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THE OLD---THE NEW 


t+ + + 


His face is growing sharp and thin. 
Alack! our friend is gone. 

Close up his eyes: tie up his chin: 

Step from the corpse, and let him in 

That standeth there alone, 

And waiteth at the door. 

There’s a new foot on the floor, my friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend, 

A new face at the door. 


; —ALFRED TENNYSON. 
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The Humanistic Ideal and Our 
Educational Thought 


HE primary purpose of 
this article is to present, 
in brief compass, some 
® || thoughts bearing upon 
the matter of the hu- 
manistic ideal in educa- 
tion and to indicate to 
what extent our present educa- 
tional thought is characterized by 
this ideal. This discussion will 
naturally involve a consideration of 
the humanistic school of thought: 
its exponents; its origin; its evo- 
lution; its contributions. In the 
main, my discussion is centered 
around two major. contentions. 
The first contention is that the 
humanistic ideal is an indispen- 
sable factor in the development of 
a genuinely democratic system of 
education. My second contention 
is that, in our present educational 
thought, there is, increasingly, a 
tendency to subordinate this idea 
of humanism—to conceive of this 
ideal as a minor factor. 

A panorama of our civilization 
today presents an amazingly inter- 
esting picture. Our educational or- 
ganization alone presents a situa- 
tion that is altogether challenging. 
In such an organization one ob- 
serves almost unlimited possibili- 
ties. Rightly directed, this gi- 
gantic and resourceful organism 
may be the means of promoting a 
mutual and permanent’ under- 
standing among the members of 
our sometimes disturbed and rest- 
less society. 

It is true that we are often con- 
fronted with a multitude of dis- 
tressing and discouraging prob- 
lems. In the midst of it all, how- 
ever, there are distinct gleams of 
light. Through the incessant ef- 
forts of our educational and wel- 
fare institutions we are undoubt- 
edly forging forward toward a bet- 
ter day. Henry W. Holmes, we 
believe, was fully justified in his 
observation that 





By R. IRVING BOONE 


Principal, Colored Schools, Rockingham, N.C. 


“Humanity moves slowly toward the 
conscious control of its own fate. 
The amazing progress of the last century 
toward command of Nature may be 
matched in our own time by equal prog- 
ress toward command within ourselves. 

.. The groups that make it their 
life work to study human institutions, 
human nature in its social expressions, 
are pioneers of a new period. As they 
succeed in mastering their problems, the 
institutions they control become better 
instruments for building a new and fuller 
common life.” 


Significant among the move- 
ments of the early part of the fif- 
teenth century was that of human- 
ism. Evolving as one of the larger 
products of the Renaissance, the 
forces involving the humanistic 
ideal rapidly gathered momentum 
and soon spread their influence in 
practically all parts of the civilized 
world. 

A review of the period embrac- 
ing the rise of humanism immedi- 
ately brings to attention certain 
characters of eminence. Promi- 
nent among the exponents of this 
school of thought—men whose 
activities largely gave origin to 
and popularized this new emphasis 
in educational and _ sociological 
thought — may be listed such 
characters as Erasmus, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Barzizza, Vergirius, 
Wessell, Hegius, Agricola, and As- 
cham. Of these, possibly the most 
famous was Erasmus, whose long 
life (1457-1536) was wholly de- 
voted to the furthering of the new 
learning as an important factor in 
the much needed moral, social, and 
educational reform of the time. 

But just what does the term hu- 
manism mean? As in the case of 
many other of the large sociologi- 
cal concepts, this matter of hu- 
manism connotes a vast range of 
ideas. A single definition does not 
suffice in rendering a full under- 
standing. In one sense of the 
word, the idea involved has to do 
with an emphasis on the classical 
or strictly scholastic as over 


against the more technical lines of 
study. Again, it signifies a liberal 
education as over against the 
highly specialized lines of activity. 
Still again, the idea involves an 
emphasis on the philanthropic—an 
intensified interest in the general 
promotion of human _ welfare. 
Moreover, humanism or humanis- 
tic education gives prominent place 
to the idea of individuality. Upon 
this particular point Leighton, in 
his Individuality and Education, 
makes a significant statement: 

“In brief, the humanistic ideal of edu- 
cation means that, in the pupil, there 
shall be developed an intelligent, broad 
and vivid sympathy with all that make 
for the enrichment of human power and 
experience. It means that education 
shall not be conducted exclusively for the 
gaining of a livelihood by technical 
knowledge of the processes of Nature 
and machinery; nor even for this knowl- 
edge plus an understanding of the physi- 
cal sciences. It means that whatsoever 
capacity to appreciate and enjoy beauty 
in literature and the plastic arts he pos- 
sesses shall be developed. It means that 
the student shall be made familiar with 
great poetry, with painting and archi- 
tecture and sculpture. It means that he 
shall gain a lively knowledge of the great 
steps in human emancipation; in eman- 
cipation from superstition and fear of 
the unknown; in emancipation from 
prejudices and suspicions that make man 
his own worst enemy.” 


As has been pointed out in an 
earlier paragraph, one of the pri- 
mary features of the humanistic 
ideal is an emphasis on liberal edu- 
cation. It is generally agreed that 
true education looks forward to- 
ward the realization of a fuller and 
more abundant life. To the extent 
that education extends the horizon 
of one’s appreciation and enables 
one to enter into a fuller and more 
comprehensive existence is the ex- 
tent to which such an education 
meets the test of efficiency, in the 
broader sense of the word. It is 
precisely this particular quality 
which humanistic education em- 
phasizes. Not that it dwells upon 
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~ Social Reconstruction Through Educational 
Reconstruction 


By B. E. MCLAURIN 


Teacher, Scotland County, Laurinburg, N. C. 


AROLD B. RUGG seems 
to think that there can 


There should be a program in 
which all persons able to work shall 


duced no philosophers nor had 
formed any real philosophy. How- 


be no social reconstruc- 
tion until there is educa- 
tional reconstruction. 
For three centuries 
America has been dem- 
ocratic in theory, with an attempt 
to set up a uniform educational 
standard. This seems very diffi- 
cult, with individuals on every hand 
trying to rise. The forces of con- 
formity inhibited a number of men 
of artistic potentialities from ad- 
vancing. 

The schools had formerly 
thought of education and culture in 
terms of the Romance and German 
languages, but the controlling social 
forces find that educational recon- 
struction must rechannel it into 
practical and cultural life. There 
must first be an honest and intelli- 
gible description of American socie- 
ty which can only be found in parts. 
Social insight seems to lag behind 
mechanical invention. 

American technologists have 
produced the highest physical 
standards of living ever known. It 
is estimated that the Nation has 
enough work and enough wealth to 
give every adult work and com- 
forts; yet in 1931 at least eight 





- million men were unemployed, hun- 


Pare {4 


gry, and poorly clad. This, accord- 
ing to Rugg, was due to unequal 
and selfish distribution of vast 
wealth. There were at that time 
243 persons in New York State 
alone with incomes of $1,000,000 
and 43,000 Americans with incomes 
of $50,000 ; and yet the mass barely 
had the necessities of a decent 
standard of living. 

Before we can have real culture 
there must be a nationally planned 
program of action. This must 
come from a large group of crea- 
tive minds rather than the few. 
There must be a theory of individ- 
ual and a theory of group life. 


find it possible to obtain regular 
employment at a living wage. 

We are living in an age of ma- 
chines and we realize our depend- 
ence upon them; but these should 
be transformed into individual and 
group gain and into educational re- 
construction and fine culture. We 
have guiding concepts of the 
“Great Technology,” with a British 
origin. For fifty generations con- 
duct was a mere custom passed 
down from father to son, and the 
scientific standard of living was un- 
known. Later, scientific, economic, 
and political revolution gave them 
a philosophical outlook on life. 
Prior to this time men had lived 
within themselves. The new word 
then into that civilization was 
change, rather than fixity of pur- 
pose. Then this was reduced to 
problem-solving, and finally into 
technocracy. 

The American schools have for 
the most part lagged in the back- 
ground. They have been largely 
academic. The curriculum is ever 
changing, but is still far from the 
immediate demands of our civiliza- 
tion. The first curriculum catered 
to culture and religion, but that 
culture was not the kind we see 
today. The school has never caught 
up with the momentum of industry, 
business, and the community. The 
close of the Civil War opened a new 
era for education and for enrich- 
ment for children. 

The American culture lies in ex- 
ploration; the building of corpora- 
tions, the accumulation of wealth; 
the struggle of economic and so- 
cial groups for the control of gov- 
ernment. The loves and hates, the 
desires and fears, have largely con- 
tributed to individual culture. The 
ideal was lost in trying to make a 
better living. 

The philosophy of the American 
mind: In 1860 America had pro- 


ever, by 1910 both had become very 
outstanding, of which William 
James is an outstanding figure, 
with John Dewy as the organizer. 
America’s other great philosopher 
was Pierce. Their philosophies 
were similar in nature and all be- 
lieved in scientific (or exact) think- 
ing and planning. According to 
Harold Rugg of Columbia Univer- 
sity, William James is America’s 
great reflector, rationalizer, and in- 
terpreter of industrial culture. 

In 1900 we found ourselves in 
great need of social programs and 
guidance in the philosophy of edu- 
cation. The questions confronting 
the philosophers were: How live 
today as well as tomorrow? What 
are the ways of knowing? and the 
steps of thinking? On the whole, 
we can attribute a great deal of 
our culture to its European origin. 
Techniques and Art were created in 
Paris. Science has built up a de- 
scriptive psychological outline of 
our changing culture. 

Some of the physical achieve- 
ments of the pragmatic concepts of 
life are as follows: 

1. Produced world’s highest 
standard of living. 

2. Increased the length of life. 

3. Reduced hours of labor; elimi- 
nated pain and fatigue. 

4. Created variety of new lei- 
sures. 

5. Ousted superstition. 

6. Dismissed human slavery. 

7. Caused cooperation. 

8. Created specialization. 

It is further stated that educa- 
tional theory must be constructed 
out of human experience and that 
people should recognize the indi- 
viduals. other than themselves. 
Therefore, there can be no social 
reconstruction without educational 
reconstruction. 
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The Problem of Irregular Attendance 
In Negro Schools 


By D. M. JARNAGIN 


Principal, John R. Hawkins High School, Warrenton, N.C. 


(Address at Northeastern District Parent-Teacher Association) 


e] i of us are aware that 
iN the problem of attend- 
ance among Negroes is 
an old problem and a 
very serious one and 
oasgs far-reaching in its ef- 
fects. It has been dis- 
cussed in educational meetings for 
years, but, like the weather, little 
has been done about it. I have 
nothing new to offer on the sub- 
ject. Every school has experience 
with it. It was thought that com- 
pulsory attendance laws would 
solve the problem. But these laws 
have been of little help where Ne- 
gro schools are concerned, espe- 
cially rural schools. 

Much of the difficulty of the 
problem will, of course, be deter- 
mined by the character of the peo- 
ple of the community in which the 
school is located. In some com- 
munities the sentiment for educa- 
tion is strong and the parents read- 
ily and strongly support the prin- 
cipal and teachers in their efforts 
to have the children in school each 
day. In other communities no such 
sentiment prevails. The task of 
the principal in such communities 
is an onerous one and one that calls 
for eternal vigilance. 

A common cause of irregular at- 
tendance is inaccessibility of 
schools. A study of the schools in 
fourteen southern states by Leo M. 
Favrot! disclosed that of 31,125 
children only 74 per cent lived 
within a radius of 214 miles of the 
school attended. Of these, 1,072 
came a distance of 5 miles or more. 
Gaumnitz? found that of 44,187 
children studied in 55 southern 
states, 7,669 or 17.1 per cent live 
3 miles or more from the school 
attended. In 22 counties of these 
states 39.2 per cent of the Negro 
children live a distance of 2 miles 


1 Favrot, Leo M., Some Facts About Negro 
Cx unty Training Schools in the South. 
* Gaumnitz, W. H., Availability of Public-School 
aoe in Rural Communities. Bulletin, 1930, 
0. 34 





or more from their schools. That 
means that less ‘than 60 per cent 
are within reasonable walking dis- 
tance, assuming that a normal 
walking distance is 114 miles. 

However, the distance children 
live from school would not be a 
matter of grave concern were ade- 
quate means provided to transport 
them to and from school. Only 2.4 
per cent of Negro children are 
transported at public expense who 
live a distance of 2 miles. Of those 
who live 5 miles or more, 21.5 per 
cent were transported. Dr. Caliver® 
says that it is probable that the 
inaccessibility of schools is one of 
the most potent factors causing 
nonattendance of the more than 
1,000,000 Negro children who are 
not in school. This, also, includes 
bad roads, inclement weather, and 
things of that nature. 

The Florida Educational Survey 
Commission claims that one of the 
reasons that more than 50,000 of 
the 133,000 Negro children of 
school age in Florida are not in 
school is the inaccessibility of 
schools. 4 

School attendance is affected not 
only by the economic status of the 
parents, but also by the social and 
intelligence development .and gen- 
eral cultural level. 

In a survey of secondary schools 
made by Dr. Ambrose Caliver,® af- 
ter separating the 317 schools in 
six groups according to size, he 
found the following facts: 





GROUP , 

Work Weather Distance Poverty 

Jig 52 Bee One 11.4 

Tei CSgee eee 8.2 Toe 

Ill. 52 SED 4.7 8.2 

JAY. 48 330) eee 30.3 

Vv. a ee ene eae 3ioee 

VI 26 SOs ee 30.0 
Sic Ambrose, Rural Education Among 


Negroes Under Jean Supervising Teachers. Bul- 
letin, 19338. 

4 Educational Survey Commission and Survey 
Staff Report of Florida, 1929. 

5 Caliver, Ambrose, Secondary Education for 
Negroes. Bulletin No. 1932. 


“Work” in this study assumes 
first rank as to cause of nonattend- 
ance in rural schools, while “‘pov- 
erty” takes first rank for city 
schools. Oftentimes the parent is 
quite anxious and willing for his 
children to attend school regularly, 
but the landlord refuses to permit 
the poor parent to send his children 
as long as there is any need for 
them on the farm. To meet this 
condition “a> majority “of, rural 
schools either close for about six 
weeks during the cotton-picking 
season or begin late, after the sea- 
son is practically over. Thus choos- 
ing the lesser of two evils, viz., ir- 
regular attendance and the double 
adjustment of children to school 
routine. Then, too, parents do not 
have the money to provide the 
children with sufficient clothes to 
enable them to come to school. I 
have known cases where two boys 
used the same pair of shoes. One 
boy would wear them to school one 
day and the other boy would wear 
them the next day. Not only are 
they unable to buy sufficient cloth- 
ing, but they are’ unable to provide 
sufficient and proper food, with the 
result that the children are under- 
nourished and fall easy victims to 
disease and poor health. This is a 
frequent cause of poor attendance. 

Receiving impetus from the Ro- 
senwald Fund, the move for more 
attractive buildings for Negroes 
has grown and spread to all parts 
of the South. But there are many 





FACTORS or 
Parental Out of 
Illness Apathy Training Town Other 
6.2 16.6 2.0 1.0 1.0 
3.2 LAS ee 
16.4 14s eee es eee eee 
9.0 9.0.7 & ie. 3 ee ee 
8.3 8.3 8.3. ee 
2od.0 N esteR ae ES 328 30 


counties in which the officials were 
so indifferent to Negro education 
that they would have nothing to do 
with the Rosenwald Fund. They 
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Language In the Elementary Schools 


By ETHEL G. COBB 


Head of English Department, Wilson High School, Wilson, N. C. 


NGLISH, being the 

mother tongue, is one 
of the most valuable 
subjects in the curric- 
ulum. It should be 
made a central feature 
of the elementary 
school, for it is essential from eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural stand- 
points. The realization of these 
values, however, depends on how 
and what is taught in the subject 
called English. It must be kept in 
mind that English is taught ‘in 
order that children may speak, 
read, and write fluently, accurately, 
and correctly, and enjoy and ap- 
preciate good literature. 

Teachers of English in rural 
schools particularly have a peculiar 
problem to confront. Children 
present a wide range of individual 
differences in language, and good 
English, like charity, begins at 
home. Unfortunately the majority 
of children that we have to teach 
come from poor or _ indifferent 
homes. Consequently their Eng- 
lish habits are either poor or in- 
different. The beginnings of 
speech lie in the home, but its de- 
velopment and perfection to serve 
as a more delicate instrument of 
thought is the duty of the school. 
The predominant aim of teaching 
language in the elementary school 
is social as connoting the sum total 
of one’s contacts with his fellows 
in common gregarious life, includ- 
ing many of the occupational and 
most of the recreational aspects. 
The public school, then, must 
cleave to one aim: to assist chil- 
dren to engage as effectively as 
possible in the common immediate- 
ly useful arts and activities of 
social language. 

Children learn largely through 
imitation. The grammatical struc- 
ture of a sentence and the broader 
forms of usage the child learns 
through hearing and imitating the 
adults around him. Then the first 
step in effective language teaching 








* Address delivered at county-wide teachers’ 
meeting, Wilson, N. 


is being sure that our own lan- 
guage habits are good. Each in- 
structor must be a model for his 
pupils. Children are certain to 
observe the teacher’s diction, pro- 
nunciation, and enunciation. 

The second step in an effective 
language program is formulating 
the content of the English course. 
For many years schools have 
taught laws, definitions, and gram- 
mar facts far beyond what their 
contribution to effective language 
can justify. Grammar _ touches 
functional language at but com- 
paratively few points; it covers 
but a small segment of the lan- 
guage; it is too logical and analyt- 
ical to be learned by elementary 
pupils. Of course some of the 
basic principles of grammar must 
be learned when necessity arises, 
such as capitalization, punctuation, 
and parts of speech and sentences. 

In formulating the elementary 
course in English we should dis- 
cover in general, and then with 
exactness of detail, the types of 
language activity most frequently 
used in life by the children. This 
is to be done by an extensive and 
intensive survey—in a sense a job 
analysis. We should analyze each 
type in order to determine, first, 
what are the social and rhetorical 
principles underlying effective use 
of this type; and, second, what are 
the knowledges and skills involved. 
The media, the elements, and the 
mechanics of the spoken and writ- 
ten language may thus be seen by 
the teacher and pupils as integral 
factors contributing or failing to 
contribute to the recognized social 
aims of the activity. Drill leading 
to the mastery of the needed skill 
is thus justified and motivated. 

We should create, in the school, 
situations favorable to the eco- 
nomic learning of these types of 
language activities—situations as 
closely imitative of those in life as 
possible, since only in such lifelike 
situations can competent training 
for life be secured. Courses in 
English have frequently consisted 


of merely schoolroom exercises. 
The tendency now is to set up or 
use social activities—those activi- 
ties recognized by the children as 
important, even imperative, in life, 
and that we keep these continually 
in sight as constituting: the basic 
material for our English class. We 
may then regard and teach the 
children to regard the formal exer- 
cises and drills that can be justified 
by the test of immediate usefulness 
as but contributive to participation 
in these activities. Thus we may 
avoid the aimlessness, the lack of 
strong motivation and clear visuali- 
zation of objectives, that character- 
ize many of our English classes. 

Some of the types of activities 
that stand out and that should be 
stressed in our language classes 
are: conversing, story-telling, ex- 
plaining, discussing, arguing, 
speech-making, and letter-writing, 
both business and social. Every 
form of activity has its natural 
medium. The medium in oral Eng- 
lish is the voice, manipulated by 
speech mechanism. The media in 
writing language, tools in general 
use, are: paper, pen, and ink, pen- 
cil, ete. The course in English 
must include training in the use of 
these media. 

The aim of the course in Eng- 
lish is to help pupils carry on more 
effectively than they otherwise 
would the foregoing types of lan- 
guage activities. But involved are 
certain basic elements. These are: 
structure, sentences, and words. 
Under structure is included all 
that pertains to organizations of 
the composition or sentences and 
words into coherent, unified units 
of expression. In the elementary 
school the aspect of structure to be 
most strongly emphasized is the 
nature and function of the para- 
graph. 

Effectiveness in use of the sen- 
tence includes what is commonly 
called “‘sentence sense,” or the rec- 
ognition of what constitutes a sen- 
tence together with skill in han- 
dling three kinds of sentences, sim- 
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ple, complex, and compound. It 
includes also skill in securing va- 
riety in sentences. In the elemen- 
tary school the most important 
practical aspect of sentence teach- 
ing is the breaking of the common 
habit of using rambling sentences 
with clauses connected by then, so, 
and, etc., and the writing of sen- 
tences without subject and predi- 
cate. 

Probably the most important 
factor in effective social speech is 
words. The course in English must 
include the following: vocabulary 
enrichment, discrimination be- 
tween synonyms, and the use of 
clear, expressive, and correct 
words. In general the objective 
should be always to keep the chil- 
dren’s vocabulary up to their con- 
tinually developing knowledge, in- 
terests, and intellectual ability. 

Effective use of language implies 
skill in the use of what is generally 
known as the mechanics, those 
formal and conventional details in- 
volved in the actualization of the 
language impulse. The most im- 
portant mechanical detail in oral 
English is pronunciation. The writ- 
ing mechanies are: handwriting 
and spelling, punctuation, capital- 
ization; paragraph indentation; 
and certain conventions in the 
types of language activity such as 
heading, complimentary close, etc., 
in letters. 

In our classes in English we 
should place earlier in the course 
the simpler, less highly organized 
and intricate types of language ac- 
tivity. We should provide for play 
activities of various kinds, espe- 
cially throughout the lower grades. 
Among these are dramatization 
and language games. Again in 
this case we will find the manuals 
that may be secured for the teach- 
er’s use by the publishers of the 
texts, excellent aids. Another aid 
is the State course of study. The 
general principle governing the 
teaching of the English language 
may be briefly stated: Create in 
the school situations in which chil- 
dren are impelled by individual and 
social motives to use various types 
of language activities, then assist 
them to use them better. Methods 
may be separated, then, into two 
parts: acquiring the social lan- 
guage used for genuine immediate 


life purposes and improving the 
language. 4 

There is never any difficulty in 
life in persuading children to use 
language; their own pressing de- 
sire in the circumstances in which 
they find themselves urge them 
irresistibly to speak and at times to 
write. The difficulty is to produce 
or reproduce within the classroom 
the situations that are identical or 
paralled with those in the freer, 
less highly organized homes and 
community life. And it is these 
natural social situations that are 
conducive to and most productive 
of genuine, effective language, and 
it is only by creating in the school 
these situations, it is only by deal- 
ing in the school with this social 
language that we may hope to 
work improvement in out-of-school 
language. 

One must approach the solution 
of her problem through the use of 
motives that impel children to use 
language. These motives are, for 
oral language: 


1. To entertain. 

2. To produce desirable social 
relations. 

3: LOomInstruct, 
what we know. 

4. To reach a decision or make 
plans. 

5. To persuade others to our 
way of thinking. 

6. To render accounts of work 
done. 

7. To spread news. 

8. To carry on business and 
other codperative enterprises. 

s9. To carry on clubs and organ- 
ization. 


or tell others 


For written language: 

1. To preserve notes for future 
use. 

2. To communicate with people 
at a distance. 

3. To make communication more 
formal. 

4. To guide one’s oral language. 

5. To reach a wider audience. 

6. To make communications 
more accurate and effective. 

7. To present materials for close 
study. 

8. To spread news. 

9. To communicate less openly 
within a group. 

Effective language begins when 
pupils are placed in one of these 
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situations where they are strongly 
moved by one of the motives. 

The second step in method is: 
the improvement in language. Chil- 
dren do not learn language merely 
by using it, but by using it thought- 
fully, observingly, with strong in- 
tent to learn to do it well and 
steadily do it better. However, chil- 
dren are not eager to improve 
themselves except in those arts and 
activities popular among their 
companions. 

They will gladly enough improve 
themselves when placed in situa- 
tions where language can be util- 
ized for practical ends, but lan- 
guage improvement takes all a 
teacher’s cleverness. I have listed 
some methods. 


1. By group analysis, construc- 
tive analysis of the language that 
has just been used. Criticism and 
reason. 

2. By social reactions. Some- 
times children laugh at blunders. 

3. By self-appraisal. Children 
should be led to self-examination 
and evaluation. They will be self- 
conscious, but temporary self-con- 
sciousness is a requisite for im- 
provement. 

4. By observation. Children may 
be asked to listen to conversations 
in the community and to criticise 
them. 

5. By study of superior speci- 
mens of language. These include 
the best productions of class 
groups, types heard over radio, ex- 
cellent specimens from children in 
other schools, standards and occa- 
sional literary models. 

6. By committee work. 

7. By use of text-book. After 
the class has gone as far as it can 
in inducing a bit of knowledge, a 
rule, practice, or principle, the text 
should be consulted to disprove or 
confirm the class’s opinion. The 
text should be used as a source 
book. The drills and exercises 
should be used after the language 
production has shown the need. 
The text may be used as an exten- 
sion of work and study initiated by 
the teacher and class. Situations 
outlined in the text suggesting pro- 
ductive titles listed for stories, ar- 
guments, etc., provide opportunity 
for further activity. The text-book 
should be employed as a handy ref- 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Suggested Organization District Units 


State Teachers Association 


T Winston-Salem in 
1921, the year of the 
great “spurt” in mem- 
bership, proposals were 
made to district the 
State Teachers Associa- 
tion. The movement, 
however, died a-borning when the 
cry of politics was raised. 

Nothing more was said about 
the proposal until 19338, when the 
writer submitted a proposal for 
dividing the State into districts 
under the supervision of the State 
“organization. President Pope re- 
ferred the proposal to a legislative 
committee of which the writer was 
a member. The committee did not 
see fit to favor the proposals, but 
a minority report was sent to the 
Executive Committee, and while a 
majority of the Executive Com- 
mittee did not favor the measure, 
it was reported out of the com- 
mittee on the floor of the conven- 
tiggebyelrored. I. Taylor, then 
Recording Secretary, because, as 
he stated, he favored the proposal. 
The measure was lost by a handful 
of votes. 

The Executive Committee con- 
tended that the proposal was not 
accompanied by definite sugges- 
tions for the working of the plan. 

For the benefit of the teachers at 
large, carefully studied possibili- 
ties of a districted Association are 
hereby submitted and, with the 
kind permission of the editors, pub- 
lished in the current issue of the 
TEACHERS RECORD. 

Before submitting the plan, 
however, the writer presents a 
tabular study of the last member- 
ship set-up based upon the last re- 
port of the State Superintendent 
as to number of teachers in the 
State and upon the October issue 
of the STATE TEACHERS RECORD as 
to membership in the Association. 


qn 


By H. V. BROWN 


Supervising Principal, Goldsboro, N. C. 


TABLE I. MEMBERSHIP BY 


COUNTIES 
Number of Asso. 
Teachers 
Alamance............. 69 22 
Alexander............ 8 0 
Alleghany............ 4 0 
(ANSON ae en 112 21 
Ash Cx os 107 2s 8 0 
WALY CT Vien ee eee 3 0 
BSAUiO Rte es 88 18 
Bertic sess 109 22 
BVA ese eae 85 8 
BST UN Syl keene eee 49 24 
Buncombe............ 85 5 
1S Ua eee ees 23 10 
Cabannice= eee 54 16 
Carlciw:el aeons Pie 0 
Camden 16 it 
Canteret= see 22 10 
Caswelles == 61 22 
Cauawil dee eee 38 Se 
@hlaivaniaeeeeeeeee, 67 6 
Cherokee... 2 0 
howe tees 35 25 
Clay sees oes 1 0 
Cleveland............. 96 13 
@olumoalo i seeeeeeeneeees 96 0 
G@raviene nse 81 6 
Cumberland_........ 99 57 
CUnesiuC keene 19 221 
Da netex teres rt 3 0 
David Ores 35 A 
Davi Caen we seer os, 22 12 
DD qp ngewe 100 100 
Dor a eee 138 122 
Edgecombe.........- 106 Kio 
LOLS Vit eee 188 181 
brceno kel tees 87 34 
Gaston 86 28 
Gatesiesese re 38 16 
Grahame 0 0 
Greenesth=225"3 61 att 
Guilford a= 190 114 
Elan hax eens 150 9 
Lane lta 94 40 
Elahyavyi OO. eeeeeeareeee 5 0 
Henderson........... 13 0 
Hertionr des 103 80 
TRG Kier see -ceacee oes 46 1 
Eivdieutay ese 28 0 
Tred Glie.eeeee-- 66 50 
JEGIsSO Ml eeeeeeeeeseees 4 0 
Johnstone 81 12 
JONCSSE see ot 29 
TG Gree eee come J, 37 30 
enoin= TG 5 
TEIN COT eee eee 21 18 
Mia CO Tlsseeeeeeeeee ee 3 0 
Madison. sere 4 0 
Natt eee ae 80 22 
MecDowell.........---- Te 0 





* Means increase in teachers since last Superin- 


tendent’s report. 


Membership Pere. 


31 
0 
0 

18 
0 
0 

20 

20 
9 

50 
6 

43 

29 
0 
0 

45 

36 

86 
8 
0 

70 
0 

13 
0 
tt 

57 

110* 
0 
31 
54 

100* 

89 

74 

96 

39 

32 

42 
0 

18 

60 
6 

42 
0 
0 

ten 
2 
0 

76 
0 

14 

82 

81 


7 
Number of Asso. 
Teachers Membership Perc. 

Mecklenburg....... 202 108 50 
Mitchel xe sane: if 0 0 
Montgomery....... 32 0 0 
Moores see fi 20 26 
INOS hese =< ee 142 16 pt 
New Hanovev..... 91 95 104* 
Northampton...... 110 65 59 
Onslow 35 0 0 
Oranvecsee see ye 8 15 
an COs 24 19 19 
Pasquotank......... 56 3 5 
Pendervs. 22 68 22 32 
Perquimans......... 42 7 16 
Personae 61 2 3 
Pt Geeceee seems aon 138 22 15 
Polke ee eae 13 0 0 
Randolph 34 0 0 
Richmond........._ 88 3 3 
ODESOTin= eee 157 60 38 
Rockingham....... 93 44 47 
FUO Wiel eee eee 91 83 90 
Rutherfiordss.. 46 20 43 
Sampson 105 63 60 
Scouland =a 64 1 al 
Sle Tye = eee eee 29 0 0 
Stokesee. - ee 16 0 0 
SULLY 26 2 7 
Sie) 10 eeeee ee 2 0 0 
Transylvania... a 0 0 
Toyaer @Uecees eeee 14 0 0 
Umionteeses es 66 0 0 
Vance) eee 64 69 108* 
Wie ke: $i eaeet eee. 219 111 50 
RV Viste Cte 109 103 94 
Washington......... 38 1 2 
ictal Ue cee ener 3 0 0 
Wieanaet ae 133 57 42 
iWin eg eeeae seeeet as 26 0 0 
ANAM SOS oe eens 1038 4 3 
nV alias = eee 9 0 0 
NANOGEN Eesha, 2 0 0 

FRO PAIGE ees aes 6,055 2,380 39 





*Means increase in teachers since last Superin- 
tendent’s report. 


The above table shows 31 of the 
100 counties which have any col- 
ored teachers at all with represent- 
atives in the Association. Only 
one county, Graham, according to 
the last report of the State Super- 
intendent, had no colored teachers 
at all, and of course could not be 
represented. 

The table shows of the 6,055 
teachers in the State, 2,380 were 
members at the last session. This 
is 89 per cent of the total number 
of teachers. <A districted organi- 
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zation would most likely increase 
this percentage to 50 or 75 per cent 
and would undoubtedly include 
every county where there are any 
colored teachers. 

The following reasons for a dis- 
tricted Association are advanced 
for the careful consideration of all 
the teachers who read them: 

1. A. districted organization 
would more nearly reach all the 
teachers by stretching out into 
every nook and corner of the State 
from Currituck to Cherokee. 


2. It would keep alive the in- 
terest generated by the State meet- 
ing by a continual review of the 
activities of the annual meeting 
through these dozen or more dis- 
trict meetings. Teachers are quick 
to forget what went on at the State 
meetings. 

3. It would enable the Associa- 
tion to utilize more completely the 
resources of the great educational 
institutions of the State, both white 
and Negro, by seeking contribu- 
tions in educational thought from 
the many important seats of learn- 
ing which are more or less conven- 
iently situated over the State. 
Especially would we look to our 
own great institutions as seats 
around which these district organ- 
izations would center. 


4. Adistricted organization 
would revitalize the State Associa- 
tion in that it would henceforth be 
a body of regularly elected dele- 
gates based upon paid strength by 
district or local units. It would 
abolish forever mass, unrestricted, 
illegal voting and replace such with 
honest, orderly responsibility. 

5. Such an organization would 
distribute and as far as possible 
equalize the voting strength of the 
membership among the various 
sections of the State. Its strength 
would be more representative and 
less concentrated. 


6. It would unify and increase 
educational interest State-wide by 
setting up twelve or more subordi- 
nate organizations, each with its 
own officers and committees, thus 
putting that many more teachers 
to work together upon the educa- 
tional problems of the State. 

7. Such an organization would 
be a splendid means to facilitate 
the contact of the Executive Secre- 


tary with a larger number of the 
teachers throughout the State. 

Representation—Upon what 
basis would representation in the 
State Association be made? This, 
of course, is a question of great im- 
portance and should be carefully 
studied by all. The writer ven- 
tures the following, which is by no 
means perfect nor all-inclusive: 

The accompanying table suggests 
a possible set-up. Representation 
would be upon the basis of paid 
membership at the close of the 
previous fiscal year of the Associa- 
tion. Each district would be en- 
titled to one delegate for every ten 
paid members (or major fraction 
thereof, except in the counties 
where there are less than five col- 
ored teachers, in which case such 
county would be entitled to one 
delegate) for every county or local 
unit, and one delegate-at-large for 
every 100 per cent county or local 
unit. 

It is the belief of the writer that 
such a principle would greatly 
stimulate the counties, local units, 
and districts to work for greater 
voting strength by securing as 
many 100 per cent local units as 
possible. 

The following table has been 
very studiously considered in the 
light of facility of organization, 
number of teachers, and more or 
less similar district interests. The 
first column is the counties in each 
district; the second column, the 
number of teachers in those coun- 
ties; the third, the number belong- 
ing to the Association at the last 
meeting; and the fourth the per 
cent of membership by counties 
and districts. 


TABLE II 
1. ASHEVILLE DISTRICT 
Number 
Teachers Membership Pere. 

RAGE rion (eee 46 20 43 
Cherokee.............. 2 0 0 
Gralh ani 0 0 0 
Clay...) ee 1 0 0 
Macon. eee 3 0 0 
Jacksons =a 4 0 0 
SIGs aoe eee eee 2 0 0 
Haywood...:.........- 5 0 0 
Transylvania....... tt 0 0 
Henderson........... 13 0 0 
Polk:.5i7722ees 13 0 0 
MeDowelle ee A 0 0 
Buncombe...........- 85 5 6 
MAC SO Tene eee 4 0 0 
Vance ya sts 2 0 0 
Mitchellges-. seme: 1 0 0 


Number 
Teachers Membership 
1B\eslideh, ee 23 10 
AVOLYae 2 3 0 
ROLLS hee ee oe Dol oD) 
2. WINSTON-SALEM DISTRICT 
OVS y Ghee 188 181 
ID aivald' SO meseseeetess 35 allele 
Davie tess ena 22 12 
imedellaeeen 66 50 
Cattanw Dae cess 38 ae 
Caldwiellzeer at 0 
Alexander........... 8 0 
Walla eacssse ess: 3 0 
ASN Cx cas peeke sens 8 0 
Wall eS =e eses 26 0 
Alleghany............. 4 0 
SULTr Viste cee eee 26 2 
Stokeseus.---eee 16 0 
Yadkin ieee 9 0 
Totals es seers 490 289 
3. CHARLOTTE DISTRICT 
Mecklenburg....... 202 108 
Vil 66 0 
ATS OMe eee 112 ol 
Richmond!.-......- 88 3 
Montgomery........ 32 0 
Stanly22-.2 29 0 
Cabarnis tees 54 16 
Rowan On 83 
Ten G 0 la eeeeneeneeeeeeee 27 18 
Gaston esses 86 28 
Cleveland_.........-.- 96 13 
TU Ob alls aeet arcane 883 290 
4. GreensBoro DIstRIcT ; 
Rockingham....__. 93 44 
Guiltord== =e 190 114 
Eva nidio]p neeeeeeneneene 34 0 
Ghiathianaeseneee 67 6 
Alamance............- 69 Oe 
Cals Welt -seenst== 61 22 
Total 514 291 
5. DuRHAM DISTRICT 
Oran: “51 8 
Dg ha: eee 138 122 
Persone. anes 61 2 
Granville 93 18 
Vian Cease eee 64 69 
Wait Cee eeeeenenere 109 103 
Totals eee 516 322 
6. FAYETTEVILLE DISTRICT 
Moore®.==22—s—— 77 20 
Hoke2s2- 23 2a 46 ill 
SCovland sea eee 64 1 
FUOD GS OMessereeneeens LC 60 
Cumberland......... 99 57 
MO tall 3 aeeeeeeneeeees 443 139 
7. WILMINGTON DIstTRIcT 
Pendere = =e 68 16 
Bla eneeee nce 85 8 
Columb Sieeee 96 0 
Brunswick. 2.. 49 24 
New Hanovevr..... 91 95 
Totals =a =e 389 165 
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Perce. 
43 
0 


15 


96 
31 
54 
76 


aw 
ao 


eee eee ete 


59 


47 
60 


32 


36 


56 


15 
89 


19 
108* 
94 


62 


wo bo 
mDarbv a 


oO 
~] 





wo 
Be 


oOo © Pp 


50 
104* 


36 


*Means increase in teachers since last superin- 


tendent’s report. 
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8. RaLericH DIsTRIcT 





Number 
Teachers Membership Pere 
e622 2 eee ee 37 30 81 
Harnetta...- 94 40 42 
Ail awaystitona Sa cce 81 12 14 
Wiel Oe ee eens 219 etal) 50 
Asie Tolle ees 87 34 39 
MO bail Soseversee seas, 481 197 41 

9. Rocky Mount Disrricr 
INaShe ess See 142 16 ial 
NVI SO) Ta meses eee 103 4 3 
Edgecombe.......... 106 79 74 
ET eyhitiiaxeeee- = ee 150 9 6 
Northampton... 110 65 59 
"ARGH N RS) See eee 611 te 28 


10. Huizasetu City Disrricr 


Ve rGlOr d!e.2 ee --eee-s 103 80 1 
Grates ee 0s. k2-252 38 16 42 
Pasquotank.__...... 56 3 5 
Warm Gens jorce--- 16 fly 6 
Gunnituck a... 19 22 110* 
Perquimans......... 42 mt 16 
Cowen sees 35 25 70 
iB {ere a ee eee 109 22 20 
HNO UGS ie eee, 418 176 42 


11. WASHINGTON DISTRICT 





Wissel Teme eee 80 22 27 
Washington......... 38 i 2 
UDR YTeT GE lke 2 eee a 14 0 0 
DAT Giese ese. 252... 3 0 0 
ighvOle. = 85 28 0 0 
IOs kOr tose 2t-< 2. 88 18 20 
Ht Gaerne ae ee 138 2 15 
MIRC) Gel Serene ce 2s 389 63 Ti 
12. NEw Bern DIstTRIcT 
OTS UO Wee. op 0 0 
OTC See eens eee 35 29 82 
GOTAVGTeeseece. 2 es 81 6 7 
Carteret... 32. 22, 10 45 
Pamilieomeses- ce 24 ail!) 79 
TMOvalS eee 197 64 32 
13. GotpssBoro DISTRICT 
Samy SONe ee ee 105 63 60 
Uae A eee. 2 100 109 109* 
(Green Gre.) aa 61 act 18 
Menoin= se} = 77 5 6 
IWC 25 ee este es 133 Dill 40 
ENO ball Someeerts se) 476 245 51 





*Means increase in teachers since last Superin- 
tendent’s report. 


It will be observed that this sug- 
gestive plan gives the proposed 
Charlotte District and the Rocky 
Mount District a far greater num- 
ber of teachers than any other dis- 
trict. Of course the State could be 
so “gerrymandered” as to more 
nearly equalize the number. How- 
ever, it will be seen that only 290 
or 32 per cent of the Charlotte Dis- 
trict and 173 or 28 per cent of the 
Rocky Mount District were mem- 
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bers of the Association. Winston- 
Salem District, with 490 teachers, 
had 289 members or 59 per cent in 
the Association. The proposed 
Greensboro District with 514 
teachers had 291 members or 56 
per cent, while the proposed Dur- 
ham District, with approximately 
the same number of teachers, had 
322 or 62 per cent of its teachers as 
members in the Association. This, 
incidentally, is the best record of 
any proposed district. One can 
readily see how the entire arrange- 
ment should lend great impetus to 
an increasingly greater spirit 
among the teachers of the various 
counties, local units, and districts 
to swell their strength in the Asso- 
ciation. 

In conclusion, it is the hope of 
the writer that this suggested plan 
will meet with honest and whole- 
hearted criticism which will lead to 
the ultimate adoption of the best 
points in the plan and an elimina- 
tion of the worst. Suffice it to say, 
it should be a subject upon which 
every teacher of the State should 
give careful study until it blossoms 
into the fruit of a great represent- 
ative association which will bring 
about a New Deal among the 
teachers and children of North 
Carolina. 


The Humanistic Ideal and Our 
Educational Thought 


(Continued from Page 2) 


generalities at the expense of ef- 
ficiency; but it seeks to give the 
student that comprehensiveness 
and fullness of concept which looks 
forward toward complete and sym- 
metrical development. 

The principle which forms the 
basis of the American ideal, both 
in matters of state and its educa- 
tional institutions, is a highly com- 
mendable one. The very fact that 
ours is a democratic form of gov- 
ernment and that a democratic 
form of government involves this 
element of humanism and gives 
due stress to all that looks toward 
harmonious existence would natu- 
rally imply that the American sys- 
tem at least approximates the 
ideal of which we speak. A knowl- 
edge of the facts involved forces 
the conclusion that the idea of hu- 
manism figured prominently in the 
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minds of the early exponents of 
our educational thought; and, fun- 
damentally, this selfsame idea has 
characterized the thinking of our 
leading educators over the years. 
The unfortunate feature, how- 
ever, is that all too often there has 
been a direct departure from this 
basic standard. It is clearly evi- 
dent that in our present educa- 
tional thought the pendulum is 
swung far in the direction of an 
emphasis on the materialistic as 
over against the full development 
of individuality. An emphasis on 
things at the expense of those in- 
tangible and enduring values 
which make for the development of 
the fuller life is a distinctly visible 
trend in our present-day educa- 
tional thought. 


A glance at the history of man- 
kind reveals the alarming fact that 
as a nation or group ascends in the 
scale of prosperity there is a de- 
cided tendency on its part to lose 
appreciation for those richer values 
that make for the preservation of 
society; there develops a tendency 
to worship, increasingly, at the 
shrine of matter, and, in the “mad 
rush, .to lose’ sight ot the. indi- 
vidual and a development of the 
individual powers. 


Fortunately, however, this tend- 
ency, as just noted, with its result- 
ant evils, is not inevitable. There 
is a way of escape. First of all, 
there must be a shifting of empha- 
sis in our educational thought: the 
individual and not the subject-mat- 
ter must constitute the center of 
interest. Along with our empha- 
sis on things material—our re- 
searches in science, invention, and 
the accumulation of matter, must 
go an appreciation of life itself. 
Our standards must be shot 
through with the humanistic ideal. 
Recognition must be given anew to 
the idea of the development of in- 
dividuality. Finally, as Leighton 
observes : 


“There must be a subjection of indus- 
trial society and the political state to 
the educational state and the cultural 
community of human kind. Whatso- 
ever we study, teach, or practice is to be 
brought for judgment and evaluation to 
this test: how does it contribute to the 
realization of the personal life in indi- 
vidual comprehensiveness, in harmony of 
action and in a rich and balanced experi- 
ence?” 
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Unit Organization of Elementary Algebra 


By ALPHONSO ELDER 


Dean of the North Carolina College, Durham, North Carolina 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES: 

I. To contribute to the general 
aims of secondary education by de- 
veloping the students’ powers in 
the practical, disciplinary, and cul- 
tural values of algebra. 

Il. To strengthen the students’ 
skill in the fundamental operations 
in arithmetic. 


THE UNITS: 
I. The Language of Algebra. 
II. The Use of Graphs to Rep- 
resent Numbers. 
Ill. The Axioms. 
IV. Directed Numbers. 
V. Areas and Volumes. 
VI. Solving Verbal Problems. 
VII. Facility in Algebraic Com- 
putation. 


ORGANIZATION : 
Each unit presented here is di- 
vided into two parts: 
I. General objectives of the unit. 
Il. Specific objectives of the unit. 


The specific objectives listed are 
the elements that include the abil- 
ities, skills, etc., that are to be at- 
tained by the student. It is un- 
derstood that these objectives con- 
stitute the minimum essentials of 
the course. 


TEACHING PROCEDURE: 

1. Inventory Test—to secure in- 
formation regarding pupils’ knowl- 
edge of the unit. 

2. Preview—to see the whole be- 
fore the details are studied. 

3. Test—to determine compre- 
hension of the preview. 

4. Development by the teacher. 

5. Test—to see if the pupils un- 
derstand the assignment. 

6. Directed study period — the 
instruction is individual. 

7. Test of essentials — to see 
whether the objectives of the unit 
have been fully attained. 

8. Generalization —to organize 
what the unit has shown. 

9, Those who have not mastered 
the minimum essentials of the unit 
should be retaught and those who 
have mastered the essentials should 


concentrate their attention upon 
the opportunity problems. 

10. Retesting on essentials and 
reports on optional work. 


THE UNIT ASSIGNMENT: 

The unit assignment, which is 
not presented in the outline which 
follows, should consist of suggest- 
ed or required activities planned by 
the teacher to enable the student to 
master the unit. 

Individual differences between 
the students are provided for in 
the teaching procedure for the 
slow pupils and by opportunity 
work included in the unit assign- 
ment for the students at the upper 
level. This opportunity work should 
be more difficult than the average 
work and should require greater 
originality on the part of the stu- 
dent. It should be so graded that 
in each section it begins very near- 
ly on the level of the median course 
and then gradually becomes more 
difficult. The learning in this work 
should be independent on the part 
of the student. 


OUTLINE OF UNITS 


\Uhsnae I. 


I. General Objectives: 

A. To develop an appreciation 
for, an understanding of, and abil- 
ity to use simple algebraic symbols. 


The Language of Algebra 


II. Specific Objectives: 


A. To learn to measure lines to 
the nearest 14, 12, and 4. of an 
inch. 

1. Measuring lines of unknown 
lengths. 

2. Drawing 
lengths. 

B. To review addition and sub- 
traction of fractions and mixed 
numbers. 

1. Adding and subtracting lines. 

C. To introduce symbols for 
lengths of lines of unknown 
lengths, using symbols: a, 2a, 4a, 
etc. 

D. To develop by means of lines 
the meaning of such expressions 
as: a —b, 2a+8b, 8a — 2b, %-+b, 
4a+3b—2a, etc. 


lines of given 


E. To evaluate the above types 
of expressions when the numerical 
values of the letters are known. 

F. To use symbols to express 
simple verbal rules such as the 
rules for finding the perimeter of a 
triangle, the perimeter of a square, 
the circumference of a circle, the 
cost of articles, etc. 

1. Understanding the meaning 
of the terms used. 

2. Computation using numbers. 

3. Developing the verbal rule. 

4. Using symbols to express the 
verbal rule. 

5. Using the formula to facili- 
tate problem solving. 

G. To express in algebraic short- 
hand and to solve intuitively sim- 
ple equations such as: n+2=—6, 
12—n+3, n — 410, etc. 

1. By showing how certain sym- 
bols represent certain words or ex- 
pressions, as: 

“__” for equals, will be, amounts 
to, becomes, etc. 

“EPS StOr plus; 
added to, etc. 

“__”” for minus, diminished by, 
decreased by, less than, etc. 

H. To translate simple equations 
into English and to solve. 

Test on minimum essentials. 

Generalization (What the unit 
has shown). 

Opportunity Work, Reteaching, 
and Retesting. 

Report on optional work. 


UNIT II. The Use of Graphs to 
Represent Numbers 


increased by, 


I. General Objectives: 

A. To develop the ability to un- 
derstand and to interpret correctly 
graphic representations. 

B. To introduce dependence. 

C. To interpret the functional 
relations expressed by graphs. 


II. Specific Objectives: 
A. To introduce the meaning of 


bar graphs. 
B. To prepare simple bar 
graphs. 


C. To understand data present- 
ed in tabular form. 
(Continued on Page 17) 
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Dedication of New Dormitory At Bennett 
College for Women, Greensboro 


T was our privilege to 
I witness on the campus 
of this well-known col- 
& || lege a most thrilling 
4 drama —a drama em- 
(2p) phasizing anew Tenny- 
son’s statement: ‘The 
old order changeth, yielding place 
to new’; a drama 
full of life’s ele- 
mental things and 
whose dramatis 
persone were 
unique. 

The fairy god- 
mother was there 
in the person of 
Mrs. Henry Pfeif- 
fer, who with her 
husband contribut- 
ed $153,000 for the 
building of a dor- 
mitory and a heat- 
ing plant. The 
Methodist Episco- 
pal Church was 
there through the 
venerable Bishop 
W. F. McDowell, 
who brought the 
message that this 
northern philan- 
thropy, filtered 


down through the MERNER- 
hands of Mrs: poe 
Pfeiffer, meant 

better schools and Pa 
better teaching 4a 
throughout the 

South. The Slater PFEIFFER 
Fund was there HALL 
through its presi- 

deni Dro Arthur 


Wright, who confirmed the contin- 
ued interest of his board in the 
growth of the college and express- 
ed the hope “that Bennett will re- 
main a college for women only, 
since there is a distinct place for 
institutions catering to the educa- 
tion of one sex.” 

Dr. F. C. Eilsen, secretary of the 
Board of Education of the M. E. 
Church, said that while not dis- 
paraging the utilitarian idea in 
education, its main purpose is to 


grow a life that shall stand for the 
best things in our civilization. 

Our own Dr. Frank Porter Gra- 
ham, president of the Greater Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, whose 
fairness and liberality toward all 
groups are well known, made one 
of the principal addresses, declar- 


ing that the three major problems 
confronting us today are the rela- 
tion of nations to each other, world 
peace involving capital and labor, 
and the problems of white and 
black people in American life. He 
declared that when white men both 
North and South joined hands in 
giving the Negro a chance for an 
education, the last problem was ap- 
proaching nearer to solution. 

Mrs. Julius W. Cone, of Greens- 
boro, who as chairman of the build- 


ing committee had given unstinted- 
ly of her time and energy to see 
that buildings and equipment con- 
formed to proper standards, in a 
brief address presented the keys to 
the donor. 

Mrs. Cone is a Daughter of the 
Confederacy and represents the 





as 


Mr. AND ‘Mrs. 
HENIeY PFEIFFER. 






wealth and culture of the South. 

If the stirring incidents of the 
day as Northern and Southern 
white men and women sat on the 
platform with Negro college pres- 


idents, both men and women, 
awakened memories of the past, 
they had been softened by the at- 
tritions of long and far-flung serv- 
ices of love to the Negroes of 
Greensboro. And there was the 
ever genial Dr. N. C. Newbold 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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EDITORIALS 





New Year Reverie 


HE gates have swung open upon another new 
year. 

Its three hundred and sixty-five vibrations will 
strike the shores of eternity much more lightly than 
they will the hearts of men. As we look upon the 
rapid currents of our yesterdays and tomorrows we 
are impressed with the instability and uncertainty of 
human affairs, and are the more inclined to heed the 
melancholy warning, deep-toned and solemn, that 
comes anon with the measured swing of the pendulum 
of time. 

“What shadows we are and what shadows we pur- 
sue!” Human life seems a gigantic kaleidoscope ro- 
tated by the hand of destiny and permanence is but a 
word of degrees. Another year has glided away, 
through whose circling days we have ever sought to 
weave a garment that should only reflect happiness. 
We have gazed upon the veil that hung between us 
and the new year with a desire to pierce it and read 
the lines of destiny. 

Too careless of the present, we would make the fu- 
ture all our own. Emerson tells us “the present hour 
is the equator of life’ and that here alone will the 
fruitage of life reach perfection. Victorian’s reply to 
the delightful Presciosa, in the Spanish Student, at 
this season comes to us with startling emphasis: 
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“Our feelings and our thoughts 

“Tend ever on, and rest not in the Present. 

As drops of rain fall into some dark well 

And from below comes a scarce audible sound, 
So fall our Thoughts into the dark Hereafter 
And their mysterious echo reaches us.” 


A year has gone. Of its many hopes and expecta- 
tions only fragments remain, as the traveler sees in 
the deep dells and mountain gorges flecks of snow 
in summer. Today we firmly, though reluctantly, 
gather up these shattered hopes and cast them into 
that pit inevitably opened by the New Year. 

We pause at the threshold of the year only for a 
brief retrospect. 


We have no time to sit as mourners by the grave of 
the dead past. We must go on—on to meet the stern 
issues of a tangible present; to enjoy its fleeting 
periods; to crowd into its brief moments deeds of 
service to our fellow man. “Let us finish the moments. 
To find the journey’s end in every step of the road— 
this is wisdom.” If we do this we shall not have to say 
with the lamented McBeth: 


“Tomorrow and tomorrow 

And tomorrow again 

Creeps in its petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted 

Fools the way to dusky death.” 


We are now at the period when we all make new 
resolutions or remodel and reconstruct our plans. 


As you do this I envision you in the solitude of 
your own room. As you sit there thrilled with hopes 
of the future and regretful of the follies of the past, 
a strange vision enters. 


The shadows that enwrap the closing year are fast 
gathering over its last night, the midnight hour ap- 
proaches—a slow and measured tread, as of one 
wearily approaching, is heard. You look up, when 
lo! a figure bent with age, bald except for a few strag- 
gling hairs blanched by the frost of Time. His eyes 
are dim, his face deeply furrowed. 

In his withered hand he bears a scroll, closely 
written with penmanship of varying character and de- 
gree of graphic force. As he creeps in so wan and 
grotesque of appearance, you can but wonder why he 
should thus intrude upon your hour of meditation. 
You soon learn the mystery. He represents the year 
almost ended. The scroll he bears is the record of 
events which have left their impressions on its fleeting 
periods that hurried on from the grasp of mortals who 
sought in vain to detain them. You begin to read the 
scroll, but ere the first sentence is completed the iron 
tongue of Time strikes the midnight hour, the aged, 
decrepit man is gone, and youth and beauty stands be- 
fore you. His robes are bright and light, his voice 
mirthful, his gait free and buoyant. He, too, holds a 
scroll—its only lettering, Record of 1935. 
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Meeting of the North Carolina Commission 
On Interracial Co-operation 


HIS Commission, dedicated to the task of build- 

ing better understanding between the races, held 
its three sessions in the Edenton Street Methodist 
Church, Raleigh. 


There were present over 250 men and women rep- 
resenting white and Negro leadership in the State. 
Outstanding among the many things of interest in the 
sessions was a report by Dr. N. C. Newbold on the 
problems of Negro education. In his report he called 
special attention to the special committee appointed 
by Governor Ehringhaus at the request of the North 
Carolina Negro Teachers Association, who had at 
the Governor’s request prepared and placed in his 
hands a voluminous report covering all phases of 
Negro education in North Carolina, with recommen- 
dations on the same. Among those who spoke on the 
progress of activities and Negro progress may be 
mentioned Gurney Hood, Commissioner of Banks of 
the State, who paid a glowing tribute to the security 
and soundness of the Mechanics and Farmers Bank 
of Durham; Mrs. Thomas O’Berry, Federal relief di- 
rector for North Carolina; W. R. Johnson, director 
of the Negro bureau of State welfare; Mrs. P. L. 
Byrd, State supervisor of Negro elementary schools ; 
Miss Laura Erdman, of the Y. W: C. A.; Mrs. W. T. 
Bost, Commissioner of Public Welfare; Dr. Guy B. 
Johnson, University of North Carolina, and Dr. Mil- 
ton Barber, of Christ Episcopal Church, Raleigh. A 
group of singers from Barber-Scotia College provided 
music for the morning session. 

President J. W. Seabrook, of the State Normal 
School, Fayetteville, presided at the afternoon session. 

At this session the officers for the present year 
were elected. Dr. Howard Odum and Mr. C. C. 
Spaulding were reélected chairman and treasurer re- 
spectively; Dr. W. A. Stanbury was retained as vice 
president, and two other vice presidents were elected, 
Mrs. J. A. Cotton and President William Stuart Nel- 
son of Shaw University. 

The Commission stood for a moment in tribute to 
the memory of the late President Atkins. 

Three legislative recommendations were offered, 
discussed and adopted: 


1. That the State assume full responsibility for the 
School for Negro Girls at Efland. 

2. That adequate provision be made for the care of 
mental defectives of both races. 

3. That the State Departments of Education, 
Health, and Public Welfare be supported in their pro- 
grams. 


The night session was presided over by Dr. E. Mc- 
Neill Poteat. He presented Bishop Kern of the M. E. 
Church, South, who spoke on the “Basic Unity of 
Mankind.” Quoting St. Paul, “God has made of one 
blood all the nations of the earth,” he continued: 
“Amid all the outward differences and cultural back- 
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grounds human nature is at last unity. The funda- 
mental things of life belong not to one racial group or 
another, but they are born into us by the uniform 
bond of common blood, the blood of our mutual God.” 

Music was furnished by groups from St. Augus- 
tine’s College, Teachers College, Winston-Salem, State 
College, Durham, State Normal, Elizabeth City, and a 
soloist from Shaw. 


The Governor’s Commission for the Study 
of Problems in the Education of Negroes 


N April 6, 1933, a committee of the North Caro- 

lina Negro Teachers Association composed of 
the officers of the Association were granted an 
interview by His Excellency, Governor Ehringhaus, 
in his office in the Capitol. 

The committee set out certain vital problems affect- 
ing the whole program of Negro education in the 
State. The Governor gave a most sympathetic ear 
to all that was said. The committee in behalf of the 
Association requested the Governor to appoint a com- 
mittee of his own selection to study the problems men- 
tioned. This he most graciously consented to do and 
in addition requested the Association’s committee to 
study the main issues and in a later meeting submit 
in definite form the objectives which seemed attain- 
able. This the committee did, and in March, 1934, 
submitted to him eight objectives. These were prop- 
erly worded and a copy of the same put in his hands 
for further study, along with others his commission 
might find. 

There were two meetings of the Governor’s com- 
mittees of the Governor’s commission. The commis- 
tives. Full reports were made by the eight subcom- 
mittees of the Governor’s commission. The commis- 
sion, enlarged by an advisory commission of fifty 
more leading citizens of both races, discussed and 
adopted the reports and recommendations. The Gov- 
ernor at this meeting on November 21st authorized 
Dr. N. C. Newbold, head of the Division of Negro 
Education, to appoint an editorial committee of three 
to prepare a unified digest of the findings and submit 
them at his final meeting November 27th. 

This meeting approved the digest as the combined 
action of the entire commission, both research and 
advisory. 

The digest is now in the hands of the Governor, 
and will in due course be brought to the attention of 
the 1935 General Assembly. 

In brief, the report deals with: 

Consolidation and transportation. 

Standard high school facilities. 

Raising the average scholarship level of teachers. 
Eight-months term for every school. 

Adequate buildings and equipment. 

Provision for preparation in a much more differ- 
entiated occupational life. 

7. Professional offerings for Negro youth in insti- 
tutions within the State up to the limit which the 
State provides. 

8. Salaries of teachers. 


SECA anc tah Seber 
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A Tribute To Dr. A. T. Allen, Late State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


R. ARCH TURNER ALLEN, 
State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction since 

J 1923, passed to his well- 
Me) ( earned reward on Sat- 
€ CAS || urday, October 20, 1934. 

In his death education 
in North Carolina lost its most po- 
tent personality and the public 
schools a most loyal champion. He 
lived to see the adoption of the 
eight-months school term, for 
which he so courageously fought, 
as a part of the State’s program. 

Coming from the ranks, he look- 
ed upon the public school as the 
common man’s most valuable herit- 
age, and insisted upon the right of 
every child to the advantages of an 
eight-months school. 

Born in the obscure hamlet of 
Hiddenite in Alexander County, he 
began his career in the typical 
one-room schoolhouse common in 
his boyhood days. Later he attend- 
ed a larger school at Morganton; 
later the University of North Caro- 
lina. In later years he attended 
Columbia University. 

He served his State under Gov- 
ernors Morrison, McLean, Gard- 
ner, and Ehringhaus. He served a 
term as president of the North 
Carolina Teachers Assembly. In 
appreciation of his great service 
and splendid preparation, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina conferred 
the degree of LL.D. His rapid 
advancement in the field of educa- 
tion was due to his broad vision 
and keen intellect and his lucid un- 
derstanding of desirable proce- 
dures at all levels in the field of 
education. 

To many of us he was not only 
a great public servant, but a per- 
sonal friend and adviser. 

The Negro teachers knew and 
loved Doctor Allen. To us he was 
always genial and kind, ever con- 
siderate of the man or group lower 
down. 

While he was a great superin- 
tendent, those of us who knew him 
best recognized him preéminently 


as a teacher. He always impressed 
us as broad in his sympathies, 
positive in his convictions—a man 
who knew his own mind, coura- 





ArcH TURNER ALLEN, LL.D. 


geous in the support of his convic- 
tions. 

The State was fortunate in hav- 
ing Doctor Allen so long identified 
with the educational policies of the 
State which he so wisely guided. 

We mourn his loss and respect 
his memory. Taken as he was in 
the prime of life, the State has 
suffered a regrettable loss. 

The tribute of Governor Ehring- 
haus to his coworker well epito- 
mizes the feelings of all people in 
North Carolina, without regard to 
race: “A great public servant has 
gone to his reward. Possessed of a 
mind that had few equals and no 
superior, he was yet one of the 
sweetest, cleanest, and most 
modest of men. He brought to his 
work not merely the resources of 
a great intellect, but the sym- 
pathies of a great heart, and out 
of his courage, capability, and con- 
scientiousness came the richness 
of his service to the State.” 

He spent his entire life in get- 
ting and giving in the field of edu- 
cation. For while devoting his time 


to teaching and planning, he found 
time always for his own develop- 
ment. 

No standards can measure his 
unselfish loyalty to the cause to 
which he “gave the last full meas- 
ure of devotion,” nor estimate the 
influence of that power which 
radiated from his personality, 
whether he was speaking to you as 
a personal friend or weighing 
issues with other great minds 
around the conference table. There 
were many things about Doctor 
Allen that suggested Abraham Lin- 
coln; among them, the simplicity of 
his life and his indifference to per- 
sonal adornment. Edward Mark- 
ham in his pen-picture of Lincoln 
portrays most strikingly as well 
the man every teacher in the State 
delighted to honor. 


“The color of the ground was in him, the 
red earth, 

The smack and tang of elemental things; 

The rectitude and patience of the cliff; 

The good-will of the rain that loves all 
leaves; 

The friendly welcome of the wayside 
well; 

The courage of the bird that dares the 
sea; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes 
the corn; , 

The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 

The secrecy of streams that make their 
way 

Under the mountain to the rifted rock; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking 
flower 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind. 

He held his place—held his long pur- 
pose 

Like a growing tree . . 
down 

As when a lordly cedar green with 
boughs 

roes down with a great shout upon the 
hills 

And leaves a lonesome place against the 
sky.” 


. and he went 


His was a lowly task; he toiled 
At digging ditches thru the wearing 
day. 
And yet he worked with joy, 
And at the end of labor he could say: 
“There is a ditch a man can call a ditch, 
Honest as I am, built straight and true; 
No man could build it better. 
I’d be glad to have God look it thru.” 
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The Value of School Health Examinations 


F the school is to insure 

] a school population men- 

tally, emotionally, and 

@ || physically fit to receive 

5 the instruction given 

CA ) and to live an abundant, 

enriched, and “good 

life,” health examinations must be 
one of its prime activities. 

Our present students are to be- 
come our worthwhile citizens of the 
future. Many of them suffer from 
ameliorable physical and emotional 
defects which they themselves have 
failed to detect because of a lack of 
training necessary to recognize 
symptoms which might easily be 
diagnosed by thorough health ex- 
aminations. 

There are hundreds of thousands 
of persons dying every year who 
should live; an even greater num- 
ber sick who should be well, and a 
still greater number morose, irrita- 
ble, and mentally maladjusted who 
should be mentally alert and com- 
placent if only they had taken reg- 
ular health examinations to detect 
these ill conditions in their incipi- 
ent stages. 

When we stop to consider the 
loss to society caused by postpon- 
able deaths and preventabie ill- 
nesses, our imaginations are taxed 
to realize the enormity. It is esti- 
mated that the monetary loss alone 
in this country from these unnec- 
essary conditions is approximately 
three billion dollars a year. This is 
more than the amount of money 
expended for education. If we 
adopt recent figures, $4,400, as the 
average value of an individual to 
society, billions of dollars in mone- 
tary value alone are lost which 
would be available to society if the 
health of its citizens were protect- 
ed. Upon entering school, the 
child’s life becomes less active and 
more sedentary. A readjustment 
must be made, and the success of 
this readjustment, with least in- 
jury, depends mainly upon the 
health of the child. 

Health examinations serve as a 


By CHARLES M. JENKINS 
Winston-Salem Teachers College 


means of detecting the fit and elim- 
inating the unfit. This elimination, 
if necessary, is a favorable circum- 
stance, for no student should be 
allowed to take work for which he 
is not physically prepared. The 
mere passing of the sixth year of 
a child’s life is not sufficient evi- 
dence that he is ready to begin his 
school work. 

When cases of preventable ill- 
nesses and deaths occur among stu- 
dents, society loses not only the 
expense of rearing, but the poten- 
tial future earnings of those indi- 
viduals and their prospective social 
contributions. Not only must dis- 
eases and deaths be reduced, but 
students must be preserved from 
mental maladjustments and states 
of unhappiness. 

The chief concern of the school, 
however, which must seek to im- 
prove the general health of its pop- 
ulation, is not death, but disease— 
physical, emotional, and mental 
maladjustment. If we concentrate 
on reducing the morbidity rate we 
shall automatically reduce the 
death rate. 

We may feel reasonably sure that 
illness in our schools would far ex- 
ceed our guess should thorough 
health surveys be made and the 
data accruing from them be com- 
piled. I am frank to admit that 
the present reduced budget will not 
permit most schools to provide ade- 
quate medical examinations for 
their students annually, but a com- 
promise might be adopted which 
will make possible thorough health 
examinations at least once every 
two or three years. This certainly 
is not an ideal procedure, but never- 
theless it would reveal a large num- 
ber of remediable defects which 
might otherwise go unnoticed until 
they reached chronic and incurable 
stages. 

The general mortality rate has 
been greatly reduced in the last 
twenty years, but this has been ac- 
complished largely by the reduction 
of infant deaths, though still un- 


necessarily large; and we should be 
ever cognizant of the fact that 
more people are dying now from 
diseases of the heart and blood ves- 
sels, kidneys, and brain than be- 
fore. There can be no doubt that 
a number of these deaths can be 
prevented if health examinations 
are made regularly during the early 
years of life. Parents should be 
encouraged and urged to have their 
children examined periodically, and 
preferably by the family physician, 
because he has pertinent historical 
facts concerning the child’s health 
that relate to his present condition. 
Without these facts, diagnosis is 
often difficult. The expert knowl- 
edge of the physician, due to intelli- 
gent investigation, experience, and 
skill, makes possible the detection 
of abnormalities in their beginning 
stages which offer but little clue to 
the layman. 

Many physical factors as well as 
disease are responsible for the in- 
efficient working of brain cells. 
Modern educators are now think- 
ing of inattention, truancy, and 
laziness in terms of such factors as 
accumulations of toxins, malnutri- 
tion, destruction of cell tissue, and 
improper elimination. Health ex- 
aminations will make evident these 
conditions, and if they exist to the 
extent of incurableness, we must 
face the apparently disagreeable 
facts, for no amount of education 
can remove them; but if they are 
remediable, then instruction may 
guide the student’s interest toward 
successful accomplishment. If we 
would have students accomplish 
most under fewer handicaps, we 
must insist upon thorough health 
examinations under competent 
physicians and dentists at the be- 
ginning of the school term. This 
examination must be concerned not 
only with the detection of abnor- 
malities, but with the prevention of 
them, and the actual improvement 
of the vitality of students. Our 
slogan must be, “Health first; then 
education,” 
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The Problem of Irregular 
Attendance In Negro Schools 


(Continued from Page 4) 
preferred to continue in the little 
dilapidated shacks. When we see 
the little dilapidated, unkempt, un- 
painted building, yard overgrown 
with weeds, old wooden benches, 
sometimes with no backs, one need 
not go far to find reasons for poor 
school attendance. 

Parental indifference is reflected 
in failure of children to attend 
school. Because of their sub- 
merged condition, parents are un- 
able to see that the future holds 
anything for their children differ- 
ent from their present surround- 
ings. They reason that the chil- 
dren are going to remain servile 
share croppers, dependent upon the 
landlord or supply man, as they 
themselves are. They say no need 
for education to be bootblacks, bell- 
boys, hod-carriers, and so on. They 
boast that they came up with no 
schooling and the children can do 
the same. I have heard of cases 
where children actually slipped off 
to school after the parents had 
gone to work. 


In a good many cases poor school 
attendance can be traced to the 
school itself. Statistical studies 
show that the majority of children 
who attend school irregularly, or 
who leave school before completing 
its work, do so because of a lack of 
interest in the work of the school. 
To them the school lacks vitality 
and interest. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that the holding and 
drawing power of the school is one 
of the measurable standards by 
which its efficiency may be judged. 

Many things may contribute to 
a strong holding power, such as at- 
titude of community toward the 
school, the organization of the in- 
struction, the type of school work 
offered, the emphasis placed on dif- 
ferent aspects of instruction, and 
the type of teaching personnel. 


The problem of irregular attend- 
ance is blighting in its effects upon 
our schools. It is an important 
cause of retardation and elimina- 
tion. The child who is irregular in 
attendance loses important parts of 
the subject-matter. As a conse- 
quence he does not understand the 
lessons when he is present. He 


gets hopelessly behind, becomes 
discouraged, and ultimately fails to 
pass. After one or two failures to 
keep up with his class he drops out 
entirely. But this is not all. The 
irregular pupil hinders his class, 
just because he drops behind. He 
not only wastes the taxpayer’s in- 
vestment in his own education, but 
he also wastes part of the invest- 
ment in that of his schoolmates. In 
some states he deprives his district 
of State aid by cutting down at- 
tendance below the percentage re- 
quired by law for granting aid. 

Caliver® found that 66.31 per 
cent of Negro children in first 
eight grades are over-age, 30.1 per 
cent normal, and 3.59 per cent un- 
der-age. In eighteen southern 
states he found that 69 per cent 
are in first eight grades, 74 per 
cent below fifth grade, and 35 per 
cent were in first grade alone. He 
also found that 1.7 per cent were 
in first-year high school, 1.00 in 
second year, 0.6 per cent in third 
year, 0.4 per cent in fourth year; 
3.7 per cent only were in high 
school. This situation would tax 
the ingenuity of the best trained 
teachers and the most consecrated 
leaders. 

Because of the perennial problem 
of irregular attendance, our schools 
are greatly handicapped in their 
service to the community, thus 
causing the Negro to face competi- 
tion in American life at a great 
disadvantage. Caliver says that, 
“Tf the educational chasm existing 
between the two races is ever 
bridged or lessened, improvement 
in school conditions must go for- 
ward at a more rapid rate than it 
has in the past.” 

Negroes cannot meet the exact- 
ing standards of modern civiliza- 
tion with intelligence, skill, and 
courage, and keep pace with the 
tempo of American life, with an 
education that lags behind ten, fif- 
teen, or twenty years. 


This problem challenges the re- 
sourcefulness, the tact, the ingenu- 
ity, the patience of principals and 
teachers and community leaders 
everywhere. If we could but solve 
the problem of irregular attend- 
ance we should not have to worry 
about our problems of repeaters, 
over-age retardation, pupil mortal- 


6 Caliver, Ambrose, op. cit. 
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ity, the great preponderance of 
children in the lower grades. 

Teachers and principals may do 
well to enlist the aid of the Parent- 
Teacher Association and grade 
mothers’ clubs and, yes, the 
churches, to contact poverty-strick- 
en and indifferent parents when- 
ever and wherever possible, to help 
and encourage them to keep their 
children in school, and to create and 
crystallize sentiment for improving 
school conditions and for furnish- 
ing transportation for our Negro 
children. 


Language In the Elementary 
Schools 
(Continued from Page 6) 
erence book when and as often as 
needed. 

The success of the entire proce- 
dure of teaching the English lan- 
guage is jeopardized if we yield to 
the insistent temptation to follow 
verbatim the text-book. Language 
is primarily initiated by the situa- 
tions in life as they touch and 
quicken the expressional impulse, 
but language improvement is but 
little more dependent on text-books 
than is dancing or flying kites. 


8. By setting up grade language 
goals and objectives. Children 
learn more surely and rapidly when 
they know precisely and _ specifi- 
cally what, why, and how they are 
to learn if they have before them 
visible, attainable, and corrected 
objectives of the grade toward 
which to drive. 


9. By drills and exercises. Drills 
are to be employed after the need 
has been recognized by the chil- 
dren. 

English teaching cannot be iso- 
lated from other subjects. It must 
be taught at all times because it is 
used or misused at all times. Good 
English must be demanded in 
geography and arithmetic classes 
as well as during the English 
period. 

In carrying out the foregoing 
suggestions the teachers must 
make certain definite requirements. 
Neatness and legibility in writing 
must be demanded. In the upper 
grades the pupils should be requir- 
ed to use pen and ink and regula- 
tion paper. The teacher should 
carefully correct and grade each 
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paper, for each error on the pupil’s 
paper the teacher should give the 
reference to the text-book so that 
the child may correct his error and 
know the grammatical reason for 
his correction. Then the paper 
should be rewritten correctly. 

I have listed here some periodi- 
cals that you will find most help- 
ful to teachers of Elementary Eng- 
lish. 

1. The Elementary English Re- 
view, 6505 Grand River Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

2. The English Journal, organ 
of the National Council of English 
Teachers, 506 W. 69th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

This periodical, though intended 
primarily for high school and col- 
leges, has valuable material for 
grades as well. 

3. The Elementary School Jour- 
nal, Chicago University Press, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Dedication of New Dormitory at 
Bennett College for Women, 
Greensboro 
(Continued from Page 11) 
cementing the whole program to- 
gether by his grace and sympathy, 
making all feel at home. Presidents 
H. L. MeCrorey and Mary McLeod 
Bethune, and Mrs. R. R. Moton of 
Tuskegee, brought greetings from 


the colleges, and one could not but: 


feel that in their own persons they 
were exhibit A of what such racial 
and sectional understanding had 
accomplished in the recent past. 

Mrs. Moton’s address gave Pres- 
ident Graham the keynote for his 
address. President Bethune saw 
in Mrs. Pfeiffer’s gift a “bridge 
over which thousands of Negro 
youth will pass into the promised 
land of Christian service.” Presi- 
dent MecCrorey rejoiced in the close 
cooperation between all the col- 
leges, both secular and denomina- 
tional, in the State. 

Finally came the part of the 
drama that brought more vividly 
into relief the immediate bene- 
ficiaries and officers of the school. 

There was the president, David 
D. Jones, stripped to the scuppers 
of all self-glorification, wishing 
only that he might sit and drink in 
all the glory which the days had 
brought to dear old Bennett. “As 


love goes to those who do not lie in 
wait for it, so does fame follow 
the man who does his work and 
holds his peace.” 

A great president, by whatever 
standards measured, those who 
know him best love to call him 
David,— 

“Rich in saving common sense 


And, as the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity sublime.” 


He accepted the keys from the 
hands of Dr. Thomas F. Holgate, 
professor in Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

We are sure he had thought out 
carefully many kind words with 
which to express the thanks of all 
the people of our group, but tears 
and cordial handshakes are more 
potent than any words can be. 

As the closing act of the drama 
a sepia-colored Cinderella lighted 
the fire in the spacious drawing- 
room, and guests assembled to re- 
joice with the students as _ they 
gathered for the first time in beau- 
tiful Pfeiffer Hall. 


Unit Organization of Elementary 
Algebra 
(Continued from Page 10) 


D. To present data in tables. 


EK. To prepare bar graphs of 
data presented in tables. 


F. To introduce graphic inter- 
pretation by such questions as: 

1. Which bar is the highest? 

2. How high is the highest? 

3. Which represents the middle? 
ete. 

G. To prepare a line graph from 
given data, such as electric current 
used each month, rainfall during 
the months of a year, temperature 
changes, etc. 


H. To show the advantages of a 
line graph: 

1. By estimating readings be- 
tween spaces. 


2. By asking functional ques- 
tions en: 
a. Intervals of rapid increase 


and decrease. 
b. Intervals of practically no in- 
crease, etc. 


I. To use the line graph for com- 
paring variable quantities: 

1. By plotting on the same axes 
graphs such as heights of boys and 
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girls at different ages and by ask- 
ing questions as: 

a. When is one greater than the 
other? 

b. When is one increasing more 
rapidly than another? 

J. To prepare a formula from a 
table: 

1. By presenting incomplete ta- 
bles. 

2. By finding the missing quan- 
tities. 

3. By preparing a verbal rule 
for the operation. 


4. By writing a formula for the 
verbal rule. 

5. By checking the accuracy of 
the formula. 


K. To show the relations be- 
tween a table, a verbal rule, a 
formula, and a graph. 


Conclusion similar to Unit I. 
UNIT III. The Axioms 


I. General Objectives: 

A. To extend symbolic notation. 

B. To develop the axioms as 
means of facilitating problem solv- 
ing. 

C. To appreciate the operations 
involved in solving equations and 
formulas. 


II. Specific Objectives: 


A. To extend the use of symbols 
for expressions. 


1. Where “+” is used: 
a. A certain number increased 


b. A certain number plus... 
ec. The sum of a certain number 


Adee 

des ae more than a certain num- 
ber. 

2. Where “—” is used: 

Aen toes is subtracted from a 


certain number. 
b. A certain number less......... 
ce. The difference between a cer- 
tain number and__...... mele: 
3. Where “X” is used: 
a. A certain number multiplied 


Dae times a certain number, 
etc. 

4. Where ‘‘~” is used: 

a. A certain number divided by 


5. Where combinations of the 
above are used, as: 
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a. Twice a certain number in- 
creased by....----; etc. 


B. To develop the ability to use 
the above in practical situations: 

1. By writing symbolically such 
expressions as: 

a. The number of books that 
Mary has increased by two. 


C. To develop skill in translating 
algebraic expressions into English, 
as: 3x, 44 x, 2n--n, 3n—2, ete. 

D. To develop the ability to 
write equations involving previous- 
ly learned expressions. 

E. To develop skill in translat- 
ing equations into English. 

F. To appreciate the need for a 
technique for solving equations. 

G. To understand and use the 
subtraction axiom: 

1. By using the pan balance de- 
velopment. 

2. By developing the algebraic 
operation that accompanies the 
above development. 

3. By expressing the axiom in 
English. 

H. To understand and use the 
addition axiom: 

1. Treatment 
above. 

I. To understand and use the 
division and the multiplication 
axioms: 

1. Treatment similar to ‘“G.” 

J. To develop the ability to 
solve equations involving more 
than one operation or axiom: 

1. By presenting a verbal state- 
ment of the equation that is to be 
formed. 

2. By writing the equation. 

3. By recognizing the operations 
necessary. 

4. By operating upon the equa- 
tion. 

5. By checking the result. 


os (Gras 


similar to 


K. To apply the axioms to sim- 
ple problems involving formulas: 


1. By presenting problems 
showing the need for a new rule, 
ag 

a. What is the side of a square if 
the perimeter is 12? 

b. Others involving the formu- 
las: C=2 (pi) R, F=% C+22, 
I==PRT, etc. 

2. By selecting the operations 
necessary for finding the new rule 
or formula. 


3. By operating upon the old 
formula to form the new rule. 

4. By translating the new for- 
mula into English. 

5. By using the new formula to 
solve problems. 

Test on minimum essentials. 


Generalization: 

An opportunity is presented 
here to develop to a greater degree 
the student’s ability to recognize 
dependence, as: 

The formula (q—4g) states that 
the number of quarts equals four 
times the number of gallons. What 
effect will doubling the number of 
gallons have upon the number of 
quarts? If one quantity is increas- 
ing, what change is taking place 
in the other quantity? etc. 

Opportunity Work, etc. 
previous units.) 


UNIT IV. Directed Numbers 


I. General Objectives: 

A. To develop a new attitude to- 
wards measurements. 

B. To extend the ability to use 
formulas and equations. 

C. To extend the ability to solve 
problems. 


(See 


II. Specific Objectives: 

A. To develop an appreciation 
for directed numbers by illustra- 
tions: 

1. Degrees of temperature above 
and below zero degrees. 

2. Number of feet above and be- 
low the surface of the ocean. 

3. Number of miles east and 
west of a certain point. 

4. Money possessed and debt. 

B. To add directed numbers by 
using the above illustrations. 

C. To develop the principle in- 
volved in adding directed numbers. 

D. To extend the ability with 
directed numbers to the ability to 
solve problems of the type: 


3x 2xy 
Add: —2x, —6xy 3x—9x, etc. 
3xy 


E. To subtract directed num- 
bers: 

1. By developing the number 
scale. 

2. By using the addition princi- 
ple: what number added to an- 
other will give ............. 

3. By asking how far it is from 
the subtrahend to the minuend if 
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both are represented on the num- 
ber scale. 

F. To multiply directed numbers 
by using such illustrations as: 

1. (+2) (+8) means + (2) (+3) 
where the first + is interpreted to 
mean “the same direction” and the 
problem as rewritten means: the 
same direction as twice the +3 di- 
rection. 

2. (+2) (-8) means + (2) (-3) 
or the same direction as twice the 
direction of —3. 

3. (-2) (-8) means —(2) (-3), 
or the opposite direction of twice 
the direction of —3. 

C. To developing the principle 
for multiplying directed numbers. — 

H. To divide directed numbers 
by interpreting division as being 
opposite multiplication, as: 
(—6)—+(—2) means: what num- 
ber multiplied by —2 will give —6? 

I. To summarize the principles 
involved in adding, subtracting, 
multiplying, and dividing directed 
numbers. 

K. To prepare and use graphs 
involving negative numbers. 

L. To extend understanding of 
equations and formulas where 
negative values of the variables are 
involved. 

Conclusion of the unit similar to 
the others. 


UNIT V. Areas and Volumes 


I. General Objectives: 

A. To develop spatial imagina- 
tion. . 
B. To develop the ability to at- 
tack and solve problems of space. 

C. To develop skill in algebraic 
multiplication. 

D. To extend the use of symbols. 
Il. Specific Objectives: 

A. To develop the meaning of 
area: 

1. By defining the term “unit 
square.” : 

2. By estimating the number of 
unit squares in figures. 

B. To develop the formula for 
finding the area of a rectangle: 

1. By giving the dimensions in 
numbers. 

2..By counting the number of 
unit squares to determine the area. 

3. By developing a verbal rule 
for the process. 

4. By expressing the rule in 
algebraic symbols. 
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5. By using the formula to find 
the area when the dimensions are 
given in: 

a. Numbers including fractions. 

b. Letters. 

C. To develop and use the for- 
mula for the area of a square by a 
method similar to that of “A” and 
“B”’ above. 


D. To show the meaning of an 
exponent. 

E. To extend the above to the 
ability to solve problems of the fol- 
lowing type: 2a2—2a?215a—a-3, 
etc. 

F. To develop the ability to mul- 
tiply a binomial by a monomial by 
using these quantities as dimen- 
sions of a rectangle. 

G. To develop the ability to mul- 
tiply a binomial by a binomial by 
a method similar to “F.” 

H. To develop and use the for- 
mula for the area of a triangle and 
the area of a circle: treatment sim- 
ilar to SAS ie hee and co (Ga. 
above. 

I. To apply multiplication skills 
to the solution of equations of the 


tyne 3 (beEx) 18 
2 

J. To apply multiplication skills 
to the solution of formulas by de- 
veloping new rules using formulas 
of the type: 

A=I1w, A=l%h (a-b), 
P=2 (a+b), ete. 

K. To develop the meaning of 
volume. (Treatment similar to “‘A”’ 
using unit cubes instead of unit 
squares. ) 

L. To find the volume of a cube. 
(Treatment similar to “B.’’) 

M. To show the difference be- 
tween other symbols and one with 
an exponent of 38, as: 

x? represents a cube. 

x” represents a square. 

x represents a line, etc. 

N. To develop formulas for find- 
ing the volumes of prisms, cones, 
spheres, ete. 

O. To use volume formulas to 
solve problems where the dimen- 
sions are given in: 

a. Members. 

b. Symbols. 

c. Monomials and binomials. 

P. To solve elementary prob- 
lems involving volume formulas 


when the formula must be solved 
first for a certain variable. 

Conclusion similar to the other 
units. 


UNIT VI. Solving Verbal Problems 

Verbal problems in elementary 
algebra may be divided into three 
types or cases: 

Case I. Problems involving one 
unknown. 

Case II. Problems involving two 
unknowns. 

Case III. Special problems that 
have a common type of solution as: 

1. Distance, rate, and time prob- 
lems. 

2. Interest problems involving 
two unknowns. 

3. Work problems. 

4. Mixture problems. 


Cases I and II may be further 
divided into: 

A. Problems in which the equa- 
tions are stated in English. 

B. Problems in which the equa- 
tions are not stated, but are certain 
laws or formulas that are implied. 

All problems under Case III in- 
volve a law. 

In this unit each case will be 
treated separately. 


I. General Objectives: 

A. To analyze complex situa- 
tions. 

B. To recognize relationship. 

C. To solve problems by the 
algebraic method. 


II. Specific Objectives : 
CASE I 

A. To develop technique for 
solving problems of type Case IA 
(one unknown and_ equation 
stated). 

1. By solving problems the equa- 
tion of which can be found by 
writing in algebraic shorthand the 
English of the equation. 

Illustration: Twice a _ certain 
number increased by 5 equals 18 
diminished by three times the num- 
ber. What is the number? 

The equation: 2n+5—18. 

2. By solving problems of type 
Case IA, the equation of which is 
stated in the problem but slightly 
obscured by the manner in which 
the problems are worded. 

a. By rewording to eliminate 
unnecessary words. 
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b. By expressing in shorthand 
the reworded statement. 
c. By solving the equation. 


Illustrations: The area of the 
Caspian Sea, the largest salt-water 
lake, is 180,000 square miles. This 
area is 20,000 square miles more 
than five times the area of Lake 
Superior, the largest fresh-water 
lake. What is the area of Lake Su- 
perior? 

Rewording (first attempt): 
180,000 square miles is 20,000 
square miles more than five times 
the area of Lake Superior. 

Rewording (second attempt) : 
180,000 is 20,000 more than five 
times a certain number. 


B. To develop technique for 
solving problems of the type Case 
IB in which the equations are not 
stated but are implied: 

1. By rewording when neces- 
sary. 

2. By selecting the appropriate 
formula. 

3d. By listing the quantities 
known and the one quantity that is 
to be found. 

4. By solving the formula for 
the desired unknown. 

5. By substituting in the for- 
mula. 

Illustration: The altitude of a 
certain triangle is 6 and the area is 
40. Find the length of the base. 


CASE IT 

A. To develop technique for solv- 
ing problems of the type Case II 
(two unknowns and the equations 
stated in the problem). 

1. By rewording to separate the 
problem into two statements free 
from unnecessary words. 

2. By expressing each of the two 
sentences in algebraic symbols to 
form two separate equations. 

3. By solving one equation for 
one of the variables and substitut- 
ing in the other equation. 

4. By completing the solution 
for one of the variables and finding 
the other by ordinary algebraic 
methods. 

5. By checking the results. 


Illustration: The longest river 
in the world is the combined Mis- 
sissippi-Missouri, and the next 
longest is the Nile. The length of 
the former is 700 miles more than 
the length of the latter. Together 
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their length is 7,700 miles. How 
long is each? 

Rewording for two sentences: 

First sentence: The Mississippi- 
Missouri is 700 miles longer than 
the Nile. 

Second sentence: The sum of 
their lengths is 7,700 miles. 

Further rewording: 

One number is 700 more than 
another. 

The sum of the numbers is 7,700. 


B. To develop technique for solv- 
ing problems of type Case IIB 
where two quantities are to be 
found and a law is implied: 

1. By rewording the problem so 
that two statements are formed: 

a. One statement: The law or 
formula which is to be used. 

b. The other statement: The re- 
lation between the variables in- 
volved in the law. This relation is 
found in the problem. 


2, etc. Treatment similar tc that 
of Case ITA above. 

Illustration: Two angles A and 
B are complementary. Angle A is 
21 degrees smaller than angle B. 
How many degrees are there in 
each? 

First statement: The sum of 
angle A and angle B is 90°. 

Second statement: Angle B less 
angle A is 21 degrees. 


CASE IIC 
Simultaneous equations and their 
graphs 

A. To extend the ability with 
problems involving two unknowns 
to include the specific abilities in- 
volved in the solution of simul- 
taneous equations and their 
graphs: 

1. By showing the infinite pairs 
of values that may be assigned to 
the variables in an equation involv- 
ing two unknowns. 

2. By means of a graph to draw 
a line upon which all the possible 
values related to this type of equa- 
tion are found. 

3. By duplicating the above work 
on the same axes with two separate 
equations to demonstrate the mean- 
ing of a common solution. 

4. By checking the graphic work 
by the algebraic solution of simul- 
taneous equations. 


CASE III 
Distance, rate, and time prob- 
lems. 
Interest problems involving two 
unknowns. 
Work problems. 
Mixture problems. 


A. To develop the ability to 
solve the above types of problems: 
1. By writing two similar for- 
mulas for the two sets of variables, 
as in: ; 
a. Distance problems: 
D=RT, d=rt 
b. Interest problems: 
J—PR, i=—pr 
ce. Work problems: 
P—AT, p=at 
(The fractional part done equals 
the amount done in one day times 
the time.) 
d. Mixture problems. 
V==PC, v=pe 
(The value equals pounds times 
cost per pound.) 


2. By listing the two sets of 
variables under the formulas, as: 


D=RT d=rt 
D— d— 
R= r= 
T= t= 


3. By assigning values to the 
above variables as found in the 
problem or by writing equations 
expressing the relationships be- 
tween the variables as expressed in 
the problem. 


4. By changing the equations 
expressing the relationships to 
two simultaneous equations involv- 
ing only the two variables desired. 
This is done by using the similar 
formulas and the assigned values 
of the variables. 

Illustration: A passenger and a 
freight train, whose rates are 30 
miles and 18 miles per hour respec- 
tively, start towards each other at 
the same time from points which 
are 168 miles apart. How soon will 
they meet? 

The solution: 


Passenger Train Freight Train 


(1) D=RT (1) d—rt 
yw D+d—168 d 
(3) R=30 r=18 
(4) T Tt t 


Using (1) and (3) change (2) 
and (4) to the following simul- 
taneous equations: 
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30T+18t—168 
T=t 
Solve in the usual way. 


Unit VII. Facility in Algebraic 


Computation 
I. General Objectives: 

A. To develop skills in algebraic 
computation to meet the needs of 
advanced courses in mathematics. 
II. Specific Objectives: 


A. To develop algebraic skills to 
the following difficulty: 


1. Addition and subtraction: 
(—4 (a+b-+2c) )—(3 (—2b-+c) ) 
+ (3 (2a+b) ) 
2. Multiplication: 
(x?-+-5xy—3y?) (4x+2y) 
3. Division: 
x8—3x?213x—1 by x—l 
4. Special products: 
((m n—a) +b)? 
5. Factoring: 
ax8+bxy-+cy? 
6. Fractional equations: 
5x?_4x112 —2(x—8) (5x+6) 
as (6x7) 
7. Elementary knowledge of 
radicals. 


Others 


Lord, help me live from day to day 
In such a self-forgetful way 

That even when I kneel to pray 
My prayers will be for OTHERS. 





Help me in all the work I do 

To ever be sincere and true 

And know that all I do for YOU 
Must needs be done for OTHERS. 


Let Self be crucified and slain 
And buried deep, and all in vain 
May efforts be to rise again 
Unless to live for OTHERS. 


And when my work on earth is 
done 

And my new work in heaven begun 

May I forget the crown I’ve won 

While thinking still of OTHERS. 


Others, Lord, yes others 
Let this my motto be; 
Help me to live for others 
That I may live like Thee. 


CHARLES D. Metres 





A PRAYER For ETHIOPIA 


t+ + 


God of the ages! Ruler of the spheres, 
Who, in Thy power, beholdest from above 
Man’s little follies, frailties, and fears, 
Gazing on all alike in kindly love; 
Thou who upon our sorrows lookest down, 
Loving alike both sun-kissed folk and fair, 
Black folk and red folk, yellow folk and brown— 
We who are dark breathe unto Thee this prayer! 


Like as our fathers, ’neath the lash’s sting, 
Yet to Thy faith and to Thy precepts clung, 
And, through the paths of Sorrow’s journeying, 
Still unto Thee their songs of sadness sung, 
Grant, Lord, that we, oppressed by countless foes, 
’Neath the foul curse of prejudice and wrong, 
May unto Thee still carry all our woes, 
And to Thy name still lift our hearts in song! 


Oh, may we e’er when stern Oppression’s surge 
Like waves of ocean o’er our souls hath gone, 
Feeling within our hearts true Manhood’s urge, 
Still, with a courage born of faith, fight on! 
May Ethiopia, throughout all the years, 
Steadfast and true to all Thy precepts stand, 
Rising triumphant over all her fears, 
Led on forever by Thy mighty hand! 


Georce LEONARD ALLEN 
Alumnus of a North Carolina College 
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A Cope oF PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
for TEACHERS 


1. A teacher should actively affiliate with professional organizations of teachers. 


2. A clear understanding of the law of contracts is incumbent upon a teacher. Since a 
teacher should scrupulously keep whatever agreement is made, he should refuse to sign a 
contract unjust and humiliating in form. 


3. It is unprofessional for a teacher to sign a yearly contract to teach for a wage that is 
not sufficient to cover living expenses for twelve months. 


4. It is unprofessional for a teacher to resign unless his contract provides for release on 
giving of proper notice. 


5. It is unprofessional for a teacher to underbid, knowingly, a rival in order to secure 
a position. It is expected that a teacher will verify a rumor of vacancy before filing an appli- 
cation. In a graded school, application should be filed with the superintendent. 


6. It is unprofessional for a teacher to interfere in any way in matters of discipline be- 
tween another teacher and pupil. 


7. It is unprofessional for a teacher to bear tales to the administration about another 
teacher. However, it should be considered as unprofessional not to report to the administration 
matters that involve the best interests and well-being of the school. 


8. It is unprofessional for a teacher to remain in a system and not codperate with the 
administration of that system. Those in authority should be given the benefit of a doubt in 
matters of policy. 


9. It is unprofessional for a teacher to tutor pupils of his own classes for remuneration 
except by special permission of the school authorities. 


10. It is unprofessional for a teacher to absent himself from school or to call in or allow 
the use of a substitute except for serious illness or for other grave reasons. 


11. It is unprofessional for a teacher to measure his duties and responsibilities to the 
pupils, to the school, or to the community in terms of financial rewards. 


12. Since teachers are rightly regarded as examples to pupils, a teacher should so con- 
duct himself that no just reproach may be brought against him. Where liberty of conscience 
is not concerned, a teacher should stand ready to make a personal sacrifice, because of the 
prejudices of a community. 


13. It is unprofessional for teachers to criticise predecessors in the presence of pupils or 
patrons. Such procedure tends to injure the school and to weaken the confidence in which the 
work of teachers is held by the public. 


14. Teachers should be ready at all times to assist one another by giving information, 
counsel and advice, and by such services and acts as teachers can perform without detriment 
to themselves or their work. Such reasonable service should be regarded as a professional duty 
for which remuneration beyond actual expenses should not be accepted. 


15. No teacher should become involved in any dispute or factional difference indigenous 
to the community in which he is working. 


T6216 is unprofessional for any teacher to arouse or to seek to arouse among fellow 
teachers a spirit of antagonism toward another teacher, a principal, or the superintendent. 


17. It is unprofessional for any teacher to recommend to any school board another teacher 


for a definite position unless said position has been officially, legally, and conclusively declared 
vacant. 


MICHIGAN STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 





The Relation of Vocational Subjects in the 
High School Curriculum 


vocational education or 

any of its many divi- 

5 8 || sions in the secondary 
schools of the State, or 

Cz even the Nation, it be- 
comes necessary to care- 
fully inquire into the needs and 
doing of individuals and _ social 
groups which go to make up the 
interrelated groups of present life. 
The day of the individual for the 
individual’s sake seems to be in the 
past. Today it must be the indi- 
vidual for the group, so that the 
individual may continue to exist. 
With the dependence of one group 
upon other groups for some one 
particular product necessary for 
life, sure and safe exchange of 
products must be made. The day 
of home or even local industries 
largely supplying local needs is 
gone. Wheat is grown in localized 
sections and milled in a few cen- 
ters. Meat products are all in the 
hands of a few packers; clothes 
come from New York, cloth from 
the South, fruit and vegetables 
from the South and West, and iron 
from Pittsburgh. The same condi- 
tion is true in many other products. 


Methods of work and processes 
come and go within a short time. 
A new job of today is obsolete in 
a short time. Airplanes, busses, 
stream-lined trains and freight 
trucks have changed transporta- 
tion. The orchestra in the theater 
and the opera house are about 
gone. Concrete is mixed at a cen- 
tral plant and trucked to the place 
where needed. The steam shovel, 
the automatic loom, the shoe repair 
machine and the electric motor 
have caused men to seek other 
jobs. Even the modern kitchen is 
filled with mechanical devices such 
as electric refrigerators, stoves, 
egg-beaters, toasters, corn-poppers, 
and baby-bottle heaters. 

Man to live must work, to work 
he must have a job, and to hold a 
job he must have the necessary 


I N discussing the place of 


By FOREST T. SELBY 


Principal of Charlotte Technical High School 


knowledge and skills. He either 
takes care of himself and his de- 
pendents or they all are a burden 
upon society. Education in or out 
of organized school is a problem di- 
rectly affecting the status of the 
social and economic life of the 
State or Nation. 


THE STATE Must BE PERPETUATED 


“Some of our foremost social 
thinkers such as Counts, Kilpat- 
r:ck, Dewey, Morrison, Bonser, Ben- 
nett, and others, have always en- 
visioned a social order for Amer- 
ica which would permit and en- 
courage each person living in it to 
attain the maximum of appropriate 
growth and development com- 
patible with the assurance of a like 
opportunity to all others. ‘The 
greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber’ is a basic American social 
motif, clearly conceived by some of 
our best thinkers and_ blindly 
sought by the masses. In the early 
day with its limited populations 
and its unlimited natural resources, 
this basic social philosophy could 
justify individualism; but now 
with our technological advance and 
the closely related life thus im- 
posed, it begins to justify America 
in abandoning individualism and 
instituting a measure of social con- 
trol. Confronted with a shifting 
social and economic scene, we con- 
fusedly pick a new path to our old 
goal. Having discovered that in- 
dustrial and economic institutions 
are no longer useful in this new 
setting, we reshape them into new, 
more promising patterns. But the 
goal is constant, for America still 
seeks to create a society in which, 
as James Truslow Adams says, 
‘each man and each woman shall be 
able to attain to the fullest stature 
of which they are innately capable 
and be recognized by others for 
what they are, regardless of the 
circumstances of birth or posi- 
tion.’ 1 





1 Formulated by a group at U. N. C., Summer, 
1934, 


Since Briggs has argued without - 
contradiction by others that “‘The 
State supports free public schools 
to perpetuate itself and to promote 
its own best interests,” it is essen- 
tial that those who teach in our 
public schools have a clear con- 
cept of America’s social goal; else 
they do not know how to pro- 
ceed to perpetuate the ideas which 
society has in mind, nor what it 
considers to be its own best inter- 
ests. With agreement on such a 
social goal and with acceptance of 
Briggs’ “investment theory” as the 
reason for society’s support of pub- 
lic education, some definite pur- 
pose and direction is given second- 
ary education, which in America 
has been commonly thought of as 
the education provided for adoles- 
cents. The task of secondary 
schools then becomes that of pro- 
viding for and encouraging in each 
youth the kinds of growth and de- 
velopment in the maximum 
amounts of which he is innately 
and appreciatively to work with his 
fellows toward the achievement of 
a social and economic order where 
each shall have an opportunity for 
the most complete self-development 
possible without denying such de- 
velopment to other members of the 
society. These kinds of growth 
and development have been vari- 
ously designated at different times 
as the aims of education. These 
aims appear on page 11 of Bulletin 
117, issued by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of 
North Carolina. 


AIMS OF EDUCATION 

1. A sound mind in a strong and 
healthy body. 

2. A home life that is happy, 
unselfish, and democratic. 

3. The ability to read and write, 
to think, study, and act. 

4. The knowledge and 
needed to earn a good living. 

5. The use of free time for 
worthy activities and pleasures. 


skill 
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6. An informed citizenship dedi- 
cated to the common good. 

7. Fine spiritual character that 
is trusted and admired. 

More specifically, then, the task 
of secondary education becomes 
one of providing opportunities for 
these seven kinds of growths and 
development in each individual in 
proportion to his ability and ca- 
pacity. The curriculum then auto- 
matically becomes the experiences 
which are purposefully provided 
for the learners in order that these 
growths may be encouraged. 

The aims of education are given 
in somewhat different form in the 
Journal of the National Education 
Association for January, 1934: 


SocIAL AND ECONOMIC GOALS 
For AMERICA 

1. Hereditary strength. 

2. Physical security. 

3. Participation in an evolving 
culture: 

a. Skills, technics, knowledges, 

b. Values, standards, and out- 
looks. 

4, An _ active, 
ality: 

a. Personal initiative, 

b. Discrimination, judgment and 
choice, 

c. Flexibility of thought and 
conduct, 

d. Individual differences, 
. Codperativeness. 


. Suitable occupation: 

. Guidance, 

al rainine: 

Placement and advancement. 
. Economic security. 

. Mental security. 

. Equality of opportunity. 

. Freedom. 

10. Fair play. 

These goals aim for a trained, 
self-supported citizen as a member 
of society and contributing towards 
an economic society. 


A MODIFIED SET-UP 

‘In thinking about training for 
citizenship, Dr. French writes 
clearly about the present situation 
and future needs of society. “If we 
accept a democratic social philoso- 
phy, and if we accept the function 
of the democratic secondary school, 
then the program of the school 
or its curriculum must present to 
the students opportunity and en- 


flexible person- 


WCHARBSTHX NO 


couragement for socially desirable 
kinds of growth and development. 
Then those who make or revise the 
curriculum have as their task the 
critical evaluation of content and 
teaching procedure in terms of 
their powers to stimulate the kinds 
of growth which society declares 
by its aims of education to be de- 
sirable. They are responsible for 
the arrangement of this growth- 
producing content so that these po- 
tentialities will be most fully real- 
ized in pupils. The criterion for 
both selection and arrangement is 
whether it performs its functions 
of producing desired growth in 
pupils. Since growth and develop- 
ment in pupils arise from the ac- 
quisition or enlargement of under- 
standings, appreciation attitudes, 
habits and skills, then the task of 
the curriculum committee is, more 
specifically, the selection and ar- 
rangement in a good ‘growth-pro- 
moting’ order of the kinds of un- 
derstandings, appreciations, atti- 
tudes, skills, and habits the acqui- 
sition or attainment of which we 
call socially desirable growth. 
These understandings, attitudes, 
skills, when thus selected, make up 
a growth-producing or functional 
curriculum. The perfect curric- 
ulum, then, toward which all 
efforts of curriculum determination 
and revision should aim is one in 
which the understandings, atti- 
tudes, appreciations, skills, and 
habits known to be essential to the 
kinds of growth which society 
wants its youths to make are so 
arranged in such order and amount 
that it is possible for the maximum 
amount of each kind of growth, of 
which each pupil is innately capa- 
ble, to be attained.” 

If the reasoning thus far is 
sound, then it follows that the con- 
tent of the curriculum does not fall 
into “subjects” as we now know 
them. Instead, it is divided, if it 
must be divided at all, according to 
the kinds of growth which it is 
expected to produce. Departments, 
if necessary to the school adminis- 
tration, would therefore be organ- 
ized according to the different 
growth-producing functions of the 
curriculum. This does not mean 
that the content of the present 
subjects would not be included. 
Much of it would. But it does 
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mean that it would be included 
as needed and in an order to pro- 
duce a certain kind of growth and 
development instead of as now, 
for the purpose of adequately cov- 
ering a subject and enabling the 
student to study other similar sub- 
ject-matter. This would give us a 
growth-centered curriculum to re- 
place the present one, which is 
largely subject-centered. Thus we 
might have three major divisions 
of the secondary school curricu- 
lum: first, Health Promotion, 
second, Pre-Professional and Voca- 
tional Preparation, and_ third, 
Socio-Civie Living, including home 
life. Each of these could involve 
the kinds of growth and develop- 
ment of character qualities and for 
the use of the fundamental proc- 
esses. This provides opportunity 
for the kinds of growth called for 
by the accepted aims of secondary 
education in North Carolina. 


The present aims or goals in edu- 
cation include guidance, training in 
the necessary skills and related 
knowledge, and placement as a 
necessary part of the organized 
plan for the preservation of so- 
ciety, the State, and the Nation. 
The knowledge, or, better still, the 
wisdom and skill needed in home- 
making, the many trades in indus- 
try, and the various types of agri- 
culture must be acquired by each 
generation of youth as it pro- 
gresses into manhood or woman- 
hood. 


This set-up requires much 
thought and planning on the part 
of administration, organizers, 
supervisors, and instructors. Like 
other social advancements, finan- 
cial support is necessary. If the 
white or colored youth is to be self- 
supporting he must somehow, 
somewhere, get training and in- 
struction for a wage-earning job. 
If he cannot find food, clothing, 
and shelter in one section, he will 
move on to another place. Man 
cannot or cares not to live on bread 
alone. Why have so many colored 
people left the South? Did the 
past give him an opportunity to 
pioneer, to seek out a new frontier 
for himself and his posterity? Are 
other places offering him oppor- 
tunities he has not had elsewhere? 
We must face actual facts. Have 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Founder of Alice Freeman Palmer School 
Challenges White Youth of South 


N the chapel at Berea 

I College on Friday morn- 

ing, December 14, was 

& || enacted a scene which 

5 promises a change in 

(29) || the attitudes and think- 

ing of thousands of 

white youth, not only from the 

hills and valleys of Kentucky, but 

from the ten or more other South- 

ern states represented in the stu- 
dent body. 

In a scholarly and dignified man- 
ner, with a cultivated voice and 
gestures of unusual significance, a 
little black woman who has won the 
title of Doctorate from one of the 
outstanding universities of her 
people, Charlotte Hawkins Brown, 
protégé of Alice Freeman 
Palmer, founder and pro- 
moter of this unique school 
for her people in the Pied- 
mont section of North Caro- 
lina, in an eloquent and im- 
passioned plea challenged 
the 1,600 or more students 
of Berea College in an ad- 
dress entitled, ““What the 
Negro Youth Expects of 
the White Youth in Their 
Tomorrow.” 

President Hutchins, by 
way of introduction in the 
weeks that preceded the 
visit of this Negro woman 
who was to be the first 
woman of her group to 
bring a message to these 
students, had given a par- 
tial history of her achieve- 
ments in education and 
interracial good-will. He 
presented Dr. Brown as one 
of the outstanding women 
of America. 

As an onlooker and 
listener it was pleasing to 
contrast the gentle welcom- 
ing applause with the thun- 
derous ovation which fol- 
lowed her last words, “‘Will 
you meet us half way?” 


GALEN STONE HALL 


The list reads like a Hall of Fame. 


By J. 8. LEDBETTER 


After expressing her delight in 
the opportunity to be at Berea, of 
which she had heard much during 
her New England childhood, in that 
delightful brogue flavored by a 
little of the North Carolina musi- 
cal twang, she proceeded thus: 


“There is no gift within the range of 
the American people that cannot be 
yours as American white boys and girls. 
The industries, the institutions, the 
wealth, and the government are already 
bequeathed to you. In the tomorrow 
the reins will be put into your hands. 
From the position of President, senator, 
and congressman, to the smaller but 
ever more important offices of county 
sheriff and city councilman you will 
have the administering of the affairs of 
the American nation. The youth of my 
race, a minority group tied to you in 
spite of whatever may be said by 250 


years of the unrequited toil of their 
forbears, are wondering if, in your effort 
to achieve a greater civilization, you 
will ride roughshod over them, or if 
in Christian institutions like this, built 
around a religion intelligently con- 
ceived and passionately believed, you 
will develop that sense of fairness and 
justice, that expression of neighborly- 
mindedness that will include them in 
your plan and program for the develop- 
ment of a finer and better America in 
which to live. If the latter be true— 
and my faith in the American white 
people, however often that faith is disap- 
pointed, makes me believe that it can- 
not be less than true—may I voice the 
aspirations and ideals of Negro youth 
in the subject, ‘What the Negro Youth 
Expects of the White Youth of the 
South in Their Tomorrow.’ ”’ 


The students’ eyes were fastened 
on the speaker and for full forty 


THE PALMER MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 


The Result of the Indefatigable Service of One Negro Woman. . . 


KIMBALL HALL 


AFTER THIRTY YEARS 


“What is perhaps one of the most significant experiments in Negro 
education in this country is to be found at Sedalia, North Carolina. In 
Palmer Memorial Institute we find a type of culture adapted to rural 
life after a fashion unapproached anywhere in this country. Hitherto 
the emphasis on Negro education has been decidedly urban in its out- 
look and possibilities; but at Palmer we have something new—an at- 
tempt to adapt not only education to definite rural needs, but there is 
the inception of an almost unique rural culture.’—Gordon Hancock, 
Editorial, Norfolk Journal and Guide. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 
’ President and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Governor of Massachusetts 
Governor of North Carolina 
President of Wellesley College 
President of Radcliffe College 
President of Harvard University 
Dr. Mary E. Woolley 


Dr. R. R. Moton 
Dr. William J. Schieffelin, President of the Board of Trustees of Tuskegee Institute. 


ALICE FRPEMAN PALMER BUILDING 


The School of Personal Charm 





FRONT ENTRANCE 


CHARLES WILLIAM 
ELIoT DORMITORY 
FOR Boys, 
DEDICATED 
APRIL 26, 1934 


As an indication of the esteem and confidence in which the President of The Palmer Memo- 
rial Institute is held, mention is made of a few of the twenty-five or more outstanding Amer- 
ican citizens who constitute a Special Endowment Fund Committee for this institution: 


During a period of thirty-four years, Mrs. Brown has 
raised more than a million and one-half dollars for the maintenance and equipment of this 
institution, which has conservative estimate of one-half million dollars in property. 
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minutes she held both teachers and 
students to an almost uncanny 
silence in her appeal for justice for 
her people. 

The main points emphasized in 
these expectations were a guaran- 
tee of full protection of the law 
under any and all circumstances. 
Dr. Brown suggested here that 
they exhibited weakness when they 
substituted mob law for the civil 
law which they themselves insti- 
tuted. She also asked for the fol- 
lowing things: 


1. An opportunity for Negro 
youth in any and all vocations for 
which they show an aptitude. 

2. Equal educational opportuni- 
ties. 

3. A proper evaluation of human 
personality underneath black skin. 
(Here she stated that failure to do 
this brought about lynching and 
flagrant injustice to people they 
regarded as not fully created 
human beings.) 

4. The abolition of purely Negro 
jobs and an open door to earn a 
living with equal wages for equal 
work. 

5. The same respect for mem- 
bers of the Negro race that white 
people feel entitled to from the 
Negro race. 


The speaker said that race preju- 
dice was neither inherited nor in- 
born; it had to be taught or culti- 
vated; that Negro women have the 
hardest time, because white people 
generally felt that they could 
easily be prostituted. 

The last ten minutes of the ad- 
dress gave a rapid review of the 
founding of The Palmer Memorial 
Institute at Sedalia, North Caro- 
lina, the financial and racial strug- 
gle under which it had been de- 
veloped from a church for a school- 
house, a log cabin as a dormitory, 
to its half-million-dollar plant, its 
significant and interesting inter- 
racial program, and its successful 
endeavor to enlist the interest of 
its white neighbors. 

The recital brought vividly be- 
fore the group the fact that not- 
withstanding her achievements, 
Dr. Charlotte Hawkins Brown 
must still suffer the indignities and 
prejudices heaped upon the illiter- 
ate and undisciplined members of 


her race. Education and culture 
made little difference. 

There stood this Negro woman, 
an example of what a Negro may 
achieve in culture and education, 
her own best appeal and challenge 
to the white youth of America for 
fair play and justice to her people, 
and when in her closing sentence 
she said, “I promise God to teach 
my youth to strive to establish un- 
derstanding sympathy and interra- 
cial good-will,” with a voice quiver- 
ing with deep emotion she flung 
out the challenge to the youth of 
Berea, “Will you meet us_ half 
way?” Tears filled the eyes of old 
and young, and the burst of sus- 
tained applause that shook the 
building was an indication that this 
woman, a credit to her race and to 
American womanhood, had struck 
a deep chord in the hearts of white 
youths of the South, to whom 
Berea College itself is a challenge. 

The president of the college ex- 
pressed himself as highly pleased, 
and the request of two hundred 
students for a private interview 
and question period made necessary 
another and more intimate after- 
noon meeting. 

The day ended with a conference 
of the combined faculty of one 
hundred and fifty or more members 
who after poignant and searching 
questions voted that day as one of 
the red-letter days of the year, 
and many were heard to say that 
a great forward step in race rela- 
tions had been taken. 


Outstanding Leader 
and Educator Dies 





Professor Walter S. Lee, princi- 
pal of Stephens-Lee High and 
Mountain Street Schools, died on 
December 18, 1934. For a quarter 
of a century he was one of the 
leading educators of the South, an 
individual who was respected by 
the fellow citizens of both races. 


He was a student and teacher at 
Morristown College. He did 
special work at Livingstone and A. 
and T. colleges as well as Columbia 
and Chicago universities. 

In 1924, after many discouraging 
efforts, he succeeded in getting a 
high school for Asheville, which 
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ranks now 1-A in the State. He 
was very active in the local Teach- 
ers’ Association, being one of the 
founders and serving as its presi- 
dent several years in succession. 
He served as treasurer of the 
Y. M. C. A. for a number of years. 
He was president of this organiza- 
tion at the time of his death. He 
was a member of the local inter- 
racial commission. As a member 
of this body his counsel was always 
sound and constructive. 

Professor Lee leaves behind him 
a character and an influence which 
will long be reflected in the field 
of education. ° 


Relation of Vocational Subjects 
In the High School Curriculum 


(Continued from Page 24) 


we provided a training program in 
our system of public instruction 
that will prepare individuals for 
adequate self-support and desirable 
living? Are we building a city, a 
county, or a state that will be a 
good place in which to live? 

Vocational education is that part 
of education which trains a man 
to enter a gainful occupation or 
improves him in his present work. 
Trade and industrial education 
applies largely to work being done 
in urban communities, and each 
local community requires a set-up 
to take care of its type of occupa- 
tions. In connection with our own 
city we ask the following ques- 
tions: ; 

What work can the colored man 
do to earn a satisfactory living? 

What kind of workers would be 
benefited by instruction? 

Could this instruction be given 
by public support? 

Are efficient instructors avail- 
able? ; 

Is necessary instructional equip- 
ment available? 

In conclusion: The State must 
be preserved. Society must be pre- 
served. Society must be safe for 
all. Normal man must be self- 
supporting, otherwise he becomes 
a burden upon society. Public 
education must be so balanced that 
each individual will be able to con- 
tribute his or her best in making 
this State a good place in which to 
live. 
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Mental Hygiene 


By E. E. REED 


Winston-Salem Teachers College 


(This paper was presented to a Conference of High School Principals, Winston-Salem, December 15, 1934.) 
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ENTAL hygiene may be 
* defined as the art and 
mental illness, and pre- 
E { serving mental health. 
Se) 

that its function in the 
schoolroom is to readjust the 
his social environment, and through 
the creation of worthwhile phys- 
a healthy and normal mental 
growth. In this respect the child 

or capacity. 

While we are inclined to speak 
ence, it is nevertheless as old as 
the human race. The mentally ill 
scientific attack on such illness had 
its beginning early in the present 
Clifford Beers. It was not until 
the World War that mental hy- 
real places in the front ranks of 
preventive medicine. 
a cursory manner the early fore- 
runners of mental hygiene would 
folklore, evil spirits, witchcraft, 
sorcery, etc. With these evils and 
bedlam asylum, lunatic towers, in- 
stitutions for the feebleminded, 
rors for the treatment of the 
mentally unfortunate. 
ginnings with all their unhappy 
associations, we have passed many 
rived at a place where we recog- 
nize that much of the mental mal- 
present was preventable, and that 
much of it can be cured through 
-great truths. 

One writer has well said that 


science of avoiding 
S 

It may well be added 

mentally maladjusted individual to 
ical and social activities promote 
is adjusted to his own limitations 
of mental hygiene as a new Ssci- 
we have always had with us, but 
century through the efforts of 
giene and psychiatry found their 
Any brief effort even to trace in 
carry us into the history of magic, 
superstitions are associated the 
etc., with all their attendant hor- 
From these early wretched be- 
milestones. We have finally ar- 
adjustment of the past and of the 
right treatment. These are indeed 
“happiness is the sign of mental 


health.” In this respect mental 
hygiene is the science of happiness. 
It lays down the rules of the art 
and science of being happy. It 
thus becomes the business of edu- 
cation to interpret these rules or 
principles to humanity. 

Metaphysics, philosophy, and 
theology have always been associ- 
ated with problems of the human 
mind; but they have failed to go 
to the root of man’s mental mal- 
adjustments. Mental hygiene has 
gone back of these and has taken 
man as it finds him—with his 
hopes, fears, love, hate, etc. 
Through the aid of psychology it 
realizes that man’s motives spring 
from his inner drives and urges. 
Mental hygiene sees these motives 
as a means of initiating, directing, 
and sustaining correct nervous im- 
pulses. It takes note of modifica- 
tion and retention in the nervous 
system, and changes in man’s 
mental make-up. 

It seeks to know what the hu- 
man mind is, and how it has come 
to be what it is. It interprets 
normal human behavior. In this 
respect it has benefited through 
medicine and psychology. It has 
observed the surgeon in the hos- 
pitals, and the psychologist and 
the psychiatrist in the clinic. With 
the benefit of the results of work 
in these fields, mental hygiene has 
attempted to go back to the be- 
ginning of man’s mental troubles 
and to cut them off at their origin. 

With this new emphasis on 
mental hygiene, a great change 
took place in psychiatry. It has 
developed from the asylum type, 
which is interested in isolated 
mental diseases, to the type called 
social psychiatry, which sees man 
as a unit. It discovers the causes 
back of man’s mental breakdowns. 
Mental hygiene, the handmaid of 
social psychiatry, seeks to prevent 
and to cure such maladies. Thus 
psychiatry and mental hygiene are 


the negative and positive forces in 
man’s program for mental health. 


As teachers in the public schools 
we are directly confronted with 
two very definite facts in our class- 
rooms: we have many children in 
our classes who vary greatly from 
the central tendency of the group, 
and we have many classroom situ- 
ations which are not conducive to 
the best mental health. These are 
real problems which every honest 
teacher must face squarely. 


In answer to the question, “Do 
our schools carry out a program 
of mental hygiene?” the answer in 
general is, No. Through the efforts 
of the school physician, the school 
nurse, and the visiting teacher, we 
have a type of social psychiatry. 
The presence of these people in our 
schools indicates that something is 
wrong, but it does not indicate that 
we are practicing the principles of 
mental hygiene. 


Mental hygiene is not concerned 
with the conflicting theories of 
psychology. Whether you think of 
the child as reacting agent, or a 
proposing mechanism, does not 
change the place of mental hygiene 
in your program. In either case the 
child still remains the product of 
his inheritance and his environ- 
ment. Inheritance marks the limit 
of his possibilities, while mental 
hygiene, through environment, 
seeks to make the most of in- 
heritance. In this respect our pro- 
gram of mental hygiene is a co- 
ordinating factor between inherit- 
ance and environment. 


The principles of mental hygiene 
recognize that the child is a non- 
rational being, and that his en- 
vironment must serve as a rational- 
izing factor in his development. In 
rendering the child rational, we do 
not mean that these forces can 
make him a perfect being, but they 
can render him normal. From the 
very beginning of the child’s life 
there are conflicts to be met and 
adjusted. This is not a sudden 
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process, but through a gradual ap- 
plication of the principles of mental 
hygiene, education should help the 
child to make correct adjustments. 
Unless the child adjusts himself to 
the requirements of the normal 
social order, he becomes a problem. 
Mental hygiene recognizes the fac- 
tors in the general social order 
which make for mental conflicts 
and seeks to help the child to ad- 
just himself to them. 

Fortunately but few of these 
situations are really hopeless handi- 
caps. Our more gifted children 
face these situations squarely and 
succeed. The weaker individuals 
are thwarted in the face of diffi- 
culties and either give up entirely 
or attempt to face life’s problems 
through defense mechanisms. In 
either case such children are our 
problem children. 

Psychiatry sees this impending 
danger during childhood. It knows 
that the basic adult personality is 
usually formed by the eighth year 
of life. Mental hygiene, through 
the aid of psychiatry, seeks early 
in the life of the child to eliminate 
those factors in the child’s environ- 
ment which are calculated to dis- 
turb the development of an inte- 
grated and well-developed person- 
ality. 

The old school sought to describe 
the major portion of mental mal- 
adjustment in the general term in- 
sanity. Today the psychiatrist sees 
feeblemindedness, vagrancy, de- 
pendency, neurosis, psychoneurosis, 
nervous breakdown, prostitution, 
etc., all as mental disorders prey- 
ing on the human race. 

All children are in a measure 
subject to attacks from these 
sources. Disease is no respecter of 
persons. As such these diseases 
are of special importance to teach- 
ers, doctors, nurses, and social 
workers. One writer has said that 
50 per cent of our troubles are 
psychiatric, and that 5 per cent of 
school children should be in insti- 
tutions for the mentally unfit. 

It is again asserted by reliable 
workers in the field that 85 per 
cent of the cases in institutions are 
normal and can be saved by proper 
treatment. People who cannot ad- 
just themselves to life’s demands 
are our greatest problems. There 
are 500,000 such persons in Amer- 


ica today. The knowledge of the 
fact, however, that this condition is 
preventable is a great truth. 

This simply means that we must 
first recognize the early symptoms 
of mental maladjustment; and 
second, we must administer prompt 
and efficient treatment. 

We must learn to treat mental 
maladjustment not as a disgrace, 
but as a disease which needs treat- 
ment. In this work the school is 
a most potent factor. We must not 
wait for the disease to manifest it- 
self through its great inroads in 
the mental lives of our pupils be- 
fore taking action. We must get 
in the foreground with our pro- 
gram of mental hygiene. We must 
call to our aid inoculation, vaccina- 
tion, X-rays, radium treatment, 
miscroscopic examinations, etc. 
We must sponsor surveys, lectures, 
campaigns, etc. Most of all we 
must set up situations in the class- 
rooms which make for normal liv- 
ing among our pupils. 

It is a mistake to confine the 
teaching of mental hygiene to 
special schools or special classes of 
people. It has its place in all types 
of schools and among all classes of 
people. 

The problems of mental hygiene 
are not confined to the pupils alone. 
It is of primary importance that 
we as teachers examine ourselves 
in this respect. This is true be- 
cause we are the most important 
factors in the child’s mental life. 
While it is true that teachers are 
intrusted with the important re- 
sponsibility of developing the 
mental lives of hundreds of begin- 
ning human beings, it often hap- 
pens that many teachers are the 
most potent factors in creating 
mental disturbances in the lives of 
children. 

I cannot think of a greater crime 
against childhood than that of 
placing thirty-five or forty normal 
children in the hands of nervous, 
peculiar, cranky, or otherwise mal- 
adjusted individuals called teach- 
ers. I would prefer that my boy 
grow up without the so-called pub- 
lic education than to have his early 
personality traits warped by the in- 
fluence of the crippled, stupid, or 
queer personality of some teachers. 

We as teachers must face life 
more squarely, and cease escaping 
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the stern realities and responsibili- 
ties of life. We need to have defi- 
nite purposes in our work. Our 
plans need to conform more nearly 
to the cardinal virtues of educa- 
tion. Our objectives, methods of 
teaching, and materials must lead 
more directly to these great aims 
of life. 

We need to develop a philosophy 
of education. We need less con- 
formity to laid down plans, and 
more independent thinking in the 
face of the problems of the new 
social order. Thus an integrated 
personality in the teacher, a posi- 
tive motion toward growth and de- 
velopment, and an honest determi- 
nation to face life’s problems fairly 
and squarely will carry over into 
the lives of our pupils and give to 
them common integrating pur- 
poses. This implies not only inte- 
gration within the school, but inte- 
gration between the work of the 
school and the realities of life. 
This is mental hygiene in its orig- 
inal setting. 

Programs of adult readjustment 
are all right, and are being cared 
for by organizations outside the 
classroom; but it is of greater im- 
portance to us as teachers to know 
that most of the adult maladjust- 
ment came during childhood when 
most of these adults were pupils in 
our public schools. It all means 
that the hundreds of thousands of 
mental defects of today would be 
better off, and many thousands of 
them leading normal lives, if cor- 
rect programs of mental hygiene 
had functioned in the schools dur- 
ing the childhood days of these in- 
dividuals. 

Without any special attempt to 
extol the theories of the progres- 
sive school, it appears that our 
static programs of study, imposed 
methods of discipline, set types of 
school organizations, and _ over- 
emphasized routine are among the 
things which rob children of free- 
dom of thought, spontaneity, cre- 
ative expression, initiative, and a 
chance to work out their own sal- 
vations in a world of reality. In 
this, respect our present-day school 
organizations are back of much of 
our present-day mental conflicts... 


If children are to develop the 
habits and skills, knowledge and 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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A Vocational Guidance Program T hat Any 
High School Principal May Undertake 


HE best definition I know 
for vocational guidance 

l is, the use of every pos- 

® || sible aid in assisting the 

individual to make a se- 

lection of, preparation 

for, and progress in his 

life work. Definitions similar to 

this, and in fact duplicate in mean- 

ing, will be found in the Vocational 

Guidance Magazine and Proctor’s 

Educational and Vocational Guid- 

ance. Doctor Frank E. Spaulding 

also gives a definition which is 

somewhat different in wording, but 
carries the same meaning. 

The place for vocational guidance 
is throughout the whole school sys- 
tem. During the elementary school 
the problem is one of adjusting the 
program to the child, and while 
this same general principle applies 
through the junior and senior high 
school and college, greater empha- 
sis is placed on the study of one’s 
self, his occupation, preparation 
for it, and making progress in it. 
In fact, all phases of school life are 
in need of guidance and direction. 

Probably the most workable or- 
ganization is that in which there 
is a director of vocational guidance, 
especially in large systems, whose 
problems are the working out of 
plans, finding materials and put- 
ting them into such shape as can 
be used by individual counselors in 
each school, where in turn this ma- 
terial is passed on to every teacher 
in the building. This type of or- 
ganization can be increased or nar- 
rowed according to the size of the 
school system and its needs. The 
most important problem is that of 
creating an interest on the part of 
every teacher and finding some 
way of supplying teachers with 
needed materials, and having some- 
one in each system, either the prin- 
cipal or an appointed counselor, 
who will serve as a clearing house. 

The problem of financing is one 
which can be worked out on an ex- 
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pensive or inexpensive basis. No 
school problem can be of any value 
without some cost. With the sug- 
gested organization above, it be- 
comes a problem largely of dis- 
tributing teachers’ loads so that in 
a small school system there may 
not be additional cost other than 
for blanks and files. (A very care- 
ful articulation, however, is essen- 
tial.) But in the larger systems 
there is need of a director and in 
some cases where the individual 
schools are large the employment 
of an extra teacher to take care of 
this work. 

The practical application of vo- 
cational guidance is that of adjust- 
ing programs to pupils and the 
motivation of work in the right 
direction. It is a real problem, but 
one which, properly organized and 
put at work, will create within it- 
self enthusiasm and outcomes 
which will surpass our expecta- 
tions. 

Office procedure should be just 
a part of the regular administra- 
tive program. Records should be 
just as few as possible and usually 
should be tied closely with the 
permanent record card of each indi- 
vidual. In some cases separate 
records are kept, and there is some- 
times an advantage in this. 
Usually, however, like a_ well- 
organized machine, the larger the 
number of parts, the more likely it 
is to get out of order. Records, 
suitable books, and a private office 
should be at the disposal of each 
counselor, where individuals may 
be free to discuss their problems 
and obtain the best of advice and 
guidance. 

As to personnel, much will de- 
pend upon the size of the system; 
but there must be someone in 
charge who will take general direc- 
tion of the work. Wherever there 
is a director, there is a demand for 
wide preparation and knowledge 
not only of school subjects, but of 


industry of all kinds, together with 
the close relationships that exist 
between all work in life. The 
counselor in the individual school 
must be one whose preparation is 
wide, whose contact with life prob- 
lems has been extensive, and whose 
personality is such as to quickly 
win the confidence of students, 
teachers, and employers. The 
counselor really should be the best 
qualified teacher in the faculty. 

First. Through teachers’ meet- 
ings study the problem of guidance 
so that each member of the staff 
may become familiar with its pur- 
poses and its possibilities in the 
local situation. 

Second. Work out a plan of pro- 
cedure best suited to the needs at 
hand. 

Third. Make a selection of books 
suitable for library and classroom 
work. Also select such tests as you 
may find helpful. 

Fourth. Select one member of 
the staff who will serve as coun- 
selor and assume general direction 
of the program. (Not principal.) 

Fifth. In the elementary school 
endeavor through careful classifi- 
cation of pupils to keep groups 
moving steadily by adjusting the 
program to the needs of pupils. 

Sixth. Above the sixth grade 
maintain classification of pupils as 
best you can, using such means as 
you have to supply courses for indi- 
vidual and group needs. 

Seventh. Give to whole group 
assembly talk on ‘“‘The Selection of 
a Life Work.” (See suggested out- 
line.) Following this talk have 
each pupil fill out a slip or card 
with the following information: 


IN ‘Bini: see Home Room No......--- 
What life work do you expect to follow? 


6 Oe ee aoe en ee ae ae Ae eee ai ae aos a 


Where? 
Do you expect to go to work?...........-..-- 
TAT W Leb 2 estat ec sateen ner ated ae te oe 
Would you like to talk over these 

problems with a counselor? -..--....-.--. 
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When have a vacant period? 


do you 


(In case of interviews with counselor, findings 
and important facts may be written on the backs 
of these cards for later use.) 

Highth. Meet group for discus- 
sion of “Why Should I Attend 
School?” or “The Money Value of 
An Education.” Offer opportunity 
for asking questions. Meet again 
those groups having common in- 
terest for discussions of such ques- 
tions as: 

1. Is my intended occupation im- 
portant for the welfare of society? 

2. What kind of tasks does the 
worker perform? 

3. What are the advantages of 
this occupation ? 

4. What are its disadvantages 
and problems? 

5. How can a person prepare for 
this calling ? 

6. What qualities of character 
must one have? 

7. What income may be ex- 
pected? 

8. Does the occupation help the 
worker to have. a good life as a 
citizen? 

9. What new occupations are 
available? 

Under guidance of teachers who 
take an interest in this work these 
topics form splendid suggestions 
for oral or written work in Eng- 
lish. The counselor could supply 
reading lists and data concerning 
local material which would be help- 
ful. 

Other good topics would be: 

1. What I am going to do when 
I leave school. 

2. How I am going to prepare 
myself for this work. 

3. What I know about the work 
of a stenographer, a machinist, an 
engineer, a doctor, or any one of 
the many occupations. 

4, What must I do to become a 


Ninth. Have leading persons in 
various occupations talk to pupils 
about the possibilities of their par- 
ticular work. (Supply outline.) 

Tenth. Counselor should arrange 
for private interview with each 
student. 

Eleventh. Discuss problems with 
parents whenever possible. 

Twelfth. Never tell a pupil that 
he or she should enter upon any 
particular type of work. Your task 
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is to help in the program, not to 
make the decisions. ‘ 

Following the course in general 
science, which should be taken by 
everyone, all should take a course 
of Civics where special attention is 
given to a study of occupations. 
The State Course of Study in Voca- 
tional Civics, prepared by the 
State Board of Education of Vir- 
ginia, will be found helpful. 


SUGGESTED LIST OF BOOKS ON VO- 
CATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR USE IN 
SMALL SCHOOLS 


For Teachers 
Proctor, Wm. M.: ‘Educational and 
Vocational Guidance.’’ Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
Myers, George E.: 
Vocational Guidance.”’ 


“The Problem of 
Macmillan Com- 


pany. 
McKown, Harry C.: “Home-Room 
Guidance.” McGraw-Hill Company. 


Nudd, Howard: ‘‘The Problem Child.” 
Public Education Association, New York 


City. 
Benedict, Agnes Elizabeth: ‘“‘Chil- 
dren at the Crossroads.”’ Common- 


wealth Fund. 
Thom, Douglas A.: “Normal Youth 
and Its Everyday Problems.’’ Appleton. 
Hatcher, O. Latham: ‘“‘Guiding Rural 
Boys and Girls.”’ McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany. 
Brewer and Others: 
Vocational Guidance.’’ 


“Case Studies in 
Ginn & Com- 


pany. 

Cohen, I. David: ‘Principles and 
Practices of Vocational Guidance.” 
The Century Company. 

For Pupils 

Ione, Wool, Wise “Vocations.’’ 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Gowin, Wheatley, Brewer: ‘“‘Occupa- 
tions,’ Ginn & Company. 

Hatcher, O. Latham: ‘Occupations 


for Women.”’ Southern Woman’s Edu- 
cational Alliance. 


Holbrook & McGregor: ‘“‘Our World 
of Work.” Allyn & Bacon. 
Holbrook & McGregor: ‘‘Our World 


of Education.’’ Allyn & Bacon. 
Holbrook & McGregor: ‘‘Our Junior 
High School.” Allyn & Bacon. 
Kitson, Harry D.: “I Find My Voca- 
tion.’’ McGraw-Hill Company. 
Gallagher, Ralph P.: ‘“‘Courses and 
Careers.’ Harper & Brothers. 
Edmonson & Dondineau: 
ship Through Problems.” 
Ziegler & Jaquette: 
Occupation.”’ 
pany. 
Myers, 
Future.” 


“Citizen- 

Macmillan. 
“Choosing An 
John C. Winston Com- 


George H.: “Planning Your 
McGraw-Hill Company. 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR A TALK 
ON THE SELECTION OF A LIFE 
WORK 


The Selection of a Life Work 
1. The need. 
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It is greater than ever before. 

The many kinds of work as compared 
with the few of the past. 

The divisions and subdivisions of 
work so that now many do but parts. 

The need for knowing how to do 
something well. 

That we may be satisfied (content) 
with what we are doing. 

That we may save time and money 
in getting ready to do our work. 


2. Some fundamental facts. 

Everyone is born with certain inter- 
ests and tendencies that enable him to 
do some types of work better than some 
other types. 

A person can do more than just one 
job, for there are a number of jobs 
very nearly alike. 

One does not need to select his work 
blindly— there are ways for one to 
learn. Read about, talk with those who 
know, try it out. 

One may become what he wants to 
be, if he has good reasons for wanting 
to make it his life work and is willing 
to pay the price. 

One must remember YOU> JOB— 
you are greater than your job and must 
be able to answer: What do you want 
to be? Why do you want to be that? 
and How are you going to be that? 


38. Select your own life work. 

Listen to advice and suggestions of 
parents, teachers, and friends. 

Get as much acquaintance as you can 
by tryouts, interviews, and observa: 
tions. 

Reserve the right to make your own 
selection when once you know, but 
make it. 


4. What to look for: 

Look for opportunity of service, not 
rest. The more education and capacity 
one has, the more is demanded of him. 
It is not likely that it will be easier. 
It will require more effort, but you will 
enjoy it more. 

Look for a work that will develop 
the best that is within you. 

Look for what the job is going to 
require of you and what you have to 
meet these requirements. What are 
the physical demands, mental demands? 


5. No harm in changing your line of 
work— 

If you know why you want to change. 

If you have good reasons for chang- 
ing. 

If you make the needed preparation. 

6. Some demands on you: 

Your preparation (experience and 
education) must be adequate. 

Your personality must be suited to 
the work you undertake. 

Your character must be above 
proach. 


C¢- 


7. You should remember: 

It isn’t the kind of job you do, but 
what you are, that counts. 
» No matter what the job may be, so 
long as it meets a worthy need and you 
can do it, it is honorable. 

You can’t do all kinds of jobs, but 
you must do something, 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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The Defense of a Speech Curriculum 
In Negro Institutions 


By F. W. BoND 


Department of English, Johnson C. Smith University 


HE greatest boon be- 
stowed upon mankind 
by Providence is the art 
@ || of articulated speech. 
The Greeks and the Ro- 
mans, in their historical 
developments and social 
adjustments, cultivated that art to 
a very high degree of perfection. 
In his treatise on Rhetorical Inven- 
tion, Cicero advanced the theory 
that language was a communica- 
tive force that motivated and ac- 
celerated the growth of civilization. 
Thus, national intercourse is large- 
ly predicated upon the spoken word 
as an effective means for the trans- 
fer of ideas. Especially true is this 
of the rhetorical use of language, 
for rhetoric in its broadest mean- 
ing is the branch of human activity 
concerned with the communicative 
relationship of individuals in so- 
ciety ; in its narrower sense, it dif- 
fers from the other arts of self- 
expression, such as music, painting, 
sculpture, both in its medium and 
in the emphasis upon the social 
aspect. So long as men inhabit civ- 
ilized communities, so long as men 
argue, plead their cause, defend 
and attack ideals of others, oral 
expression must be regarded and 
studied as a communication art. 
The responsibility for placing a 
positive value and for fixing the 
principles of speech as a means of 
social power upon the potential cit- 
izens rests primarily with the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


PURPOSE 


During these days of modern 
complexity, Negro pedagogy must 
be practical. It should and must 
yield results. The college, the grad- 
uate school, the press, and the pub- 
lic have reproached Negro students 
for failure in oral expression. That 
pupils are leaving school with slov- 
enly expression is evinced by the 
fact that there is no methodized 
supervision of their speech and no 


systematic practice in oral compo- 
sition. In the light of this experi- 
ence the opposite group has agreed 
with the National Council of 
Teachers of English that much 
more space be given to oral compo- 
sition. Prior to 1920 comparative- 
ly little attention was paid to the 
subject. Since that date, however, 
seven of the books published have 
allotted an average of 39.37 per 
cent of space to the oral phase. 

The results of the writer in an 
experiment in the teaching of oral 
composition have been unusually 
gratifying. It goes without saying 
that one of the most peculiar char- 
acteristics of the Negro is his 
crude, barbaric dialect. James Wel- 
don Johnson, Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar, Thomas Nelson Page, and Joel 
Chandler Harris have exaggerated 
and commercialized it, to say noth- 
ing of radio minstrels. William 
Scott Gray of the University of 
Chicago told the writer personally 
that one of the most serious 
charges preferred against the Ne- 
gro is his insufficiency of effective 
speech. 

It is granted that voice and dic- 
tion cover a broad field; and yet, 
with a reasonable degree of effi- 
ciency, should not the thoughtful 
teacher realize the importance of 
eradicating voice obstruction 
brought on by nasal, throaty, 
harsh, pectoral, breathy, thin 
sounds? Sears and Diebel present- 
ed data indicating that mispronun- 
ciation has been known to decrease 
at a rate of 14 per cent a year at 
the junior and senior high school 
level. In the opinion of a commit- 
tee appointed by the Department 
of Interior, another appointed by 
the National Council of the Teach- 
ers of English, and still another 
appointed by the English Journal, 
a course in oral expression designed 
for those leaving our schools should 
consist of (1) poems and declama- 
tions—the judicious and appropri- 


ate use of them is indeed a very 
vital part of every program in- 
tended to train the student to take 
his place in the democracy of the 
world, (2) interpretation of writ- 
ten and oral thoughts of authentic 
origin, (3) analysis of the cireum- 
stances which occasioned them, 
(4) orientation of the structural 
logic expressed or implied therein. 
These, however, are initial steps 
which prepare the student for more 
elaborate and detailed consideration 
of phonetics, conversation, oral 
reading, dramatics, debate, extem- 
poraneous speech, and the formal 
address. It should, therefore, be 
recognized at the very outset that 
speech is a voluntary acquisition 
process whose evolution rests upon 
the mastery of specific organic 
laws. The machinery out of which 
speech comes involves the whole 
body, for speech is man’s crowning 
achievement and is a composite of 
his whole state—mental, bodily, 
spiritual, emotional, intellectual, 
rational. Almost any affliction that 
besets a man affects his speech to 
its harm—poor health, some form 
of disease, the state of his mind, 
dominance of emotion over intel- 
lectual processes, bad habits, un- 
happy surroundings or modes of 
living, and the whole moral or so- 
cial tone that pervades his being. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The accused, like the poor, will be 
with us for many, many years to 
come. Defective expression domi- 
nates every stratum of Negro so- 
ciety. Even the high-brow Bos- 
tonian has been found guilty. Anal- 
ysis of the facts presented in these 
studies indicates that neither the 
undergraduate nor the graduate is 
free of crudity. Do we not contact 
them daily? Does one have to go 
among the rabble to observe the 
following defects: lisps, omissions, 
substitutions, oral inactivity, cog- 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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| EDITORIALS | 





The Approaching State Meeting of the 
N.C. Negro Teachers Association 


LANS for the Fifty-Fourth Annual Session of the 
Association, which convenes in Raleigh April 18, 
19, and 20, are now rapidly developing. 

Speakers of outstanding ability have been invited 
to appear at the General Sessions and the heads of 
the various sections will also have invited speakers 
for some of the sectional meetings. 


The invited speakers are men who are well known 
for scholastic and platform ability. 

Governor Ehringhaus has been asked to speak to 
the teachers at some time during the Convention. The 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Mr. 
Clyde R. Erwin, and Prof. Guy B. Phillips, president 
of the North Carolina Teachers Assembly and super- 
intendent of the Greensboro city schools, have been 
invited also. 

Others who are expected to appear on the program 
in the general sessions are, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois of 
Atlanta University, Dean Alphonso Elder of the 
North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham, N. (es 
and Dr. Harry W. Crane of the Division of Mental 
Hygiene, Department of Public Welfare. Dr. Roscoe 
C. Brown of the United States Public Health Service 
is expecting to visit the Association and will have a 
message. But it is not merely to hear famous speak- 
ers that we are soliciting your presence; your best 
judgment, your careful thought are needed in ap- 
proaching the problems that, in the present moment, 
confront the teachers. 
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You have been following the proposals and discus- - 
sions in the Legislature which so vitally affect all the 
children and teachers in the State. We are at a crisis, 
perhaps the most critical to the cause of education 
ever faced by teachers. The Governor’s Commission, 
appointed at the earnest solicitation of the Committee 
of the State Teachers Association, appointed by you at 
the last session, has made a careful and scientific 
study of all the problems peculiar to Negro Education 
in North Carolina. 


You should be present to listen to the reports of 
your committee on these issues. The Association, by 
means of its organization, is doing a most valuable 
piece of work in the furtherance of a program to in- 
crease the facilities for Negro children. 

As in the past, so now, your Association is worthy 
of your complete support. 

The local committee of the teachers and citizens of 
Raleigh and the entire teacher personnel of Wake 
County have already united to make the social fea- 
ture of entertainment of visiting teachers the most 
pleasant ever held here. The music for the Associa- 
tion is being taken care of by the local committee and 
will be of the usual high character which has marked 
other meetings of the Association. 

The chairman of the local committee on homes for 
visiting teachers is Prof. W. H. Fuller of No. 20 
Worth Street, Raleigh. 


Raleigh is preparing for you a genuine welcome, 
and all persons who plan to come are urged to write 
Professor Fuller for homes, telling him when you will 
arrive, how many will be in your party, and the prob- 
able duration of your stay. Remember also you yet 
have time to send in your membership fee of $1.00 
before the meeting, so you may have your card in 
hand on arrival and greatly expedite the work of 
the business office during the meeting, by reducing 
the number to be given receipts and cards of mem- 
bership at the Convention. 


We take the opportunity here to express the hope 
that this year will register as the most successful 
one up to the present and that the present member- 
ship of over 2,000 may be increased to twice that 
number at least. : 


Evolution of the Governor’s Commission On 
the Study of Problems In Negro Education 


e [Bee report of the Commission on the Study of 
Problems in Negro Education in North Carolina 
is really the culmination of the desire and effort on 
the part of leaders in education in North Carolina to 
have a factual basis for interpreting the major prob- 
lems in the education of Negroes in the State and the 
formulation of an intelligent and economical program 
for future development. 


While the actual steps in the promotion of this 
study are given here, it is recognized that the great 
crisis through which the country has recently passed 
produced a critical attitude in all phases of human 
endeavor. It threatened the very foundation of our 
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school system, stimulated the questioning of all that 
was accepted, and forced efforts at readjustment. 

Changes in school legislation produced problems 
for every Negro teacher. The North Carolina Negro 
Teachers Association meeting at Goldsboro, Novem- 
ber 23, 1927, heard two addresses which dealt with 
these vital problems, one by President S. G. Atkins 
and the other by Mr. N. C. Newbold of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and as a result au- 
thorized the appointment of a committee of twenty- 
five from the membership of the Association to study 
problems involved in: (1) Teachers’ salaries, (2) 
Length of school term, (3) Buildings and equipment. 

The report of this committee was necessarily lim- 
ited in scope and findings because of the lack of avail- 
ability of data. The report was presented to the As- 
sociation in March, 1929. By this time another legis- 
lature was making additional changes in the school law. 

In the fall of 1929 a whole-time Executive Secre- 
tary was installed in office by a commission appointed 
at the March meeting of the Association. A subcom- 
mittee of this commission was selected as a steering 
committee to assist the new secretary in setting up 
~ his office. 

It was this Steering Committee, together with a 
representative of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, which went to the Governor April 6, 
1933, and requested the appointment of a committee 
“to study the State’s program for Negro education” 
and to present its “findings and recommendations” 
to the Governor on November 15, 1934. The Govy- 
ernor of North Carolina gave ready assent to this re- 
quest and directed the Steering Committee to draw 
up a statement of problems in Negro education and 
present them to him in the fall of 1934. 

The Executive Committee of the Teachers Asso- 
ciation met September 23, 1933, drew up a list of 
these problems and appointed a committee to prepare 
a statement to be presented to the Governor. 

On March 9, 1934, the Steering Committee of the 
Association, together with a representative of the 
State Department of Public Instruction, presented 
to the Governor a detailed statement of the follow- 
ing problems: 

1. Consolidation and transportation of small 
schools. pele. i 

2. Standard high school facilities. 

3. Raising the average scholarship level of teachers. 

4. Minimum eight-months term for every school. 

5. Adequate buildings and equipment. 

6. Providing preparation for a more differentiated 
occupational life. 

7. Professional offerings for Negro youth in insti- 
tutions within the State up to the limit which the 
State provides. 

8. Teachers’ salaries. 

The following significant statement is taken from 
this report: 


“We realize that these problems cannot be solved by waving 
a magic wand. We believe, however, that scientific study will 
furnish the facts as a basis on which intelligent plans can be 
formulated for their adequate solution in a reasonable length 
of time by the establishment of the logical succession of objec- 
tives and approximate time for their attainment.” 
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On June 22, 1934, Governor Ehringhaus appointed 
a committee of fourteen members, five from the 
North Carolina Negro Teachers Association, four 
from the State Department of Public Instruction, 
three from the North Carolina Commission on Inter- 
racial Codperation, and two from the North Carolina 
Education Association (white), two of the fourteen 
were also designated representatives for the North 
Carolina Conference for Social Service, to meet in 
his office June 20, 1934, for the purpose of appoint- 
ing a Commission for the Study of Problems in Negro 
Education in North Carolina. 


This committee of fourteen met at the call of the 
Governor on June 30 and nominated the members of 
the Commission of Fifty (later increased to 54), and 
a Committee of Fifty Consultants. These were duly 
appointed. The Commission of Fifty was responsible 
for gathering data on the eight problems. 

The Commission met for purpose of organization 
on July 9, 1934. It was divided into eight committees 
—one for each problem. Negro members comprised 
half of the committee and commission. At this meet- 
ing the Governor used forty minutes to outline the 
purposes of the study and asked that the Commission 
get “the facts and not propaganda,” after which he 
desired the “best judgment of the leaders of both 
races” on a program for the future. 

On November 7, 1934, the Commission made its 
preliminary report to the Governor. The Committee 
of Consultants, fifty in number, composed of out- 
standing leaders in business, agricultural, and pro- 
fessional life of the State, was present at this meet- 
ing and participated with the same freedom as the 
Commission. 

The findings and recommendations in this prelim- 
inary report were later compiled, edited, and sent out 
to all members of the Commission and the Committee 
of Consultants. 

On November 26, 1934, the final report was com- 
pleted and adopted by the Commission and Committee 
meeting as a whole. The Governor was present to 
receive the report. 

The report has not yet been released for publica- 
tion by the Governor, who is studying its contents for 
such use as he may wish to make of it in connection 
with his recommendations to the Legislature. In a 
letter to the chairman of the Commission he express- 
ed his appreciation for the “diligent and painstaking 
work which is behind it,’’ and assured his ‘careful 
thought and study and sympathetic con- 
sideration.” 

The report itself is certainly a distinct contribu- 
tion to Negro education. It is an adequate and ac- 
curate picture of progress in education for Negroes 
in North Carolina to the present, and contains recom- 
mendations based on the facts presented, a thorough 
knowledge of the principles and practices of modern 
education, and the breadth of vision of the 104 per- 
sons who compiled it. 

It must be admitted that the culmination of the 
survey and the formation of the Governor’s Commis- 
sion is due to the constant activity of the Associa- 
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tion’s Legislative Committee of twenty-five appoint- 
ed at the Goldsboro meeting. This committee was 
developed out of the discussions of a committee ap- 
pointed earlier at the Charlotte meeting, to discuss 
and bring before the Legislature the inequality in 
the salary scale. 

For the purpose of public record it may be well 
here to name the personnel of the committee of twen- 
ty-five: 

Committee of Twenty-five. — 8. G. Atkins, W. 8. 
Turner, F. J. Rogers, J. W. Seabrook, H. L. Mc- 
Crorey, Hugh V. Brown, Mrs. A. W. Holland, J. H. 
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Michael, O. R. Pope, G. C. Shaw, H. L. Trigg, G. A. - 
Edwards, F. D. Bluford, Mrs. P. L. Byrd, HE. EK. 
Smith, W. J. Trent, J. A. Cotton, W. H. Holloway, 
Charles H. Boyer, David D. Jones, P. W. Moore, J. K. 
Hilyard, J. E. Shepard, G. E. Davis, W. A. Robinson. 

Articles bearing on the questions herein involved 
will be found in THE NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS 
REcoRD of the following issues: May, 1932; January, 
19383; May, 1933; October, 1933; January, 1934; 
March, 1934, and May, 1934. 

The facts in this article are compiled by the Steer- 
ing Committee of the Association. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson In the Victorian Age 


By Mrs. VINA W. WEBB, Greensboro 


HE period of years be- 


the political and economic view- 


universality of interest, a vastness 


tween 1830 and 1900 is 

I called the Victorian 

@ |} Age. This period cov- 

ers practically the en- 

tire reign of Queen Vic- 

toria, who came to the 

throne in 1837 and ruled for sixty- 

three years. It is said that she 

made the crown a symbol of pri- 

vate virtue and public honor.! She 

presented to her subjects a good 

example of both hard work and 

happy family life. Her personal 

sympathies were felt throughout 

the kingdom and her royal mes- 

sages were tinted with a mellow 

richness which softened her au- 

thority with both the high and the 
low. 

There were other features which 
affected this period in no small 
way. Reform was in the air. The 
impetus motivated by the French 
Revolution was still intense; there 
was the repeal of the Test Act, the 
passage of the first great Reform 
Bill, and Catholic Emancipation. 
Four of the six English universities 
were established during this period, 
and study was for the first time 
placed on an accurate “historical” 
basis.2. Through the Industrial 
Revolution inventions had _ pro- 
moted many industries. Paper was 
now so much cheaper that periodi- 
cals were within easy reach of all; 
consequently the ‘General Reader” 
came into existence. 

After noting this period from 





1 Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., New York, 1930. 


2 Hinchman & Gummere, Lives of Great Eng- 
lish Writers, p. 411. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 


1908. 


Vol 23, p-) 1805 


points, it will be of interest to con- 
sider the literature of such an age 
of diversity and scientific inquiry. 
There were at that time two promi- 
nent forms of literary expression: 
First, the Novel, which had its in- 
cipiency in the eighteenth century 
with Fielding and others, had now 
reached its maturity. More than 
any other form, it gave analytical 
expressions of the varied life of 
that time. Much importance was 
given to the short story. It came 
into its own, for it fitted so well 
and was so well adapted to the 
hurried and complicated life of the 
nineteenth century reader. Second, 
the Essay was published in the 
magazines and so, for reasons al- 
ready mentioned, reached a wide 
reading public. Much useful 
knowledge was disseminated in this 
manner, for this form of writing 
served as a medium of expression 
for most of the great writers of 
scientific, religious, moral, social, 
and historical subjects. 

One might infer from this great 
advance of prose that it was the 
only form of literature used or 
needed. It did exceed in bulk, but 
not in quality, the poetry of that 
period. There were several poets 
worthy of note; but there were 
two outstanding poets, Browning 
and Tennyson, whose works held 
their own.® There were yet condi- 
tions which called for poetic ex- 
pression. Romanticism led into 
spiritual conflict, and there was a 





38 Hinchman & Gummere, Lives of Great Eng- 
lish Writers, p. 411, Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton, 1908, 


of enterprise, which needed the 
support and inspiration such as 
could only come from great poetry. | 
This called for the master hand of 
a Tennyson. 

Alfred Lord Tennyson, the most 
popular poet of the Victorian 
period, was born in Somersby, 
Lincolnshire, England, in 1809. It 
is interesting to note that this was 
the same year in which Darwin 
and Gladstone were born in Eng- 
land, and Abraham Lincoln was 
born in America. He was the 
fourth son in a large family of 
twelve children. His father was 
Rev. George Clayton Tennyson, 
who married Elizabeth Fitch, a 
gentle, lovable woman. These par- 
ents were poor, but of noble stock; 
they encouraged the education of 
their children. 

Tennyson’s early education was 
obtained in Louth. After four 
years there, which he disliked very 
much, his scholarly father pre- 
pared him for Cambridge. He left 
the university before obtaining a 
degree, but while there he formed 
many lasting friendships, among 
whom were Gladstone and Arthur 
Henry Hallam. Contact with these 
men influenced his life and poetry 
in early and later life. 

The sweet influence brought to 
bear upon the formative years of 
his life and his early development 
of a love of nature can best be 
shown in his early poems.®° Un- 
like Browning, his contemporary, 





4 Brawley, New Survey of English Literature, 
p. 307, Alfred A. Knapf, No ¥.3, 1925: 

5 Long, English Literature, p. 457. Ginn & Co., 
Ne ee 9095 
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Tennyson was naturally shy, retir- 
ing, indifferent to men, hating 
noise and publicity, and, like 
Wordsworth, loving to be alone 
with nature. His feeling for na- 
ture is accurate, loving, and of a 
wide field. He tenderly wrote of 
all the larger passions, simple in- 
terests, and the elusive thoughts of 
human society. He could picture 
the human characteristics as no 
one had done since Chaucer. 
Many things that might be said 
of him could be said in the superla- 
tive degree. He wrote songs the 
sweetness of which never tired the 
reader. He excelled all in the pure 
Idyll.7 Tennyson studied for per- 
fection; he mastered the meters, 
using the iambic, trochaic, spon- 
daic, monosyllabic; he understood 
perfectly and gave careful atten- 
tion to the musical value of vowel 
and consonant combinations. His 
forerunners in this line were Gray, 
Pope, and Milton. These facts 
account for the many pleasing 
metrical effects found in his works, 
any likeness to which can only be 
found in the poems of Milton, the 
masterpieces of Coleridge, Shelley’s 
Songs, or Swinburne’s Poems and 
Ballads.? Kellogg, in his treatise 
on English Literature, quotes 
Peter Bayne’s expression of per- 
sonal experience with Tennyson: 


“He is preéminently distinguished by 
the quality of charm. The element of 
sweetness pervades his poetry, sweet- 
ness too subtle to define, sweetness 
never permitted to cloy the reader, 
sweetness cunningly allied with or re- 
lieved by what the poet calls ‘the bitter 
of the sweet.’ He displays no vulgar 
smartness, but no fun, no humor, no 
caricature. A Greek severity of style 
is everywhere apparent; a reverence as 
of one for sacredness of worship. And 
even if we decide that in the work of 
Tennyson as a whole there is too much 
rule and measure, too marked an ab- 
sence of humor, too little of the wild, 
witching graces of freedom, we are, I 
think, safe in regarding the classis 
poetry, the chartered enthusiasm, in a 
word, the moderation of his first poems, 
as a good omen. . . He can select 
with the ease of magic for his purpose. 
He combines old words into new epi- 
thets, he daringly mingles all colors to 
bring out tints that never were on sea 





or shore. His words gleam like pearls 
and opals, like rubies and emeralds. 

6 Kellogg, English Literature, p. 410. Clark 
& Maynard, N. Y., 1884. 

7 Kellogg, English Literature, p. 410. Clark & 
Maynard, N. Y., 1884. 

8 Camb. History of English Literature, Vol. 


XIII, Ch. II. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y., 1928. 


9 Ibid, 


He yokes the stern vocables of the Eng- 
lish tongue to the chariot of his imagi- 
nation, and they become gracefully bril- 
liant as the leopards of Bacchus, soft 
and glowing as the Cytherean dove,’’10 


No more beautiful or fitting 
tribute could be paid to his won- 
derful command of the English 
language. 

In the year 1840 three very im- 
portant events happened in the life 
of Tennyson. At the death of 
Wordsworth, he was appointed to 
the position of poet laureate, which 
position he held longer than any of 
his predecessors; this same year 
dates the publication of “In Me- 
moriam,” and it is the year in 
which he was happily married to 
Miss Emily Sellwood.1! This 
lovely character in his life accounts 
for the type of women he portrays 
in his works. 

The poem, “In Memoriam,” is a 
product of his years of seclusion 
into which he went partly because 
he felt it very keenly when his 
earlier works, such as “The Lady 
of Shallot,’ “The Lotus Eaters,” 
“The Palace of Art,” were attacked 
most unmercifully by critics in the 
Quarterly. The effect of this criti- 
cism is shown in ‘Merlin and the 
Gleam.” Following that came the 
death of his friend Arthur Henry 
Hallam, which plunged Tennyson 
into a period of gloom and sorrow. 
This bitter sorrow may be seen in 
his little poem, “Break, break, 
break, on thy cold, grey stones, O 
Sea!” and particularly in the mas- 
terpiece “In Memoriam,” equaled 
only by Milton’s “Lycedas” and 
Shelley’s “‘Adonais.”!2 This last- 
named poem is a collection of short- 
er poems written at different times 
through the sixteen years that ex- 
pired between the death of Hallam 
(1833) and the publication of the 
poem (1850). It is remarkable 
how he has woven them together 
into one connected whole. In this 
poem one clearly sees his ideas as 
he attempts to answer the ques- 
tions of death and immortality. 
His friends persuaded him to break 
the silence of this seclusion, and 
instantaneous success came to him, 
for he brought forth such works 





10 Kellogg, English Literature, p. 411. Clark 
& Maynard, N. Y., 1884. 

11 Hugh Walker, Age of Tennyson, p. 38. Geo. 
Bell & Sons, London, 1908. 

12 Long, English Literature, p. 460. Ginn & 
Co., N. Y., 1909. 
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as “Idylls of the King,” the blank 
verse of “Ulysses,” and the im- 
mortal “In Memoriam.’ 13 

Other poems followed. “The 
Princess” is a medley; it is a long 
poem of over three thousand lines 
in blank verse. It is an answer to 
the question of woman’s rights and 
woman’s place.!4 Much as today, 
that question gave food _ for 
thought. In this poem Tennyson 
has encouched several lovely gems, 
some of which are often sung to 
music. “Tears, Idle Tears,” “Bugle 
Song,” “Sweet and Low.” The 
poem “Maud” is a monodrama. It 
tells the story of a lover who passes 
from “‘morbidness to ecstasy, then 
to anger and murder, followed by 
insanity and recovery.” It was 
Tennyson’s favorite.t° Another 
important work is ‘“Idylls of the 
King.” It is one of the greatest of 
Tennyson’s later works. The sub- 
ject-matter is from the Celtic leg- 
ends of King Arthuf and his 
Round ‘Table. The immediate 
source of material is Mallory’s 
“Mort d’Arthur.” In his own 
words, Tennyson told his son: 


“The Holy Grail is the most mystical 
and allegorical of all the Idylls. The 
Holy Grail is one of the most imagina- 
tive of my poems. I have expressed 
there my strong feeling as to the reality 
of the unseen. The end, where the 
knight speaks of his works and of his 
visions, is intended to be the summing 
up of all in the highest note by the 
highest of men.’’16 


The following is the section to 
which Tennyson refers: 


“Who may not wander from the al- 
lotted field 
Before his work is done, but being 
done, 
Let visions of the night or of the day 
Come as they will; and many a time 
they come, 
Until this earth he walks on seems 
not earth, 
This light that strikes his eyeball is 





not light, 

This air that smites his forehead is 
not air 

But vision—yea, his very hand and 
foot— 

In moments when he feels he cannot 
die 

And knows himself no vision to him- 
self 

Nor the high God a vision, nor that 
One 

13 Ibid., p. 460. 

14Long, English Literature, p. 463. Ginn & 

Co., N. Y., 1909. 
15 Tbid., p. 463. 


16 Tennyson, Idylls of the King, p. 365. Mac- 


millan Co., N. Y., 1928. 


Who rose again; ye have seen what 


ye have seen.’ 


So spake the king: 
meant.’’17 


tT know not all he 


It is said that the strong and 
noble spirit of Tennyson’s life is 
reflected in one of his best known 
poems, “Crossing the Bar.” This 
poem was written in his eighty- 
first year, and he desired that it 
should be placed at the end of his 
collected works.!® 


“Sunset and evening star 
And one clear call for me, 
And may there be no moaning at the 
bar 
When I put out to sea. 


such a tide as, moving, seems 
asleep: 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the 
boundless deep 


Turns again home. 


But 


Twilight and evening bell 
And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of fare- 
well 
When I embark; 
For though from out our bourne of 
Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar.’’19 


We are told that we should bear 
in mind two things with regard to 
the works of Tennyson. First, 
that they are not to be studied, but 
read and appreciated. He is a poet 
to have open on one’s desk to enjoy 
as one enjoys his daily exercise. 
Second, we should begin to get ac- 
quainted with him in days of youth. 
He is for enjoyment, inspiration 
rather than instruction. The secret 
of poetry, especially that of Tenny- 
son’s, is to be eternally young—to 
find every morning a new world, 
fresh, wonderful, inspiring, as if 
just from the hands of God.?° 

If Tennyson had a message, it 
was that all earthly love is 
heavenly, that faith is the only 
reasonable attitude toward life and 
death, even though we do not un- 
derstand them.?! 

Tennyson’s works 
sweet, and beautiful; 
musical. When one reads “The 
Brook” he can hear the little 


17 Tennyson, Idylls of the King, p. 366. Mac- 
millan Co., N. Y., 1928. 

18 Long, English Literature, p. 462. 
Co, IN. ¥.; 1909. 

19 The 
abridged, p. 869. 


are clean, 
they are 





Ginn & 
Complete Works of Tennyson, Un- 
Grossett & Dunlap, N. Y., 1892. 


20 Long, Hnglish Literature, p. 462. Ginn & 
Gone Nee, L909: 


21 Jbid., p. 467. 
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The Spirit of the Teacher 


By T. M. GARRIS 
Selma, N. C. 





[ep ERHAPS the very first ques- 
Kk tion that the honest individ- 
ual will ask himself, as he 
proposes to assume the 
teacher’s office, or to enter upon a 
preparation for it, will be, “Of what 
manner of spirit am I?” No ques- 
tion can be more important. I 
would by no means undervalue that 
degree of natural talent, of mental 
power, which all justly consider so 
desirable in the candidate for the 
teacher’s office. However, the true 
spirit of the teacher consists of the 
following characteristics: 
1. A spirit that seeks not alone 











pecuniary emolument, but desires 


streamlet as it “‘chatters over the 
stony ways.” We will remember 
this writer, not as a reformer or 
a moralizer, or a prophet of his 
age, but as a poet who was not 
wholly daunted by adversities, but 
who used them as stepping stones 
to the summit, and as one of the 
few conscientious workmen among 
English poets. He wrote some 
stories and dramas as well as 
poetry, but from ‘‘Claribel,” his 
most juvenile poem, to the mag- 
netic poem of his closing years, 
“Crossing the Bar,’ we see the 
beautiful expression of his one 
burning desire. That desire was 
to leave to the readers of after 
years a heritage rich in color, cor- 
rect in meter, and replete with 
sympathy and understanding of 
the human heart. 
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to be in the highest degree useful 
to those who are to be taught. 


2. A spirit that elevates above 
everything else the nature and ca- 
pabilities of the human soul and 
that trembles under the responsi- 
bility of attempting to be its edu- 
cator. 


3. A spirit that looks upon gold 
as the contemptible dross of earth 
when compared with that imper- 
ishable gem which is to be polished 
and brought out into heaven’s light 
to shine forever. 


4. A spirit that scorns all the 
rewards of earth and seeks that 
highest of all rewards, an approv- 
ing God. 

5. A spirit that earnestly in- 
quires what is right and that 
dreads to do what is wrong. 


6. A spirit that can recognize 
and reverence the handiwork of 
God in every child and that burns 
with the desire to be instrumental 
in training it to the highest attain- 
ment of which it is capable. Such a 
spirit is the first thing to be sought 
by the teacher, and without it the 
highest talent cannot make him 
truly excellent in his profession! 


The renowned teacher, Pestaloz- 
zi, Who lived like a begger in order 
to teach beggars to live like men, 
sums up the spirit of the teacher in 
the identical essence equivalent to 
the aforementioned elements. Pes- 
talozzi said: 

“T would have my pupils able at each 
moment from morning to evening to 
read on my face and to divine on my 
lips that my heart is devoted to them; 


that their happiness and their joys are 
my happiness and joy.’’1 





1 Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, Ch. I. 


Wouldst shape a noble life? Then 
cast 

No backward glances toward the 
past, 

And though somewhat be lost and 
gone, 


Yet do thou act as one new-born. 
What each day needs, that shalt 
thou ask; 
Each day will set its proper task. 
—Goethe, 
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Mental Hygiene 


(Continued from Page 28) 


facts, appreciations and attitudes 
which make for integrated person- 
alities, there must be no conflicts 
between the work of the school and 
the realities of life. 

It is in this philosophy that 
mental hygiene makes its greatest 
contribution to mental health. 


The average classroom presents 
three closely related factors in a 
situation—the child, the environ- 
ment, and the teacher. Of these 
factors the child is the most im- 
portant. In spite of the limitations 
set by heredity, we are aware of 
the fact that history is teeming 
with evidences of the fact that the 
teacher, with the aid of correct en- 
vironments and a sane program of 
education, can greatly improve the 
behavior patterns of children. 

When the child faces the chang- 
ing situations of his environment 
he-must do one of three things— 
succeed, fail, or compromise. It is 
the business of mental hygiene in 
the classroom to make success pos- 
sible. It says to the teacher: “Suit 
the task to the capacity of the 
learner.” This is not “soft peda- 
gogy,” but a recognition of the fact 
that failure is a disease to the hu- 
man mind, while success is a real 
tonic. It recognizes that the de- 
velopment of a strong personality 
through successful achievement is 
the biggest fact of the universe. 

Our schools today are not organ- 
ized with the idea that each child 
should have an opportunity to 
achieve 100 per cent of his capac- 
ity. Our promotion schemes are 
centered around the average child 
rather than the individual child. A 
plan of promotion which will ad- 
vance the individual who achieves 
only 70 per cent of the required 
offerings of a course of study has 
already set the stage for 70 per 
cent success in life. 

The principles of mental hygiene 
would make it possible for each in- 
dividual child to succeed to the 
highest capacity he may possess. 

“Comparison and competition are 
usually vicious habits. There is all the 
difference in the world between trying 
to do something well, and trying to beat 
someone else at it. . . . Usually great- 


er satisfaction comes from achieving 
within one’s range of ability than from 


failing in attempts at unattainable 
goals.”—Principles of Mental Hygiene. 

The average classroom teacher 
is confronted daily with thirty-five 
or forty different personalities. 
Like any other social organization, 
the members differ in many ways. 
Each is characterized by his own 
personality traits. 

Some are sociable, others are un- 
sociable ; 

Some are honest, others are dis- 
honest ; 

Some shy, others brazen; 

Some tractable, others stubborn; 

Some constructively active, 
others day dreamers; 

Some dependable, others liars, 
thieves, etc. 

The teacher’s problem is to iron 
out these undesirable traits to the 
best of her ability, and thus make 
these children the best possible 
members of society. 

This program does not mean 
that the school can do anything 
for the mentally maladjusted child. 
Inheritance has already set her 
limit on each one. It does mean, 
however, that when an individual 
varies too greatly from the central 
tendency of the group, that there 
is something wrong which needs 
attention. It then becomes the 
business of mental hygiene to aid 
the school in doing all in its power 
to eliminate all factors or causes of 
variations from accepted standards 
of general intelligence. 

If the school fails in this vital 
program, it becomes responsible 
for the drifters in school who are 
destined to become our delinquents, 
dependents, and criminals in so- 
ciety. 

In the past these evils have been 
thought of as moral evils. Only 
recently have they been thought of 
as mental conflicts probably de- 
veloped in our public schools. As 
such, they are now problems for 
psychiatry and mental hygiene to 
deal with in their incipiency. 

The old method was to let such 
cases drift to the point where they 
would be dealt with through the 
church or the courts. Today we 
call in the psychiatrist who is a 
specialist in this field. He wants 
to know why the individual is a 
delinquent, dependent, or a crimi- 
nal. Mental hygiene wants to know 
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how such conditions can be pre- 
vented in the future. 


Instead of waiting until these de- 
linquents, dependents, or criminals 
appear in society, and then wasting 
time and money on them, mental 
hygiene says study them early, 
correct them through education, 
and turn them back to society as 
useful members of the group. 


Mental hygiene has come to the 
front to say that children who lie, 
steal, run away, become immoral, 
or fail in school, need not so much 
punishment as to be understood. 
Thus understanding the child is the 
key to helping him; for back of 
his delinquency there are causes. 


We are prone, too often, to say 
that children are naturally bad, 
and recommend that they be sent 
to schools of reform. We often 
overlook the influences in life out- 
side the school which probably con- 
tributed the major influences to his 
anti-social tendencies. 


This implies an urgent need of 
child study on the part of all teach- 
ers. One writer has well said that 
we never understand children until 
we learn to love them. 

Too often we are taught that 
poverty is the mother of mental 
delinquency. In reality, mental 
delinquency is the mother of pov- 
erty. Case studies will show that 
75 per cent of the cases in our 
almshouses are due to mental de- 
linquency. Thus many of our well- 
meaning charity workers who give 
baskets to the poor could render a 
still greater service to humanity by 
investigating and eliminating the 
causes back of poverty. 

Our schools today are full of 
youngsters who are destined to 
take up where their mendicant 
forbears leave off, if mental hy- 
giene fails to step into the breach. 
Such children are our delinquents 
of tomorrow. Thus mental hygiene 
stands in a definite relationship to 
the prevention of juvenile delin- 


quency. 
Writers have well said that 
“Childhood is the golden age of 
mental hygiene.” This gives 


weight and significance to the old 
adage, “‘An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” It fits in 
exactly with our program of mental 
hygiene. 
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Among the suggestions for a 
program of mental hygiene in the 
schoolroom may be listed the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. Secure teachers with well de- 
veloped and integrated personali- 
ties, who have definite and positive 
philosophies of education. 

2. Make a psychiatric study of 
individual pupils who vary per- 
ceptibly from the central tendency 
of the group. 

3. Inaugurate a testing program 
among all pupils for general in- 
telligence. 

4. Make personality studies of 
your pupils. 

5. Do less mass instruction and 
give more attention to the needs of 
the individuals of the group. 

6. Follow up your tests with 
remedial instruction. 

7. Create hygienic surroundings 
within your school environment. 

8. Provide opportunities in your 
school for freedom of thought, cre- 
ative work. 


9. Provide wholesome play and 
recreation. 


10. Suit your work to the capaci- 
ties of your children and thus make 
achievement in problem solving 
possible. 


11. Secure a closer codperation 
with clinics, public health, nurs- 
eries, specialists in mental dis- 
orders, and social workers. 


12. Learn more about parents, 
and the child’s inheritance. 

13. Through publicity carry on 
campaigns to create a public con- 
science toward wiping out the 
causes back of the mental malad- 
justment. 

In his book, “The Norma] Mind,” 
Dr. Wm. H. Burnam best summa- 
rizes the suggestions mentioned in 
this article as follows: 


“Certain possibilities of development 
and certain limits are set by heredity. 
To extend these is the function of eu- 
genics. To make the most of them is 
the function of education and mental 
hygiene. Mental hygiene shows that, 
within limits set for the individual by 
heredity, not only can mental disorders 
be prevented, but integration of the 
personality and positive habits of health 
can be developed. 

“To learn to face reality, to acquire 
habits of attention and orderly associa- 
tion, to develop wholesome interests, to 
control one’s emotions, to cooperate in 


a normal special group, are more val- 
uable than the acquisition of all the 
knowledge and the mastery of all con- 
ventional accomplishments. ... Thus 
the application of the principles of 
mental hygiene in all forms of educa- 
tion, whether in the home, the school, 
on the playground, or in industry, is 
essential for efficiency, happiness, and 
normal development.”’ 


Defense of a Speech Curriculum 


In Negro Institutions 
(Continued from Page 31) 


nate substitutions, glottal stops, in- 
verted r’s, fractured vowels? 

A most facetious spectacle is to 
peek in on a business, social, or ed- 
ucational meeting—a conglomera- 
tion of turmoil and confusion. The 
average attendant knows not where 
his rights end or his constituent’s 
rights begin. Personal reactions 
constitute the greatest relief of 
such a meeting. Participants often 
have points of depth as well as in- 
valuable information, but because 
of their approach they invariably 
fail to make an impression. Their 
voices are harsh and monotonous. 
They are neither tactful nor moti- 
vative, but self-centered and neu- 
rotic. Finally the meeting adjourns 
with little having been accom- 
plished. 

There is another group whose 
personality would be enhanced a 
thousandfold were they to consider 
seriously the matter of improving 
their pronunciation and enuncia- 
tion. They are just as likely to 
say ‘“‘bildin” as they are to say 
“building.” Traditional expressions 
among persons in this category are 
as follows: ‘‘colo’ed,” ‘“evenin,” 
“gathahed,” “co’n” for corn, ““mo’n- 
in,” “‘wintah; 7 ‘summah,7 “shox 
“las,” “shadder,” and innumerable 
other like uses. Many of these de- 
pleted demagogues are still invad- 
ing our classrooms. 

If a school system’s instruction 
depends upon the type of society it 
has to serve, then its primary aim 
should be (1) to give its patrons 
a functional education that will en- 
able them to meet the needs of a 
complex society living in an age of 
machines, commerce, and intercom- 
munication, (2) to enable them to 
understand and appreciate their 
background, the traditions and the 
achievements of their race. The 
life that lies ahead of the Negro is 
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not. as simple as the life of the 
past, and requires a different kind 
of education. In other words, there 
will be a greater demand for oral 
activity than of muscular activity. 


CONCLUSION 


Conversation has become a lost 
art in the cultural centers of the 
Negro race. If a revival is to take 
place it must first begin with a 
sustained interest in Oral English, 
a phase of education woefully neg- 
lected. This inarticulation is re- 
sponsible for the absence of many 
cultural traits usually associated 
with an advanced civilization. De- 
baters and orators abound in the 
land, but a conversationalist of any 
degree of proficiency is as rare as 
a Chinese musician. The emphasis 
which is being placed upon oral 
composition, as a medium of ex- 
change to be resegmented in Negro 
social intercourse, is designed to 
lend color and charm to an other- 
wise flat, tasteless, pointless, and 
rambling conversation. In club 
meetings, coteries, afternoon teas, 
the personality of the individual is 
eminently brought out, and upon 
the fluency and effectiveness of his 
language will depend the degree of 
his influence. 





Courage 


Be strong! 


We are not here to play, to dream, - 
to drift; 


We have hard work to do, and loads 
to lift; 

Shun not the struggle—face it; ’tis 
God’s gift. 


Be strong! 


Say not, “The days are evil. Who’s 
to blame?” 


And fold the hands and acquiesce 
—oh, shame! 


Stand up, speak out, and bravely, 
in God’s name. 


Be strong! 
It matters not how deep intrenched 
the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day 
how long; 
Faint not — fight on! 
comes the song. 


Tomorrow 


—Maltbie Davenport Babcock. 
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Greetings From President Negro 
High School Athletic Association 


By M. W. AKINS, President 


| EXTEND greetings to the 

Athletic Associations of the 
various high schools of 
North Carolina,” writes W. 
M. Akins, president of the North 
Carolina Negro High School Ath- 
letic Association. “I wish to thank 
you for the honor you have placed 
upon me. I assure you that we 
shall do everything in our power to 
make the association that type of 
organization that promotes the 
highest type of good sportsman- 
ship. 

“Tt shall be our objective to so 
encourage this attribute of charac- 
ter that throughout the State the 
students will recognize its worth 
through the various sports in 
which they engage. 

“May I suggest the importance 
of the threefold development of life 
—the mind, the body, and the soul? 
These three go hand in hand in 
helping to enable individuals cope 
with a world pregnant with oppor- 
tunities which open only to those 
who can stand the test. 

“May we go forward in the task 
so nobly begun of building fine 
sportsmanship in North Carolina.” 

In order that the teachers at 
large may know those responsible 
’ for athletics within the association, 
we are here inserting a list of the 


officers: 

President, Mr. M. W. Akins, Wash- 
ington High, Raleigh. 

Vice President, Mr. F. G. Burnett, 
Hillside Park High, Durham. 

Recording Secretary, Mr. S. HE. Dun- 
can, East Spencer. 

Corresponding Secretary, 
Horton, Shelby High, Shelby. 

Treasurer, Miss Grace 
Price High, Salisbury. 

Eastern District Secretary, Mr. J. O. 
Harris, Whiteville. 

Western District Secretary, Mr. T. Jef- 
fers, Reid High, Belmont. 





Marie Hi” Gs 


Carrothers, 


Executive Committee 

The regular officers; 

Mr. J. A. Carter, Atkins. High, Win- 
ston-Salem; 

Wire Vein Collins, ). Cyl. Ss Smith- 
field; 

Miss Grace E. Cunningham, Hillside 
Park High, Durham; 
, Mr. W. H. Peace, Colored High, Bur- 
lington; 


Mr. O. R. Pope, Washington High, 
Rocky Mount; 

Mr. P. Jewell, Dudley High, Greens- 
boro; 

Mr. H. L. Trigg, Raleigh. 


Good Rules for Teachers 


In 1752, nearly two hundred 
years ago, John and Charles Wes- 
ley, founders of Methodism, issued 
rules by which the conduct of their 
followers should be governed. The 
appropriateness of these rules to 
life at the present time shows the 
long vision :of the two eminent 
churchmen: 

“That we will not listen to or 
willingly inquire after any ill con- 
cerning each other; 

“That if we do hear any ill of 
each other we will not be forward 
to believe it; 

“That as soon as possible we will 
communicate what we hear by 
speaking or writing to the person 
concerned ; 

“That till we have done this we 
will not write or speak a syllable 
of it to any other person whatso- 
ever; 

“That neither will we mention it, 
after we have done this, to any 
other person ; 

“That we will not make any ex- 
ception to any of these rules unless 
we think ourselves absolutely 
obliged in conference to do so.” 








A Vocational Guidance Program 
That Any High School Principal 
May Undertake 


(Continued from Page 30) 


THINGS TO BE CONSIDERED IN THE 
ANALYSIS OF AN OCCUPATION OR 
VOCATION 


1. Name. 

2. General statement of the 
of the work involved. 

a. Importance. 

b. History of its growth and changes. 

ce. What branches and departments 
may develop from it? 

3. What natural qualifications are— 

a. required on the part of the indi- 
vidual? 


nature 
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Gaston County Teachers Unit 
100% Enrollment, 1934-1935 


We are glad to report, although 
late, 100 per cent enrollment for 
Gaston County, 1934-35. The list 
is as follows: 

Lucky—Miss Hlmira Barber; Trinity— 
Mrs. Lucile Morgan, Miss Virgie Cousar; 
Mount Holly—Mr, and Mrs. A. M. Rollins, 


Misses Fannie McNair, WHdith Hall, 
Virgie A. Webber; Ranlo — Mrs. Dora 
Humphrey, Misses Carnella Humphrey, 


Charline Howard; Lwcia—Misses Fannie 
Kress, Annie Gibson; Beaver Dam—Mrs 
Melissa Mauney, Miss Faye Brown; 
Springfield—Mr. Doras Hoyle, Miss Bertie 
Brevard; Orowders Creek—Mrs. Mary 
Reaves, Misses Hazel L. Stowe, Hazel 
Twitty; Lowell—Mr. Whittier Wither- 
spoon, Misses Emma Hager, Margaret 
Gilliard; Pleasant Ridge—Mr. Rex. H. 
Wellman, Misses Edna Houser, Marian 
Froneberger; Jackson Knob—Mrs. Leah 
Elder, Mrs. Katherine R. Wilson; Sinai 
—Misses Odette Goode, Lillian Elder; 
Rankintown — Mrs. Lula Montgomery; 
Dallas—Mr. C. F. Gingles, Miss Sara E. 
Costner, Mesdames Flora Adams, C. Col- 
lins Vining; Fancy Hill—Mrs. Marie B. 
Cherry; Mt. Chapel — Mrs. Gertrude 
Enloe, Miss Odessa Wilson; Neelys Grove 


—Mrs. Lula C. Davis, Daisy Adams, 
Ovella Withers; Cramerton — Miss 
Doretha Forney; Mauney — Mrs. Isabel 
Mauney; River Bend — Miss Nellie 
Wright; Mt. Zion—Miss Edith Parker; 


Bethel—Mrs. Mabel A. Boyce; Reid High 
School—Messrs. C. J. B. Reid, T. Jeffers, 
H. S. Blue, Misses Pansy Gregg, Bertha 
I. Lisby, Rozella M. Clanton, Mesdames 
Bernice R. Reaves; Jeanes Supervising 
Teacher, Miss Maude M. Mitchell. 





b. desirable on the part of the indi- 
vidual? 
4. What educational preparation is 
required— 
. General, 
. Special, 
Time required, 
. How best secured, 
What schools are available, 
What is the cost? 
What does it offer in— 
Opportunity, 
Advantages, 
Disadvantages? 
. What are the conditions of work 
as to— 
a. Hours, 
b. Regularity, 
c. Health, 
d. Advancement, 
e 
f 
i 


Boom arrogosep 


e. Years of active service, 

fr. Number of positions open? 

(7. Remuneration. 

a. Salary at start, 

b. Salary of persons of average suc- 
cess in prime of life, 

c. Some high salaries attained. 

8. Opportunity for service to 
munity. 


com- 











Shaw University 
Summer School 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


An Integral Part of the University 


June 11th to July 23d, 1935 


Under the Supervision of the Division of Negro Education 
State Department of Education 


RALEIGH 


= OFFERINGS: == 


Courses for those holding: | 
(a) Elementary Certificates, any class 


(b) Primary and Grammar Grade Certificates, 
Classes C and B 


Courses will also be offered for those desiring college credit 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, write 


NELSON H. HARRIS, Director 


Prices Reasonable 
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To the Memory of Those of Our Number Who Have 


Recently Passed Into the Beyond 


+ 
Mrs. ANNIE W. HOLLAND Dr. E. E. SMITH PROF. J. F. K. SIMPSON 
Dr. N. F. ROBERTS DR. P. W. MOORE PROF. WALTER S. LEE 
DR. S. G. ATKINS DR. J. A. BONNER 
& 


I wonder how the other side will be 

When I have finished weaving all my thread: 
I cannot see the pattern nor the end 

Of this great piece of work which is for me. 

I only know that I must weave with care 
The colors which are given me day by day, 
And make of them a fabric rich and true, 
Which will do service for my fellowmen. 
Sometime these colors are so dark and gray, 
I doubt if there be any line or trace of beauty 
There, but all at once there comes a thread 
Of gold, or fair bright blue or rose 

As deep as that of sunset after rain. 

And then I know that there will always be 
That one bright spot to cherish, yes, to keep, 
And maybe ’gainst its ground of darker hue 
It will be beautiful. 

The warp is held in place by Master hands: 
The Master Mind made the design for me. 

If I but weave the shuttle to and fro 

And blend the colors just as best I may, 
Perhaps when finished He will say, 

“Tis good,’ and place it on the footstool at His feet. 


MARY MILES COLVIN. 














AFTER 
AGE® 
SIXTY-- 


WHAT? 


OR most of us, age 60 marks the turning point in life when 
hardships have their beginning—when opportunities for em- 
ployment gradually cease. 


Home Office Building 


By exercising proper foresight, there need be no financial 
hardships in declining years—no occasion for want or privation. 
Ask our local representative to explain in detail the “Mutual Re- 
tirement Plan.” You will be agreeably surprised to learn how con- 
veniently and economically you can safeguard the future against 
the hazard of old age dependence. 
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| F there is not a North Carolina Mutual representative in your community, full 
§ information will be sent you direct from the Home Office upon request. Sim- 
ply write: 


¢ 
NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL LIFE INS. Co., 
DURHAM, NoRTH CAROLINA. 


Gentlemen :—I am interested in your “RETIREMENT PLAN.” Without any 
obligation on my part, please send full particulars. 


North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Durham, North Carolina 


se" “No Home Complete Without a North Carolina Mutual Policy” ee] 
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REVENGE 


By Epwin Carutte Litsey 


I CANNOT understand this awful thing 
Which fouls the precious spring 

Of mercy, and the fount of good, 

And puts a deadly virus in the blood 

Of all who harbor it. 

We are not fit 

To move among our fellows if our heart 

Is blackened by the evil thoughts which start 

To life because some one has wronged us. You 

And I should stop, and think anew. 

Let us not hold a grudge against a man 

Because he hurt us. Our brief living span 

Is far too short for hatred, and the pain 

Which follows in its train. 


Let us forgive the one who did us harm 

Freely and fully. Let us take his arm 

And tell him so. 

Then we will know 

Within our soul contentment sweet and strong, 


For we have conquered wrong. 
Tue SIGN. 
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Message From Our President 
ce} 


May 15, 1935 


To the Teachers of North Carolina, 
Greetings: 


For thirty-two successive years I have been a member of 
the State Teachers’ Association, and have missed only two 
meetings in these years, so it naturally follows that the Asso- 
ciation, its aims and ideals, have had my interest and support. 
As your President, I certainly can’t be less interested or less 
loyal. 


There are to be no revolutionary changes, but a careful study 
will be made of the present trends in education, and the part 
we may play in making our education contribute to the fine art 
of living. The end of all education is to teach one to live com- 
pletely, to find his highest expression of all that its noble and 
good. Education, no matter to what degree it may extend, 
is a failure unless it helps the individual to build character, 
and gives to that individual the opportunity to discover truths 
and express ideas according to the light he possesses. 


Our systems of education have suffered from this lack, and 
may not the Negro group, instead of lagging behind the white 
race in all of its achievements, lead the way through a de- 
termined effort to develop the natural tendencies of the Negro 
child into a harmonious whole? 


Character does not just happen. It is the result of careful, 
painstaking development. The qualities we desire in children 
reach their highest peak only when someone with these self- 
same qualities directs the activities that develop them. 


Modern education is recognizing this fact, and curricula are 
being brought closer to everyday life, and the true teacher is 
working toward a greater spiritual interest in the individual, 
that he may become a normal, capable, efficient person. 


Let us move forward with open eyes and open minds. Let 
us keep our faith in human beings, and especially those human 
beings with whom we have to deal in the State of North Caro- 
lina. Let us keep our faith in God and the ultimate triumph of 


justice. 
Yours for success, 


CHARLOTTE HAWKINS BROWN. 















Dr. CHARLOTTE HAWKINS BROWN 
President-elect 
North Carolina Negro Teachers 
Association 
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Constitution of N.C. Negro Teachers Association 


SHOWING AMENDMENTS ENACTED AT THE FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 
The name of this Association shall be the North Carolina 
Negro Teachers Association. 
ARTICLE II 
PURPOSE 
The purpose of this Association shall be to encourage the 
highest professional standards for the teachers who are en- 
trusted with the mental, moral, and physical education of the 
Negro youth of North Carolina, to the end that these Negro 
boys and girls may be developed into useful and patriotic citi- 
zens. 
ARTICLH III 
MEMBERSHIP 


Srorion 1. Membership in the North Carolina Negro Teach- 
ers Association may include any person engaged in teaching 
Negroes or actively interested in Negro education in North 
Carolina. i 

Sno. 2. The Association shall consist of local units organ- 
ized in various counties in North Carolina. A local unit may 
be organized by ten or more teachers. The local units shall 
be represented in the State body by delegates, and each unit 
shall be entitled to one delegate for every ten members and a 
major fraction of ten, and such other persons as qualify under 
Article IlI, Section 1, and pay the required fee. 

Suc. 3. All members shall have the privilege of voting in 
all business sessions. The Executive Committee shall appoint 
a Committee on Credentials. 


ARTICLE IV 
DUES 
The annual dues for the members of the Association shall 
be $1.00, and may be paid through local units or to the Exec- 
utive Secretary of the State Association direct, who shall, in 
turn, turn over the same to the Treasurer of the State Asso- 
ciation. 
ARTICLE V 
TIME AND PLACE 


The Association by vote at the annual business meeting shall 
determine the time and place of the next meeting, but the 
Executive Committee shall act for the Association in this mat- 
ter in case of emergency. 

ARTICLE VI 
OFFICERS 


Secrion 1. The officers of this Association shall be a Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Recording Secretary, Executive Secretary, 
Treasurer, Chairman of Sections, Secretaries of Sections, and 
members of such committees as shall be appointed. They shall 
be installed at the meeting in which they are elected. 

Src. 2. The duties of the officers shall be the usual duties of 
such officers and such other duties as the Association may see 
fit to place upon them. The Executive Committee shall super- 
vise and direct the work of the Executive Secretary. 

Sec. 8. The Treasurer of the Association shall give bond in 
such sum as the Executive Committee shall deem necessary. 

Sec. 4. The President shall not succeed himself more than 
once. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Secretary shall be elected for a term 
of office of two years, on condition of satisfactory service. 


ARTICLE VII 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Section 1. The Executive Committee shall be composed of 
nine members, exclusive of the President, Vice President, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Recording Secretary, and Treasurer, who shall 
be members ex officio. Three new members of the Executive 
Committee shall be elected each year for a term of three years. 
When there is a retiring President he shall be one of the three 
new members. The President of the Association shall be 
chairman of the Executive Committee. To put this plan into 


effect for the first year the Association shall elect three mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee for a term of one year, three 
for a term of two years, and three for a term of three years. 


Src. 2. The Executive Committee shall have the power herein 
stated and shall act as a general advisory committee for the 
Association. 

They shall have at least one meeting during the recess of 
the Association, at the call of the Chairman, and in case of an 
emergency shall determine the time and place of the meeting 
of the Association, and shall notify the members of such 
changes through the public press and through the secretaries 
of local units, not later than three months before the time of 
meeting. 

They shall attend to such other business as may come before 
them and shall have entire charge of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion during the recess, and shall determine how the next pro- 
gram shall be’ arranged. 


Sec. 3. The accounts of the Association shall be audited at 
least annually by a certified public accountant under the super- 
vision of the Hxecutive Committee. 

The expenses of the Executive Committee shall be paid from 
the funds of the Association. 


Sec. 4. The Executive Committee shall submit to the body 
en actual or estimated budget of the expenses of the Associa- 
tion, including their meetings for the next year, and such other 
expenditures that they may consider wise; and no money shall 
be appropriated from the treasury until the same has been 
considered by the Executive Committee and their report on the 
same presented to the body for its action. 


ARTICLE VIII 
HLECTIONS 


Section 1. Hlections shall take place at the annual meetings 
on the morning of the third day of the session and by viva 
voce vote, all members participating. A Nominating Committee 
shall be appointed by the President by noon of the second day 
of the meeting, and this Nominating Committee shall bring to 
the business meeting a name for each office to be filled. But 
before action is taken on the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee any member may have the power to nominate from the 
floor for any office to be filled. 


Sec. 2. The candidate for Executive Secretary shall be nom- 
inated by the Executive Committee and elected by the Asso- 
ciation. 

ARTICLE IX 


The following shall be considered the Sections of the Asso- 
ciation: 
The Rural and Hlementary Section. 
The Home Economics Section. 
The Vocational Agriculture Section. 
The High School Section. 
The Teacher Training Section. 
6. The College Section. 


These sections may be added to or changed upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee. 

A member of a local unit may select the section of which he 
wishes to be a member and shall be entitled to vote in that 
section, and in no other. 


OR GC DF 


ARTICLE X 
QuORUM 


The presence of twenty members shall constitute a quorum 
for transaction of business. 


ARTICLE XI 
AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to this Constitution must be offered in writing 
to the Executive Committee, who shall report the same to the 
Association with their recommendation at least one day before 
a vote is to be taken on them. If approved by vote of two- 
thirds of the members present, they shall become a part of this 
Constitution. 


The Negro and Social Reorganization 


By Dr. W. E. B. DUBOIS 


Head of the Department of Sociology, Atlanta University 


LIKE, if possible, to 
I keep within the bounds 

of the general subject 

& || on an occasion like this, 
5 but I humbly confess 
(tA 2) that after reading your 
convention theme 
through several times, I have been 
quite unable to understand its 
meaning. I can only piously hope 
that the subject of this paper, 
“The Negro and Social Reorganiza- 
tion,” has some faint relation to 
“Citizenship and the Child-Center- 
ed School.” 


In no other group and no other 
country has such faith in the school 
as an organ of social reform been 
held as in the United States and 
among American Negroes. We 
seem, almost, to base our whole be- 
lief in social reform and economic 
rebuilding upon the public school 
and the college. Naturally, what 
we mean by this is that an in- 
telligent citizenship is the first 
logical step toward the ultimate 
rebuilding of humanity. But we 
must be careful in repeating this 
truism to remember that reform 
does not come through the teach- 
ing of intelligence, nor even 
through intelligence itself, but only 
through the rightly directed work 
of intelligent men. The _ school, 
therefore, is only indirectly an in- 
stitution for reform. And it is for 
this reason that in most countries 
today no one is looking toward the 
school in itself as the instrument 
through which the world is to be 
rebuilt. This attitude must be 
adopted in America and in Negro 
schools lest we land in intellectual 
muddle. 


THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL 


I have, for instance, just come 
from a meeting of the Negro 
teachers of Georgia. The main 
theme of their convention was the 
“adaptation of the curriculum to 
the peculiar needs of Negro chil- 
dren,” and the suppressed minor 
premise was that the social and 
particularly the economic difficul- 
ties now faced by the Negro race 


could be met by a change in the 
curriculum of the public schools. 

It seemed to me, therefore, 
necessary to emphasize at that 
meeting the fact that the first job 
of the public schools was not to 
put the Negro to work nor secure 
him an income, but to make him 
an intelligent man. And _ that, 
then, as an intelligent man, he, 
through institutions other than 
the school, would attack the press- 
ing and fundamental problems of 
earning a living. And I went fur- 
ther to emphasize the clear truth 
that the teaching of intelligence 
depended primarily upon the ac- 
quisition of the tools which opened 
the gates to intelligence, namely, 
learning to read, write, and count. 
In this line, I said: 

“If we follow the development of 
the public school system the world 
around, and strengthen our observ- 
ance by sound psychology, we know 
perfectly well that what the school 
child needs, from 6-12, is the care- 
ful, continuous, and _ repeatedly 
checked pursuit of a few simple 
avenues to knowledge. This school 
curriculum cannot be divided up 
into separate, unrelated parts. It 
must be one converging whole, and 
it must lead to a single, simple, un- 
equivocable result. 

“First, the child must learn to 
read. Half, even three-fourths, of 
the difficulties in our schools and 
colleges and universities, and the 
difficulties of basing democratic 
government and civilization upon 
intelligence, is the plain and un- 
questioned fact that most people 
cannot read; they cannot intelli- 
gently take a piece of well-written 
English and in a reasonably short 
time get a clear and distinct idea 
of just what the writer meant to 
say. Now, that ability to read 
does not come by chance or in- 
spiration; it comes by severe and 
continuous discipline, checked and 
rechecked by teachers who them- 
selves can read, and who know 
what to read, and how to read. 

“There is no substitute for this 
fundamental knowledge, and no 


short-cut to its attainment. You 
cannot exchange for knowledge of 
reading adeptness in whitewash- 
ing trees or facility in boiling 
potatoes. I should be the last to 
deny that trees ought to be cared 
for, or that food ought to be cook- 
ed; but Iam insisting that the first 
duty of the public school to its chil- 
dren is to teach them to read, and 
that no person ought to be sent out 
of the elementary school who can- 
not read. 

“Secondly, the child must learn 
how to write. Not simply to form 
words and letters by hand, or on 
the typewriter; but to be able to 
express its own thoughts, or the 
thoughts of others, in clear, 
idiomatic, and grammatical Eng- 
lish. Here, again, there is abso- 
lutely nothing that can take the 
place of this. I do not care how 
elaborate the provisions of the 
elementary school may be for sew- 
ing shirts or washing dishes, the 
first thing which the elementary 
school must do after the child has 
learned to read, and while it is 
learning, is to teach it to write 
good English. And there again one 
has but to listen to the slovenly 
English on the street and over the 
radio, the careless talk on the pub- 
lic platform, and the utterly im- 
possible current conversation of 
men and women, as well as chil- 
dren, to realize that the expression 
of human thought in America to- 
day is in an elementary condition, 
and that among Negroes it has not 
quite reached the elementary stage. 

“The third business of the pub- 
lic school is to teach children to 
use numbers, and if the public 
school has been remiss in teaching 
reading and writing, it has almost 
failed when it comes to addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. 

“Here, again, there is no royal 
road. My daughter attended as a 
child a first-class kindergarten and 
a progressive grade school. But 
there was so much to study and to 
do, and so much education ram- 
pant, the school was so ‘child-cen- 
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tered,’ that it forgot the multipli- 
cation table; so that when she went 
to a real school, and entered the 
fifth grade, she had to stop every- 
thing and learn the multiplication 
table. The learning of the mul- 
tiplication table cannot be done by 
inspiration or exhortation. It is a 
matter of blunt, hard exercise of 
memory, done so repeatedly for so 
many years that it bocems second 
nature, so that it cannot be for- 
gotten. 

“Moreover, the proper and ab- 
solutely correct use of numbers is 
the only road to the use of human 
reason, and one can see how this 
discipline has been neglected in the 
elementary schools of the world 
when one notes the pitiable inabil- 
ity of the mass of men to do a 
simple, straight bit of reasoning. 
It is logically easy in every pres- 
idential campaign to have two and 
two equal five, and to have the 
square of the hypotenuse equal 
anything but what it logically and 
unalterably must equal. 

“These are the three disciplines 
which are the gates to intelligence, 
and which no school can fail to 
teach thoroughly and definitely, 
and call itself a school.” 

So much for my work in 
Georgia. Tonight, in North Caro- 
lina, I want to take a step beyond 
the school. 


EARNING A LIVING 


Our problem of earning a living 
within the Negro race is not settled 
by a negative. If the school is not 
the organ which is going to help 
the Negro achieve economic re- 
form, how is this reform to be 
brought about? Because, certain- 
ly, the present situation is critical 
and full of dangers. It has changed 
materially from the early years of 
the twentieth century. At that 
time we had laid down a program 
of economic rebuilding which gain- 
ed wide allegiance. It was pointed 
out then that the mass of Negroes 
were farmers, laborers, and serv- 
ants; that in all probability these 
were going to be the occupations 
of Negroes for many years; that, 
therefore, Negroes should be train- 
ed for these occupations so that 
they could do them well, and that 
the best place for this training was 


in a certain type of school called 
the industrial school. 


A generation has gone by. The 
Negroes are still, mainly, farmers, 
servants, and laborers, although 
the proportion of laborers in the 
industries has increased; the serv- 
ants have decreased; and the pro- 
portion of those in the professions 
has also increased, but is still very 
small as compared with the total. 
Moreover, the industrial schools 
have not succeeded in placing upon 
farms any considerable proportion 
of intelligent Negro farmers, 
while the proportion of Negroes in 
the skilled and semi-skilled trades 
has not noticeably increased; in- 
deed, in many lines it has de- 
creased. 


The elaborate trade schools at 
Hampton and Tuskegee are prac- 
tically closed. The various schools 
of household arts and home eco- 
nomics are surviving, but they are 
not furnishing any number of 
servants. They are training house- 
wives, although in the meantime 
the kind of home with its self-cen- 
tered manufacturing operations 
for which these schools are pri- 
marily adapted is disappearing in 
the new apartment house and com- 
munity life. 

All this does not mean that the 
industrial-:school has been in vain, 
or accomplished nothing. It is 
probably true that there are more 
good Negro farmers because of the 
industrial schools than there would 
have been if agriculture had not 
been so stressed and taught. It is 
just as true that the disappearance 
of many types of Negro artisans is 
a fellow-phenomenon with the dis- 
appearance of similar types of 
white artisans. Indeed, what we 
have faced is a peculiar period of 
economic change. If industry had 
been as static in the twentieth cen- 
tury as in the sixteenth, industrial 
and trade schools might have been 
devised which would have been 
successful. But what with the use 
of capital, power, and machines, 
the rise of mass production and 
the new methods of transport and 


distribution, the whole face of in- - 


dustry has undergone a revolution 
which can only be compared to the 
industrial revolution of the nine- 
teenth century; and no system of 
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instruction could stand _ before 
these strains. 

Here, again, this is no time 
simply to criticize or indicate 
failure. Rather, it is a time that 
calls all the more strongly for far- 
seeing, constructive planning and 
work. It is a time when that in- 
telligence which the school fur- 
nishes must face the problem of 


our survival. 
THE CrISIS IN NEGRO WoRK 


I do not have to tell you, who are 
in so close touch with actual condi- 
tions among the Negro race, how 
heavy the present pressure is upon 
our people. The peculiar Negro 
job has almost disappeared. The 
competition in the lowest and 
worst paid lines of work, between 
whites and blacks, is fierce, with 
the advantage going to those » 
whites who are protected by po- 
litical power, a _ discriminatory 
wage, and social sanction. The 
common laborer, working at the 
machine, is displacing the old, 
skilled laborer in all fields of in- 
dustry. The concentration in the 
control of capital is making in- 
dividual thrift. almost an an- 
achronism. 

Take, for instance, the situation 
of the Negro farmer. Without 
land and without capital, and with- 
out control of the markets, he is in 
an impossible condition. The mis- 
take of not making him a peasant- 
proprietor during Reconstruction, 
as Thaddeus Stevens and Charles 
Sumner so wisely maintained, is 
now clearly seen. His right to 
land on which he had worked 250 
years was unquestionable. The 
impossibility of solving the farm 
labor problem without machines, 
and the impossibility of using 
machines profitably on small 
farms, has been shown in the 
great Russian experiment. And 
finally, the effective and close or- 
ganization of manufacturing and 
transport has beaten down the 
price of raw materials the world 
over to a price fixed by the wage 
of serfs and peons. 


POSSIBILITIES 
What, now, is going to happen 
to the country and to the Negro? 
Manifestly, there are three possi- 


bilities which may again be called 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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Creative Teaching In the College 


By WILLIAM C. DONNELL 


Professor of Education, Johnson GC. Smith University 


a. ODAY we hear college 
instructors complaining 
about the deficiencies, 
® || failures, and general 
lassitude of the students 
as to their effort and 
ability to grasp, effi- 
ciently and effectively, the essentials 
of the various courses. We are led 
to believe by these teachers that 
the students are naturally dumb 
and unable to master the subject. 
Just what is wrong with the young 
college student? Is it wholly true 
that the college has let the bars 
down, as it were, so that the young 
people may enter in order to suit 
the whims of their social circle or 
to please a group of patrons who 
attended the college in years past? 
Is it true that these individuals 
lack moral and mental stamina to 
stand the strain of work? Is it 
true that they are indifferent to 
our efforts to teach them? 

In answer to these questions we 
may secure many and varied views. 
Many college teachers would will- 
ingly pass the problem over to the 
elementary and high schools with- 
out one time thinking of the prob- 
able difference in the specific aims 
and objectives of the lower levels 
institutions. 

They would say that the ele- 
mentary school has failed to de- 
velop the fundamental processes, 
and that the high school has failed 
to have the student master the 
subject-matter sufficiently in order 
that the college may build thereon. 
Their group seem to have lost sight 
of the problem of individual dif- 
ferences in both the program of the 
lower schools and the general ob- 
jectives of the lower levels institu- 
tions. 

When the boy or girl enters the 
college he begins a new venture. 
Faced with new friends and new 
ideas, his survival is probably more 
a chance process than anything 
else. Some may agree with me 
when I say that his fate rests in 
the lap of the gods. We say that 
we orient the student into college 


life, but in truth do we try to de- 
velop a spirit of loyalty, a feeling 
of confidence which would inspire 
the student to bring us his prob- 
lems day by day or even week by 
week? Do we make him feel that 
he can rely on us for information 
concerning life and its problems? 
Do we talk with him concerning 
the real values of living? Or, does 
he consider us mere victrolas to 
play the record in our chosen field 
at scheduled times. Do we teach 
and inspire him to acquire effective 
study habits in the much tooted 
orientation course? Are we just 
mere machines to work out formu- 
las for learning our subject with- 
out any thought of the human be- 
ing who must sit and take his lec- 
ture as an eight-year-old may take 
his medicine? Probably our fail- 
ures would decrease in number and 
more real learning would be done 
if we could begin to do more cre- 
ative teaching. No doubt some 
will desire to know just what is 
creative teaching and why mention 
it with respect to the college. I 
feel that the term ‘‘creative teach- 
ing” should embody the technique 
which will develop a wholesome 
desire on the part of the pupil for 
learning more and more about the 
subject.'\ To teach creatively we 
must take special interest in the 
pupil, in relation to the progress 
that he makes with his subject. It 
involves further the essential idea 
that we are teaching individuals as 
well as subjects, and in view of 
this fact we have a certain amount 
of personal guidance to give in 
order for a certain amount of suc- 
cess to be assured. 

To teach creatively, instruction 
should create interest. This calls 
for careful study on the part of the 
teacher in the selection of ma- 
terials for illustrative purposes for 
the teaching period. This means 
in the case of the lecture the 
teacher must study his class in ad- 
vance before making a choice of 
materials for illustrative purposes. 
He should realize that the materi- 


als which will interest one class 
may fail to even open the eyes of 
the earnest and attentive worker 
in the second division in the same 
subject. The teaching must always 
be in terms of human interest. 
Teachers often fail to study the 
real cause for the lack of interest 
in the subject-matter taught. We 
might say that it is due to the fol- 
lowing: 

First: The subject-matter lacks 
appeal. 

Second: The. teacher fails to 
diagnose the pupils’ attitudes to- 
ward the subject and himself. 

Third: The teacher fails to dis- 
cover a means of motivation for 
each student. 

The above probable causes may 
ofttimes be partially or wholly re- 
moved through ‘the personality of 
the teacher in his ability to diag- 
nose and properly guide his stu- 
dents in the art of reading and 
comprehension of subject-matter, 
which is taught in an entertaining 
and interesting manner. 

All admit that familiarity with 
subject-matter is essential to teach- 
ing, and no person doubts that 
these teachers know their fields 
thoroughly, but what of their abil- 
ity and desire to make the subject- 
matter interesting? What is done 
about helping the student to under- 
stand the textbook and reference 
materials? Some teachers may 
contend that this sort of thing has 
no place at the college level. I 
wonder. Are we to adjust the 
pupil to the college or the college 
to the pupil? » Should the college 
teacher provide for individual dif- 
ferences in teaching his subject 
just as the high school teacher? 
Should we set up standards of 
mastery through the teaching of 
cold bare facts of subject-matter, 
which means that we are not par- 
ticular whether we motivate the 
student or develop his interest? 
What of the library reference ma- 
terials that we assign from time 
to time? Is the individual stu- 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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Durham City Schools F orge Ahead 


ITHIN the past decade 
notable improvement 
has been made with ref- 
erence to the housing of 
the children of the Dur- 
ham community. Most 
of the buildings which 
were fire hazards have given way 
to fire-proof buildings, and many 
of the newer buildings have been 
modernized so as to provide the 
necessary conveniences for the 
newer type of education. Ac- 
companying the very marked im- 
provements in buildings, there is 
a pleasing improvement in play- 
erounds and lawns. Each build- 
ing now is a center of a surround- 
ing of beauty. The lawns are deco- 
rated with flowers and shrubbery, 
and are well kept. Even on vaca- 
tion days our buildings and 
grounds bespeak the interest and 
attention of the central office, and 
invite the wholesome codperation 
of the public. 

The progress shown in the im- 
provement of buildings and sur- 
roundings is but an outward sign 
of the improvement which is con- 
stantly in evidence on the inside of 
each building. First of all, the 
teaching efficiency of the city 
school staff has been greatly en- 
hanced. In this connection, it is 
simply the truth to state that our 
teachers rank among the best in 
the State. This is the result of 
the persistent effort on the part 
of many of our teachers during 
the past several years to measure 
up to an increasingly high stand- 
ard of efficiency now required. 

As might be expected, the im- 
provement of instruction is the 
natural consequence of increased 
efficiency on the part of the teach- 
ers. It is generally understood 
that education is in a transitional 
stage; we are heading into a new 
day. In the old school, we have 
been accustomed to a formal divi- 
sion of subject matter into separate 


W, 
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compartments labeled “reading,” 
“writing,” “spelling,” “history,” 
“geography,” “arithmetic,” “mu- 
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sic,” “art,” ete. Whereas much 
work will be done in all of these 
fields, Durham city schools, in 
keeping with the modern trend in 
education, have already indicated 
a tendency toward using books or 
subjects only as the need arises, 
not as a clock or the subject re- 
quirements of the grade will dic- 
tate. Our schools are beginning to 
group subject-matter material into 
“centers” or large units requiring 
a few long periods, subject to such 
changes aS may prove necessary. 
In other words, our teachers have 
begun to informalize the instruc- 
tion in such a way that “books” 
are supplemented by a variety of 
other experiences, and especially 
by activities that promote profit- 
able contacts between teachers and 
pupils. Our belief is that more 
pupils will learn the essentials of 
English composition by actually 
writing pieces for the school paper 
than by reading about composi- 
tion in books; that more acquire a 
love for Shakespeare and other 
classics by participating in dra- 
matic work than by reading the 
plays alone. Understanding that 
there is more to education than 
just “book learning,” Durham city 
schools have set up for one of its 
objectives a bigger and fuller edu- 
cation for all of its children, and 
have found much encouragement 
in the progress they have made to- 
ward the realization of that ob- 
jective. 

Finally, our school population 
has increased a great deal in the 
past several years; so much so that 
many of our buildings are taxed 
beyond capacity. Happily, Dur- 
ham has met that situation by 
planning the erection of a new 
building nearly opposite the North 
Carolina College for Negroes. This 
gives us the promise that in the 
very near future all double ses- 
sions now being conducted will be 
done away with and that all chil- 
dren will be given a normal day’s 
work in school. 


Following are several views of 
activities which have been con- 
ducted in our schools. Each is ac- 
companied with an explanatory de- 
scription: 


1. Hast DurHAM ScHOOL: EXHIBITS. 
More and more the Hast Durham School 
is trying to select units of work in which 
the children are interested, and _ to 
arrange the various studies and activities 
so that they will be a natural outgrowth 
of the particular unit selected. The sub- 
ject matter becomes more meaningful, 
vital, and permanent. Through interest- 
ing activities, certain habits, skills, at- 
titudes, and spiritual values are also de- 
veloped. 

Last spring, in the school, the Sixth 
Grade put on its annual exhibit of the 
year’s work. The numerous projects were 
arranged around the wall and on the 
tables. 

The first one was on travel. 
entitled, “A Trip Around the United 
States,” with the route outlined upon 
it, and booklets on the cities of special 
interest. Hach booklet had pictures of 
the chief thing of interest, with its his- 
tory and relations to other points of 
importance. 

There was also a project on the parts 
of speech. Hach part of speech was called 
a “family” and arranged on posters were 
the “Verb Family,’ the “Noun Family,” 
the ‘“‘Adverb Family,” and so forth. Hach 
family was composed of a head and little 
members, that is, the uses of the parts of 
speech. 

The walls were covered with posters 
and booklets of all kinds. There were 
booklets on rubber, silk, food, clothing, 
shelter, tools, music, recreation, as well 
as numberless scrapbooks.- Posters on 
hygiene, safety, and holiday projects 
completed the display. 

(Mrs.) F. K. WATKINS, 
Teacher and Principal. 


2. HILLSIDE PARK: THE LiIpRARY. The 
library of Hillside Park School contains 
over two thousand volumes. Among the 
reference works is included a set of 
Britannica, Jr., a very highly recom- 
mended and modern encyclopedia for 
young people. Five newspapers and two 
standard news magazines supply current 
events for the study body. All the lead- 
ing magazines of a wholesome nature 
are subscribed to by the Library. 

The average daily attendance is 130. 
Lack of space necessarily limits the 
number of students using the library each 
day, but we are hoping to secure larger 
quarters next year. 

A reading circle for seventh grade 
students, and a club for eighth and ninth 
grade students, is sponsored by the 
library. 


It was 


W. G. PEARSON, Principal. 


3. PEARSON ScHooL. <A cross section of 
an exhibit in the auditorium of the Pear- 
son Hlementary School. This particular 
segment of the exhibit includes projects 
of “Health.” 
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Reading from left to right: 


hibit. (4) Walltown School: Nature Study. 
Park School. (9) Lyon Park Health Exhibit. 
School. 


4. WALLTOWN ScHOOL: NATURE STUDY. 
View No. 4 is a group of first-grade pu- 
pils of Walltown School, taken April, 
1934, during the annual exhibit week. 

The pupils, engaged in Nature Study, 
are grouped around the sand table and 
two primary tables. 

5. Hinitsipz SArery Patron. The Hill- 
side Safety Patrol is one of the out- 
standing organizations in the city school 
system. Membership is confined to junior 
and senior boys who have high scholar- 
ship and conduct ratings. The duties of 
the Patrol are to study traffic conditions, 
make suitable and reasonable regulations 
concerning direction of traffic, speed, use 
of stairs, excuses, loafing in halls, polic- 
ing dangerous crossings and intersections 
near the school, and promotion of edu- 
cational campaigns on safety. 

Hillside patrolmen assist the Hle- 
mentary School Safety Patrol directors 
with their drills and instructing the 
smaller patrolmen in carrying out the 
safety program. 

6. HitLstipe AUDITORIUM. Truly, the 
Hillside Auditorium is the center of the 
school’s activities, both curricula and 
extra-curricular; both in location and in 
education. 

Here students assemble from time to 
time to hear outside speakers, readers, 
and concerts. All programs sponsored by 
classes, clubs, or other school organiza- 
tions take place here. All athletic con- 
tests (basketball) take place here. The 
State Music Contest convenes here each 
year under the sponsorship of Miss T. H. 
Claggett. Music appreciation hour is ob- 
served by students here. Drama, music, 
athletics, amusements, all find their place 
here. 

This phase of the students’ education 
is as important and perhaps more so 
than regular classroom work. The audi- 
torium makes a’ suitable place for stu- 


(1) East Durham School: Exhibits. 
(5) Hillside Park Safety Patrol. 


(2) Hillside Park School 


(10) The V. N. V. Club. (11) Choral Club, Lyon 


dents to cultivate their play life and so- 
cial life, athletic life, and to give purpose- 
ful activity to their intellectual life. 


Chapel singing and worship are ob- 
served during each school week, and pro- 
grams are arranged to stress proper 
dress, Manners in and around the school 
and elsewhere. 


7. DOMESTIC SCIENCE. Highth and 
ninth grade Domestic Science exhibit, 
showing work accomplished during the 
year, including planning, selecting, pre- 
paring and serving healthful and attrac- 
tive meals for people of various ages 
and occupations. 


8, Lyon Park ScuHoon. Photo 8 is a 
typical classroom in Lyon Park School. 
The authorities of the Durham city 
schools haye endeavored to make the 
classrooms in all the schools as modern 
and convenient as possible. 

Appreciating what the authorities have 
done, the teachers have shown unusual 
taste in making their rooms attractive, 
decorating them according to the seasons 
and lessons taught. 

9, Lyon PARK HbrALTH Exursit. Realiz- 
ing that a strong, healthy body is neces- 
sary for the greatest mental development 
of the child, much attention is given to 
observing the laws of health at Lyon 
Park School. 

The above photo is a health ship. 
Every child likes to think of sailing 
away some day to distant lands. For 
this reason the ‘‘Health Ship” proved fas- 
cinating. 

Only by observing all laws of health 
on this ship could they hope to make 
the voyage. No underweights were 
eligible. The children were encouraged 
to drink plenty of milk, eat fruits, vege- 
tables, and other foods for building 
strong bodies; to sleep in open air, take 
baths daily, wash their teeth after every 


(6) Hillside Park: 


The Library. 
Auditorium. 
Park School. 


(3) Pearson School: Health Ex- 
(7) Domestic Science. (8) Lyon 
(12) Domestic Art, Hillside Park 


meal and to be neat in their personal 
appearance. 

On the photo you will also observe a 
table on which is arranged a_ well-bal- 
anced diet for school children. 

LOSE He Vy eNe Vv, CLUBS) hes VieeNeev 
Club of Hillside Park School is com- 
posed of senior girls. It is a sister or- 
ganization of the triangle that makes up 
the Round Table. Its objectives are 
identical with the Arthurian and Squoka 
clubs. It fosters not only high ideals of 
scholarship, citizenship service, and per- 
sonal culture, but extends the influence 
of these ideals to the community outside 
the school. As a service club, its main 
duty is to monitor the study halls and 
library or, in the absence of a teacher 
from a regular classroom, to provide a 
substitute. The members also act as 
“hig sisters” to the younger girls, check 
on truancy, absences, sickness, etc., and 
supervise in carrying out school regula- 
tions. 

The duties of the club also include 
ushering at concerts, dramatic perform- 
ances, debates, contests, and acting as 
guides during exhibitions and inspections. 

11. CHorAL CLuB, LYON PARK SCHOOL. 
Photo 11 shows the Choral Club in the 
auditorium of Lyon Park School. 

In order to develop the native musical 
ability of the Negro, the teachers have 
used their spare moments in training the 
Choral Club. The degree of success 
which they have attained 18 allested DY 
the numerous requests to render music 
in various organizations throughout the 
city and elsewhere. 

12. Hiztsipe Park: Domestic ArT. The 
Annual Domestic Art Exhibit showing 
articles made by eighth and ninth grade 
girls developed from units in Home 
Nursing and Child Care; House Furnish- 
ing and Decoration; Plain Sewing and 
Art Needlecraft. 
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The Emergency Nursery School Program 


By GRACE LANGDON, PH.D. 


Specialist, Emergency Nursery Schools, Federal Emergency Relief Administration 


INCE the authorization 
S of the Emergency Nurs- 
ery Schools as a relief 
project thousands of 
children in the United 

C% States have been given 
eare and guidance 

which otherwise would probably 
not have been theirs. The parents 
of these children have been helped 
in meeting their responsibilities 
for their children and in many in- 
stances have guided in seeing 
what these responsibilities are. 
Through the Emergency Nursery 
School thousands of unemployed 
workers, 
nurses, nutritionists, housekeepers, 
janitors, and carpenters, have been 
given an opportunity for construc- 
tive creative work. Through the 
services of these schools hundreds 
of communities the United States 
over have received the benefits 
that come from the services given 
to any portion of their population. 
Forty-seven of the forty-eight 
states now have Emergency Nurs- 
ery Schools as well as the District 
of Columbia and Puerto Rico. All 
told there is a total, as of Febru- 
ary 1, 1935, of a little more than 
1,600 schools.. These nursery 
schools are not confined, as might 
be supposed, to the congested city 
areas. They are found wherever 
needy children are found. Some 
are in rural areas, some in mining 
camps, some in lumber camps, 
others on Indian reservations, some 
in small towns, and many, of 
course, in the large cities. They 
are housed -in every conceivable 
sort of place, though whatever the 
place selected, according to the au- 
thorization, it must be under the 
control of the public school system. 
Some are in public school build- 
ings, some in churches, others in 
settlement houses, some in day 
nurseries, others in community 
houses. Wherever the nursery 
schools have been most successful 
and where they have given the 
largest measure of service there 
the communities in which they 


including teachers, ° 


were set up have given time, 
thought, energy, and in many cases 
material services for their support. 
This support has come from all 
sorts of different organizations, in- 
cluding professional groups, 
church groups, civic clubs, both 
men’s and women’s luncheon clubs 
and all sorts of business groups. 
Indeed one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the Emergency Nursery 
School Program:has been and is 
the codperative effort which has 
contributed to its success from all 
sorts of groups. 

The nursery school was no new 
idea when the emergency arose. 
Prior to that time it had demon- 
strated its function in the educa- 
tional guidance of children and 
similarly in the educational guid- 
ance of parents. The first one in 
the United States had been organ- 
ized about 1919 and some 300 were 
in existence before the idea was 
utilized as being useful in meeting 
the emergency needs of young 
children and their parents. In the 
year and a half which has elapsed 
since their organization as an 
emergency measure they have 
further demonstrated their educa- 
tional function and have proved 
themselves to be as well a useful 
social agency. The question which 
one now hears on every hand is, 
How can this service be brought to 
all of the children of all of the peo- 
ple? As the matter now stands the 
children of families in economic 
need are being served through the 
Emergency Nursery Schools. A 
relatively small number of those 
children generally known as privi- 
leged are being served in private 
nursery schools. This leaves the 
children of a vast portion of the 
population without the services of 
a nursery school. Many commu- 
nities are giving thought to the 
problem and are trying to devise 
ways not only to maintain the 
services of the Emergency Nurs- 
ery School as an integral part of 
the community program for its 
needy children, but are trying as 


well to devise ways of extending 
that service to the other young 
children of the community and 
their parents. 

In thinking of the future of the 
program, one is often asked what 
is a really good nursery school. 
This question can be answered 
only in terms of what the nursery 
school does for children, for their 
parents, and through them for the 
community. For the most part 
the nursery school serves children 
below five years of age. This is the 
period when children are making 
rapid physical development. Their 
bodily proportions are in a state of 
constant change. The various sys- 
tems of the body are developing. 
They are highly susceptible to in- 
fection. It is the period when 
their social experiences are ex- 
panding. They are learning how 
to get along with other people. It 
is the time when the fundamental 
habits not only of childhood but of 
later life are developing. It is the 
period when deep-seated impres- 
sions are being formed. It is the 
time when they are having their 
beginning experiences with music, 
pictures, stories, animal and plant 
life. It is the time when they are 
learning the names of things all 
about them, when they are finding 
out the properties of these objects. 
They question, investigate, experi- 
ment, and through all of these ex- 
periences build up those ideas and 
associations which give them their 
understanding of the world around 
them. 

A good nursery school takes 
into account all of these character- 
istics and plans its program ac- 
cordingly. It provides nourish- 
ing, strength-producing food. It 
arranges for frequent rest periods 
under comfortable conditions. It 
gives such daily health inspection 
as’ protects from infection. It 
plans for setting up regular habits 
of eating, sleeping, and elimina- 
tion. It allows for outdoor play 
with plenty of space for running 
and with such equipment as pro- 
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vides for climbing, jumping, 
swinging, pushing, pulling, etc. In 
addition to providing such health 
protection it gives the children op- 
portunity for enjoying music, for 
becoming acquainted with books, 
for having experiences with ani- 
mals and growing things. It gives 
a chance to use a variety of play 
materials. Through guidance of 
the social experiences within the 
group it helps children to learn 
how to do things for themselves, 
to recognize and respect property 
rights, to give and take in their 
play, to settle their own difficulties 
with other children. Further than 
this, a good nursery school gives 
the child a chance to investigate, 
to experiment with materials with- 
out constant interruption; it pro- 
vides him with intelligent answers 
to his questions. -Above all else it 
gives him the opportunity to do 
things of increasing difficulty as 
he becomes able to do _ them. 
Withal it surrounds him with an 
atmosphere of friendliness and un- 
derstanding. 

A good nursery school considers 
a child as a member of the family 
unit and takes into account the 
needs of the parents as well as of 
the child. This means that in a 
good nursery school contact is 
made with the parents and every 
possible help is given to them in 
the guidance of their children. In 
some instances this means that 
parents are helped to see what 
their responsibility is. In other 
instances they are helped to better 
carry it out. In cases where 
they already recognize their re- 
sponsibility and are carrying it 
out to the best of their ability, the 
nursery school offers encourage- 
ment and understanding. A good 
nursery school recognizes and 
utilizes the parents’ contribution 
to the school. It makes many op- 
portunities for parents to come 
into the school and to be familiar 
with all of its details. A good 
nursery school sees itself not as 
an isolated unit, but as one of the 
many community agencies. It 
works with other agencies, supple- 
menting their services and utiliz- 
ing them in every way possible. 
To the degree that a nursery school 





IN THE WARD 


does all of these things, to that de- 
gree is it a good nursery school. 
The teacher is the keynote of 
such a school. She must have a 
background for _ understanding 
children in general and must have 
been so trained as to be able to 
study individual children and to 
recognize their needs. She must 
not only understand the behavior 
of the children, but she must know 
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as well how to guide them in set- 
ting up good habits, and she must 
have the skill to give that guidance. 
Further, she must be able not only 
to do these things herself, but must 
know how to help the parents do 
the same thing at home. Further 
than this, she must understand 
adults and know how to work with 
them. If the nursery school is to 
really function in the community, 
the teacher must know the services 
of the various community agencies, 
and must understand the relation- 
ship of the nursery school to these 
agencies. She must know how to 
work with them and how to help 
the parents of the children utilize 
their services intelligently. It is 
this sort of a nursery school that 
one would hope to see as a perma- 
nent part of a community’s pro- 
gram for its young children. 





In THE DINING Room 


North Carolina Pioneer In Book Rental Field 


The 1935 General Assembly 
paved the way for a State-wide 
system of school book rentals 
which, unless some other State 
gets one going first, will be a pio- 
neer in the field in the Nation, 
Clyde Erwin, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, says. 

The new law provides that a 
commission of five members, with 
the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction as ex-officio chairman, 
shall be created to be known as 
the “State Textbook Purchase and 
Rental Commission.” 

An appropriation of $1,500,000 
is made from the “‘public revenues” 


for the purpose of starting the sys- 
tem and the Treasurer and Coun- 
cil of State are authorized to issue 
short-term notes to get up to $1,- 
500,000 more if that amount 
should be needed. 

The commission is authorized to 
buy or contract for textbooks and 
instructional supplies; provide its 
own system of distribution “with- 
out the use of any depository other 
than some agency of the State’; 
provide for a uniform rental 
charge not to exceed one-third of 
the cost of the books or supplies; 
provide absolutely free texts for 
indigent children. 
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Unit of Work On Japan 


By Mrs. F. T. REYNOLDS 


Columbia Heights Elementary School, Winston-Salem 


Y class has studied liv- 
; ing conditions in our 
country, and the influ- 

B g ence of climate, topog- 

oy raphy, and natural con- 

c of ditions and resources as 

an aid or hindrance to 

man’s activities. The purpose of 
this unit of work is to satisfy the 
child’s curiosity of how people in 
distant lands live, work, and play. 
Activities in this work will enable 
him to discover some factors in 
satisfying his curiosity, for him- 
self, about people of other lands. 


OBJECTIVES : 

1. To enable the child to understand 
his own environment better by an in- 
terest in a foreign country. 

2. To give a sympathetic understanding 
of the conditions and problems of peo- 
ple of other countries by giving them an 
understanding of the ways in which they 
live in order to meet conditions of en- 
vironment. 

3. To help the child in understanding 
the dependence of man on earth condi- 
tions and some of Japan’s ways of util- 
izing the raw materials she has. 

4. To show the interdependence of na- 
tions and prepare the way for inter- 
national fellowship and right attitudes. 

5. To develop a desire for further in- 
vestigation by making it real, exciting, 
essential, and rich in subject-matter pos- 
sibilities. 

APPROACH: 

The approach was made by reading 
from “Child Life in Other Lands,” by 
Perdue, the story of Tada and Tama, two 
Japanese children. 

From the story we are led to wonder 
about the conditions or customs of this 
group of people. The story touches most 
of the things outlined in Part Two. 

In the end we have an agricultural 
product (tea) mentioned which will pro- 
vide thought for the introduction of our 
first series of problems in Part One. 
ACTIVITIES: 

1. Playwriting and dramatization. I 
will help the class in a dramatization of 
Japan. 

2. Making an “Honorable Recess” with 
materials collected (made in Japan). 

3. Giving oral reports on materials and 
information found. 

4. Arranging and labeling 
brought in from Japan. 

5. Making Japanese 
lanterns. 

6. Making posters and maps. 

7. Writing stories and poems of Japan. 


materials 


kites, fans, and 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIALS: 
1. Pictures. 
2. Posters and maps. 
3. Honorable recess. 
4. Booklets. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHER: 


1. Elementary Geography — McMurry 
and Parkins. 

2. Journal of Geography, March, 1924. 

3. Teaching Geography By Problems— 
EH. EH. Smith. 

4. Geographical Reader — 
(Asia). 

5. Compton’s Pictures Encyclopedia. 

6. Peeps At Many Lands (Japan) — 
Finnemore. 

7. Child Life in Japan—Ayrton. 

8. The Japanese Fairy Book—Ozaki. 

9. Geography in the Elementary Grade 
—Thralls and Reader. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR STUDENT: 


1. Elementary Geography — McMurry 
and Parkins. 

2. Geographical Reader — 
(Asia). 

3. Compton’s Pictured Hncyclopedia. 

4, Peeps At Many Lands (Japan) — 
Finnemore. : 

5. Advanced Geography—McMurry and 
Parkins. 

6. The Japanese Fairy Book—Ozaki. 

7. How the World is Clothed. 

8. The Story of Silk—Riverside Series. 

9. The Story of Rice. 


OUTLINE FOR STUDY OF JAPAN 


Why has the title of Japan been 
changed from “The Empire of the Rising 
Sun” to the “Empire of the Risen Sun’? 


I. What natural conditions were useful 
in the progress Japan has made? 
1. Location and size. 
1. Hastern Pacific Ocean. 
2. Built up of hundreds of small 
islands 
(a) Chief islands: 
1. Honshu 
2. Shikoku 
3. Kyushu 
4. Formosa 
2. Geography. 
1. Mountain. 
(a) Built up by volcanic moun- 
tains. 
2. Rivers. 
(a) Few of great size. 
(b) Streams beautiful and nu- 
merous. 
(c) Too shallow for navigation. 
3. Lakes. 
4. Climate. 
(a) Varies. 
(b) Rainfall. 
3. Coast line. 
1. Nature of coast line. 


Carpenter 


Carpenter 


Il. What natural conditions have helped 
Japan’s growth in commerce and 
industry? 

1. Things needed for country to de- 
velop in commerce and indus- 
try. 

(a) Power (means of running ma- 
chinery). 

(b) Raw materials. 

(c) Means of transportation. 

(d) People to work. 

(e) Money. 

(f) Good location for trade. 

(g) Suitable climate. 


(1) Tell if Japan has each of 
these. 
2. Manufacturing in Japan. 
1. Types. 
(a) Silk industry. 
(b) Cotton industry. 
(c) Iron and steel industry. 
(d) Shipbuilding. 
(e) Paper. 
(f{) Home manufacturing. 
(1) Clocks and watches. 
(2) Wood carving. 
(3) Basketry. 
(4) Lacquering. 
3. Commerce of Japan. 

1. What does Japan import? 

2. What does Japan export? 

3. With what countries does she 
trade? Why? 

4, Agriculture. 

1. Conditions for 
farming. 

2. What are the leading crops? 
(Rice, barley, millet, tea, bam- 
boo). 

3. What methods are 
farming? 

4. What do you know of rural 
Japan? (Farms, size, appear- 
ance, homes, farmers.) 

5. Fishing industry. 
1. What natural conditions favor 


and against 


used in 


fishing? 

2. What land conditions force 
the Japanese to the fishing in- 
dustry? 


How are the fish caught? 

. How are the fish used? 

. How does this industry help 
Japan’s commerce? 


on HS OO 


Ill. How has Japan been successful in 
building up her empire with col- 
onies? 

. Why Japan wants more territory. 
1. Problems facing Japan. 

(a) Need of raw material. 

(b) Need of food supplies, mar- 
kets, ete. 

(c) Too many people. 

2. Why Japan took control of (Ko- 
rea) Chosen? 

1. Location. 

2. Why it is an important region. 

3. The people of Chosen. 

(a) Homes. 
(b) Customs. 
(c) Industries. 

4, What Japan is doing in Chosen. 

Why is Formosa (Taiwan) im- 

portant? 

. How Japan got it. 

. The land and people. 

The products. 

. The camphor industry. 

. How Japan has improved it. 


PARTS Ul 


I. :'The People of Japan. 
1. Character. 
2. Education, 
3. Religion. 
4, Language. 
Il. Life in Japan. 
1. Homes. 
a. Construction, 


H 


i) 


OTe co bo 
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b. 
C: 
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Furniture. 
Surroundings. 


2. The Japanese baby. 


ale 
2. 


3. 


Gifts. 

Naming the baby. 

a. Named before seventh day. 

b. No middle name. 

c. No name of any living rela- 
tive. 

d. Date and birth registered. 

e. Household holiday for event. 

Neiya Maira. 

a. What it is. 

b. Baby’s dress. 

c. The ceremony. 

d. Carrying the baby. 


3. Amusements, games, festivals, and 


whwH 


aS OTe 


ie 
4. H 
le 


co bo 


5. Household tasks for 


ls 


sports of the Japanese children. 
Flying kites. 

Spinning tops and fighting tops. 
Hunting grasshoppers and fire- 
flies. 


. Fishing. 
. Painting sand pictures. 
. Visit to fairs 


and helping at 
festivals. 
Rolling hoops. 


olidays. 


Feast of dolls for girls. 
a. Getting the dolls. 

b. Arrangement of dolls. 
c. New dolls. 


. The Flag Festival for Boys. 
. The Flower Festivals. 


a. The Plum. 

b. The Cherry. 

ce. The Chrysanthemum. 
d. The Iris. 

e. The Agolia, 

f. The Lotus. 


. The Feast of the New Year. 


1. Lasts seven days. 
(a) Preparation of 

1. House. 

2. Food. 

3. Presents. 

4. Decoration. 

(b) Celebration. 

1. Children’s clothes. 

2. Guests. 

3. The afternoon. 
children. 
Work for wages at age of five 
in poorer families. 


2. Work for boys. 

1. Binding books. 

2. Making paper lanterns. 

3. Making porcelain cups. 

4. Twisting grass ropes. 

5. Weaving mats. 

3. Work done by girls. 

1. Carrying the baby. 

2. Helping around the house. 

3. Working on farm (boys and 

girls). 
6. A Japanese School. 
1. Peculiar customs. 

(a) Removing shoes at door. 

(b) Wear shoes at door. 

(c) Pockets in their sleeves. 

(d) Learn their lesson out 
loud. 

(e) Schoolmaster carries fan. 

2. Reading and writing. 

(a) Our last page is their first 
page. 

(b) Writes or reads up and 
down page instead of 
across it. 

(c) Write with brush instead 
of pen. 

7. Home instructions of Japanese 
children. 
1. Politeness. 


(a) How to treat others. 


(b) How to offer a cup or a 
plate. 

(c) How to carry bowl or tray 
at proper level when sery- 
ing a tray to guests. 

(d) How to enter a room. 

2. Self-control. 
3. An appreciation of beauty. 


THE PAGEANT 


Thelma Dreams of Japan 


When the curtain rises, the mother is 
sitting in a rocking chair sewing. Thelma 
runs in, very happy, and sits on a stool 
beside her mother. 

THELMA: O Mother, I have a new book. 
It is about Tada and Tama, a little girl 
and boy who live in Japan. It’s a good 
book, I know. See! [Holds book up.] 

MorHer: Well, Thelma, that’s fine. Do 
you know where Japan is? 

THELMA: Yes, Mother. You would 
have to go all the way to California from 
Winston-Salem, get a boat there at San 
Francisco, and cross the Pacific Ocean. 
We traced our journey on the globe at 
school. 

Moruer: Do you know what the coun- 
try of Japan is sometimes called? 

THELMA: Yes; it is called “The Land 
of the Rising Sun,’ but I am going to 
read my book now and find out all I can 
about the people who live in Japan. * 

MoruHer [Rising]: And Ill have to 
start dinner. Father will soon be home. 
[Goes out.] 

THELMA: [Reads and falls asleep.] 

Fairy: Ah! here’s a little girl who 
wants to learn something about Japan. 
Well, let me see. How can I help her? 
[Picks wp book from her lap.] Japan... 
Now, let me think. ... Ah! I have it; 
I'll let the pages of this book come to 
her in her dreams. [Stands back of 
THELMA, holding wand over her head.] 

JAP. Girt: Here is a book, Thelma, 
telling you much that you would like to 
know. I will let the pictures talk to you. 
[Stands beside Fairy and as each char- 
acter enters she turns a page in the book 
which she now holds.) 


TaADA: LT am Tada. [They enter to- 
gether, dressed as Japanese in gay ki- 
monos.] 

TAMA: Iam Tama. 

Botu: We live in far-away Japan, the 


land of flowers and mountains. 

TADA: Perhaps you would like to know 
something of the things we wear and 
what we do in Japan. Well, listen to 
what my friends have to say. 

First CHILD: In Japan we have no 
beds. You may want to know how we 
sleep. Well, we sleep between quilts on 
the floor, and this is one of our pillows. 
It is made of wood, but we always sleep 
with ease. [Carries wooden pillow.] 

Smconp Cuirp [Brings in table. Sets 
table and passes dish]: We are taught 
to be good hostesses and serve tables. 
Japanese always eat with chopsticks and 
not forks. 

Tuirp CuHitp: We have no chairs nor 
high tables either. We sit on the floor 
and each person has his own table from 
which to eat his meals. [Sits on floor at 
the table. ] 

FourtH Cuitp: The Japanese baby is 
earried about on the backs of a younger 
sister or brother. [Carries large doll tied 
on back.] In the richer families the 
babies are not carried on the backs of 
anyone. 
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CooLtig [Runs in]: Dear me! Thought 
I was late. I am the Japanese coolie. 
Well, I draw the carriages in which the 
Japanese people ride. They call these 
carriages jinrikishas, which means they 
are drawn by men. 

J. Scuoot Boy: Oh! here’s my chance 
to help. The Japanese write with brushes 
instead of pencils, and our hands never 
touch our paper while writing. We read, 
too, but our books would seem strange to 
you. We begin at the back of our books 
and read up and down the page instead 
of across it. 


Fusa: [Hnters, walking fast; passes 
group. | 
TADA: Fusa, where are you hurrying 


to, and what is in your basket? 

Fusa: These are mulberry leaves and 
Tam going to feed our young silkworms. 
There are so many of them and they 
must have plenty to eat. Do not detain 
me longer, because I want some little 
girls in America to wear a dress made 
from silk spun by my silk machines, as 
we call our silkworms. [Passes off stage 
at opposite side.] 

Boy WirH Kire: Gee, I’m so happy! 
Tomorrow is the Feast of the Flags. See 
my beautiful kite! [Holds kite wp.] I will 
show how strong I am by letting my kite 
cut down the kites of all the other boys 
tomorrow. We dip our kite strings into 
glue and then in powdered glass to make 
them so they cut the threads of other 
kites. [Sings Kite song.] 

UmeE [Reading book]: Oh! I wish every- 
one would guess what I’ve just read. 

ALL: What, Ume? [Crowd about her.] 

UME: Stand back, everybody. Give 
me room to breathe and I will tell you. 
I am reading a book on “Boys and Girls 
of America,’ and it says that they live 
in houses, some of them several stories 
high, with doors and windows. 


ALL: Doors and windows—what are 
they? 
Umer: Well, it sounds strange to us. 


Our houses, which have no doors and 
windows, sound as strange to them. We 
open our walls at any place and go in. 
Their doors are open spaces in their 
walls where they enter, and windows are 
spaces through which they get sunlight 
and air. It also says many of their 
buildings are twenty stories high and 
they have skyscrapers which are much 
taller. 

TamMA: They do not have earthquakes 
there as we do here, do they? 

Umer: No, except on the western coast. 

TamaAko: And I learned that in Amer- 
ica they wear shoes in the house. I won- 
der if they have beautiful floors and nice 
white rugs as we do. We must leave our 
shoes outside or we spoil our homes. 

J. Girt: I wonder if the boys and 
girls of America ever notice their toys? 
Most of them are made in Japan. 


Farry: I can’t tell. But we've told 
Thelma many things about Japan. She 
can read and find out the others. But 


before we go will some of you dance for 
Thelma? [A Japanese Folk Dance. All go 
out, leaving THELMA asleep.) 

THELMA [Waking wp suddenly]: Oh! 
I thought I heard someone calling. 
Mother, were you calling me? [Runs off 


stage. ] (CURTAIN ) 


KITE SONG 


See my kite go sailing high 
Upward, upward to the sky, 
Up above the world so high 
My pretty new kite goes flying along. 
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North Carolina Negro Teachers Association 
Closes Its Fifty-fourth Annual Session 


alte largest and perhaps the most harmonious 
and successful session in the history of the organ- 
ization closed its three-day meeting in the Raleigh 
Memorial Auditorium Saturday, April 19th. 


Outstanding features were the well organized and 
perfectly carried out programs of the various sec- 
tions, which have been generally acclaimed by teach- 
ers in attendance as the most constructive and help- 
ful conducted in many years. Every feature in their 
set-up was developed in detail. Among the new fea- 
tures were the sections in Art and Music Apprecia- 
tion, which have given promise of being among the 
most valuable contributions to future meetings. 


The character of the addresses at the general ses- 
sions was notable. The speakers on the opening 
night were Dr. Charles E. Stewart of the A. M. E. 
Church, Raleigh; Mr. P. 8. Daniel, Superintendent 
of the City Schools, Raleigh; Mr. J. C. Lockhart, Su- 
perintendent of the Schools of Wake County, who 
welcomed the teachers. Prof. J. B. MacRae, Director 
of Teacher Training at the Fayetteville State Normal, 
made a most fitting and eloquent response for the 
teachers. Prof. Guy B. Phillips, retiring president 
of the North Carolina Education Association, made a 
timely address, stressing quality of leadership neces- 


sary to cope with the social and economic problems of 
the world today. 


Dr. W. E. B. DuBois brought to the teachers a 
ringing message on the need of the Negro develop- 
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ing for himself economic fixity in the social order, 
using as his subject “The Negro and Social Recon- 
struction.” It is our privilege to publish his splen- 
did contribution in full in this issue of the RECORD. 
There is no line or sentence of this thought-compelling 
address that can be overlooked without loss to the 
reader. It bristles with challenging truths, stated 
in simple, elegant diction—a diction which, along 
with the truths set out, is itself worthy of study in 
the classes in English in our colleges and high schools. 
We have heard this eminent scholar on many occa- 
sions, but it is the judgment of those who heard him 
that he has grown in platform power with the years. 

This opening night pitched the addresses upon a 
high plane, which was well sustained by the other 
speakers. Goes Ay 

On Friday evening Dr. Harry W. Crane of the 
North Carolina State Board of Public Welfare, in a 
fine address which was well received, stressed the 
“Values of Mental and Social Hygiene” as a most im- 
portant part of the school curriculum. 

Dean A. Elder of the North Carolina College for 
Negroes discussed in a most illuminating manner 
“Modern Trends in Effective Teaching.” Professor 
Elder is one of our most successful teachers and in 
his own person an example of the philosophy he so 
forcefully expounded. We have his promise to sub- 
mit for publication his address in the next issue of 
the RECORD. 

The last address of the evening session was a mas- 
terly presentation of the “History of the Develop- 
ment of Public Education in North Carolina” by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. Clyde 
A. Erwin. 

Dr. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, head of Palmer 
Memorial Institute, was elected president. Other 
officers elected were: Dr. James E. Shepard vice pres- 
ident, and new members of the Executive Committee, 
Mrs. E. D. Holloman of Greensboro, A. E. Manley of 
Asheville, W. R. Collins of Smithfield, and I. R. John- 
son of Laurinburg. The retiring president, Prof. J. 
H. Bias, by constitutional enactment automatically 
becomes a member of the Executive Committee. Miss 
Louise Maywood Latham, Dr. G. C. Shaw, and G. E. 
Davis were reélected Recording Secretary, Treasurer, 
and Executive Secretary respectively. 

Music of the usual high standard set in our Raleigh 
meetings was furnished by Shaw University, St. 
Augustine’s College, and the public schools of the 
city. 

The Association was given a reception by the 
teachers of Raleigh and Wake County on Friday eve- 
ning. 

The Association endorsed the movement to erect 
a monument in honor of Dr. E. E. Smith, late presi- 
dent of the State Normal School at Fayetteville, urg- 
ing the teachers, if approached for personal contribu- 
tions for the same, to’ respond favorably. Appropri- 
ate resolutions were passed, which appear in this 
issue of the RECORD. 

The next meeting of the Association will convene 
at Charlotte, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, April 
DelOn lis 19362 
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Resolutions Adopted By Teachers Associa- 
tion At Annual Convention, April 18 


E acknowledge with gratitude the hospitality 

given us by the citizens and school officials of 
Raleigh and Wake County. We desire to express also 
appreciation to city officials in making possible for us 
the use of Memorial Auditorium. We also note with 
gratitude the efforts of private and public institutions 
to make our stay comfortable and our educational 
efforts fruitful. 


We wish to voice unanimous approval of work done 
by the Governor’s Commission on Education for Ne- 
groes as a progressive step forward in dealing with 
the following problems: . 

1. Consolidation of small schools and transportation. 

2. Adequate high school facilities accessible to all 
children. 

3. The rapid elevation of the average scholarship 
level of all teachers. 

4. The minimum eight-months term for every 
school. 

5. Adequate buildings and equipment. 

6. Provision for preparation in a much more differ- 
entiated occupational life than at present. 

7. Provision for professional curriculum offerings, 
other than teaching, for our youth in institutions 
within the State. 

8. Salaries which are adequate for the maintenance 
of professional living and growth in leadership. 


We note with satisfaction volunteer contributions 
made by both race groups on this report, and the con- 
structive leadership of his Excellency, J. C. B. Ehring- 
haus, and Dr. N. C. Newbold in connection therewith. 


We endorse the willingness of the Governor to con- 
tinue the work of this commission, as expressed in his 
letter to the president of the Association under date 
March 30, 1935. 

We further endorse action taken by the legislative 
committee in petitioning the Governor to appoint a 
special committee to study institutions of the State 
and take steps to secure legislative enactment as pro- 
vided in report, pages 82 and 8&3. 

We urge all teachers to become familiar with the 
details and implications of the Report of the Gover- 
nor’s Commission on Negro Education, particularly 
from the standpoint of its factual basis and scientific 
approach to the problems involved. 

The Association wishes to call attention again to the 
necessity of teachers registering and voting in all 
elections, in order that their influence may become 
increasingly effective in relation to these and similar 
problems. 

We go on record as endorsing the Costigan-Wagner 
anti-lynching bill, and urge teachers throughout the 
State to use their influence to do whatever they can 
to bring it to the floor of the Senate and to secure its 
passage. 

We suggest a request be made to the Director of 
F.E.R.A. for the appointment of a Negro “Unit Chair- 
man” in communities and cities where twelve or more 
F.E.R.A. teachers are employed. 
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We strongly recommend that this Association ap- 
point a permanent committee on resolutions, so that 
the committee may make adequate study of problems 
vital to our interest before presenting findings to this 
Association. 





Notes 


HE completion of the membership roll, just made, 

indicates a membership of 3,100, an increase over 
last year of 620. The increase may be accounted for 
as the result of a more intensive campaign for mem- 
bership, an insistent appeal for a practical interest in 
the increase of membership on the part of city and 
county superintendents, or the reduction of dues from 
$1.50 to $1.00. 

The encouraging fact is the increase of member- 
ship, whatever the contributing causes. 

‘It must be stated, however, that the income is not 
commensurate With the increase in number. The 
cutting away of one-third of the membership fee may 
or may not be a wise step. The future must determine 
that. It is gratifying to record that today consider- 
ably over half of the teachers in the State are mem- 
bers of the organization. If we can enroll 85 per 
cent of the teachers, say 5,000, there will be an annual 
income sufficient to maintain the Association in keep- 
ing with the traditional high standard of the past 
with a surplus from year to year; otherwise it will 
be necessary drastically to reduce the standard or 
go back to the two and nine-tenths cents weekly fee. 


At the last meeting of the Executive Committee, in 
the executive office, May 18th, a letter was read from 
Mr. T. E. McKinney, a member of the committee, 
setting out certain procedures affecting the interest 
of the Association. It was decided to turn the letter 
over to a committee consisting of S. B. Simmons, W. 
R. Collins, T. E: McKinney, I. R. Johnson, and G. E. 
Davis. 


The Secretary is making an itinerary to visit every 
summer school in the State for the purpose of stimu- 
lating membership and collecting data of interest to 
the Association so as to make it a more effective 
agency in the educational program of the State. 


The Executive Secretary delivered commencement 
addresses at the High School, Edenton; the Berry 
O’Kelly Training School, Method, and the Carver 
High School, Mount Olive. Invitations have come to 
this office to witness the commencement exercises at 
the Washington High School, Raleigh, May 12-15; the 
Williston Industrial School, Wilmington, May 16th; 
Elizabeth City State Normal, May 17th; Mary Pot- 
ter School, Oxford, May 29th; Bennett College, 
Greensboro, May 29, and Palmer Memorial Institute. 


Already the teachers of the schools of Charlotte, 
Mecklenburg County schools, and Johnson C. Smith 
havé begun to think and plan for a record attendance 
of the State Teachers Association in that city, April 
9, 10, and 11, 1936. 
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A Minimum Program of Guidance 


1. Guidance Activities in the Ele- 
mentary School. 


1. Secure information about the chil- 
dren: 
a. their 


b. their 


interests. 
aptitudes. 

c. their abilities. 

d. their weaknesses, inabilities, etc. 

2. Adjust school work to needs of the 
children. 

a. Determine by individual study what 
should be the rate of progress for each 
child. Should child advance rapidly; 
should he progress normally; should he 
take longer than average time for com- 
pleting the elementary curriculum? 

b. On basis of careful study of each 
pupil, classify pupils to the best advan- 
tage. 

c. Provide a program of study and ac- 
tivity to meet the needs of each child. 

3. Adjust the child to the school en- 
vironment. 

a. Provide for cooperative activity for 
all children. 

b. Make case study of problem children 
to determine where defects exist, and 
attempt correction. 

ec. Through home-room activities, coun- 
seling, etc., attempt to set up right at- 
titudes toward the group and toward 
school life generally. 

d. Assist in every Way possible the 
child’s passage from grade to grade, and 
especially at the transition point from 
seventh grade to high school. 

4. Study occupations. Suggestions for 
doing this will be furnished during first 
month of school. 


Il. Guidance Activities During 
Junior High School Period. 


1. Continue study of each pupil. 

2. Adjust subject matter and teaching 
methods on the basis of findings under 1. 

3. Determine who plan to complete 
high school; who may drop out before 
completion, and on the basis of findings 
try— 

a. To assist first group to plan com- 
pletely their high school careers. 

b. To assist those who may stop to get 
as well acquainted as possible with vari- 
ous occupations. 

c. Provide help in placing those who 
will go to work. 


d. Follow up those leaving school 
early. 
4. Provide, wherever possible, explan- 


atory or try-out experiences—in occupa- 
tional, recreational, avocational, and so- 
cial activities. 

5. Provide for occupational study as 
suggested in material to be sent. 

6. Provide individual and group 
counseling and see to it that each pupil 
is interviewed or counseled twice yearly. 
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7. Provide for home-room periods. 


III. Guidance Activities During 
Senior High School Period. 
1. Continue any guidance activities un- 


der II that seem necessary to be con- 
tinued. 


By R.S. PROCTOR 


Superintendent, Craven County Schools 


2. Provide counseling in the matter of 
choice of life careers. 

3. Assist in selecting courses that will 
help prepare for life careers. 

4. Assist pupils in choice of colleges 
or other schools. 

5. Provide guidance in extra-curricular 
activities, through work in music, art, 
literature, physical education, ete. 

6. Follow pupils up after their high 
school career is ended in order to render 
assistance if needed. 


GUIDANCE DURING JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PERIODS 


1. Get Acquainted with the Pupils. 

a. Their background—especially home 
conditions. 

b. Their ability to do school work— 
school marks, tests, teachers’ opinion. 

c. Their interests and aptitudes — se- 
cured by observation, by conference, by 
tests, by try-outs. 


2. Stimulate Pupils To Think About 
What They Want To Do. 

a. Through group discussion of work 
or occupations. 

b. Through individual conferences. 

c. Through a study of occupations—in 


civics, English, or other course or 
through independent work on part of 
pupil. 


d. Through speakers at chapel periods. 


e. Through matching requirements for 
success in occupations with their own 
equipment—mental, physical, tempera- 
mental, ete. 

f. Guide pupils to a final choice of 
work if possible, but do not force choice 
or advise what choice to make. 

Guide Pupils in Choice of— 
Subjects in the high school. 

. Other schools. 

Apprenticeship training. 

. Try-out experiences. 

. Urge Pupils to Remain in School— 

a. As long as they seem to be making 
progress. 

b. If apparent that further 
will be pursued successfully. 

5. Help Place Pupils On Job of Their 
Choice. 

a. Principal should know what jobs 
are open. Make a survey of occupations. 

b. Principal should keep in touch with 
employers. 

6. Follow Pupils Through To a Satis- 
factory Beginning or Adjustment On the 
Job. 

a. School should not lose sight of pu- 
pils after they graduate. 

b. Many chances arise for school to 
assist in adjusting difficulties of employ- 
ment, 

ec. The fact that the school remains 
interested in its pupils after graduation 
may have a salutary effect upon em- 
ployers. 


PASTE 


training 


The Moore County Masters Club 


The Moore County Masters Club 
was organized in the beginning of 
the year, and since has completed 
some very constructive work. The 
officers elected at the initial meet- 
ing were as follows: President, 
Professor H. O. Johnson, principal, 
Pinehurst; vice president, Pro- 


_ fessor R. O. Taylor, Carthage; sec- 


retary, Professor S. G. Calvert, 
Carthage; assistant secretary, Pro- 
fessor Gaston, Cameron; treasurer, 
Professor J. F. McRae, Aberdeen, 
and C. H. Flagg, Pinehurst, cor- 
responding secretary. 


The work of the organization 
thus far has been very successful. 
It will be brought to a close with 
the most outstanding event of the 
year, “Educational Day.” This day 
marks the close of the work and 
will be held in Southern Pines 
April 26. The plans for the oc- 
casion are about completed and 


everyone is anticipating a very 
successful event. 

The organization sponsored 
during the year a county basket- 
ball tournament and a triangular 
debate and a dance. These fetes 
were all very successful and have 
bestowed credit upon the club. 

The basketball tournament was 
won by Pinehurst girls and boys 
teams. In the triangular debate 
Aberdeen was victorious. The an- 
nual dance was held in Pinehurst. 
The auditorium was very beauti- 
fully decorated with club colors 
and flowers of many descriptions. 
The crowd swayed to the music of 
the “Laurinburg Merry Makers.” 
Everyone enjoyed a very delight- 
ful evening. 

The work for the year termi- 
nated very successfully under the 
leadership of its president and we 
are all planning for the coming 
school year to be more successful. 
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The Status of Debating In Accredited High 
Schools In North Carolina 


HE North Carolina High 

School Debating League 

has been in operation in 

® || accredited high schools 

for a little over a decade. 

As viewed both from the 

inside and out, it has 

done much to accomplish what it 

was organized to do. The associa- 

tion was formed to promote and 

stimulate the art of debating 

among the Negro high schools of 
North Carolina. 

Anyone who has attended the 
debates at various schools or who 
has been present at the finals, or 
who has worked in schools where 
debating is carried on, knows that 
there has been much enthusiasm 
among the students in regard to 
debating, and that students have 
shown progress in the art. Those 
students who have debated and 
have gone to college have been the 
leaders in the forensic organiza- 
tions on various compuses. 

Though much good has come out 
of the work of the association, 
there have been and are some fea- 
tures that need remedying to result 
in the greatest good for all con- 
cerned. These undesirable fea- 
tures will be pointed out after 
some historical facts about the or- 
ganization have been given. 

Each year subjects of racial and 
national importance have been de- 
bated by the pupils in the schools 
that have entered the State-wide 
contest. 

The association conducts the 
State-wide contest which termi- 
nates in the winner being awarded 
the J. B. Dudley Memorial Cup, 
given by the late one-time presi- 
dent of A. and T. College. 

The schools entering the contest 
are arranged in groups for prelim- 
inary debates. Those schools win- 
ning both sides are eligible to enter 
the finals held three weeks later at 
the Technical school in Greensboro. 


By R. A. CARROLL, JR. 
Principal, Wakefield-Zebulon High School 


The cup, a rotating trophy, is 
awarded to the winner in this final 
contest. The school winning the 
Cup four years in succession be- 
comes permanent holder of the 
trophy. 

During the past nine years the 
following schools have won the 
cup; the subject debated is also 
shown: 


1925—A. and T. College (H. S.). Sub- 
ject not known. 


1926—M. P. M. School, Oxford. Pro- 
hibition. 
1927—Washington H. §S., Reidsville. 


Department of Education with Secretary 

in President’s Cabinet. 
1928—Henderson Institute. 

Haugen Farm Relief Bill. 

1929—A. and T. College (H. S.) Voca- 
tional Education for the Negro. 

1930—No debate conducted. 

1931—J. B. Dudley High School. Install- 
ment Buying As a Means of Exchange is 
Heonomically Desirable. 

1932—Wm. Penn H. S., High Point. 
Enactment of Compulsory Unemployment 
Insurance. 

1933—Highland H. S., Gastonia. 
Tax in North Carolina. 

1934—J. B. Dudley High School. Chain 
Stores. 

1935—Federal Aid to Education. 


There have been for the past 
eight years over ninety accredited 
high schools in North Carolina, but 
at no time during this period have 
over forty-eight schools entered 
the State-wide contest. The rea- 
son for this might be reached 
through any sort of deduction de- 
sired. During these years of the 
contest practically the same schools 
enter the finals. Among the com- 
petitors at the finals females rank 
highest in percentage, as far as 
numbers are concerned. 

No rural school has won the cup, 
yet many have entered the finals 
and ranked high in the semi-finals. 

Features of debating among the 
accredited high schools of the State 
that are undersirable and seriously 
need remedying are: 

1. Too few schools for the num- 
ber eligible enter the contest. 

2. Schools entering the contest 
are often too delinquent in regis- 


McNary- 


Sales 


tering on the date set by the com- 
mittee, and reporting promptly re- 
sults of the preliminary debates. 

3. Quibbling over the decision of 
the judges after having debated 
under a mutually agreed upon set 
of judges. 

4. Incompetency of judges 
chosen in some cases to judge de- 
bates. (Every college graduate 
does not know how to judge a de- 
bate.) 

It is recommended that only 
those persons who admit that they 
know how to judge a debate be 
selected, or suggested to one’s op- 
ponents. 

5. The pupils in a large number 
of cases are not trained in the art 
of debating. They are taught to 
memorize speeches written either 
by teachers or authorities on the 
subject. 

6. If a committee is to carry out 
the work of the League, the mem- 
bers should be near enough to- 
gether to make it practical to have 
meetings and decide the many 
issues that arise during the con- 
ducting of the contest. 

7. Funds should be allocated to 
carry on the work of the League, 
such as compiling a booklet with 
ample bibliography and outlines 
when the subject is released, along 
with a definite historical record of 
winners, names of speakers, ete. 

8. Beginning work at the open- 
ing of schools and encouraging 
intramural and interscholastice de- 
bates and keeping records of such. 

No one will gainsay the good 
that may be gotten out of conduct- 
ing debating in the schools of the 
State. Every school is urged to 
organize debating clubs and carry 
out the activity throughout the 
year, and enter the State-wide con- 
test when the subject is announced. 

In interscholastic competition 
there is one fault that seems to 
arise in all forms of activities 
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which it is hoped can be kept out 
of debating, i.e., winning at any 
cost. When this feeling arises the 
good that may be derived is lost 
somewhat. It is hoped that this 
article will serve the purpose of 
causing principals in every high 
school in the State to foster and 
encourage debating in his school. 


Creative Teaching In the College 


(Continued from Page 45) 


dent’s interest considered? These 
materials are ofttimes assigned 
merely because the teacher feels 
that it is essential for the achieve- 
ment standards of the course. To 
teach creatively the college pupil 
must be taught to read. The lower 
level schools have failed, and it 
seems to me that it is our duty to 
do the job if we admit the student 
into the college fold. It is not the 
duty of the English Department 
alone, but rather, all departments. 
The pupil will read a particular 
book because his teacher likes the 
author’s viewpoint. There is oft- 
times no consideration given to the 
fact that the author fails to write 
in an interesting and entertaining 
manner. The style and expression 
of a point of view may make a vast 
amount of difference in the stu- 
dent’s interest in the subject under 
discussion. The selection of ma- 
terials for reference should consti- 
tute, to my mind, a major portion 
of the teacher’s time in preparing 
to teach his course. Sometimes the 
reference materials may be too ad- 
vanced for the reading and compre- 
hension ability of the pupil. But 
let us stop here and ask the ques- 
tion: Should the college be con- 
cerned with reading and compre- 
hension ? 

I should think so, in that the col- 
lege knows the source of the stu- 
dent constituency and so should be 
aware of their educational weak- 
nesses. In the light of the preced- 
ing fact, the college should spend 
considerable time in bringing up 
the deficiencies of these students. 
In all probability the deficiency in 
reading and comprehension is of 
greatest concern for advancement 
in all the fields of learning. 

Here are some authoritative 
facts concerning reading among 
college students; 


“Many students entering college 
do not make satisfactory progress 
because they have not learned to 
read advantageously and compre- 
hensively.’’! 


How reading and comprehension 
may be improved is a question of 
considerable worth. Let us quote 
the experiment as conducted by 
Blake and Dearborn. “The reme- 
dial work must be primarily indi- 
vidual.” The giving of simple 
rules for concentration and 
through the actual demonstration 
of the use of reference materials 
much can be accomplished. Ideas 
about the outlining of subject- 
matter should be of signal value in 
the development of reading effi- 
ciency. Another article of value 
along this line is written by Ruth 
Strang on “Improving Students’ 
Reading” in The Journal of Higher 
Education, for February, 1934. 
To quote the article: ‘‘There is 
abundant experimental evidence 
that college students improve in 
certain reading abilities as the re- 
sult of individualized instruction 
in some respects of reading.’’2 


“Many investigators reported 
improvement in reading as a re- 
sult after practice on required or 
optional reading.’’ 

The student’s required or recre- 
ational reading material has been 
used to develop not only speed, but 
also techniques of reading for dif- 
ferent purposes.* 

The prepared reading manual 
may provide the necessary check 
on comprehension. Some authori- 
ties believe that the college text in 
the near future may take the form 
of a work book, since this may 
serve as a check on the student’s 
ability to express understandingly 
what he has read. 

Some may feel that it is sufficient 
to, organize subcourses and place 
the student there until he works 
out his problems. The question is: 
Does he get the proper guidance? 
Is there actually careful teaching 
of the student? Do we select 
reference materials and sincerely 
guide the student until he can 
truthfully say that the subcourse 





1 Blake, M. B., and Dearborn, W. F., “The im- 
provement of Reading Habits.” Journal of Higher 
Education (February, 1935), p. 28. 

7 Berane, Ruth, “Improving Students’ Reading,” 
p. 426. 

3 Ibid., p. 427. 

4 Tbid., p, 427, 
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has helped him realize, as the high 
school teacher has long since dis- 
covered, that is: the)teaching must 
be fitted to the student so that 
actual development may take place, 
and that the number of failures 
may be greatly reduced. 

How can we introduce and ex- 
pect to successfully carry out new 
ventures in college organizations 
when we claim that the product we 
teach are deficient and we still per- 
sist in holding to standards with- 
out one time considering some 
method of teaching which would 
cause noticeable improvement in 
scholarship? 

A change in teaching method 
may necessitate even the lengthen- 
ing of the school years required for 
graduation, selection of subject- 
matter, teaching materials, an ex- 
pert study of the individual stu- 
dent. If the student spends his 
money for any type of college edu- 
cation, he is worthy of every con- 
sideration we may give to his 
scholastic advancement. 

To change the organization of 
the college will never wholly solve 
our problem. It is fitting to close 
this paper with the following quo- 
tation taken from the Journal of 
Higher Education for May, 1934: 
“Our focus is (should be) upon 
students individually and upon 
their needs, interest and desires, 
present and future, rather than 
upon any traditional or precon- 
ceived notion of what we think 
may be good for them.’® 





5 MacLeaw, M. S., ‘‘A College of 1934.” Journal 
of Higher Education (May, 1934), p. 241. 


A Rural Teacher 


By Mrs. Estuer Moorr, Lincoln County 


Over beyond the mountains 
In some shady nook 

Stands a friendly teacher 
With a stack of books. 


In some little building 
With the name of school 
Stands the teacher thinking— 
Not so much of rules 


As of love and service 
For the pupils there; 
How for life their virtues 
She can best prepare. 


‘Meeting problems different 
In each child she finds— 

Taking care to study 
What is in each mind. 


Then she seeks solution 
To each given Case, 
Bringing out such powers 
For this life to face. 
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The Negro and Social 
Reorganization 
(Continued from Page 44) 


the three ‘‘R’s”: drastic Revolution 
in the whole basis of the organiza- 
tion of industry; or far-reaching 
Reform which does not go to the 
extent of revolution, and yet does 
make widespread change in the 
economic function of government; 
or finally, what is called Recovery, 
that is, the restoration of the for- 
mer industrial status to normal 
conditions. 

The thing for Negroes to re- 
member is that in any case, 
whether prosperity returns on the 
old basis, or present reforms are 
institutionalized and made at least 
in part permanent, or whether 
there is a drastic change in the 
organization of industry, in any of 
these three cases the Negro in 
America has got to organize now on 
economic lines in order to safe- 
guard his future and be sure of 
his bread and butter. 


We must not adopt or pursue 
any mere policy of drift; we must 
unite in planned racial codpera- 
tion for our economic emancipa- 
tion. This is the basic meaning of 
that so-called new advocacy of 
segregation for which I have been 
rather frankly criticized in these 
latter days. My fundamental op- 
position to the principle of race 
segregation and discrimination is 
unchanged. I have no illusions 
about their meaning. Segregation, 
legal or voluntary, puts off the day 
of complete nationalism or pro- 
gressive unification of humanity. 
It is a step along that perilous path 
which in the long run leads to race 
deification, self-centered national 
patriotism, and world war. 

Nevertheless, it is a path that 
we are forced for a time to follow 
by grim necessity and unyielding 
race hatred; because only by 
uniting for justifiable self-defense 
can we meet the kind of economic 
war which we are today facing. 
No mere individualism, either in 
merit or effort, is going to gain the 
Negro the right to earn a decent 
living. He must unite the strength 
of a nation of twelve million peo- 
ple to protect himself from starva- 
tion, and to force himself up to an 
economic plane where his work 


will be paid for and his social de- 
mands recognized. Nor can he 
escape this program by deserting 
his masses and peeling off layer 
after layer of upper classes who 
will seek to live on the poverty and 
exploitation of the classes beneath. 
To this ancient path of progress 
modern economic ethics erects a 
blank wall which we would be fools 
to seek to oppose. 


PLANNING 


How can now be done? 

We have in the Negro race, or- 
ganized in different degrees of 
efficiency, three institutions: the 
school, the church, and what we 
may more loosely call Negro busi- 
ness, that is, those efforts within 
the race to earn a living by ex- 
change of reciprocal services. It 
is, as I have said, the work of the 
school to furnish intelligent men; 
to teach children to read, write and 
count; to give them in the high 
school some idea of the world in 
which they live, and to put through 
college those persons of ability 
among us who can use the great 
body of accumulated science and 
knowledge. 

This is not being effectively done 
today, particularly during these 
days of depression. Our elemen- 
tary schools are in wretched condi- 
tion; the teachers underpaid, the 
school terms short and irregular, 
the school housing and facilities 
grossly inadequate. No inapt com- 
parisons with the past can gain- 
say this. If we are educationally 
better off than we were in 1885, 
we are, compared with the nation, 
much worse off. 

Nevertheless, we have a growing 


body of trained men—men who, to. 


be sure, show lapses and lacune in 
their manners and their training, 
but who, nevertheless, are men 
with modern ideas and modern 
knowledge. This knowledge has 
got to be used today in farsighted 
and effective planning, and teach- 
ers, especially, are in position to do 
outside the schoolroom, and in 
their capacity as intelligent men, 
work that the school itself cannot 
do. 

I am going to make a suggestion 
here tonight that I have not made 
in this form before, and which at 
first will seem to you almost fan- 
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tastic; but before you pronounce 
judgment upon it, give it long 
thought. 

Negro business is either a 
branch of or a duplication of white 
business. In our banking and in- 
surance we are practically a part 
of the white set-up. If, for in- 
stance, the big banks of Chicago 
decide to freeze out two hundred of 
the smaller banks in order to con- 
solidate their position in time of 
crisis, the first of the smaller banks 
to go is the colored Binga Bank. 
The Binga Bank was not bankrupt 
in any real sense of the term, and 
it was not inefficiently conducted. 
Its failure was not the result of 
dishonesty. It was simply the 
freezing out of the small business 
man because Big Business needed 
his assets. It was a thing which 
under our present system can and 
does continually happen to small 
white business and forms one of 
the tragedies of our day. To us, 
it is more apt to happen because 
of prejudice and the result is more 
disastrous. So long as the funds 
of Negro insurance organizations 
must be invested in white business 
enterprise, their safety and per- 
manency depend absolutely on 
white business. If in the future 
this investment of funds can be 
safeguarded in Negro enterprises, 
the element of race discrimination 
can be avoided. 

Is this possible? 


COOPERATION 


This brings us to other lines of 
Negro. business which seek to 
establish reciprocal services be- 
tween Negro workers of all sorts 
and degrees, and thus reach a par- 
tial racial independence. They 
are handicapped by severe compe- 
tition with white aggregations of 
capital, like the chain stores, and 
also by the fact that they them- 
selves are at bottom private profit- 
making institutions. Now, private 
profit in the reorganization of in- 
dustry which faces us is under 
fire. And while it is not going to 
disappear immediately, it is going 
to be reduced in volume, and it is 
going to be suspect. Yet, Amer- 
ican Negroes have taken almost no 
steps toward reorganizing business 
among them on a non-profit basis. 

Most of us do not realize this 
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crucial point in the present plans 
for the reorganization of industry. 
The complete abolition of private 
profit, and the ownership of land 
and machines by the State, is un- 
doubtedly a far-off ideal. But par- 
tial steps in this direction have 
been taken in our day by every 
civilized state, and the steps in the 
United States are well known to 
you, although they are called by 
various names. We have inter- 
fered with private property in 
agriculture, transportation, com- 
merce, and manufactures. We 
have set rates of wages and re- 
quired conditions of work which 
have cut down the possibility of 
profit; we have furnished and con- 
trolled capital in railroads, and we 
are faced with the possibility of 
nationalizing the whole means of 
transportation in a future not far 
distant. 

The individual citizens that en- 
ter into such reorganized industry 
have got to be trained to new ideals 
and new outlooks. They have got 
to realize their position as con- 
sumers, and organize themselves 
accordingly. If colored people do 
this, and do it promptly, they are 
going to become eligible and val- 
uable citizens in the new state. But 
if they allow themselves to con- 
tinue to be the unthinking victims 
of exploitation, to be low-grade 
laborers, unorganized and unmind- 
ful of their rights, they will in the 
new state be subject to all the dis- 
abilities which they suffer now, if 
not to others more fatal. 


A NEw NEGRO CHURCH 


I suggest, therefore, a_ step 
which they might take. The most 
complete and oldest and in some 
respects the most effective Negro 
institution is the Negro church. 
Without it, Negro business would 
be largely helpless, and the con- 
nection between the chureh and 
the school is historic. But the 
Negro church, like all churches, 
has come upon difficult days. Its 
theology and creed are no longer 
compelling; the training of its min- 
isters is poor and ill adapted to 
the rightful function of the church. 
The housing of the church alone is 
often elaborate beyond its neces- 
sary social function. To put it 
baldly, the Negro church needs 


something to do, and someone to 
do it. 

Now, why would it not be pos- 
sible for the Negro church to add 
to its organization a business man- 
ager—a man trained in business 
methods, and particularly a knowl- 
ege of non-profit business methods, 
who had studied the work of con- 
sumers’ cooperation throughout 
Europe and in the United States? 

Consumers’ cooperation consists 
of group-buying on a large scale in 
order to save the profit of the 
wholesale and retail merchant, 
and the distribution of these goods 
to consumers at cost. 


If the church today furnishes 
recreation and information to its 
members, there is no inherent rea- 
son why tomorrow it should not 
furnish coal, food, houses, and 
clothes. And a trained business 
manager, either running an organ- 
ization under the auspices of the 
church, or taking charge of the 
whole business conduct of the 
church, could accomplish this and 
eliminate the private profit motive 
from Negro economic organiza- 
tion. 

This would leave a chance for 
the Negro minister to become an 
ethical leader and source of intel- 
lectual information for his people, 
just as the Jewish rabbi is today 
in the reformed Jewish church. It 
would mean, of course, a definite 
type of pastor, far better trained 
than what we have today. It 
would mean that young men of 
high character and brains would 
have to be attracted to theological 
schools in a way that they are not 
attracted at all today. The whole 
course of study in theological 
schools would therefore be 
changed. There would be an end 
to eschatology, homiletics, and 
Hebrew; and a stressing of eco- 
nomics and sociology, of history 
and modern languages, of science, 
music, and art. 

Such young, vivid, and honest 
men, freed from the necessity of 
endless collections from the pov- 
erty of the poor, could talk about 
things that we are interested in on 
this earth, instead of confining 
themselves to heaven and hell. 

I know how difficult and seem- 
ingly impossible this program ap- 
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pears in the mere stating. It 
would involve the _ elimination 


from the present church organiza- 
tion, just as far as possible, of 
theology, and supernaturalism. It 
would relegate miracles to the lore 
of fairy tales, and prayer would 
become simply earnest and pur- 
poseful effort. Nevertheless, the 
Negro church, and even the white 
church, faces grim alternatives: 
either it becomes a great social or- 
gan with ethical ideals based on a 
reorganized economics, or it be- 
comes a futile and mouthy excres- 
cence on society which will always 
be a refuge for reaction and su- 
perstition. Nor need the deeper 
spiritual realities of life lose any- 
thing worth while in a real, open 
contest with Truth. 


On the other hand, in this 
change that I indicate there need 
be nothing revolutionary or sud- 
den. The codperative enterprise 
could be grafted on the church in 
the same way that organized char- 
ity and job-hunting, homes for 
orphans and aged, and the visiting 
of the sick are part of its present 
program. It could gradually be 
incorporated into the church or- 
ganization and the business man- 
ager become the manager of the 
church, with the minister as 
ethical leader. This method would 
save a great deal of the expense 
and difficulty of an entire new or- 
ganization, in expenditure for 
housing, in taxation, and in media 
for propaganda. 

On the other hand, if this is not 
done, the codperatives can and 
must be set up as organizations 
entirely distinct from the church, 
which means that they will eat 
into the church organization, even 
more than the fraternal lodges 
have, because the mission of the 
cooperatives will be more vital and 
the results more satisfactory. The 
object of this new church would 
be gradually to absorb Negro 
business, except in its larger 
forms, where it would for a long 
time be compelled to be a part of 
the national organization. 

It could begin a program of 
reciprocal service among a large 
proportion of the _ 12,000,000 
Negroes in the United States. 
There is no reason why our 2,000,- 
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000 farmers should not furnish a 
large part of the food which 
Negroes eat, and raw materials 
which they use. There is no rea- 
son why, with the use of modern 
machinery, and the new cheap 
power which is coming nearer to 
the home and farm each year, 
some of this material should not 
be turned by the Negro workers 
into goods which Negroes them- 
selves use. Actual barter could be 
instituted in many cases, and 
group-buying on a scale which 
would greatly cheapen the price of 
goods for the mass of Negroes, and 
at the same time give them em- 
ployment at decent wages. 

I do not think that we ourselves 
quite realize how wretchedly the 
average Negro worker is victim- 
ized and exploited by petty retail 
profiteers, particularly under the 
facile laws of the South. This is 
entirely unnecessary, and it wastes 
a large proportion of the low wages 
which Negro workers receive. It 
can only be met by organization 
and not by substituting black ex- 
ploitation for white. 


SUCCESS OF COOPERATION 


There will be those who will 
characterize all this as pure imag- 
ination; and yet what I have pro- 
posed here has been done and is 
being done by a thousand groups 
throughout the world. The only 
reason that we do not know about 
it is because it is to the interest 
of those who are profiting by the 
present organization that we 
should not learn. Newspapers can 
chronicle crime, gossip, and scan- 
dal, but not a word about the suc- 
cess of credit unions. The People’s 
Bank, that is, credit unions where 
- numbers of poor and honest peo- 
ple pool their savings and loan to 
each other small sums in time of 
stress or trouble, began in 1849 in 
Europe. Today, in Germany alone, 
there are more than 20,000 of 
them. They are spread through 
France, Russia, China, Japan, and 
South America. Even in the 
United States there are 2,000, and 
the chief work of Henry Hunt, 
whom you know and who is our 
representative in the Department 
of Agriculture, is to spread the 
knowledge of these credit unions 
among American Negroes. 


Denmark, a generation ago, was 
a country which geographically 
resembled the spiritual condition 
of American Negroes. It stood 
between the powerful commercial 
organizations of England and Ger- 
many; it sold its raw material for 
nothing, and bought its manufac- 
tured goods at high prices. It was, 
in modern parlance, helpless; and 
yet Denmark today is probably the 
best educated and economically the 
most independent land in the 
world; and the transformation was 
brought about by farmers who 
established 750 codperative cream- 
eries, from 1881 to 1890; and from 
this the codperatives went to the 
raising and selling of meat, the 
furnishing of butter and eggs, and 
the establishment of 1,800 stores 
to supply the wants of 2,000,000 
people without paying private 
profit. Two generations ago 42 
per cent of the Danes were ten- 
ants; today 90 per cent own their 
land. We Negroes have three 
times as many people as Denmark! 

The people of Finland went into 
wholesale codperation. They 
bought in large quantities through 
ten wholesale stores which had 
been established by 1928, and did 
a business of $75,000,000 a year. 
Cooperation in England began 
with 28 members in 1844, and in 
1930 the sales were $1,000,000,000, 
on which the surplus over cost was 
$100,000,000; and that surplus in- 
stead of going into the hands of 
private promoters, went back to 
the people who bought the goods. 
The English cooperative movement 
carries on manufactures, banking, 
and insurance. It owns 32,000 
acres of land in India and Ceylon 
to raise tea; it owns and runs ship 
lines, printing plants and schools, 
and it employs 40,000 persons. 

This does not deny the fact that 
cooperation is difficult to carry on. 
It calls for devotion, education, 
and high ethical standards. The 
path of its success is strewn with 
failures. But there is today noth- 
ing in the world that points so 
directly to a peaceful reform of in- 
dustry, and a reform adapted to 
disadvantaged minorities who are 
the victims of prejudice and dis- 
crimination. Colored America is 
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bound, sooner or later, to try this 
path. 
CONCLUSION 


If it could be tried in a reborn 
Negro church, then with this new 
church, let me end by insisting, 
should go the old school that is, 
the school which thoroughly 
teaches the mass of children to 
read, write, and count. Even 
though their education ends here, 
the gates of knowledge are open to 
them; and led by an intelligent 
ministry, and decently paid teach- 
ers, they could get a higher train- 
ing, even though they never enter- 
ed the high school or college. This 
may all seem fantastic and ap- 
proaching the realm of dreams, 
but we have only to remember that 
it is by means of dreaming like this 
that the world has become as de- 
cent a place to live in as it is; and 
it is only by paths that lead to the 
stars that we are going really to 
escape the present depression, and 
the series of depressions and wars 
that threaten the future. 


One for All—All for One 


Said a wise old bee at the close of day: 
“This colony business does not pay. 

I put my honey in that old hive 

That others may eat and live and thrive. 





Now I do more work in a day, by Gee, 
Than some of the fellows do in three. 
I toil and worry and save and hoard, 
And all I get is my room and board. 


It’s me for a hive I can run myself, 

And it’s me for the sweets of my hard- 
earned pelf!”’ 

So the old bee flew to a meadow lone 

And started a business of his own. 


He gave no thought to the buzzing clan, 
But, all intent on his selfish plan, 

He lived the life of a hermit free. 
“Ah, this is great!’ said the wise old bee. 


But summer waned and the days grew 
drear 

And the lone bee moaned as he dropped 
a tear, 

For the “varmints” 
store 

And his wax played out and his heart 
was sore. 


gobbled his little 


So he winged his way to the old home 
band 

And took his meals at 
Hand.” 

Alone, our work is of little worth; 

Together, we are the lords of earth. 


“The Helping 


So it’s all for each and each for all— 
United we stand or divided we fall. 


—WSelected. 
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Fundamentals In Education of Negroes 


N view of the fact that 
in many states Negroes 
are forced by law to at- 

@ || tend segregated schools 
) which are almost in- 
(ea ) variably inequitably 
provided and maintain- 
ed, and because of the inadequacy 
of these schools to serve the pur- 
pose of education in a democracy, 
and in order that equality of op- 
portunity may be offered to all 
Americans, and in order that the 
Negro may meet effectively his 
obligations as an American citi- 
zen, and in order that America 
may have the benefit of those va- 
ried contributions possible only 
when the members of all races are 
allowed the fullest development, 
the following fundamentals in the 
education of Negroes are proposed 
by this Conference. 


T. ULTIMATE EDUCATIONAL OB- 
JECTIVES AND IDEALS 

a. Home Life-—Equal economic 
opportunity and political and so- 
cial justice for all, which will make 
possible the realization and main- 
tenance of home and family life in 
keeping with American ideals and 
standards. 
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b. Vocations. — Adequate provi- 


sion for professional and vocation- | 


al education and guidance, conduct- 
ed by properly trained persons and 
varied according to individual in- 
terests and abilities. 

c. Citizenship. — Full participa- 
tion in all phases of life in accord- 
ance with the highest ideals and 
practices of good citizenship. 


d. Recreation and Leisure. — 
Adequate provision for wholesome 
recreational activities and adequate 
training for the better use of lei- 
sure time. 


e. Health.—Healthful living and 
working conditions and adequate 
health service and health educa- 
tion. 


f. Character.— The ability and 
disposition to make wise choices in 
the various life situations. 


II. IMMEDIATE EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES AND IDEALS 


a. Availability of Education. — 
Schools and colleges available and 
accessible for all Negro children, 
adequate in length of term, num- 
ber of teachers, curriculum offer- 
ings, equipment, and facilities. 


b. Teachers and Teaching. — 
Selection, training, compensation, 
tenure, and working conditions of 
teachers in keeping with the high- 
est standards of professional 
growth and leadership in recogni- 
tion of their outstanding impor- 
tance in the education of Negro 
children and in the leadership of 
Negro life; and the acceptance of 
the responsibility by all teachers of 
Negro youth to teach the funda- 
mental principles and issues under- 
lying our economic and social or- 
der. : 

c. Financial Support. — Ade- 
quate financial support of schools 
for Negro children equitably dis- 
tributed and intelligently adminis- 
tered, with full recognition that 
there can be but one standard of 
adequacy. 

d. Administration.—Larger par- 
ticipation in the administration 
and control of schools by intelligent 
representatives of the people serv- 
ed; and curriculum differentiation 
and adaptation based on needs 
rather than on race. 

e. Segregated Schools. — Dis- 
couragement of and opposition to 
the extension of segregated schools. 





REPORT OF AUDITORS 


Mor. Membership. Dies ise. saan nnnnte $2,524.10 


North Carolina Negro Teachers Association, 


valeigh, North Carolina. 


GENTLEMEN :—We have audited the books and records of the 


Placement) Bur Cale. ee ee 


97.00 


Executive Secretary’s office, as well as the office of the Treas- 
urer, for the period from April 1, 1934, to April 15, 1935, in- 
clusive, and submit herewith our report. 


EXHIBITS AND SCHEDULES 

In presenting to you our findings as the result of our audit, 
we have prepared, in addition to these comments, the following 
Exhibits and Schedules which show in tabulated form the result 
of our examination, together with the operations for the period 
covered by this report. 

Exuipit “A”’—Cash Receipts and Disbursements, 
G. E, Davis, Executive Secretary. 
Exurpsir “B’—Cash Receipts and Disbursements, 
G. C. Suaw, Treasurer. 
SCHEDULE 1—Comparison of Budget with Actwal Hapenses. 

In Exhibit “A” we show the cash transactions of your Execu- 
tive Secretary for the above period. Total Receipts were $2,- 
696.46 and Disbursements $3,790.34. These transactions, to- 
gether with a balance of March 30, 1934, of $2,215.78, result in 
a balance for him to account for as of April 15, 1935, of $1,121.90. 
This balance was accounted for by cash on deposit in the Wa- 
chovia Bank and Trust Company, Raleigh, N. C., amounting to 
$909.90 and cash on hand to be deposited, $212.00. 

The Cash Receipts of the Executive Secretary were as follows: 


AO V@rtiSi n piss sce. 3.05. coks ce tees = ee eee 60.00 
Miscellaneous ~....2:002 See eee eee 15.36 
Totad bce 2-0. SRe ee eee $2,696.46 


The only item of disbursements for any expenses in the Secre- 
tary’s account was $7.29 for Federal Check Tax and bank service 
charge. The Executive Secretary does not issue checks for ex- 
penses. He transfers the funds to the Treasurer and the ex- 
pense disbursements will be shown on the statement for the 
Treasurer’s account. 

In Exhibit ‘“B” we show the cash Receipts and Disbursements 
handled by your Treasurer, G. C. Shaw, for the period covered 
by this report. 

The Treasurer received $3,807.22 and paid out $3,758.22. These 
transactions, together with a balance on March 30, 1934, of 
$1,710.01, result in a balance to account for as of April 15, 1935, 
of $1,759.01. This balance was accounted for by cash on de- 
posit in the Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Raleigh, N. C., 
$135.60 and on deposit with the Mechanics and Farmers Bank, 
Durham, N. C., $1,798.32. You will observe that the total bank 
balances amount to $1,933.92, but the Treasurer had drawn 
checks which had not been paid by the banks amounting to 
$174.91. Subtracting these outstanding checks from the bal- 
ances as shown by the bank leaves a net balance of $1,759.01, 
which is the amount for which the Treasurer has to account as 
of April 15, 1935. 


The Treasurer’s receipts were as follows: 
From G, E. Davis, Executive Secretary............ $3,753.05 





IMCSTESE ROMS LV Lee DCD OST bee ener t cnn 54.17 
ETS Ort eames tee ee eS yt esse SS oseaces ies ys $3,807.22 

The Disbursements were as follows: 
PEST M te Gu Oil CO mesa terente reo eee eke A ees see 40.00 
Recording Secretary 30.00 
PMT AS UM Cy Six O LLC Om see ce teneetns one eee a eee ve ree se ree 20.00 


Publication and Mailing of Rercorp_................. 
Executive Secretary’s Office Expense 








Executive Committee Meetings .........-.............. 71.69 
COMME SERS CCULO IE teres eee eee ee ee 24.50 
High School Section Dowel 
ETOM CME COMOMMNCS) Sees 2. keer wre es 25.00 
(CLomrGrvoray JDp.e aXe elserey 5 ee 325.26 


Salary of Executive Secretary 
Office Rent 
Emergency 
Efland Home 





‘Dee GUUS OND DESEN GWEN ONE) ee oe ee eee $3,758.22 


Consolidating the income and expenses of both officers, we 
see that the total income for the year was $2,750.63 and that 
expenses, as shown in detail on Schedule 1, amounted to 
$3,765.51. 

Our audit was in detail and consisted of a verification of re- 
ceipts and disbursements as supported by documents in the 


files of the Executive Secretary and cancelled checks of the 
Treasurer. All the records of both officers were turned over to 
us during the course of our audit and were found in very good 
condition. We experienced no trouble in the making of our 
audit and obtaining the necessary information for our report. 
Our examination did not disclose any evidence of irregularities 
and we believe the funds have been carefully and honestly 
handled and that all have been accounted for. Our audit of the 
cash receipts did not go beyond the copies of receipts which the 
Executive Secretary had issued. We saw that all money for 
which receipts had been issued was deposited in the bank, but 
we did not verify by correspondence with the members of the 
Association any of the payments. 

We found the Treasurer bonded in the sum of $3,000, but you 
have no surety bond on your Executive Secretary. 

In Schedule 1 we detail the expenses and compare them with 
the Budget. By reference to this Schedule you will observe that 
the Budget totals $3,890 and that expenses were $3,765.51, re- 
sulting in an unexpended balance of the total Budget of $124.49. 

We hereby certify that we have audited the books and records 
of the Executive Secretary and the Treasurer of the North Caro- 
lina Negro Teachers’ Association for the period indicated and 
that, in our opinion, the within statements show the true state- 
ment of receipts and disbursements for the period, together with 
the correct cash balance on April 15, 1935, according to informa- 
tion and explanations given us and as shown by the books. 
Respectfully submitted, 

A. T. ALLEN AND COMPANY, 
Certified Pwblic Accountants. 


(SEAL) 


Raleigh, N. C., April 16, 1935. 





EXHIBIT “‘A”’ 
CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
April 1, 1934, to April 15, 1935 


G. E. Davis, Executive Secretary 
CASH RECEIPTS: 








IM [eran LOTSA ONT ofp fT UUM ENS See ns ee ee $2,524.10 
ATCO Ma ES UEC Uwe eee ee. soon ee eS nese 2k eee ene eesszese 97.00 
PA CUIVOTEUNS UN 21m et eo sense esses scot 60.00 
IMMeeQIIENDGOWUS, cess hish soe eee as oe eee 15.36 
UNG MMPEVEC CLI CS sseeee sore ees recat ee aes $2,696.46 
eer Cem Vlei Cline Ong 19.3 4 ee eee ee eee ee ce ete ece 2,215.78 
Toll. WO-ACComins Wore HE eee $4,912.24 
CASH DISBURSEMENTS: 
Transferred to G. C. Shaw, Treasurer.............. $3,753.05 
Balance on returned check of last year 30.00 
Federal check tax and bank service charges.... (28) 
EEO Came Custll SelM CIM GS: exces 2cescc2--n2-2e- sooo se anees ecete 3,790.34 
Balancestomaccount tor April 15, 1935.22 $1,121.90 
ACCOUNTING For ABOVE BALANCE: 
On deposit in Wachovia Bank and Trust 
C@ommanvamivalershiweN. Co Skee 22) eee ee $ 909.90 
Gashwonshandtosbevdeposited. -.-----..2::--------2----- 212.00 
Total accounted for—agreeing with 
S CCRC UCUINVE SHEN) alla ICOM teeters ree ee eer $1,121.90 


EXHIBIT “‘B”’ 
CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
April 1, 1934, to April 15, 1935 
G. C. SHAaw, Treasurer 


CasH RECEIPTS: 
From G. E. Davis, Executive Secretary............ $3,753.05 





Interest on savings deposit in bank.................. 54.17 
Oca lmet OmAC COLT tat OL seca men eer see eee $3,807.22 
Salem Gewl Vucui Claws sm Ooo ee eaten eee aes 1,710.01 
BIG cla OMG CO UTA tan © Weeeeet. seme emer Nate $5,517.23 
CAsH DISBURSEMENTS: 
IPSUM ISVS ON aN Loy eee eee 9 eee ene eee ee nce nenees $ 40.00 
EV@CORCUUT Pmt Se COURIC Y testes a ecs arate nara rece anes 30.00 
PEAS MMCTAS mM OULGGs sees teens oa kee ee ee ease 20.00 
Publication and Mailing the Rmoorb................ 946.83 
Executive Secretary’s office expense..... 404.22 
Executive Committee meetings —.....................- 71.69 
COA rGIeS CCULO Mi aki ts ace eats ke Soe eS 24.50 
ELT Os aS CAO Ol GCULO I secon sete eted sett eres peer enmnee BD. 
ROM eae BG OIO 10 Ci pemeeeceeee eee 2 nee en ae eee eee 25.00 
MONIVCHULOM CX PONSCS settee ets. coece cic cncceecedeeeestes 325.26 





Dalaw yas E Ee GULUVenS © CIC balls Vantaa ne ane ann $1,599.96 
OTC ekr Gite tees secre. sect reer eee eres eee eon 180.00 
Emergency 30.65 
RVs C1 EL OTC aaa ee ee ewe Re 25.00 

SO Gey ae GAS oS enna Ca Geese $3,758.22 
BNE WMAGS Wo) AkeccCouole ito? Yoel Wey WOR ce $1,759.01 


ACCOUNTING For ABOVE BALANCE: 
Bank balances per bank statements: 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
UAL GTS Ta RIN) © Cs ee ence rele or eee $ 135.60 
Mechanics and Farmers Bank, Durham... 1798.32 


ED OGen Man es tame Let] NG C.S seen eee eee $1,933.92 


Less: Checks outstanding: 
AINSLIE re oy 55 3 pee ae ee ne ee $28.38 
Number 8.00 
Number 
Number 
Number £ 
Number 
Number 
Number £ 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 5 








174.91 








Net bank balances agreeing with Treasurer’s 
TOC ONG Sree co tere ate NSE a 2 Se, ee aa $1,759.01 
SCHEDULE 1 
COMPARISON OF BUDGET WITH ACTUAL EXPENSES 


April 1, 1934, to April 15, 1935 
Budget Over 





Budget Actual *Actual Over 
President;smo tll Geum eeeeeereee es $ 40.00 $ 40.00 De pare 
Recording Secretary 30.00 30 0 eee 
RG OASUIC eS MO LLC Cena ene aaa 20.00 PUD), SARS 


Publication and mailing of 








REGORDw eee ee ee 1,000.00 946.83 53.17 
Executive Secretary’s office -.... 500.00 411.51 88.49 
Executive Committee meetings 100.00 71.69 28.31 
Collesem Secwomyie --aeee 25.00 24.50 50 
Bish School) SeCtlOm eee 40.00 Dordt 4.89 
Elementary Section -...............-... os) On eset 55.00 
HOMee COMO CS eee eee 25.00 25.00 rt ee 
Convention expense .....--...--.--...-- 100.00 3825.26 *225.26 
Salary of Executive Secretary.. 1,600.00 1,599.96 .04 
OMmcerrentwes ot tee eS O00 TWSKOAKM he tees 
Emergency 150.00 30.65 119.35 
ET aera Cline EA 1 eee eee 25.00 20 0 ae eee 

TA.) ae ne cacen ene re $3,890.00 $3,765.51 $124.49 
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MARY POTTER SCHOOL 


(MARY POTTER-REDSTONE-ALBION ACADEMY) 


Oxford, North Carolina 


Oe 


eee OOOO eee 





WELLS HALL—THE HOME OF THE GIRLS 


Beautifully Situated ~ Well Gquipped 


An Ideal Place for Study— 


A SAFE PLACE FOR YOUR SONS AND DAUGHTERS 


Christian Teachers 
and 


Motherly Matrons 


“rr 


For further information address 


H. 8S. DAVIS, Principal 
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A Word 
from the President 


oC 


October 4, 1935. 


Dear Teachers: 


We are at the beginning of a new year of unusual opportunity to 
serve the youth of North Carolina. We are privileged to cooperate 


with the United States Government in finding a way for Negro youth. 


To you who are veterans in the profession, I send greetings. To 
you, the younger members of the profession, sincere and honest in 
your efforts to achieve some definite goal, I send expressions of good 
will and encouragement. To those into whose hands a “Record” may 
fall for the first time because of your recent entrance into our ranks, 
I send words of welcome. To my fellow-officers and members of the 
State Teachers’ Association of North Carolina, I send words of grati- 
tude for the loyal coéperation you have given me in the plans we have 


launched thus far. 


I shall hope in the near future to address each one of you person- 
ally from my office, and bring to your attention those things which I 
consider vital in the program of the Association. Until that time, I 


beg your continued codperation and good will. 
Sincerely yours, 


CHARLOTTE HAWKINS BROWN, 
President of the State Teachers’ Association, 
Sedalia, North Carolina. 








Problems In the Education of Negroes 


A Review of the Report of the Governor’s Commission for the Study of 
Problems in the Education of Negroes in North Carolina 


By NELSON H. HARRIS 


Head of the Department of Education, Shaw University 


HE primary purpose of 

this issue of the TEACH- 

ERS RECORD is to pre- 

® || sent and interpret some 

of the significant facts 

found in the report of 

the Governor’s Com- 

mission on the Study of Problems 

in the Education of Negroes in 
North Carolina. 

In order to give a background 
for the proper interpretation of the 
study, it may be in order to pre- 
sent the history, aims, and pur- 
poses of the study. Since the 
history, aims, and purposes of the 
investigation are brought out so 
vividly in Dr. N. C. Newbold’s “‘In- 
troduction” to the report it may 
be helpful to repeat it. His very 
comprehensive account of the his- 
tory, aims, and purposes of the re- 
port reads as follows: 


“When the Governor of a Common- 
wealth like North Carolina forms a 
Commission of more than one hundred 
people to study problems involved in the 
education of Negroes in such a State, it 
is evident that the Governor is vitally 
interested in the welfare of all people 
in his State, and that he believes the peo- 
ple of his State will codperate with him 
in an undertaking which in some quar- 
ters may be regarded as a controversial 
one. 

There can be no question of the need 
or desirability for such a factual study 
in North Carolina. 

It is remarkable too, that all the per- 
sons, half of whom were from each race, 
invited by the Governor to make the 
study, accepted the invitation with only 
one exception, and he declined because 
of conditions beyond his control. 

In his message to the General As- 


sembly, January 10, 1935, Governor 
Ehringhaus made the following state- 
ment: 


““T have myself also caused to be made 
a study of conditions peculiarly applicable 
to the Negro schools in North Carolina 
and the results of this study will be 
available for your consideration. We 
should be careful to see that justice is 
done our Negro citizenship.’ ” 

Two members of the staff of the State 
Department of Education, Mr. G. H. Fer- 
guson and Mr. H. L. Trigg, have prepared 
a statement for publication in another 


bulletin, which gives so admirably the 
history, the aims and purposes of the 
work of the Governor’s Commission I 
am offering this as a part of the in- 
troduction to this volume with my hearty 
approval and endorsement. This state- 
ment is as follows: 


The report of the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on the Study of Problems in the 
Education of Negroes in North Carolina 
is really the culmination of the desire 
and effort on the part of the leaders in 
education in North Carolina to have a 
factual basis for interpreting the major 
problems in the education of Negroes in 
the State, and the formulation of an in- 
telligent and economical program for fu- 
ture development. 


While the actual steps in the promo- 
tion of this study are given here it is 
recognized that the great crisis through 
which the country has recently passed 
produced a critical attitude in all phases 
of human endeavor. It threatened the 
very foundation of our school system, 
stimulated the questioning of all that was 
accepted, and forced efforts at readjust- 
ment. 

Changes in school legislation produced 
problems for every Negro teacher. The 
North Carolina Negro Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, meeting at Goldsboro, November 23, 
1927, heard two addresses which dealt 
with these vital problems, one by Presi- 
dent 8. G. Atkins and the other by Mr. 
N. C. Newbold of the State Department 
of Public Instruction, and as a result au- 
thorized the appointment of a committee 
of twenty-five from the membership of 
the Association to study problems in- 
volved in: (a) Teachers’ salaries; (b) 
Length of school term; (c) Buildings 
and equipment. The report of this com- 
mittee was necessarily limited in scope 
and findings because of the lack of avail- 
ability of data. The report was present- 
ed to the Association in March, 1929. 
By this time another Legislature was 
making additional changes in the school 
law. 

In the fall of 1929 a whole-time execu- 
tive secretary was installed in office by 
a commission appointed at the March 
meeting of the Association. A sub-com- 
mittee of this commission was selected as 
a steering committee to assist the new 
secretary in setting up his office. 

It was this steering committee, to- 
gether with a representative of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, who 
went to the Governor, April 6, 1933, and 
requested the appointment of a commis- 
sion ‘‘to study the State’s program for 
Negro education” and to present its 


“findings and recommendations” to the 
Governor on November 15, 1934. The 
Governor of North Carolina gave ready 
assent to this request and directed the 
steering committee to draw up a state- 
ment of problems in Negro education 
and present them to him in the fall of 
O83 

The Hxecutive Committee of the Teach- 
ers’ Association met, September 23, 1933, 
drew up a list of these problems and ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare a state- 
ment to be presented to the Governor. 

On March 9, 1934, the Steering Com- 
mittee of the Association, together with 
a representative of the State Department 
of Public Instruction, presented to the 
Governor a detailed statement of the fol- 
lowing problems: 


1. Consolidation and transportation of 
small schools. 


2. Standard high school facilities. 


3. Raising the average scholarship 
level of teachers. 
4. Minimum eight months terms for 


every school. 
5. Adequate buildings and equipment. 


6. Providing preparation for a more 
differentiated occupational life. 
7. Professional offerings for Negro’ 


youth in institutions within the State 
up to the limit which the State provides. 


8. Teachers salaries. 


The following significant statement is 
taken from this report: 

“We realize that these problems can- 
not be solved by waving a magic wand. 
We believe, however, that scientific study 
will furnish the facts as a basis on which 
intelligent plans can be formulated for 
their adequate solution in a reasonable 
length of time by the establishment of 
the logical succession of objectives and 
approximate time for their attainment.” 


On June 22, 1934, Governor Ehringhaus 
appointed a committee of fourteen mem- 
bers, five from the North Carolina Negro 
Teachers’ Association, three from the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
two from the North Carolina Commission 
on Interracial Codperation, two from the 
North Carolina Conference for Social 
Service, and two from the North Carolina 
Education Association (white), to meet 
in his office, June 30, 1934, for the pur- 
pose of appointing a commission for the 
Study of Problems in Negro Education in 
North Carolina. 

This Committee of Fourteen met at the 
call of the Governor on June 30 and 
nominated the members of the Commis- 
sion of Fifty (later increased to 54), and 
a Committee of Fifty Consultants, 


a 


These were duly appointed. The Com- 
mission of Fifty was responsible for 
gathering data on the eight problems. 


The Commission met for purposes of 
organization on July 9, 1934. It was 
divided into eight committees—one for 
each problem. Negro members com- 
prised half of the committee and Com- 
mission. At this meeting the Governor 
used thirty or forty minutes to outline 
the purposes of the study and asked that 
the Commission get ‘the facts and not 


propaganda,” after which he desired the’ 


“best judgment of the leaders of both 
races” on a program for the future. 


On November 7, 1934, the Commission 
made its preliminary report to the Gov- 
ernor, who was present in person to ad- 
vise with the Commission. The Com- 
mittee of Consultants, fifty in number, 
composed of outstanding leaders in busi- 
ness, agricultural and professional life 
of the State, was present at this meet- 
ing and participated with the same free- 
dom as the Commission. 


The findings and recommendations in 
this preliminary report were later com- 
piled, edited and sent out to all mem- 
bers of the Commission and the Com- 
mittee Consultants. 

On November 26, 1934, the final report 
was completed and adopted by the Com- 
mission and Committee meeting as a 
whole. The Governor was present to re- 
ceive the report. In a letter to the chair- 
man of the Commission he expressed his 
appreciation for the “diligent and pains- 
taking work which is behind it,” and as- 
sured his “careful thought and study... 
and sympathetic consideration.” This re- 
port is being published at the request of 
the Governor as a bulletin from the De- 
partment of Public Instruction and will 
be available for members of the General 
Assembly and other interested friends. 

The report itself is certainly a dis- 
tinct contribution to Negro education. 
It is an adequate and accurate picture 
of progress in education for Negroes in 
North Carolina to the present, and con- 
tains recommendations based on _ the 
facts presented, a thorough knowledge of 
the principles and practices of modern 
education and the breadth of vision of 
the 104 persons who compiled it.” 

Such a proposal as that outlined above 
has added importance and significance 
when it is known that Governor Ehring- 
haus accepted eight problems for study 
in the exact language and form in which 
they were presented by the committee 
from the North Carolina Negro Teach- 
ers’ Association. These eight problems 
are designated as chapter headings in 
the report which follows. 


PROBLEM I 


Consolidation and Transportation 
for Small Schools 


The problem of consolidation and trans- 
portation is one of the most acute educa- 
tional problems facing the Negroes of 
North Carolina today. 

The report of the committe on Consoli- 
dation and Transportation for Small 
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Schools has been divided into two major 
divisions as follows: 


1. An analysis of the existing situa- 
tion with reference to 

a. Physical plants, libraries, and other 
equipment. 

b. Transportation facilities. 

ec. Attendance and promotion statistics. 

d. Training of teachers. 


2. Recommendations for possible im- 
provement, 

Number 1. 
ing Situation 

a. The Physical Plants, Libraries, and 
Equipment, 

Tables I and II below show that within 
the last three years there has been a 
definite trend toward decreasing the num- 


An Analysis of the Exist- 


ber of small units and increasing the 
large units. For example, in 1930-31 
there were 1,099 one-teacher schools, 


whereas in 1932-33 there were 1,006, a 
decline of 93. As the one-teacher units 
decreased in number, the number of 
schools with seven to nine teachers in- 
creased from 48 to 71, and the size of the 
group with ten or more teachers ad- 
vanced from 63 to 66. 

Table II indicates that 43.6 per cent of 
the 2,308 elementary schools are of the 
one-teacher type, and that 28.9 per cent 
are of the two-teacher type. In other 
words, 72.5 per cent of the total number 
of schools fall below the three-teacher 
level. 


TABLE I. NuMBER OF NEGRO ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS HAVING 


1930-31 1931-32 1932-38 





One teacher’ 2:22.22: 1,099 1,060 1,006 
EDWwos teachers): seas as 640 616 667 
Three! teachers ete 289 267 270 
Four to six teachers ........ 200 237 228 
Seven to nine teachers. 48 52 ae 
Ten or more teachers........ 63 63 66 
TaBLe II. SHOwInGc NuMBER, SIZE AND 


PERCENTAGE OF NEGRO ELEMENTARY 
Units TAUGHT 1932-33 









Size Number Percentage 
One teacher’ snc. ae 1,006 43.6 
Two teachers ..... = F66% 28.9 
Three teachers ~........ 270 Li.% 
Four to six teachers... on eae 9.9 
Seven to nine teachers................ 71 3.1 
Ten or more teachers................- 66 2.8 

2,308 100.0 


Tables III and IV give a picture of the 
number and size of Negro high schools 
over a period of three years. There is a 
decrease in the number of one- and two- 
teacher high schools, and an increase in 
high schools with three or more teachers. 


TABLE III. Numper or Necro HicH 
ScHOOLS HAVING 


1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 


One and two teachers*............ 48 42 42 
Three to five teachers..... on eal 63 13 
Six to eleven teachers.............. 19 22 24 





Twelve or more teachers........ 8 7 8 





*Non-standard. 


TABLE IV. NuMBER, SIZE AND PERCENTAGE 
or Necro HicH Scnoon Units TAUGHT 








1932-33 
Size Number Percentage 
One and two teachers*..........---.-.---- 42 28.6 
Three to five teachers... 13 49.7 
Six to eleven teachers... 24 16.3 
Twelve or more teachers 8 5.4 
147 98.0 


*Non-standard. 
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Table V indicates that the number of 
library volumes in 1931-32 and 1932-33 
was 125,117 and 140,744 respectively. 
Since the average membership for the 
year 1932-33 was 251,138, this means 
that there was an average of less than 
one library book for each child. 

A number of the school buildings now 


' in use for Negro children are very 


dilapidated, poorly lighted, and very 
often too small to give adequate accom- 
modations to the pupils. 

In a large number of instances ade- 
quate furniture and instructional ma- 
terials are lacking. Indeed, the environ- 
ment in many of these schools is so drab 
and depressing that it is very difficult 
for the child and community to get the 
inspiration, aspiration, and sense of 
beauty that the school should radiate. 


TABLE V. SHOWING NUMBER OF VOLUMES 
In NEGRO ScHooL LIBRARIES 








1931-32 1932-33 

Elementary)... eee 68,853 73,480 
High \School ass. eens 56,264 67,264 
"POG  pxccescrsecal a tetra a eae 125,117 140,744 
1931-32 

Current ‘expenseieee aera ee eee $1,840.17 
Capital outlay... = ee ee 1,602.48 
Total Bg ee ee $3,442.65 


b. Transportation Facilities. 


Tables VI, VII, and VIII show to what 
extent the counties of the State have 
been providing transportation facilities 
for Negro children within the last five 
years. 


TABLE VI. SHOWING NUMBER VEHICLES 
OPERATED FOR NEGRO CHILDREN 








Year Number Vehicles 
1929-30 
1930-81.... 
1931-82... 
1932-33... 
1933-34... 
1934-35 
TABLE VII. SHOWING NUMBER NEGRO 
PuPiIts TRANSPORTED 
Average Number 
Year Pupils Hauled 
1929230. Ae ee 2 eee 3,746 
1930-31... 5,086 
1931-32... 7,619 
1932-33... <= OBES 
1932=9 4 Peds ae eee, Se 10,000 
TABLE VIII. SHOWING AVERAGE DAILY 
MILEAGE OF TRUCKS 
Average Daily 
Year Mileage 
1929-8 0:kes een ee 2,777 
1930-31... .-- 4,865 
- 198192 Seb aeee eee eS ees 5,968 
1932-33... ..... 8,080 
193823422 es ee ee eee 9,380 





Number Busses Operated By Counties 
In 1932-33 


Counties operating no busses, 51— 
Alamance, Alleghany, Anson, Ashe, Bla- 
den, Caldwell, Camden, Carteret, Caswell, 
Chatham, Cherokee, Clay, Cleveland, 
Cumberland, Dare, Davie, Duplin, Edge- 
combe, Franklin, Gates, Graham, Gran- 
ville, Greene, Haywood, Hoke, Lee, 
Lenoir, Madison, Martin, McDowell, 
Mitchell, Northampton, Orange, Pamlico, 
Pasquotank, Person, Pitt, Rowan, Ruther- 
ford, Sampson, Scotland, Stokes, Surry, 
Swain, Transylvania, Union, Washington, 
Watauga, Wilson, Yadkin, and Yancey. 
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Counties operating one bus, 13—-Avery, 
Burke, Chowan, Davidson, Henderson, 
Jackson, Macon, Onslow, Perquimans, 
Polk, Randolph, Richmond, and Rocking- 
ham. 

Counties operating two busses, 6— 
Beaufort, Brunswick, Lincoln, Mecklen- 
burg, Tyrrell, and Wayne. 

Counties operating three busses, 8— 
Cabarrus, Catawba, Currituck, Durham, 
Hyde, Jones, Stanly, and Wilkes. 

Counties operating four busses, 5— 
Craven, Harnett, Nash, New Hanover, 


and Wake. 

Counties operating five busses, 6— 
Alexander, Bertie, Forsyth, Gaston, 
Montgomery, and Vance. 

Counties operating six busses, 5— 


Buncombe, Halifax, Iredell, Moore, and 
Robeson. 

Counties operating ten busses, 
Hertford and Pender. 

County operating sixteen busses—War- 
ren. 

County 
Guilford. 

County operating twenty-four busses— 
Johnston. 

As is shown above, Johnston, Guilford, 
and Warren counties lead with respect 
to furnishing bus transportation for 
Negro children. 

During the year 1934-35 Johnston fur- 
nished 35 busses, Guilford 19, and War- 
ren 17. 


oe 


operating twenty busses — 


ce, Attendance and Promotion Statistics 


Table [X, Section A, indicates that the 
average daily membership for the years 
1931-32 and 1932-33 was 239,491 and 
251,138, respectively. The average daily 
attendance for the same two years was 
211,301 and 221,533, and the percentage 
of attendance for each of the two years 
was 88.2 per cent. 


Section B of Table IX shows that the 
percentage of promotion was only 63.5 
per cent—62.3 per cent in the elementary 
grades and 78.5 per cent in the high 
school. The lowest percentage of pro- 
motion was in rural divisions of the ele- 
mentary grades where farm conditions 
militate against regular school attend- 
ance. 

A low percentage of promotion neces- 
sarily means a high rate of retardation 
and a great deal of re-teaching. 

















TABLE IX. SHOWING ATTENDANCE AND 
PROMOTION STATISTICS 
SEcTION A—ATTENDANCE 
Average daily member- Rural Charter Total 
SMTP OSA So) sesncsocssc-ccescss 172,714 66,777 239,491 
Average daily member- 
ship, 1932-33 183,089 68,099 251,138 
RR CR CRBC 5 sctssnsS Sec ccd 10,325 1,822 11,647 
Average daily attend- 
ance, 1931-32 ................ 151,114 60,187 211,301 
Average daily attend- 
ance, 1932-83) %........<-...~ 160,302 61,221 221,523 
ITGNEUSE | ee ccere rare 9,188 1,084 10,222 
Per cent of A.D.M. in 
ADA, L9GIH 32) sc.secm 87.5 90.1 88.2 
Per cent of A.D.M. in 
SSA 198 2-39 62-552 87.6 89.9 88.2 

















SECTION B—Promorions, 1931-32 (Only) 
Per cent 
Member- Pro- Pro- 
ship motions moted 
Elementary See ee 231,824 144,461 62.3 
Higher School) sense 17,680 138,875 78.5 
TO eisai were eee ae 249,504 158,336 63.5 
Rural schools only: 

Hilemen ta tyiae sees oo caseee er 175,408 100,122 57.1 
ichion Schoolers eee eae 6,408 4,804 75.0 
BRO tes peperre eee ee we ens 181,816 104,926 57.7 
Per cent 

Member- Pro- Pro- 
Charter schools only: ship WLOLLOTS moted. 
Mlementaryeseern asst 56,416 44,3839 78.6 
Eine bie SCHOO meer e cre, cee 11272 9,071 80.5 
AU otis eases ena ec scree 67,688 53,410 78.9 


d. Training of Teachers 

It is most gratifying to note how rapid- 
ly the training of Negro teachers has ad- 
vanced. For instance, Table X shows in 
the year 1931-32, 815 or 13.31 per cent of 
all Negro teachers held non-standard cer- 
tificates. This means that these teach- 
ers either held county second or Provi- 
sional A and B, or the temporary certi- 
ficates, all of which are below the level 
of high school graduation. 

In 1932-33 the percentages had changed 
from 13.31 per cent to 11.3 per cent for 
the non-standard group and from 86.69 
per cent to 88.7 per cent for the standard 
group. Yet, the training of Negro teach- 
ers on the average is far from being 
satisfactory. Less than two-thirds of the 
teachers in 1932-33 had credit for as 
much as two years of college training. 

Section B of Table X indicates the 
difference in training of teachers as be- 
tween the one-teacher and two-teacher 
schools. Here we see that 25.8 per cent 
of all teachers in one-teacher schools in 
1932-33 held non-standard certificates. 
Thus there seems to be a high correla- 
tion between the size of the school and 
the amount of training the teacher has. 


TABLE X. TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
Section A—ItEmM No. 1 
Number Teachers 


With Standard Per 
Certificates cent 


5,307 86.69 





Number Teachers 
With Non-Standard 
Year Certificates Per cent 
1931-32 815 13.31 


Item No. 2 


1932+33 707 11.30 


5,548 88.7 


Section B—Training of Teachers in 
One-Teacher Schools in Thirty-Hight 
Supervised Counties, 1932-33. 


Number Per cent 


1. Total number of teachers................ 528 100 
2. Number holding standard 
Certificates 0 5c u1ce Speeee eee 392 74.2 


3. Number with one or more years 
of college training taken during 


the regular session ............-.------ 181 34.3 
4. Number holding non-standard 
COFEIRCAGES! Giis.n-deccensccccsepwccmevpsemetecaen 136 25.8 


Training of Teachers in Two-Teacher 


Schools: 
Number Per cent 


1. Total number teachers...................._ 740 100 
2. Number holding standard 
COT DIAL C ALCS IE eee onc oceseocans nomemenreeante 659 89.1 


3. Number with one or more years 
of college training taken during 
PEC TIAMIBCSSIOM (tcetenctpsncenssnsct=ronees 293 39.6 


4. Number having secured cer- 
tificates through summer school 
and extension class credits........ 366 49.5 
5. Number holding non-standard 
certificatestee csr ee) OL 10.9 
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Recommendations for Possible 
Improvement 


a. A program of consolidation of small 
schools should be promoted, looking to 
the eventual elimination of the ineffici- 
ent and antiquated small schools. 

b. The program of improvement should 
be wisely planned and on a long-term 
basis, so as to result in steady and whole- 
some progress, intelligible to all con- 
cerned. 

c. There should be a simultaneous revi- 
sion of the curriculum to the end that it 
may be of the functional type and that 
it may provide adequately for the voca- 
tional subjects. 

d. There should be an extension of safe 
and adequate transportation facilities in 


order to accommodate the consolidation 
program, 
e. All new buildings erected should 


meet the specifications of modern school 
architecture as to heating, lighting, sani- 
tation, assembly rooms, classrooms, etc. 

f. Improved school facilities should be 
made available to the elementary pu- 
pils as well as to the high school pupils. 

g. Better trained teachers should be 
employed in order to make possible a 
fuller use of the opportunities at hand. 

h. More adequate instructional sup- 
plies, more library volumes, and better 
equipment in general should be provided. 

i. As far as possible the State should 
begin immediately to provide bus units 
for Negro pupils wherever needed. As a 
temporary measure, safe bus units not 
now in use might be employed. 

j. The State should further encourage 
transportation by making capital outlay 
investments for new units as far as pos- 
sible. 

k. There should be wider use of the im- 
proved school facilities for the instruc- 
tion and development of adults in order 
to raise their standard of living socially 
and economically, 


CoMMENT—It appears that the first 
problem, namely, Consolidation and 
Transportation, is one of the most sig- 
nificant educational problems facing the 
Negroes of North Carolina today. Con- 
solidation has already reached a high 
peak among the white people in the va- 
rious counties of North Carolina. There 
is need for a similar development among 
Negroes. 

In Wake County, for example, white 
children are transported to twelve fairly 
large districts. There is a movement on 
to bring about similar conditions among 
Negroes in Wake County, but thus far 
the movement is in its infancy. For 
example, very recently several commu- 
nities in Wake County have constructed 
two- and _ three-teacher schools for 
Negroes. In all of these instances it 
would have been less expensive to buy 
busses and transport the children to a 
consolidated school. 

The conditions which exist in Wake 
County are largely typical of white and 
Negro schools in practically all other 
counties. That is, school officials in the 
various counties of North Carolina have 
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made a great deal of progress in consoli- 
dating white schools, but in most in- 
stances have given very little attention 
to the consolidation of Negro schools. 

The best example of consolidation of 
Negro schools in North Carolina is in 
Johnston County. Johnston County has 
thirty-five busses which transport Negro 
children to the following consolidated 
centers: Kenly, Four Oaks, Princeton, 
Clayton, Smithfield, and Wilson Mills. 
There are practically no one-, two-, and 
three-teacher schools in the county. 

This question may be asked: What 
are some of the advantages of such a 
consolidated program as Johnston Coun- 
ty has developed? 

Some of the significant advantages are 
stated below: 

1. It provides high school privileges at 
approximately one-third the cost to the 
community, and one-fifteenth the cost to 
the individual patron. 

2. It increases both the average at- 
tendance and the enrollment in both 
elementary and high schools. 

3. It keeps the older pupils in school 
longer. 

4. The consolidated school is more like- 
ly to have teachers with a larger num- 
ber of years of experience and training. 
The poorly financed and managed rural 
schools draw the youngest and least well- 
trained teachers. 

5. The consolidated school usually has 
more adequate instructional materials. 

6. Practically all studies show superior 
pupil achievement in larger units. 

7. A single building to house all can 
be constructed more cheaply than a 
dozen or more separate buildings. 

8. A more enriched curriculum can be 
offered in larger school units. Such 
subjects as art, music, and physical edu- 
cation are much more conveniently pro- 
vided in larger schools. The same state- 
ment holds true for special work such as 
remedial reading, classes for gifted pu- 
pils, and similar activities. 

9. The consolidated school 
more adequate supervision. 
practically no supervision in 
two-, and three-teacher schools. 


provides 
There is 
the one-, 


Fundamental Considerations in Plan- 
ning for Consolidation 

1. School officials and other public- 
spirited citizens should educate patrons 
as to the need for consolidation. The 
masses of our people live in very small 
“worlds.” It is our responsibility as 
leaders to make their “worlds” larger. 

2. Negro leaders should constantly keep 
before superintendents, members of 
boards of education, and county commis- 
sioners the need or desirability of bring- 
ing about the same degree of consolida- 
tion in Negro communities as in white 
communities. We must realize, however, 
that our major task seems to be the win- 
ning of the favorable attitude and sup- 
port of county commissioners—the legis- 
lative, appropriating officials. White 
school officials should be encouraged to 
look upon the program as an investment 
which will bring dividends in the form 
of a better Negro citizenship. 


3. There must be a sufficient number 
of pupils to permit the organization of 
such a school. 

4. The location of possible consolida- 
tion units is very important, and should 
therefore be given careful consideration. 
As a rule, it is advisable to seek the help 
and codperation of the Division of Negro 
Education in this matter. 

5. Sectional rivalries and jealousies 
may do much to cause the movement to 
fail. 

6. Consolidation is not possible in every 
locality. There are many small schools, 
remotely situated, that may have to con- 
tinue as one-teacher schools for a long 
time to come. 


PROBLEM II 
Standard High School Facilities 

The report of the committee on “Stand- 
ard High School Facilities” is divided 
into three parts: 

I. Growth of accredited high schools; 
(showing increased recognition for high 
school education and the ability and will- 
ingness of the public to provide it.) 

II. Present Extent of Availability 
(1933-34). (A description of availability 
and accessibility of high school education 
in their general and specific aspects.) 

III. Some Findings, Observations, and 
Recommendations. 


I. GrowrH or ACcREDITED HigH SCHOOLS 


The development of accredited high 
schools for Negroes in the State has gone 
forward at an amazingly rapid rate. 

In 1914 the first public high schools 
for Negroes were established under the 
title County Training Schools. This was 
done with the aid of the John F. Slater 
Fund. The first three high schools of 
this type for Negroes were organized in 
\Wake, Johnston, and Pamlico counties. 

In 1919 the first high schools for 
Negroes were accredited. Of the eleven 
there were seven private and four at- 
tached to State institutions of higher 
learning. 

In 1923 the first high schools, support- 
ed and controlled by city or county school 
units, were accredited at Durham, Reids- 
ville, Wilmington, and Method. 

The number of accredited high schools 
has increased from seven private and 
four public in 1918-1919 to 10 private and 
106 public in 1933-1934. The private 
school development reached its peak in 
1925-1926. During this period the high 
school department of nine institutions 
of higher learning have been eliminated, 
seven private secondary schools have 
been transferred to public support and 
control, and four _ private secondary 
schools have been discontinued. 

The following institutions have dis- 
continued their high school departments: 
Winston-Salem Teachers College, A. and 
T. College, Fayetteville State Normal 
School, Elizabeth City State Normal 
School, North (Carolina College for 
Negroes, Shaw University, Johnson C. 
Smith University, Livingstone College, 
and Bennett College for Women. 

The following private secondary schools 
have been discontinued: Wastern North 
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Carolina Industrial Academy, Franklin- 
ton Christian College, Kinston College, 
Thompson Institute. 


The following private secondary 
schools have been transferred to public 
support and control as _ accredited 
schools: 


High Point Normal, Albion Academy, 
Redstone Academy, Waters Training 
School, Henderson. Institute, Rich Square 
Institute, Brick Junior College, Peabody 
Academy, Burgaw N. and I. Institute. 

The following private secondary schools 
receive public funds for the tuition of 
students from their respective counties: 
Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia; 
Mary Potter School, Oxford; and Laurin- 
burg, N. and I. Institute. ; 

In 1930 North Carolina had 26 per cent 
of the 338 accredited high schools for 
Negroes in 15 Southern States. This is, 
indeed, a very good showing. 


The enrollment in these accredited 
high schools has increased very rapidly. 
In 1922-23 it was 2,798, whereas in 1933- 
1934 it was 22,417. The enrollment in 
all high schools, accredited and non- 
accredited, reporting to the office of the 
State High School Supervisor, was 3,477 
in 1922-1923, and 24,709 in 1933-1934. 


The number of graduates from high 
schools, public and private, has also in- 
creased very rapidly. 

In 1922-23, the number of graduates 
from public accredited high schools was 
84, from private accredited high schools, 
186, making a total 270 graduates from 
accredited high schools, whereas the total 
number of graduates from all types of 
high schools was 310. 


In 1933-1934, the number of graduates 
from public accredited high schools had 
increased from 84 in 1922-1923 to 2,745, 
and from 186 in 1922-23 to 197. The 
number in all types of high schools in- 
creased from 310 in 1922-23 to 3,011 in 
1933-1934. 


The changing ratio of public and pri- 
vate high schools furnishes additional 
evidence as to the extent of ability and 
willingness on the part of the publie to 
support its high schools, 

In 1922-1923 there were 8 public ac- 
credited high schools and 16 private ac- 
credited high schools. In 1933-1934 there 
were 106 public accredited high schools 
and 10 private accredited high schools. 

In 1922-23 the enrollment in public ac- 
credited high schools was 1,237, and 1,556 
in private accredited high schools, where- 
as in 1933-1934 the enrollment in public 
accredited high schools was 21,258 and 
1,159 in private accredited high schools. 


II. PRESENT EXTENT oF AVAILABILITY, 
1933-34 


(A description of availability and ac- 
cessibility of high school education in 
their general and specific aspects). 

The committe estimates the school 
population necessary for the support of 
a four-year accredited high school at ap- 
proximately a thousand if distributed 
over an entire county, and from 600 to 
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800 if concentrated in a smaller area 
where pupils have easy access to the 
school location. Of the 100 counties in 
North Carolina, 71 have Negro school 
populations of 1,000 or more if the city 
school units within their borders are in- 
cluded. Twenty-nine have less than 1,000 
ranging down to 0 in Graham. 

One index of availability is the per 
cent of high school pupils in total en- 
roliment. The arbitrary ideal adopted 
nationally is 25 in each 100. For the 
Negro schools of North Carolina it is ap- 
proximately 6.8. 

There are twenty-two administrative 
units with no high school facilities re- 
ported for 1933-1934, and seventeen ad- 
ministrative units in which some high 
school courses are offered, but in which 
the facilities are totally inadequate. 

There are thirty-three counties that 
provide one or more accredited high 
schools which, because of size or location, 
are inadequate for the populations which 
-are to be served. 

Part III of the committee’s report gives 
a very interesting summary of findings, 
observations and recommendations. 


III. Some FINDINGS, OBSERVATIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. Some Findings and Observations 


1. The development of high school 
facilities for Negro children in North 
Carolina has established a record that is 
a just cause for pride. 


a. First accredited high schools, 11 in 
LONG. 

b. First public accredited high schools, 
4 in 1928. 

ce. Number of public accredited high 
schools, 106 in 1934. 

d. Total public and private accredited 
high schools, 116 in 1934. 

e. Robeson County has five public ac- 
credited high schools for Negroes. 


1924 1934 
Publie Private Public Private 
Number accredited 


SCHOOIS eae 14 6 106 10 
Total enrollment ...... 2,715 2,652 23,550 1,159 
Total number 

eradaateses cscs... 380 542 3,085 197 

f. Total number high schools ac 


credited, 129, 1919-1934. 

eg. North Carolina’s per cent of total 
accredited high schools for Negroes in 15 
Southern States, 1930, 26 per cent of 338. 


2. This program for providing second- 
ary school facilities for Negroes has 
reached the point where any further 
steps without intelligent planning for 
the entire State would probably involve 
waste of effort and money. 

a. Data on 71 counties each of which 
has a total Negro school population of 
1,000 or more. 

(1) Seventeen county and five city ad- 
ministrative units reported no high 
school facilities for Negroes in 1933-1934. 
(School pop., 39,704.) 

(2) Thirteen county and four city ad- 
ministrative units did not support ac- 
credited high schools for Negroes in 
1933-1934. (School pop., 31,203.) 

(3) Thirty-three counties provide 48 
accredited high schools to serve a total 
school population (6-21) of 144,868. This 


is entirely inadequate because of size of for Negro children receive 


county and distribution of population. 
a) Seven counties have a ratio of 
high school enrollment to total enroll- 
ment which is above 10.5 to 100. 


b. Twenty-nine counties with school 
populations ranging from 0-999. 
(1) Highteen counties have Negro 


school populations ranging from 0 in 
Graham to 305 in Transylvania. 

(2) Eleven counties have Negro school 
populations ranging from 551 in Polk to 
999 in Wilkes. 

Fourteen of these counties with a 
school population of 1,705 offer no high 
school facilities for Negroes. 

Four counties (791 school population) 
offer two years each. 

Four counties have one accredited high 
school each. 

Three counties have one 4-year non- 
accredited high school each. 

One county has one 3-year high school. 

One county has one 2-year high school. 

Two counties offer no high school 
facilities. 


ce. Of 8,825 Negro children (6-21) 3,569 
have accredited high schools available. 

1,460 have 354 years of high school 
education available. 

967 have 3 years available. 

475 have 2 years available. 

2,127 have no years available. 


d. For the 33 counties supporting 48 
accredited schools which serve a school 
population of 144,868 it is impossible to 
give definite figures as to the number in 
the population served. The per cent of 
high school enrollment to total enroll- 
ment in these counties ranges from 2.0 
in Hdgecombe to 10.5 in Columbus. 

e. A study made by Mr. N. C. New- 
bold in the summer of 1934 discovered 
3,580 boys and girls in 42 counties who 
are eligible for high school and desire 
to attend, but have no way to attend be- 
eause their parents are unable to trans- 
port them or pay for room and board in 
a community in which a high school is 
located. 

f. There are 605 “special” students en- 
rolled in elementary schools being taught 
some high school courses without credit. 

g. A conservative estimate of the 
number who are eligible for and desire 
to go to high school but lack available 
and accessible facilities at public ex- 
pense is 5,000. 

h. A total school population of 78,659 
and a total enrollment of 62,951 are pro- 
vided no high school facilities in some 
cases and no accredited high school facil- 
ities in any case. The seventh grade en- 
rollment in these units for 1933-1934 was 
4,231. 

i. The above total does not include 
those in the 33 counties which provide 
one or more accredited high schools at 
present, but whose school populations are 
inadequately served. 

B. RECOMMENDATIONS 

Providing transportation and more 
schoolrooms involves capital outlay and 
is therefore a distinctively administra- 
tive problem. At the same time this 
provision is essential to any adequate 
solution of the problems involved in 
availability and accessibility as described 
herein. The following recommendations 
are made: 

1. That the twenty-two units in Table 
V-a which report no high school facilities 
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immediate 
and tangible assistance as follows: 

a. Craven develop the two schools al- 
ready selected. 

b. Lincoln codperate with the city of 
Lincointon and furnish transportation to 
the school at Lincolnton for all children 
in the county who wish to attend high 
school. Add needed rooms. 

ce. Children from Cherryville be trans- 
ported to the high school at Bessemer 
City. 

d. Surry County and Mount Airy com- 
bine in supporting an accredited school 
at Mount Airy. 

e. An accredited high school be de- 
veloped at Elm City for northern Wilson 
County. 

f. An accredited high school be devel- 
oped at Mooresville for southern Iredell. 

g. The remaining units in this group 
be surveyed to determine the location 
for one or more additional accredited 
high schools with the provision for ad- 
ditional rooms where needed or trans- 
portation where it is more economical. 

2. That the seventeen units in Table 
V-b which report no accredited high 
school facilities made provisions as fol- 
lows: 

a. Cabarrus concentrate its immediate 
efforts at Kannapolis. 

b. Catawba concentrate its immediate 
efforts at Newton, and that the high 
school pupils from Catawba and. vicinity 
be transported to Newton. 

ec. Cleveland concentrate its immediate 
efforts at Lawndale. 

d. Mecklenburg concentrate its imme- 
diate efforts at Cornelius. 


e. Orange concentrate its immediate 
efforts at Hillsboro. 
f. Pamlico concentrate its immediate 


efforts at Bayboro. 

g. Richmond concentrate its 
ate efforts at Hllerbe. 

h. Guilford combine the high school 
efforts of the Florence and the J. B. 
Woody schools, and the high school pu- 
pils from the northern and eastern sec- 
tions of Guilford be transported to the 
nearest accredited school. 

i. Randolph cooperate with Asheboro 
in the one school already accredited at 
Asheboro. 

j. Madison develop its own school and 
serve northeastern Rockingham. 

k. Iredell concentrate at Mooresville 
for the southern part of the county. 

l. That additional accredited schools or 
transportation be furnished in accord- 
ance with the best economy. 

3. The schools listed in Tables V-d and 
V-e (original report) constitute a peculiar 
problem because of the sparsity of popu- 
lation and their general isolation. It is 
recommended that the counties in these 
groups combine where possible and feas- 
ible for one central school. That, where 
this combining is not possible or prac- 
ticable, one, two, or three years of high 
school education be offered in the county, 
with transportation where necessary. That 
those students who complete the courses 
offered locally and wish to be graduated 
from an accredited school be provided 
transportation and maintenance free at a 
State-supported institution to which an 
accredited high school is accessible. 
These follow: 

a. The consolidated school at Sylva, in 
Jackson County, serve as the high school 
for the pupils of Jackson, Macon, Swain, 
and Haywood. A radius of twenty miles 
would include the greater part of these 


immedi- 
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pupils. A school population of 569 would 
be served here. 

b. Transylvania transport its 
school pupils to Hendersonville. 

c. Cherokee and Clay offer two years 
at Murphy. Students wishing to go 
further be provided with transportation 
and maintenance at the State-supported 
institution at Winston-Salem so that they 
can attend the Atkins High School in 
Winston-Salem. 

d. Ashe, Alleghany, Avery, and Madi- 
son offer two years each in the largest 


high 


school. That those wishing further train- 
ing be provided facilities at Winston- 
Salem. 


e. Alexander and Yadkin offer three 
years at Taylorsville and Yadkinville re- 
spectively. That the fourth year be pro- 
vided at Winston-Salem for those who 
wish to attend. 

f. Dare offer two years and those wish- 
ing to go further be provided facilities 
at the State Normal School at Elizabeth 
City. 

g. Mitchell, Watauga, Yancey, and the 
city of Canton, with less than 75 in the 
school population, in each case offer no 
high school courses. Those wishing high 
school facilities be provided them at 
Winston-Salem, 


The following for the units listed in 
Table V-e: 

a. Caldwell and the city of Lenoir de- 
velop an accredited high school at 
Lenoir. 

b. Camden high school pupils be trans- 
ported to Snowden in Currituck. 

c. Davie develop one high school at 
Mocksville. 

d. Henderson and Hendersonville de- 
velop one high school at Hendersonville. 

e. McDowell develop one high school at 
Marion. 

f. Polk and the city of Tryon develop 
one high school at Tryon. 

g. Stokes develop one high school at 
Walnut Cove. 


4. The chief needs in the 33 counties 
already supporting one or more accredit- 
ed schools is for more classrooms and 
transportation. There are one- two- and 
three-year high schools in many of these 
counties which might be developed. 
There are small high schools in many 
of these counties which should receive 
special attention and effort toward as- 
sisting them to become accredited. 
There are also many small schools which 
are mere expedients until transportation 
is provided. It is recommended that new 
buildings, additional classrooms and 
transportation, any one or all, be pro- 
vided after careful study as to centers of 
Negro population, proximity, and accessi- 
bility of existing accredited schools, size 
of school population, and present dis- 
tribution of enrollment in school and 
grades. 


5. It is recommended that all “specials” 
be furnished adequate high school facil- 
ities at once. 

6. It is recommended that small schools 
in the 71 counties where the school 
population is above 1,000 which are 
located where there is no possibility for 
growth into an accredited school be elim- 
inated at once. 

7. It is recommended that transporta- 
tion and adequate classroom space in any 
and all area where no high school facil- 
ities are provided at present be given 
first consideration in any program to 


make available and accessible adequate 
high school facilities for Negro children. 


Comment — Notwithstanding the en- 
couraging progress that North Carolina 
has made in the development of second- 
ary education for its Negro population, 
there is great lack of availability and 
accessibility of high school facilities. 
There are hundreds of Negro boys and 
girls in the State who do not have op- 
portunities to get a high school train- 
ing, because of the lack of availability 
and accessibility of secondary education 
facilities. 

The obtaining of adequate high school 
facilities will depend very largely upon 
the type of leadership that we have in 
our communities. If we assume an atti- 
tude of self-complacency, and, as a result, 
fail to ask and push for those things that 
are due us, the masses of our people will 
remain at a low stage of development for 
many years to come. As leaders, more 
and more, we must realize that the ad- 
vancement of the masses of our people 
means the enlightenment of the Negro as 
a whole. We must create within our- 
selves a spirit of brotherhood and mu- 
tual service which will recognize the 
rights and privileges of all people, 
irrespective of color, race, or social posi- 
tion. 

The State of North Carolina should 
realize that in so far as it provides ade- 
quate high school facilities for its Negro 
population, it is making an investment 
that will bring dividends in the 
form of citizens who will be more able 
to meet the exacting standards of our 
modern contemporary society. 

The State should further realize that 
a better trained Negro citizenship will 
reflect itself in the total situation. It 
is indeed difficult for two races to live 
together without creating situations that 
will affect each other in one way or the 
other. For example, if ignorance causes 
the masses of the Negro population to 
neglect those things that make for good 
health and sane behavior, it is obvious 
that the white population will be affect- 
ed in a very definite way. On the other 
hand, if North Carolina will guarantee 
every normal boy or girl an opportunity 
to enjoy adequate high school facilities, 
I am of the opinion that a larger number 
of our ills and tragedies would be min- 
imized. 


PROBLEM Ul 


Raising the Average Scholarship Level 
of Teachers 
Some of the most significant facts on 
“Raising the Average Scholarship Level 
of Negro Teachers in North Carolina,” 
are summarized below. 


1. Some Findings and Observations 


a. In 1921-22, 2,306 of the total num- 
ber of Negro teachers (4,554), held the 
following certificates: County Second; 
Provisional B; Provisional A; and Tem- 
porary. These certificates did not repre- 
sent even the equivalent of high school 
graduation. Indeed, in many instances, 
these teachers had scarcely finished the 
seventh grade. In 1933-1934, there were 
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only 597 Negro teachers holding these 
certificates. 

b. In 1921-1922 there were 1,342 Negro 
teachers holding the Elementary B Cer- 
tificate. Whereas in 1933-34 there were 
only 318 Negro teachers holding this cer- 
tificate. The Elementary B Certificate 
represents scarcely more than high school 
graduation. 

c. In 1921-1922 there were only 24 
Negro teachers holding Primary and 
Grammar Grade B Certificates. In 1933- 
1934, there were 1,657 Negro teachers 
holding these certificates. 

d. In 1921-1922 there were only ten 
Negro teachers holding Primary and 
Grammar Grade A Certificates. In 1933- 
1934 there were 416. 

e. There were 21 Negro teachers hold- 
ing the High School A certificates in 
1921-1922. In 1933-1934 there were 747 
teachers, or an increase of 726 over 
1921-1922. 

f. The index of scholarship of Negro 
teachers was 351.7 in 1921-1922, and 605.5 
in 1933-1934. In other words; in 1921- 
1922 (each 100.0 points equals 1 year of 
training beyond elementary — school. 
Example: Index 600.00 equals 4 years 
high school plus two years college.) The 
average training of Negro teachers in 
North Carolina represented less than 
high school graduation. Whereas in 
1933-1934 their training represented 
more than two years above high school 
graduation. 

g. The index of training of rural Negro 
teachers in 1924-1925 was 354.4, and for 
city teachers, 532.7. The index of schol- 
arship in 1933-1934 for rural Negro teach- 
ers was 569.7, and for city teachers, 704.5. 
The general scholarship level of rural 
Negro teachers is therefore much lower 
than that of urban teachers. 

h. There has been a general increase 
in the output of both private and State- 
supported institutions of higher learning 
in North Carolina. For example, in 
1925 the total output from the private 
and State institutions was 205. The total 
output in 1934 was 490. 

i. The total appropriation for the five 
Negro institutions in 1926-1927 was $210,- 
599. In 1933-1934 the total appropriation 
for these schools was $85,469, or a de- 
crease of $125,130 over that of 1926-1927. 

j. The total enrollment during the 
regular session in the five State institu- 
tions in 1926-1927 was 1,385, and in 1933- 
19384, 1,312. 

k. All of the State-supported institu- 
tions provide in service training for 
teachers through extension departments 
and summer schools. There are no pro-- 
visions made for correspondence work. 


1. RECOMMENDATIONS 


a. The five State institutions of high- 
er' learning are turning out about 300 
graduates. With the present rise in the 
enrollment the output will reach 500 
within the next few years. Concurrent- 
ly the private colleges will be graduating 
a larger number of students. Thus it 
seems that it would be well for the pub- 
lic institutions to give some emphasis 
to the improvement of the quality of 
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their output. 
are given: 

(1) Careful selection and guidance of 
students who are to become teachers. 

(2) Give sufficient time and materials 
in the college course to overcome all 
“apparent shortages’ of the prospective 
teacher. According to judgment of the 
Normal School presidents, this cannot 
be done in a two-year course. With 
little additional costs the courses at 
Fayetteville and Elizabeth City Normal 
schools could be expanded to three years 
and dovetail with work offered at Win- 
ston-Salem Teachers College. This would 
give a much more effective worker for 
the elementary schools. Under the pres- 
ent scheme the certificate rating for this 
three-year graduate would be the same as 
is now given to the graduates of the two- 
year specialized course. Naturally many 
of those students have had a rather re- 
stricted course in the elementary and 
high schools, and this shortage should 
be provided for in the Normal School 
Course. Moreover, with this expansion 
in the course a more effective treatment 
could be given to those subjects dealing 
with rural life. 

(3) The institution should keep in 
close touch with all graduates during 
their first year at work. A field worker, 
who might also offer extension class 
courses, would be most worth while in 
helping to place these graduates and in 
guiding them during the beginning year. 

b. The tendency seems to be for the 
State to retrench in appropriations and 
thereby cause the public institutions to 
depend more largely upon their own re- 
ceipts. While this has been necessary to 
a measure, it does seem that the three 
institutions training elementary teachers 
have had to carry a rather heavy pro- 
portion of their total budget. It does 
not seem reasonable that Fayetteville 
State Normal School could have operated 
on $18 per capita from State appropria- 
tions without tremendously overloading 
the instructors and thus impairing the 
instruction and scholarship of its out- 
put. 

c. In service training (summer schools 
and extension classes) should be largely 
self-supporting. Extension work, how- 
ever, should not be regarded as an extra 
curricular activity for which the instruc- 
tor receives no compensation. This serv- 
ice should be figured as a portion of his 
teaching load. Certainly the summer 
schools should not be expected to collect 
more from instruction fees than the total 
instruction budget, as was the case dur- 
ing the 1934 session in all three public 
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institutions for the training of ele- 
mentary school teachers. 
Winston- Fayette- Elizabeth 
1. Receipts (Stu- Salem ville City 
dent fees) ........ $3,119.25 $2,811.00 $2,670.00 
2. Costs (instruc- 
tional) ............... 2,185.90 1,921.60 1,001.34 


The committee is not trying to evalu- 
ate effectiveness of instruction in terms 
of per capita cost, but it has a strong 
conviction that too restricted support 
means overloaded and underpaid instruc- 
tors and consequently a lower level of 
scholarship for the output. 





ComMENt—The professional improve- 
ment of Negro teachers is a matter that 
should concern every North Carolina citi- 
zen. To improve the training of our 
teachers is to give our Negro children a 


better opportunity to develop strong and 
well-balanced personalities. For after 
all, only as teachers themselves are learn- 
ing and growing are they fit companions 
for growing boys and girls. Teachers 
must further realize that only in so far 
as they grow can they inspire, and in- 
telligently guide the youths with whom 
they come in contact. 

A prominent southern woman con- 
tributed the following to the Department 
of Superintendence Yearbook on _ the 
effect of the teacher’s personality on 
the child: 


“In my memory chest there is stored 
away a picture of the teacher who made 
the greatest impression on my life, when 
I was a child of ten. I do not recall 
any particular subject that she taught 
me, but my picture shows her standing 
before the class, perfectly groomed, glow- 
ing with health, always ready with a 
smile and a word of praise for work 
well done, and the same smile and a bit 
of encouragement for the child who had 
tried and was never allowed to feel that 
he had entirely failed. She could be 
stern when occasion demanded, but there 
were few problems of discipline in that 
room. Children learned from example 
as well as precept the joy of right living, 
and the value of order, personal neat- 
ness, and cleanliness. The good-morning 
and good-bye, as the lines filed in and 
out, carried a personal message to each 
child. In an age when sarcasm and 
ridicule were frequently used on children, 
I believe her influence showed me the 
great opportunity afforded by teaching 
and led to my choice of the profession.’’! 

Facts like these make us see the neces- 
sity for producing teachers of broad 
scholarship and high ideals. The teach- 
er of inferior training, poor cultural 
background, poor health, and low ideals 
is likely to do much that will interfere 
with the mental, social, and emotional 
life of the child. 





1 Character Education, p. 289, The Tenth Year- 
book of the Department of Superintendence. 


PROBLEM IV 
Hight-Months Term for Every School 


The Committee on the “Hight-Months 
Term for Every School’ has made a care- 
ful study as to the practice of the coun- 
ties in the State with reference to the 
length of the school term for the Negro 
schools. 

It has been interesting to note the in- 
fluence of the law which was enacted 
for the school year 1933-1934, which 
lengthened the school term throughout 
the State to eight months. For example: 

In 1932-1933, the number of colored chil- 
dren in eight-months schools was 88,191. 

In 1933-1934, the number of colored 
children in eight-months schools was 
175,543. 

Thus it may be seen that in the first 
year the State took over the schools there 
was an increase of children in eight- 
months schools of approximately 100 per- 
cent. 

Tt is interesting to note the rapid de- 
crease in the number of children attend- 
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ing six-months schools the year im- 
mediately following the enactment of 
the State-wide eight-months school term. 

In 1932-1933, the number of colored 
children in six-months terms was 105,652. 

In 1933-1934, the number of colored 
children in six-months schools was 5,565. 

Therefore, the decrease in the number 
of children in six-months terms 100,087. 

In 1932-1933, the number of colored 
children in seven-months terms was 8,575. 

In 1933-1934, the number of colored 
children in seven-months terms was 21,257. 

This shows an increase in one year of 
12,682 children who attended school for 
an extended term of one month. 

It is presumed that the shortened term 
is due to the indifference of the county 
officials or to the patrons themselves, or 
to both. 

From an economic standpoint, to say 
nothing of the loss in educational ad- 
vantages, the shortened school term is a 
tremendous handicap to Negro teachers. 
The loss in salaries in 1933-34 was $36,- 
298.27. 

However, the outlook for 1934-1935 ap- 
pears to be brighter. The records at 
present available show only six counties 
which are definitely planning to have 
shortened school terms for Negro chil- 
dren. The counties concerned are 
Chowan, Granville, Iredell, Jones, Scot- 
land, and Union. It is likely that there 
may be others, inasmuch as the records 
for all the counties were not to be had 
at the present time. At any rate the rec- 
ord for 1934-1935 shows very great im- 
provement over 1933-1934. It is believed 
further that the counties which are now 
laggard in respect to their responsibility 
to their colored children will awake to 
their opportunities and avail themselves 
of the advantages to be had for them. 


The facts herewith used were secured 
from the State Department of Public In- 
struction and the State School Commis- 
sion. 


1. Some FINDINGS AND OBSERVATIONS 


a. The 1933 school law which provided 
a State-wide eight-months school term in- 
creased very substantially the number of 
Negro children who attended school for 
eight months. In 1932-1933, the last year 
before the enactment of the law, 88,191 
children attended school for eight 
months, while in 1933-1934, the first year 
of the operation of the law, 175,543 chil- 
dren attended schools for eight months. 
In 1932-1933 there were 105,652 children 
enrolled in six-months schools, whereas 
in 1933-1934 there were only 5,565 who 
had no more than a six-months school. 


b. The 1933 school law left with the 
discretion of the State School Commis- 
sion or the County Board of Education 
whether any school would be operated for 
the last 40 days of the 160 days pro- 
vided in the school term. For some rea- 
son, during the school year 1933-1934 in 
41 counties there were Negro schools 
which operated for less than eight 
months. This represented 391 individual 
schools and involved 700 teachers. The 
data for 1934-1935 are incomplete, but 
at the present time only six counties haye 
reported there will be Negro schools 
which will be operated for a term of less 
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These counties are 
Iredell, Jones, Scot- 


than eight months. 
Chowan, Granville, 
land, and Union. 

c. Except for the possibility of abuse 
in the discretionary power vested in the 
State School Commission or the County 
Board of Education the 1933 school law 
pretty largely solves the question of a 
minimum eight months school term. 


2. RECOMMENDATION 


The recommendation is simply that 
(1) in the exercise of its discretionary 
power the State School Commission or 
the County Board of Education make no 
discrimination between races in deter- 
mining whether an individual school would 
operate for a term of less than eight 
months, and (2) that every possible en- 
couragement be given to have all schools 
operate for the minimum eight months 
term. 


ComMEentT—The 1933 school law which 
provided a State-wide eight months term, 
is generally considered as one of the 
greatest pieces of school legislation that 
has been enacted in the State. It has 
resulted in a tremendous increase in the 
number of Negro boys and girls enrolled 
in schools operated for eight months. 
For example, in 1932-1933, the year be- 
fore the enactment of the law, only 88,191 
Negro children attended school for eight 
months, whereas in 1933-1934, the first 
year the law was in operation, 175,543 
were enrolled in schools that operated for 
eight months. Such opportunities will 
inevitably result not only in a more en- 
lightened Negro citizenship, but will 
eventually mean that the State of North 
Carolina will be a better place in which 
to live for all people. 

In spite of the fact that the 1933 school 
law has resulted in a very rapid in- 
crease in the enrollment of Negro chil- 
dren in schools operated for eight 
months, yet conditions are far from be- 
ing ideal. One possible loophole in the 
1933 school law is that the School Com- 
mission or the County Board of Educa- 
tion may determine whether a school is 
operated for the last 40 days of the 160 
days. For example, during the school 
year 1933-1934 in 41 counties there were 
Negro schools that operated for less than 
eight months. It may be admitted that 
such a state of affairs is partly due to 
the failure of parents to send their chil- 
dren to school, but it appears, neverthe- 
less, that the shortened term is due to 
a large extent to the indifference of coun- 
ty officials. 

Violation of the spirit of the law not 
only means inferior educational oppor- 
tunities for Negro children, but also 
greatly reduced economic returns for 
Negro teachers. For instance, in 1933- 
1934 the shortened term caused 700 Negro 
teachers to lose $36,298.27. It is gratify- 
ing, however, to note that data on the 
situation for 1934-1935 show that a larger 
number of counties gave their Negro 
children the eight months school term. 
It is hoped, however, that county officials 
throughout the State will guard jealous- 
ly the rights and privileges of its Negro 
citizens, 


PROBLEM V 


Adequate Buildings and Equipment 


The committee on “Adequate Buildings 
and Equipment” presents the following 
findings and observations: 

1. Since home economics rooms, labora- 
tories and all special rooms are counted 
in the number of classrooms, every col- 
ored child in North Carolina, on the ay- 
erage, may expect to find himself in a 
classroom with from 45 to 100 other chil- 
dren. 

2. The per capita investment in color- 
ed school plants is low. If, during the 
last school year, every colored child in 
rural North Carolina could have taken 
four dollars a month to school with him 
they could not only have purchased all 
of their school plants but could have paid 
the teachers’ salaries as well. Less than 
twenty years ago five dollars would have 
paid the same bill for a whole year. 

3. Rigid economy, private contributions 
and over $700,000 in aid from the Rosen- 
wald Fund enabled North Carolina to in- 
expensively, but hygienically, house al- 
most one-half of the rural colored school 
children during the decade 1920 to 1930. 
Approximately $250,000 has been spent in 
rehabilitating these particular schools 
since they were constructed. 

4. We are now building modern color- 
ed schools in a number of counties. 
Twenty-one counties have recently ob- 
tained loans from the Literary Fund or 
the Public Works Administration with 
which to do this work. Charlotte is now 
completing 50 new, modern classrooms; 
Durham is spending $100,000 on a new 
building; Selma is constructing a mod- 
ern plant; Davidson, Caswell, and 
other counties are carrying on coun- 
ty-wide programs of building colored 
schools. During the past two years over 
$500,000 has been allotted or spent on 
the construction and repair of colored 
school plants. This is more than was 
spent on all colored rural schools in 
North Carolina from the beginning of 
time to 1920, 

5. We are no longer building shacks 
and calling them schools. New colored 
schools are now being constructed by 
modern plans. 

6. With the State supported eight 
months school term, many superintend- 
ents are already taking a lively interest 
in the colored schools and concerning 
themselves more and more about the 
adequacy of the plants and the suffici- 
ency of the equipment. 

7. Many colored children, 
half of the rural ones, are poorly—some 
miserably—housed. Two-thirds of the 
urban children reasonably well 
housed. 


are 


II. RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That this committee be continued 
and that every effort possible be made 
to obtain the codperation of the State 
Relief authorities in making a study of 
the colored school plants of the State. 

2. Assist solvent counties through loans 
and Federal aid available in the construc- 
tion of correctly planned but inexpensive 


practically 
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buildings. 
reasons: 

a. Transportation for a larger number 
of our colored children must soon be 
made available. This will mean new 
school centers, particularly high school 
centers, in the indicated, but not now 
functioning, districts that have been 
wisely set up by State authorities, in 
accordance with the provisions in the 
1933 School Law. We must not let the 
expense of the undertaking defeat the 
accomplishment of the program. 

b. We are convinced that a well-planned 
frame or brick veneer building is quite 
acceptable for rural needs for both 
white and colored children, especially if 
the unit is not so large that a two-story 
building is required. Fire-proof build- 
ings, expensive of construction, are most 
desirable, but we must face these facts 
in the future: We must proceed eco- 
nomically, but none the less wisely, if 
we are to advance rapidly. 


3. That all encouragement possible be 
given to the superintendents to induce 
them to construct modern and comfort- 
able plants with necessary equipment for 
their colored school children. 


ComMrent—During the last few years 
North Carolina has been giving serious 
attention to the construction of adequate 
school buildings for its Negro children. 
These improved conditions are partly 
due to the aid given by the Rosenwald 
Fund. From 1920 to 1930 over 700 mod- 
ern schools were aided by the Rosenwald 
Fund. Today, even better opportunities 
are offered for the construction of mod- 
ern school buildings through such gov- 
ernment agencies as the Public Works 
Administration. It is hoped that county 
officials will avail themselves of these 
opportunities. It appears that county 
officials have been getting funds through 
these agencies, but thus far, have given 
little attention to the obtaining of aid 
for their Negro schools. 

State officials are willing to codperate 
with county officers in any way that is 
possible. As a result of their codpera- 
tion, many counties in North Carolina 
are scrapping their dilapidated buildings, 
and are constructing modern and well- 
equipped buildings. 

The effect upon the child of such pleas- 
ant surroundings is of great educational 
value. The child will unconsciously work 
to better advantage in an environment 
that is surrounded by fine pictures, beau- 
tiful trees, shrubs, and flowers. Such 
conditions will develop within him a 
sense of pride, and he will be more like- 
ly to strive to emulate his surroundings. 


PROBLEM VI 


Provision for Preparation in Much More 
Differentiated Occupational Life 


In studying this problem the subject 
was broken up into four major subdivi- 
sions for investigation as a basis upon 
which recommendations could be made. 
The subdivisions are: 


I. An occupational study of Negroes 
who leave the high schools and colleges, 


We say inexpensive for two 
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with Dr. A. M. Jordan, of Chapel Hill, 
acting as chairman of the sub-committee. 

II. A guidance study to learn what, if 
anything, is being done in a systematic 
way in the schools to aid the Negroes in 
making an intelligent choice of occupa- 
tion and also as to what should be done, 
headed by Supt. R. S. Proctor, of Craven 
County. 

III. An educational study of the situa- 
tion to learn just what the school system 
is doing to prepare Negroes for occupa- 
tional efficiencies, with President J. H. 
Bias, of Hlizabeth City, acting as chair- 
man of the committee. 

IV. A study of vocational opportunities 
for Negroes in North Carolina as a basis 
for recommendations as to what should 
be included in the offerings of our public 
schools, with Supt. Guy B. Phillips, of 
Greensboro City Schools, chairman. 


I. AN OCCUPATIONAL STUDY OF NEGROES 
FINISHING HIGH SCHOOL 


Dr. A. M. Jordan, of Chapel Hill, head- 
ing up the sub-committee on the occupa- 
tional status of Negroes leaving our high 
schools found that of the 1,661 high 
school graduates whose records for 
1931, 1932, 1933, and 1934 received from 
ten schools, by far the largest per cent 
go on to college or normal school; to be 
exact, 476 out of 1,661. However, of this 
1,661 no report was received on 390. 
Therefore, of the 1,271 whose records 
since leaving high school were obtainable, 
37 per cent have gone to college or 
normal school, 8 per cent are common 
laborers, 13 per cent are in domestic serv- 
ice. Working in tobacco factories is the 
only other occupation claiming any con- 
siderable number, and that is attribut- 
able to the fact that high schools in 
Winston-Salem and Durham are among 
the schools studied. 

There are thirty additional occupations 
represented by the employment among 
those persons studied, with teaching and 
hotel work claiming about 50 each, the 
largest number employed in any occupa- 
tion among those remaining. 

These data indicate clearly that a 
great many of the students leaving the 
Negro high schools are entering voca- 
tions for which they have no _ specific 
preparation. 


Il. A GuIpDANCE STUDY OF NEGROES 


The sub-committee on guidance, under 
the leadership of Superintendent Proc- 
tor, makes the following report: 


1. What is now being done. 

a. It was learned that in the high 
schools little attempt was being made in 
guidance. In Winston-Salem, Greensboro, 
Durham, and Raleigh small efforts in 
guidance were being attempted up _ to 
two years ago; but, due to reduced re- 
sources, teacher allotment, and clerical 
help, these efforts had to be abandoned. 
Some little effort in the study of occupa- 
tions was reported in these high schools. 
Only one high school reported a coun- 
selor. 

b. In so far as the committee could 
learn, there was little being done in vo- 
cational guidance in colleges. Some in- 
cidental efforts are reported here and 
there, but there is apparently lacking any 


well defined program of guidance in any 
college. 

2. Recommendations for a more com- 
plete guidance program. 


a. Provide for State-wide research in 
occupations for the Negro race. 


(1) Number engaged in various occu- 
pations. 

(2) Number needed in the various oc- 
cupations. 

(3) Possibilities 
for the race. 

(4) What are the hindering factors 
to the Negro making progress in vari- 
ous occupations. 

b. Provide for guidance training in 
the various teacher-training institutions 
in order that: 


(1) All teachers may know something 
of the philosophy and technique of guid- 
ance, 

(2) Teachers may be trained to teach 
occupations. 

(3) A supply of councilors may be 
provided for city, county, or individual 
schools and colleges. 


of new occupations 


ce. Provide for study of occupations, 
beginning with the junior high school 
period and covering: 

(1) Those occupations 
borhood., 

(2) Occupations not represented in the 
neighborhood, but engaged in by many 
of the race. 

(3) Possibilities for newer ways of 
earning a living in the community. 

3. Recommendations for a guidance 
program for elementary schools. 


a. Provide opportunity for elementary 
teachers to be trained in the problems 
of adjusting the educational program to 
the needs of the individual pupils and 
groups in order that progress may be 
readily made according to the abilities 
of the pupils in the group. 

Such training will include: 


(1) Knowledge of child psychology. 

(2) How to administer a simple test- 
ing program. 

(3) Training in methods of character 
education. 

(4) Training in methods of health edu- 
cation. 

(5) Training in methods of industrial 
arts education. 

(6) Training in methods of social and 
civie education. 

(7) Training in how to develop in 
children a vocational and leisure time in- 
terests. 


in the neigh- 


Ill. A Stupy or EpUCATIONAL OPPoR- 
TUNITIES OF NEGROES 


The subdivision devoted to the study 
of what the schools are doing to provide 
the type of education suitable to the 
needs of the Negroes of the State was 
headed up by President J. H. Bias, of the 
Elizabeth City Normal School. President 
Bias made an exhaustive study of this 
problem and produced evidence of the 
fact that our schools are failing to pro- 
vide the type of education most needed. 
The facts presented show that a large 
majority of the Negro youth who go to 
college in North Carolina go for the 
purpose of preparing to teach, and that 
they are not preparing for the many oc- 
cupations requiring special training. 

This report recommends that an occu- 
pational study of the Negroes should be 
made, and that this study should include 
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not only what the Negroes are now do- 
ing, but also what occupations are open 
to Negroes, and that the offerings of both 
the high school and college should be so 
arranged as to prepare the boys and girls, 
men and women, for more satisfactory en- 
trance into these occupations. 

It is recommended that the curricula 
be reorganized and provision be made 
for more vocational courses based upon 
the study referred to above. This sub- 
committee report strongly urges a guid- 
ance program in the public schools, and 
also such a reorganization and coérdina- 
tion of the work of the schools as to 
provide for vocational competence and 
social adjustment at different levels of 
educational attainment. That is to Say, 
if a student can complete only two years 
of high school he should be given such 
education opportunity as will enable him 
to be a more efficient earner and a better 
adjusted individual, socially and _ eco- 
nomically, than he would be had he not 
attended the school. 

A longer school day and more oppor- 
tunities for electives are recommended as 
a means of attaining these goals, rather 
than a wholesale elimination of present 
offerings. 

The committee is convinced that the 
colleges have a responsibility not only 
in training teachers and leaders in the 
fields of practical vocational education, 
but also in providing extension courses 
for those areas not being served, to 
arouse in them an appreciation of the 
need for these specific types of educa- 
tion, and in developing a supporting pub- 
lic sentiment among their faculties and 
patrons. Neither the high school nor the 
college can shirk its responsibility, be- 
cause it is indeed a joint obligation. 


IV. A Srupy or VocATIONAL 
TUNITIES FOR NEGROES 


OPPorR- 


The sub-committee which assumed re- 
sponsibility for studying vocational op- 
portunities for Negroes in North Caro- 
lina, headed by Supt. Guy B. Phillips, 
submitted the following facts: 


1. That a study of certain typical 
counties with large rural Negro farm 
populations indicated that those sections 
served by high schools in which vocation- 
al agriculture was taught, and which 
showed an interest in the services of 
farm demonstration agents, were in much 
better condition economically and social- 
ly than areas in which’ these services 
were not provided, as indicated by (a) 
ownership of farms without mortgages, 
(b) a better balanced type of farming 
with emphasis upon the  live-at-home 
idea, (c) better homes and living condi- 
tions, (d) an increasing willingness of 
the boys to follow farming as a vocation, 
and (e) the disposition of the farmers 
to put any surplus in savings accounts 
and good investments. 

2. In spite of the serious economic de- 
pression there were frequently found in 
these thrifty communities farmers with 
good homes, well planned and _ stocked 
farms, children taking advantage of edu- 
cational opportunities, and providing the 
most valuable leadership for the race, 
showing that Negro farmers, by follow- 
ing good agricultural practices, are mak- 
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ing a real contribution to the life of the 
State. 


8. The fact that 48 per cent of the 
Negro population of the State is en- 
gaged in farming, and that areas served 
by the 69 workers in vocational educa- 
tion and extension work have showed 
such marked improvement that not a 
single tax-levying board discontinued the 
support of these agencies during the cur- 
rent year, and the further fact that 
Negro boys who have been given an op- 
portunity to study agriculture show an 
increasing interest in staying on the 
farm, leads the committee to the con- 
clusion that the State can make no more 
far-reaching investment in the welfare of 
the race than to put vocational teachers 
in all the rural Negro high schools and 
extend the services of county agents to 
all the Negroes of the State. 

The committee makes the further ob- 
servation that the Negro women are 
recognizing more than ever the responsi- 
bility of home-making, and are eager for 
assistance in the handling of the in- 
tricate problems of health, food selection, 
and preparation, and the selection, con- 
struction and care of clothing. 


The study indicates that domestic 
service claims a large per cent of the 
girls leaving high schools. However, 


during the past few years there has been 
a decided falling off in this demand. 
The committee makes this significant ob- 
servation, that those employing domestic 
help today are much more selective, ask- 
ing for girls who have received some 
preparation for their jobs. Girls with 
training in home economics are much 
more easily placed in desirable positions. 


Although no definite data have been 
obtained in connection with the city and 
industrial communities, our observations, 
based upon unemployment records and 
the statistics in the office of trade and 
industrial education, indicate the tragic 
results of the lack of these practical 
courses in the city high schools. The 
same statements relative to the reorgan- 
ization of the offerings of the rural high 
schools are applicable to the urban 
school, 


The final observation of the committee 
is that a careful study of juvenile court 
records and penal institutions shows a 
close correlation between the lack of oc- 
cupational competency and delinquency. 
They find that a very small per cent of 
those who have been prepared for some 
definite vocation or trade have a court 
record. 


All these facts lead to one definite con- 
clusion—that the public schools should 
provide for all the boys and girls an 
opportunity to become vocationally com- 
petent in a number of different occupa- 
tions, but particularly in agriculture and 
in various phases of home economics, 
that a study of occupational opportuni- 
ties should form a basis for curriculum 
reorganization, and that money spent on 
the right type of education is the best 
investment the State can make for the 
economic and social adjustment of the 
race. These facts carry the very definite 
implication that the State can well afford 
to invest a larger amount of money in 
those services which are designed to 
make the youth of the land better ad- 
justed socially and more competent vo- 
cationally. 


1. Some FINDINGS AND OBSERVATIONS 


a. That a large per cent of the boys 
and girls who finish high school are en- 
tering vocations for which they have lit- 
tle special preparation. That the high 
schools of today are organized primarily 
to prepare students to enter college when 
only 37 per cent of the high school grad- 
uates go on to college or normal school. 

b. That practically nothing is being 
done in the high schools along the lines 
of vocational and occupational guidance, 
the small attempt in several of the larger 
schools having been discontinued during 
recent years. 

c. That our schools are not providing 
the type of training most needed, and 
that a reorganization of the curriculum 
is quite necessary. 

d. That the vocational opportunities 
for Negroes are seriously restricted by 
the fact that the skilled trades are re- 
quiring better trained people and that 
members of the race are not training 
for these trades in large enough num- 
bers; and further, that tradition has 
tended to set up barriers in certain 
trades. This condition is accentuated 
by the lack of trade training in the city 
schools. 

e. That a study of juvenile court rec- 
ords and penal institutions shows a close 
correlation between the lack of trade or 
vocational competency and delinquency. 

f. That there is a growing demand for 
courses of instruction with a definite vo- 
cational aim, that where vocational 
courses are offered they are taken by 
large numbers of students; that students 
taking these courses carry the results of 
this training into their life activities, 
and that communities served by these 
vocational opportunities rank much above 
those without these services, both eco- 
nomically and socially, 


2.. RECOMMENDATIONS 


a. That a scientific study of occupation- 
al opportunities be made and that the 
findings be used as a basis for inaugurat- 
ing a definite guidance program in both 
the high schools and the colleges; and 
further, that this study include not only 
the vocations in which Negroes are now 
employed, but also new vocations which 
offer opportunities for Negroes. 

b. That the high school curriculum be 
so organized as to provide for vocational 
competency at different levels of attain- 
ment, and that vocational courses be 
given a larger place in the high schools 
of the State, and: that colleges accept the 
responsibility not only of training for 
these subjects, but also, through exten- 
sion courses and study groups, they help 
to develop sentiment. 

c. While this may be implied in (b) 
above, for sake of emphasis, it is strone- 
ly urged that increased provision be made 
for extending instruction in agriculture 
and home-making to the large number 
of high schools of the State in which 
such courses are not now provided. 

d. That in their work teacher-training 
institutions include training in the phi- 
losophy and technique of guidance, 


CommMrent—The development of public 
high school facilities for Negroes in 
North Carolina has gone forward at an 
amazingly rapid rate. 

For example, in 1922-23 there were 
only 1,477 Negro boys and girls enrolled 
in the public high schools of the State. 


\ 
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Whereas in 1933-34 the enrollment was 
23,550. With such a rapid increase in 
the secondary school population, there is 
a corresponding increase in the number 
of pupils with varying degrees of in- 
telligence and different home and general 
cultural backgrounds. 

The college preparatory curriculum, 
which is the only curriculum in the ma- 
jority of the high schools for Negroes 
in the State, is inadequate to meet the 
needs of such a heterogeneous school 
population. The result is that we have 
many pupils who are greatly maladjust- 
ed in society largely because we do not 
have a sufficient number of curricula to 
satisfy their growing needs. If pupils 
are to adjust themselves to the changes 
in the life around them, we must organ- 
ize curricula in our high schools that 
will be sufficiently close to contemporary 
life. Today, there are too many eager 
young people spending their precious 
time at tasks which do not awaken the 
deeper and compelling motives of life. 
There are scores of secondary school boys 
and girls who are taking courses for 
which they have no adaptability. They 
are forced into such grooves largely be- 
cause of the limited offerings of our high 
schools, Indeed, many of our rural high 
schools make no provisions for home 
economics, rural economics, agriculture, 
or manual arts. As a result, many 
young people in rural districts have fail- 
ed to develop a deep appreciation for 
country life with its opportunities for 
physical exercise, fresh air, indepen- 
dence, and the like. 

It is the hope of leaders in North Caro- 
lina that the day will speedily come 
when the high school curriculum will be 
organized to fit the vocational needs of 
Negro boys and girls in both rural and 
urban communities. 


PROBLEM VII 


Professional Offerings for Negro Youth 
in Institutions Within the State Up to 
the Limit Which the State Provides 


This committee held three meetings in 
the office of its chairman, N. W. Walker, 
of the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. At the first meeting a sub- 
committee, consisting of the following 
members, was asked to prepare question- 
naires to be used in securing informa- 
tion from State departments of educa- 
tion in the Southern States and from 
the Negro colleges in North Carolina: 
Dr. James E. Hillman, chairman; Presi- 
dent J. W. Seabrook, Prof. James T. Tay- 
lor. 

These questionnaires were prepared, 
and the information furnished through 
them constitutes the statistical data 
which appear in Sections A and B of 
the report. 

The second and third meetings of the 
committee were concerned mainly with 
a consideration of the data from the 
questionnaires and a formation of the 
statements dealing with Section C., Some 
Findings, Observations and Recommenda- 
tions, 
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The report which follows consists of: 
Section A—Southern States. 


Section B—Negro Colleges in North 
Carolina. 
Section C—Some Findings, Observa- 


tions and Recommendations. 

Summarized statements of Sections A 
and B are included under Section C, 
namely, Some Findings, Observations 
and Recommendations. 


I. SomME FINDINGS AND OBSERVATIONS 


(Dealing with Section A—Southern 
States) 


1. North Carolina stands first among 
Southern States reported in the number 
of State institutions for Negroes, and in 
the number of college students enrolled 
in State institutions. In the actual gross 
State appropriation for these institutions 
it stands 6th, and in per capita cost or 
expenditure per student it is at the very 
bottom of the list. 


2. In the professional offerings, North 
Carolina is about on a par with the other 
states. It will be noted, though that in 
general the opportunities are quite limit- 
ed with only the fields of teacher-train- 
ing, agriculture, and commerce as being 
more or less generally provided. 

3. Among the Southern States reported, 
North Carolina ranks fourth in the actual 
number of Negroes within its borders, 
and ranks seventh in the per cent of its 
total population which is made up of 
Negroes. But here again it is seen the 
State ranks first in the actual number of 
college students enrolled in the State in- 
stitutions, and that for the gross support 
of these institutions it ranks sixth, and 
in the appropriation per student it stands 
last. 

4. In only three states, West Virginia, 
Missouri and Maryland is there a dis- 
position to provide at State expense pro- 
fessional training for Negroes in fields 
in which no provision is now made. 

5. Missouri, West Virginia, and Mary- 
land make appropriations toward meet- 
ing the expense for Negro students who 
wish to pursue a type of education that 
is open to whites at State expense, but 
which is not now open in a similar way 
to Negroes. In this connection it may 
be interesting to note that in the actual 
number of Negroes in their total popu- 
lation these states rank fourteenth, six- 
teenth, and twelfth, respectively, and in 
the per cent of their total population 
which is made up of Negroes they rank 
sixteenth, fifteenth, and eleventh, respec- 
tively. 

(Dealing with Section B—North 
Carolina Colleges) 


1. The number of college students at- 
tending State institutions is substanti- 
ally greater than the number attending 
private institutions, with 1,859 in the 
former and 1,429 in the latter. 

2. The per cent of in-state students is 
much larger at the State institutions. 
It will be observed that at three private 
institutions almost half of the students 
come from outside of North Carolina. 

3. Only at A. and T. College are there 
classrooms not now in use, and at Win- 
ston-Salem, Elizabeth City, and Fayette- 
ville there are few periods daily in which 
all classrooms are not occupied. It is 
likely this number would be reduced 
even more if there were not some classes 
that were entirely too large. 

4. In a senior college the teaching load 


per instructor should not exceed 16 hours 
per week. This standard is violated at 
all of the institutions. 

5. In the matter of teaching load it 
may be said that the situation is much 
more favorable at the private institu- 
tions than at the State institutions. 

6. At the State institutions opportunity 
for professional training is now afforded 
for teacher-training, agriculture, engi- 
neering and trades, commerce, pre-medi- 
cine and pre-dentistry. In addition to 
this opportunity is afforded at one or 
more private institutions for nursing, so- 
cial service, pre-law, ministry, et cetera. 

7. Elementary teachers are trained at 
three State institutions, and at three 
private institutions. 

8. High school teachers are trained at 
three State institutions with one of them 
preparing teachers of home economics 
only. At both A. & T. College and Win- 
ston-Salem Teachers College, teachers of 
home economics are trained. At both 
A. & T. College and North Carolina Col- 
lege, high school teachers of English, 
History, French, Mathematics, and 
Science are trained. 

9. It may be observed that students 
from the State institutions have attend- 
ed other institutions for the study of 
law, medicine, dentistry, commerce, min- 
istry, pharmacy, and library science. 
Students from private institutions have 
also attended other institutions for the 
study of most of the professions men- 
tioned above. 

10. It may be observed that 217 gradu- 
ates of State and private institutions 
within the past five years have pursued 
graduate work, looking toward securing 
an A.M. or Ph.D. degree. Of that num- 
ber, 67 have secured the master’s degree 
but have no additional training; 12 have 
the master’s degree but do not yet have 
the Ph.D., and one has actually secured 
the Ph.D. degree. 

11. The committee thinks that the 
State should be immediately concerned 
with providing graduate work leading to 
the master’s degree at least. 


2. RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. That there be a substantial increase 
in the appropriation for the support of 
the State institutions. Justification for 
this would be found in 


1. What North Carolina is now doing 
in comparison with what other Southern 
States are doing. At present North 
Carolina has almost twice as many stu- 
dents enrolled in State institutions as 
its closest competitor, and yet for that 
State the appropriation for 1934-1935 is 
more than twice the appropriation in 
North Carolina. While the State stands 
fourth among the Southern States in the 
actual number of Negroes in its popula- 
tion, it stands sixth in the amount of 
money appropriated for the support of its 
Negro colleges, and stands last in the per 
capita expenditure for those in attend- 
ance. Three Southern States, with only 
one State institution each, appropriated 
more money for the support of that one 
institution in 1934-1935 than North Caro- 
lina appropriated for the support of its 
five Negro colleges. 

2. The actual needs’ of the colleges 
themselves. By way of illustration four 
examples are given. 

a. Training of faculty. In the stand- 
ards for senior colleges, faculty members 
of professional rank must have at least 
two years of graduate training, and it is 
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desirable that this training be the equiv- 
alent of a doctor’s degree. By referring 
to Table XIII it will be noted that at 
A. & T. College only does the training of 
the faculty closely approximate the stand- 
ard. Increased appropriation is needed 
that the faculty (1) may be able to earn 
money to be able financially to pursue 
graduate study and (2) that the institu- 
tion may be able to retain on its faculty 
properly trained teachers. Up to the 
present time a very large number of 
those Negroes who have pursued gradu- 
ate work and are now on the faculty of 
the institutions have been able to do this 
only through philanthropic gifts, such as 
those made available through the Gen- 
eral Education Board, New York. 

b. Teaching load. In a senior college 
the teaching schedule of a full-time in- 
structor should not exceed 16 hours per 
week and for a two-year normal school it 
should not exceed 18 hours per week. It 
may be observed that the average teach- 
ing load is considerably above the stand- 
ard. The situation would be even worse 
if the institutions did not have many 
classes that were entirely too large. In 
this particular, not more than 30 stu- 
dents should be enrolled in a class, while 
at some of the schools, through personal 
knowledge of some of the members of the 
committee, there are classes with 50 or 
more students. More money is needed 
so that the number of teachers may be 
increased, and thereby make possible a 
reduction in the size of certain classes. 
It will be noted that the situation with 
reference to the teaching load is much 
more favorable in the private schools 
than in the State schools. 

ce. Library facilities. For a senior col- 
lege the standards say there should be 
not fewer than 12,000 volumes in the 
library, and for a two-year normal 
school there should be not fewer than 
4,000 volumes. It may be observed that 
Winston-Salem Teachers College, which 
is a senior college, has only 6,000 vol- 
umes in its library, half the number re- 
quired, and that Hlizabeth City, a two- 
year normal school, has 3,411 volumes 
when 4,000 volumes are required. Defi- 
nite appropriations should be made to 
these schools for the building up of their 
libraries to the standards required. 

d. Need for enlarged program at Eliza- 
beth City and Fayetteville. Undoubted- 
ly within a very short time elementary 
teachers shall be required to have train- 
ing represented by more than two-year 
normal school graduation. Of course 
there may be other alternative, but it is 
believed the solution will lie in an en- 
largement of the curriculum offerings at 
Hlizabeth City and Fayetteville. The 
first step would be to go from .two- to 
three-year schools and later to four-year 


institutions. In anticipation of that day, 
which is close at hand, those institu- 
tions should begin (1) to strengthen 


their faculties, (2) build up their 
libraries and (8) add to their laboratory 
facilities. At present only biology may 
be taught at these institutions. With 
an enlarged program, undoubtedly chem- 
istry would need to be added. A larger 
appropriation is needed to get these in- 
stitutions ready for that day of larger 
service in the training of elementary 
teachers. 

B. That North Carolina make larger 
provision toward meeting the profession- 
al needs of its Negroes. 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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American Education Week 


ROM November 11th to the 17th American Edu- 

cation Week, sponsored by the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Legion, and the 
United States Office of Education, will be generally 
observed. 

The event is significant to schools and teachers be- 
cause it celebrates the founding, in this country, of 
free schools, the main objective of which is education 
for citizenship. 

It is for this reason that “The School and Democ- 
racy” was chosen as the general theme upon which 
are threaded the following day-by-day topics: 


Monday, November 11—The School and the Citizen 

Tuesday, November 12—The School and the State 

Wednesday, November 13—The School and Nation 

Thursday, November 14—The School and Social 
Change 

Friday, November 15—The School and the Nation 

Saturday, November 16—The School and Recrea- 
tion 

Sunday, November 17—Education and the Good 
Life. 


It is desirable and possible for every school to de- 
vote a part of one school day to such topics as are of 
peculiar interest to the entire community, and patrons 
should be invited to visit the school on that day and 
take part in the discussions. The topic for Thurs- 
day would appeal especially to rural schools and Sat- 
urday could be devoted to athletic events giving prac- 
tical emphasis to recreation. 
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- A Word of Explanation 


T has been the policy of this office to have the 
RECORD in the mails not later than the 10th day 
of the month of issue. As is our custom the proof 
of the articles set up had been read and sent to press 
leaving some space for special articles to come in. At 
a meeting of the Executive Committee in the summer, 
Professor Nelson H. Harris was invited to prepare a 
review of the Governor’s Report on Negro Education. 
It was also decided at the same meeting that as 
much space as necessary be given to the publication 
of his contribution. 

With the completion of his review it was found 
that its length required most of the pages of the 
RECORD. It became necessary therefore to remove 
from the forms much of the material already set up 
and to increase the number of pages from twenty to 
twenty-four, and get new material to fit the space 
given by the added pages. The Committee feels 
that the importance of the subject matter and the 
lucidity and thoroughness of Professor Harris’ Re- 
view, justify the change and consequent delay. 

We take occasion here to thank Professor Harris 
on behalf of the Executive Committee for the time 
and effort given to the preparation of the Review and 
at the same time to assure our contributors to the 
RECORD of our personal gratitude and the assurance 
that space will be reserved for their articles in the 
January issue of the RECORD. 





The Hill Street School, Asheville, and Its 
Principal, Prof. J. H. Michael 


N the front cover of this magazine we present 
the picture of the Hill Street Public School of 
Asheville. 

In the foreground is a group of teachers who at- 
tended the summer school the past summer. 

The school building, inside and outside, with 
excellent equipment is a credit to the city and the 
grounds blend most harmoniously with the beauty of 
this glorious mountain section. Both the building 
and grounds testify to the long and patient work of 
the principal, Prof. J. H. Michael, who as principal 
for the past 24 years has devoted himself to the 
building of a school that is now outstanding in service 
to that section and a pride to the State. A quarter 
of a century spent in educational work in one com- 
munity and in one school shows ability to retain 
the confidence of the public—such confidence could 
only be retained by the integrity of character and un- 
feigned interest in the growth of the institution com- 
mitted to his care. The school has a faculty of 16 
teachers and 650 students. The loyalty of this com- 
munity and his staff of teachers is evident in the 
remarkable improvement of the school grounds 
through the expenditure of $1,000 last year—all of 
which was raised by the teachers. For sixteen years 
the school has been the Mecca for the teachers in 
summer school. We congratulate Professor Michael 
and his faculty and wish for him and them many more 
years of constructive service. 
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The New Salary Schedule 


ELOW is printed the new salary schedule for 

teachers which will be in force during the coming 
year. Both the emergency schedule used during the 
past biennium and the new schedule are printed. 
With the exception of those holding certificates that 
have been raised from one classification to another 
the teachers will get the full benefit of all of their ex- 
perience earned up to the beginning of the present 
school year and 20 per cent increase over the schedule 
for the past two years. 


MINIMUM STATE SALARY SCHEDULE For E1igHr Montus 


Old Salary New Salary 

Class Rating Rating 
DNC sete ke ee oe STi) 3) 0) Pemeeeee ents ee Re ee ee he $ 84.00 
PASI BPR ea ets FAs wR PE Lee Lee ec ee, Hee, 10) () eee eae a einc ie Lt 87.00 
AB ow ee ee FLEW) () gear ar eee Nn 90.00 
INS B noes oti ee UCiBSO st. ees ee ene 93.00 
Ne een pide 14 SF Boas SHORKOS © So REE ee ae eae 96.00 
PNG ue es OE Bs ves nies 20) (epee eRe Rie SE Be 6 2, 99.00 
PE (Nn NR se Fe snooze ee SOO). ee 102.00 
INE (eee ees. PS SND s ee | ee 105.00 
ING: Seat een ts SOKO (eee ewe oh eed 108.00 
i S2 (Re  oe ee  te GCE) aera eee Pie ee teases 72.00 
1} i emery wee as Ppt 6.255 (cena eee Ee 75.00 
D2 Me Ee Boe ctuen ch Ge 0 0 eee eRe ee en ES 78.00 
fn eee aes Lie) a nee reed ne 81.00 
PS WAMMMNE BS SEMEL kf A TOO Q Maes eee weet Te as 84.00 
TBE) coor ceca a Werk) ) Sememeetes ne Oe Se: 87.00 
SBR oA reve) () eee eee ee. ae 90.00 
0. a S55 OKO ee Ee ot i 66.00 
EAR Se ee LIE «se ne ee 69.00 
(On ee it see C0) (ee mere Fe 72.00 
(re ee ee ore t ceccedeasnen= Goth eeeree ee ee JE a ees) 2 ee 75.00 
(On lene ert eh te see 6.0) eee ie Sada ee Sy 78.00 
TEM (era JAE Oe oe, Sense pee ee ESN OND) ose oa a. ee Se 60.00 
FRA ra AN td eee re ee en oan een EN) (| ene ee oo eee ee Se 63.00 
ern Nee, ee ee ee eee iy ()() mene eres oe Pe oe 2 63.00 
DNRC ees bs cle CL 1.7: eee eee eee A'S () eae ee. Ee Pe 54.00 





Nore—The only variation from the uniform 20 per cent in- 
erease over the emergency schedule used during the last two 
years is in the case of teachers who go from one classification 
to another. As an example, should a teacher holding a “C” 
certificate with more than four years experience improve her 
certificate rating to the “B’’ class she would not get the benefit 
of her total experience, but would merely get the salary of the 

B-4 teacher. In the same manner the “B” certificates improved 
' to “A” rating would get the benefit of only six years teaching 
experience. 


Class A, of course represents four years of college 
work; class B represents three years of college work 
or two years work in a normal school. Class C repre- 
sents two years of college work, other than a normal 
school, and Elementary A represents one year of work 
beyond the high school. This training, of course, not 
only means academic work in colleges, but also the re- 
quired work in education. 

This is the minimum schedule that the state will 
pay every teacher. In the case of some of the cities 
which have supplemented during the past two years 
where the salaries were already above the state mini- 
mum, it is possible that the total increase in pay will 
not be as much as 20 per cent for the coming year. 
The state, however, will pay all teachers 20 per cent 
above over the minimum it paid out last year. 

The schedule was adopted after several weeks of 
uncertainty and work on the part of the salary com- 
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mittee of the State School Commission. It was found, 
when the calculations were made, that there was some 
doubt about there being a sufficient amount of money 
to raise every teacher 20 per cent and provide experi- 
ence increments also. Members of the Legislature, 
including Representative Victor S. Bryant of Durham, 
and Senator Lee Gravely of Rocky Mount, chairmen 
of the house and senate committees on appropria- 
tions, made public statements to the effect that it 
was the intention of the committee and of the legis- 
lature when it made the appropriation, that every 
teacher should get the full 20 per cent increase the 
first year in addition to the increases earned by ex- 
perience. The Parent-Teacher Association, many of 
the newspapers of the state, and The North Carolina 
Education Association insisted that the intention of 
the legislature should be written into the salary 
schedule for this year. 

This was finally done with the understanding that 
the total salary would be paid for seven months, but 
full payment of the eighth month would depend on 
the condition of the state treasury and the availabil- 
ity of funds for full payment. When the State Board 
of Education was asked to confirm this plan, it adopt- 
ed the schedule for the full eight months. This was 
accomplished by leaving off any clause about the 
eighth month. The fact that the State Board of 
Education is also the council of state, which spends 
the Emergency Fund, assures the full payment for 
eight months, it is said by those in charge. The State 
Board of Education is composed of Governor 
Ehringhaus, Secretary of State Stacy W. Wade, Su- 
perintendent Clyde A. Erwin, Auditor Baxter Dur- 
ham, Treasurer Charles M. Johnson, Lieutenant 
Governor A. H. Graham, who is also chairman of the 
State School Commission, and Attorney General A. A. 
F. Sewell.—N. C. Education, September. 


The National Youth Administration 


HOUGH space in this issue is extremely limited 

we feel that some reference should be made to a 
government set-up involving so many vital interests, 
which not only effect the entire country but is of su- 
preme importance to our own people in North Caro- 
lina. 

It sets up a program designed to provide for train- 
ing for approximately 15,000 youths; a work relief 
program for about the same number; high school aid 
to include some 100,000 youth; college aid for needy 
students which would take in some 120,000 young 
men and women; a post graduate program to care for 
a selected group of several thousand, all at a cost dur- 
ing the next year of $50,000,000. 

In signing the executive order, the President says: 
“T have determined that we shall do something for 
the nation’s unemployed. This program calls for the 
removal of unemployed from direct relief jobs and 
should be well under way during July.” The Youth 
Administration is a part of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. 

Each State Advisory Committee shall consist of 
representatives of labor, business, agriculture, youth 
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and some official of the State government. In our 
own State Mr. C. E. McIntosh is the director. 

It appears that North Carolina up to the present, 
has no Negro field worker. If we are to share in 
this large and varied benefaction it will be necessary 
to have a member of our group articulated into the 
State set-up. Mr. McIntosh we believe would give 
recognition to such an appeal especially at this time. 
Our president, Dr. Brown, has already brought this 
matter to his attention and it is proposed to keep the 
matter well to the front in order to secure such a 
worker. 


High Lights of the Summer Meetings of the 
Executive Committee 


HERE have been three called meetings of the 
committee since the adjournment of the associa- 
tion. 

At the first, the president proposed four major ob- 
jectives—(1) Definition of the duties of the Hxecu- 
tive Secretary; (2) That the association make a sur- 
vey of the schools and the status of the teachers in 
the State; (3) That a committee be appointed to re- 
ceive and study recommendations with regard to the 
growth of the association; (4) That some attempt 
be made to bring about a more just adjustment of 
the differential in salaries between Negro and white 
teachers. These proposals submitted by the presi- 
dent in the May meeting received the approval of 
the committee. 

In June, a meeting was called to plan with Dr. New- 
bold to meet the School Commission, to take up the 
matter of salary differential. The committee had a 


a. 
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conference with the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Dr. Clyde Erwin, and through him arrangement 
was made for the entire delegation, consisting of the 
special committee and other teachers, to meet the 
School Commission. They were cordially received. 

Dr. Newbold presented the delegation to the Com- 
mission. Principal J. A. Tarpley of the Greensboro 
schools, presented convincing statistics showing the 
rising cost of living expenses and the inability of the 
teachers to live decently on the small salaries. The 
president, Dr. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, who had 
been designated as spokesman for the committee, 
made a most eloquent and convincing plea for de- 
creasing the differential in teachers salaries on the 
following grounds: 


1. Requirement for certification meant expenditure 
of large funds for education. 

2. Living conditions for people of that class far ex- 
ceed that of the laboring class with which most of 
the members of the Commission were thoroughly 
familiar. 

3. The inability of the teachers to live decently on 
the low salary scale. 


4. The general profit to all, increased spending 
power, etc., which would come out of paying higher 
wages. 

5. The injustice of discrimination on account of 
race in meeting the problem of education in the 
State. 


Dr. Brown was given close and respectful attention 
throughout her address and the entire delegation felt 
that no better presentation of our cause could have 
been made. 
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A School-Teacher Talks 
Back 


Condensed from The Texas Outlook 


I AM a school-teacher in a 
4 small town in the Middle 
GA! West. I admit this rather 


ent. 


ly normal. 
class parents. 





been made so by the very citizens 
who criticize me for being differ- 


When I look back, my life before 
I became a teacher seems perfect- 
I was a child of middle- 
At college I loafed, 


for failure to go to church, for 
spending too many week-ends out 
of town, for living in an apart- 
ment, for too strict discipline, for 
too lax discipline, for spending too 
much money outside the commu- 
nity, for having too many opinions, 


reluctantly because I know from 
past experience that the moment I 
make this confession an invisible 
wall of reserve will rise between 
us. I am no longer a human being 
to you, a person who loves, thinks, 
hopes, and fears. Instead, I be- 
come a dull person, a paragon of 
virtue, a member of the third sex; 
in short—a school-teacher! 

But I insist that if I am differ- 
ent from other people, (and per- 
haps I am) it is because I have 


worked, danced, dated, and talked, 
just like the others. When I fin- 
ished school, I was thrilled to get 
a job and was idealistic about my 
profession. It was not until I be- 
came a teacher that I found that 
not only my work, but also my en- 
tire personal life, was to be gov- 
erned by the people of my com- 
munity. 

I doubt if anyone who has 
never been a teacher realizes the 
precariousness of my job. I may 
be dismissed for almost anything: 


for not playing favorites with 
children of school board members, 
or for holding a position coveted 
by some home-town girl. Every 
one of these causes, to my own per- 


sonal knowledge, has brought 
about the dismissal of some 
teacher. 


The first restriction that I ran 
into was the one regarding my liv- 
ing quarters. I must select them 
from the superintendent’s ap- 
proved list (composed of people 
favorable to the school board) and 
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no other. It mattered not a whit if 
these rooms were uncomfortable or 
unsuitable for entertaining guests. 


Apartments are considered un- 
wise. The feeling seems to be 
that, free from the watchful eye 
of the landlady, we might indulge 
in unspeakable iniquities. Three 
teachers in a neighboring town, 
feeling that they could live more 
comfortably and economically on 
their $1,085 salaries in an apart- 
ment, rented one. Their house- 
keeping arrangements and callers 
immediately became the subject of 
local gossip and, when spring 
came, they were dismissed. 

My personal life and amuse- 
ments are mapped out for me. If 
I take pains in selecting my clothes, 
people complain that I dress too 
well; but if I buy less expensive 
things, I am criticized for looking 
dowdy. Such things as fingernail 
polish, make-up, and coiffures are 
the objects of caustic comments 
made by those in authority. Fur- 
thermore, I dare not go out often 
with a young man whom I do not 
expect to marry because there is a 
tendency among local matchmak- 
ers to consider more than five dates 
with the same person an engage- 
ment. Of course if I _ should 
marry, I should lose my position 
immediately. 


Another personal restriction I 
dislike is in the realm of friend- 
ships. I may not go about with 
certain young people because they 
do not come from the “right fami- 
lies” or they have done unconven- 
tional things. I am not encour- 
aged to have close friendships with 
any of the teachers because we 
might form trouble-making cliques. 
My present superintendent went 
so far as to ask four of us to stop 
eating dinner together every eve- 
ning. Teachers are never invited 
to those intimate little parties at 
which people become really ac- 
quainted, and at the large ones we 
are often seated by ourselves and 
are seldom included in the conver- 
sation. 


Then there is the ban on smok- 
ing. I should not want to smoke 
at school, because I know that chil- 
dren are inclined to misinterpret 
the things they see their elders do- 
ing. But a young man teacher I 


know cannot smoke an _ after- 
breakfast cigarette because some 
high school boys frequent the 
café. Many of our high school 
girls smoke in restaurants. I, as 
a teacher, could not get away with 
it. And if I should light a cigarette 
here in my room as I write this, 
the news would be all over town in 
a week, and I should find myself 
looking for another job this spring. 
I am not arguing that I should be 
a better teacher if smoking were 
permitted. What I do resent is 
that I am not given the same free- 
dom of choice the other respect- 
able women of the town enjoy. 


Apparently even the most harm- 
less of my amusements is under 
the scrutiny of certain people. I 
would think twice before going to 
see one of Mae West’s pictures. 
And the public librarians keep in 
pretty close touch with my reading 
habits, commenting upon the 
tastes of “those who guide the 
young.’ (Woe unto me if I beguile 
my spare time with a detective 
story!) 

My political relationship with 
my community is peculiar. I am 
expected to vote; yet it would be 
unwise for me to exert any active 
political influence. I have known 
of several small towns where 
teachers electioneering for a losing 
member of the school board were 
dismissed by the new board. Il 
teach in a town where there has 
been considerable labor trouble 
within the past few years. We 
teachers are strongly advised to 
keep our opinions to ourselves. 


As a matter of fact, soon after 
I began teaching I concluded that 
to express an opinion on any sub- 
ject, either in the classroom or 
outside, was dangerous. Most 
teachers find that students are 
grossly inaccurate in repeating 
what their teachers have to say 
and in these days of Red-baiting, 
few citizens bother to distinguish 
between liberal opinion and the 
most radical. Is it any wonder, 
then, that schools are criticized 
for side-stepping some of the main 
issues of our complex civilization 
and thereby failing to teach life as 
it really is? 

Well, all this makes me stop to 
take a look at myself. What has 
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happened to me in the seven years 
I have taught school? Have I be- 
come schoolteacherish? 

I look about me and see teachers 
who have become sour, who have 
become either hypocrites or prigs, 
who are warped through lack of 
contact with people outside the 
profession, who have grown un- 
interesting, who have lost poise. 

I do not want to become like 
that, and yet I realize that un- 
pleasant things have happened to 
me. The constant strain of dis- 
cipline has made me nervous. I 
have ceased to have vigorous opin- 
ions and ideas. My mind has 
grown slovenly. If I am invited 
out, I now lack social poise. 

My case, I believe, is not unique. 
What, then, are to be the social 
consequences when large numbers 
of small-town teachers are sub- 
jected to similar restraints? 

Well, one thing that happens is 
that many intellectually vigorous, 
worthwhile men and women shun 
the teaching profession entirely. 
These are the very people who 
ought to teach, if the schools are 
to train young people for good 
citizenship and fruitful living. 
Still others who refuse to lose 
their individuality go to the cities, 
shunning the small towns which 
they could help most if it were not 
for these ridiculous taboos. 

I cannot truly interpret modern 
life to my students if I am forced 
to live as an outsider who may not 
be permitted to share the normal 
life of the community. I cannot 
deal intelligently with the problems 
of a changing world if I am afraid 
to expound any ideas less than 50 
years old. I cannot win the re- 
spect of the young, whom I ought 
to lead, if I am a mere namby- 
pamby. 

I believe, then, that citizens de- 
feat their own ends when they 
force my colleagues and me to be- 
come schoolteacherish. 


Criticism 


From School and Community 


| a0 be trees stood in a forest. 
Is One a maple the other a 
8} cedar. For years ants had 


gradually gnawed away the heart 
of the maple until only an outer 
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shell remained. During these 
same years the cedar was building 
up strong central fibers. A heavy 
snow came in the late spring. 
Cold and uncompromising it fell 
alike on both the maple and the 
cedar. The maple snapped beneath 
its weight and was left dead and 
useless to clutter up the forest 
pathway. The cedar was bent to 
the ground, but its firm firbers did 
not break. It rose again with a 
new freshness and made use of 
the very cold and uncompromising 
snow, to increase the strength of 
its fiber. 

Perhaps no profession is open 
to more adverse criticism than 
that of school teaching. It stands 
on a mound of public service and 
is unprotected from the wrath of 
any disgruntled individual in the 
community. 

A new school building has been 
erected and some worker failed to 
qualify for a job. His indignation 
takes on the form of a veritable 
whirl wind which hurls epithets of 
wrath against the maples and 
cedars standing on this public 
school mound. 


Parents who are utterly unable 
to control one or two children of 
their own flesh and blood, cannot 
understand any false move made 
in a classroom of forty or fifty chil- 
dren under a teacher. 


Often tales which merely grow 
out of a distorted imagination of 
an immature child are believed to 
a letter and frequently magnified 
by mature parents. Within the 
past few days a parent came to 
our office with an absolutely un- 
founded charge against a teacher 
based solely upon a_ statement 
made by her child. She insisted 
emphatically that her child would 
not lie about the matter and with- 
in ten minutes thereafter related 
an incident when she had punish- 
ed this same child for telling a 
falsehood. This was told with a 
degree of personal pride on how 
she unwittingly trapped him in 
this false statement. 

Somewhere, a traveler found a 
statue of a skinless man. It stood 
on a pedestal depicting all the 
agony and suffering inflicted by 
the raging elements about it. 
Nearby was a statue of another 


man whose cuticle was his protec- 
tion from the same raging ele- 
ments. Hope and not despair 
marked every line on his face. 

The “skinless” people of the 
world who are not fortified to 
withstand the elements of criti- 
cism are the worthless people of 
the world. 

Teachers who have through the 
years built up a strong central 
fiber of character by their faithful 
and unselfish devotion to duty are 
impervious to unjust criticism. 
They represent the cedars of the 
profession who may be buffeted 
and bowed by unjust and unfound- 
ed criticism and use this same cold, 
uncompromising and soot-covered 
snow to help built the stronger 
fiber of an enduring character. 

Our critics are often worth 
more to us than our admirers. If 
only the bright, warm sun shone 
on the cedar, day after day, it 
would wither and die. It requires 
the cold and uncompromising snow 
of winter to rejuvenate it and 
urge it on to greater efforts.—O. J. 
Mathias. 


Picking Out and Kicking Out 
the Teacher 


By W. HERMAN BELL 
In The Virginia Journal of Education 


N° problem for educators is 
greater than that of getting 

and holding a job, for a fear- 
ful uncertainty overhangs the 
teachers’ employment and tenure 
of position. In the smaller com- 
munities the tribulations following 
one’s appointment are as great, 
often, as those of locating a place. 
The fear of incurring public dis- 
favor is always a_ subconscious 
presence; a school board, or other 
authority, may easily interpret 
public whims as public sentiment 
of a sounder sort and force a 
teacher to resign. 

The seriousness of this state of 
affairs for those employed in our 
public school system is not gen- 
erally felt or fully appreciated. 
Patrons need to be reminded that 
the constant fear of losing his 
position induces a terrific strain 
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upon the teacher. The conse- 
quence is often inefficiency in the 
performance of his duties, for 
psychologists inform us that there 
is no greater power than fear to 
inhibit the normal functioning of 
man’s faculties. The most prom- 
ising means of escape is to strive 
to please the public. Poor stu- 
dents are passed and other schemes 
adopted to curry favor with influ- 
ential parents, much to the detri- 
ment of his self-respect and inde- 
pendence of thought and action, 
two most desirable traits in a 
teacher. Naturally, not a very 
large number succumb to the 
viciousness of the system; but re- 
sistance to it requires great 
strength of character. 

It is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable to furnish examples of - 
those who have suffered in this 
way. Each of us has known some 
excellent teacher whose profession- 
al head has fallen under the axe of 
public fickleness. Be it noted 
carefully that the righteousness 
of the intentions of those who em- 
ploy our school staffs is not called 
into question: the inequities in- 
herent in the system are to be de- 
plored and corrected. 

It is not in the purpose of this 
paper to discuss in detail a way to 
right matters. Certain principles 
considered basic will be suggested 
for thought. 

From the first it must be ad- 
mitted that too great a number of 
our teachers are misfits, men and 
women who have turned to teach- 
ing through the necessity of gain- 
ing a livelihood and not through 
choice and a love of the work. The 
colleges supply each year a horde 
of those young men and women 
whose choice has fallen upon no 
profession and who turn to “teach- 
ing for a year or two until they 
discover what they really want to 
do in life.” Many young women 
plan to teach only until they can 
get married, which would be a 
commendable attitude if they 
would substitute ‘choose to” for 
“can” and resign themselves cheer- 
fully to continuing in the work if 
the choice of a mate is never made. 
In brief, a good house cleaning is 
of prime importance. 
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Problems In the Education of 
Negroes 


(Continued from Page 71) 


1. What the situation is now. At pres- 
ent North Carolina is doing about as 
much as any other Southern State re- 
ported. It will be observed, though, very 
little is being done anywhere. Teacher- 
training, agriculture, and commerce are 
the only professional or technical oppor- 
tunities that are generally afforded. 


The position is taken that complete 
justice would require that the State make 
the same provision for the education of 
its Negro citizens that it makes for the 
education of any other’ group. An 
analysis of the offerings of the State in- 
stitutions for Negroes and the State in- 
stitutions for whites will show that the 
whites have the following opportunities 
for training that are not now open to 
Negroes: 


1. Graduate work. 


2. The professions of 

a. Law. 

b. Pharmacy. 

c. Medicine (two years only). 


The study shows that Negroes are in- 
terested in these fields by the fact that 
numbers of them have pursued the work 
at institutions that offered it and which 
were open to them. If this were not 
true, there would still devolve upon the 
State the responsibility of affording the 
opportunities which are now open to 
whites. 


2. How the situation may be met. The 
problem of providing these opportunities 
may be met in one or two ways: (1) 
Make the work available at institutions 
in this State or (2) through a subsidy 
enable students to attend institutions 
that offer the work which would be open 
to them. Your committee believes the 
former is the ideal, but that the latter 
may be the practical temporary solution. 
Each of these is discussed briefly. 


a. Graduate work. It is not believed 
that any State institution for Negroes in 
North Carolina is now able to offer ac- 
ceptable graduate work. Before this is 
possible the faculty must be strengthened, 
the libraries and laboratories improved, 
etc. These things, it seems to the com- 
mittee, can come only through a more 
liberal financial support. May it be said 
parenthetically at this point that the 
need for graduate work being offered at 
an institution in this State is another 
reason why the present institutions 
should be made better, to the end that 
right soon graduate work would be pos- 
sible. 

b. Professional work. Your committee 
has not had time to study the question, 
but it is entirely possible that with little 
expenditure for equipment and a very 
small increase in faculty some _ profes- 
sional work could be offered that is not 
now provided. This might include the 
beginnings in law, pharmacy, and medi- 
cine. Perhaps it would be well for some 
committee to make a very careful study 
of the possibilities here. 


ce. Sudsidy. At the present stage in 
the thinking of your committee, and with 
the data now available, it is believed the 
immediate solution to the problem lies 
in the State making an appropriation to 
be used toward meeting the tuition 


charges for those whose scholastic at- 
tainments enable them to pursue the 
work which is provided for whites, but 
which the State does not make available 
to Negroes. West Virginia, Missouri, 
and Maryland have set precedents for 
this procedure. Their experiences should 
prove helpful to North Carolina in for- 
mulating workable plans. In an effort 
to build up the faculty in the State in- 
stitutions and in all higher institutions, 
as for that matter, some help should be 
afforded those who are now teaching in 
the colleges and who have not had two 
or more years of graduate work. With 
this stimulation, within a very short 
time the training of the faculty would 
meet not only the present requirements 
for standard institutions, but would be 
built up to the point where it would be 
possible to offer graduate work at some 
school. 

C. That through a proper committee, 
or proper committees, special study be 
made of these questions: 


1. Is there now duplication of work in 
our State institutions that may be elimi- 
nated that would result not only in a 
saving of money but in the improvement 
of education itself? 

As an illustration of this question it is 
found that a both A. & T. College and 
Winston-Salem Teachers College, teach- 
ers of Home Economics are being train- 
ed. Might this work be restricted to 
one school, and if so, to which school? 
It is found also that both A. & T. College 
and North Carolina College for Negroes 
are training high school teachers of 
English, French, History, Mathematics, 
and Science. Is this necessary or de- 
sirable? 


2. When graduate work is offered at 
a State institution, what should it be and 
at what institution or institutions? 

Unless there is some intelligent direc- 
tion and supervision along this line, his- 
tory shows that many mistakes are made. 

The personal ambitions of all institu- 
tions make each one want to do every- 
thing. It is obvious the State does not 
need a wild scramble for this work, but 
that, on the other hand, the personal 
ambition of any particular institution 
should be subordinated to the interests 
and welfare of the State as a whole. 

3. Is it possible, at very little addi- 
tional expense, for the State to provide 
at one or more institutions professional 
work which is not now available? 

The study shows that certain pre-pro- 
fessional courses are offered. Could there 
be a little expansion in these so that at 
least the first year of these professions 
could be provided? It is possible 
that in some instances this could be 
done with very little increase in faculty 
or expansion of equipment. Moreover, 
would it be clearly outside of the realm 
of reason to wonder if the faculties in 
law, medicine, and pharmacy at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina or the faculties 
in law and medicine at Duke University 
might not assist in carrying on a pro- 
gram in these fields at North Carolina 
College, Durham? This school is men- 
tioned because of its close proximity to 
the two universities; but the present 
highway development and easy transpor- 
tation facilities would make it possible 
to include A. & T. College if it should 
be better adapted to certain types of pro- 
fessional endeavors. It is well within 
the range of possibility that one or more 
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private institutions within the State 
might be aided by the State in providing 
professional training. A consideration of 
this angle of the question would fall 
within the province of the work of the 
special committee. 

CoMMENT—There is a definite need 
for a substantial increase in the ap- 
propriations for the support of State 
institutions of higher learning for 
Negroes. For instance, in 1934-1935 the 
State stood fourth among the Southern 
States in the actual number of Negroes 
in its population, but had twice as many 
students enrolled in State institutions 
as its closest competitor. In the mean- 
time, the State stood sixth in the amount 
of money appropriated for the support 
of its Negro institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and last in the per capita expendi- 
ture for those in attendance. 

Such circumstances make it almost im- 
possible for the State-supported institu- 
tions of higher learning for Negroes to 
maintain well trained faculties and ade- 
quate instructional facilities. 

It is the hope of Negro leaders and 
many white people that the State will 
uphold its good name by continuing to 
increase its appropriations for the sup- 
port of Negro State institutions of high- 
er learning. Such a procedure will re- 
sult in the development of our colleges 
to the point where they will compare 
favorably with the best colleges in this 
country, and, at the same time will guar- 
antee a more satisfactory background for 
those who wish to pursue graduate or 
professional study. 

At present, however, there are no facil- 
ities for graduate and professional study 
provided for Negroes in North Carolina. 
If the State is to do justice to its Negro 
citizens it must make the same provi- 
sion for their education as it makes for 
the education of any other group. The 
Governor’s Commission Report shows 
that the State furnishes the following 
educational opportunities for its white 
citizens that are not now open to Negroes: 


1. Graduate work. . 


2. The professions of 

a. Law 

b. Pharmacy 

c. Medicine (two years only). 

The lack of such educational oppor- 
tunities tremendously handicaps the pro- 
fessional and general educational prog- 
ress of Negro youths who are finishing 
our colleges without any outlook for 
further development in a North Carolina 
institution of higher learning. 


PROBLEM VIII 
Salaries of Teachers 
Topics ASSIGNED For STupDY 
1. The salaries of Negro teachers in 
North Carolina—Dr. C. H. Hamilton. 
a. State salary schedule. 
b. Number of teachers at each salary 
level. 
c. Median and annual 
of Negro teachers. 
d. Statistical analysis of salaries. 
2. Cost of training of Negro teachers 
to get each class of certificate—Dr. John 
H, Cook. 


average salary 
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a. In teachers colleges. 
b. In State institutions. 


ce. In private and denominational in- 
stitutions. ; 
d. In representative institutions out- 


side the State. 

3. Cost of living of Negro teachers per 
year in representative communities in 
North Carolina—Dean L. 8. Cozart. 

a. Large cities. 

b. Small cities. 

c. Villages. 

d. Rural communities. 

e. Teacherages. 

4. Historical sketch of 
Negro teachers in North Carolina 
Nelson H. Harris. 


salaries of 
Mr. 





I. SALARIES PAID NEGRO TEACHERS 


The salaries 
in North Carolina ranged from $70.00 
per month in 1933-1934 for holders 
of Primary, Grammar Grade, and High 
School “A” certificates to $35.00 for 
holders of the Hlementary “B” certifi- 
cate. The $70.00 per month salary for 
holders of Primary, Grammar Grade, 
and High School A certificates, however, 
was based on eight years or more of 
teaching experience. The initial  sal- 
ary for holders of these certificates was 
$54.00. 

The salaries paid holders of Primary, 
Grammar Grade, ‘and High School B cer- 
tificates ranged from $58.00 to $46.00 per 
month. The maximum salaries paid 
holders of these certificates was based 
on six years teaching experience. 

The salaries paid holders of Primary 
and Grammar Grade C certificates ranged 
from $50.00 for teachers with four or 
more years experience to $42.00 for those 
without any experience. 

Teachers holding the Elementary A 
certificate received salaries ranging 
from .$44.00 for those with two or more 
years experience to $40.00 for those with- 
out any teaching experience. 

The mean monthly salary for Negro 
county teachers in 1933-1934 was $47.19, 
and $56.30 for urban teachers. The 
mean monthly salary for county and city 
teachers was $49.68. 

The mean annual salary for Negro 
county teachers was $377.52, and $450.40 
for city teachers. The mean annual sal- 
ary for both groups was $397.44. 


paid Negro teachers 


DISTRIBUTION OF NEGRO TEACHERS By 
CERTIFICATES 19383-1934 

In 1938-1984 there were 975 teachers 
holding Primary, Grammar Grade, or 
High School A certificates; 1,677 holding 
Primary, Grammar Grade, and High 
School B certificates; 820 with Class C 
certificates; 1,333 with the Elementary 
A certificate; and 821 holding the Hle- 
mentary B certificate. 

The certificates mentioned above are 
issued on the basis of the following levels 
of training: 

Elementary “B” certificates — High 
school graduation and two summer sges- 
sions of six weeks each. 

Elementary “A” certificates—One year 
of college work. 

Primary, Grammar Grade, or High 
School “B” certificates—Three years of 


college work; or Primary and Grammar 


Grade “B” may be issued on two-year 
normal school graduation. 

Primary, Grammar Grade, or High 
School ‘A” certificates—Four years of 


college work, 

Elementary “B” and “A” are no longer 
issued; neither are the High School “C” 
and “B” on two and three years college 
training, respectively, any longer issued. 


DISTRIBUTION OF NorTH CAROLINA WHITE 
PusLic ScHOOL TEACHERS BY SALARY 
CLASSES, SHOWING AVERAGE MONTHLY 
AND ANNUAL SALARIES, 1933-1934. 


The salaries of North Carolina white 
public school teachers ranged from 
$90.00 for holders of Primary, Grammar 
Grade, and High School A certificates to 
$45.00 for holders of the Elementary B 
certificate. The $90 per month salary 
was granted on the basis of eight or 
more years experience. 

Teachers holding Primary, Grammar 
Grade, and High School B certificates 
are paid from $75.00 to $60.00 per month. 
The maximum salary for holders of these 
certificates is based on six years teaching 
experience. 

The salaries of holders of Primary and 
Grammar Grade C certificates ranged 
from $65.00 to $55.00. The $65.00 per 
month salary was paid those teachers 
who had four years teaching experience. 

The salaries of teachers holding the 
Elementary A certificate ranged from 
$55.00 to $50.00. Those with two years 
or more experience received $55.00. 

Holders of the Hlementary B certifi- 
cate received $35.00 per month. 

The mean monthly salary for county 
teachers was $72.75, and for city teachers 
$82.04. The mean monthly salary for 
both groups was $75.09. 

The mean annual salary for county 
teachers was $582.00 and $656.32 for city 
teachers. The mean annual salary for 
both groups was $600.72. 


Il. SumMARyY or Cost To NEGRO TEACHERS 
In TRAINING IN NortTH CAROLINA 


In this study data was secured from 
ten colleges and normal schools in North 
Carolina. An estimate was made by re- 
sponsible authorities as to the average 
total cost to each student attending differ- 
ent institutions. 

Three types of institutions were dis- 
tinguished. The average cost at each of 
these types was as follows: 

Normal schools and teachers colleges.......... $244.00 
State-supported colleges —......2..02-...--- . 233.00 
Non-State-supported colleges 262.10 

The lowest average cost was $195. 

The highest average cost was $310. 

Each of these was in the normal school 
and teacher college group. 

The average expense for a student to 
prepare for primary, grammar grade, or 
high school “C” certificate is $488; for a 
“B” and an “A” it would be as follows: 





TEACHERS COLLEGES 

“B” Certificate, issued on three years 
college training, $930; “A” Certificate, 
$1,240. 

STATE-SUPPORTED COLLEGES 

“B” Certificate, issued on three years 
coilege training, $699; ‘A” Certificate, 
$932. 


( 
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NON-STATE-SUPPORTED COLLEGES 


“B” Certificate, issued on three years 
college training, $789.30; “A” Certificate, 
$1,052.40. 

Adequate and representative data 
could not be obtained from the institu- 
tions of other states from which teachers 
come to North Carolina. The cost in the 
colleges of other Southern States would 
very probably be similar to the cost in 
North Carolina colleges. 


III. Cost or Livine or NEGRO TEACHERS 


Sumary of findings on cost of living of 
Negro teachers in representative com- 
munities: 

I. TOWNS AND CITIES 
Number of towns and cities repre- 





SEMEC <5. ees eee eee AT 
Number of schools that replied.......... 60 
Number of men represented in the 

TCD OF bi yegcsceee. ct eee ee 284 
Number of women represented in 

the report ..-xie eee ee ee 1,080 
Total number of teachers repre- 

SOnted euet = e e e 1,364 
Total annual living expenses (1934) $867,504.00 
Average yearly living expenses per 

teacher: "Se Sea ee ee ee 636.00 
Average monthly living expenses per 

teacher: «2. c222..ee ne ie ee 53.00 

II. RuRAL COMMUNITIES 
Number of schools replied................. 53 
Number of men represented.._.......... 180 
Number of women represented.......... 409 
Total number of teachers represented 589 
Total annual living expenses (1934) $273,120.00 
Average yearly living expenses per 

Hea ch ere cesar erent ees re ee 480.00 
Average monthly living expenses 

péereteachen! - .:..eke ee eee eee 40.00 


III. WHOLE STATE 
Number of schools replied_................ 113 
Number of teachers represented_....... 1,953 
Total annual living expenses (1934) $1,140,624.00 
Average yearly living expenses per 


teachers 22 ee. Me ee re ee 584.03 
Average monthly living expenses per 

teacher" 2.2 ee eae ee, 48.67 
Average weekly living expenses per 

teacher) 5 tne tees A ae 11.23 


1. The 1,953 cases represented in the 
findings presented herewith have been 
taken from schools of every section of 
the State, ranging from one-teacher types 
to those whose teaching staffs number 25 
or more. 


2. In computing totals and averages of 
teachers’ living expenses, great care was 
taken to find out just what teachers spend 
to live as they do live. Any considera- 
tion of a normal, desirable standard of 
living would show considerably higher 
figures for living costs. 

3. Data from the larger cities, particu- 
larly, indicate that the expenses of many 
teachers during the last two years have 
exceeded their incomes; that teachers 
have borrowed to the limit on their in- 
surance, sought out odd jobs during the 
school year as well as during vacation, 
and denied themselves all normal means 
of professional growth. 


IV. HisroricAL SKETCH or SALARIES OF 
Necro TrkAcHERS IN NorrH CAROLINA 


In 1904-1905 the average annual salary 
of white and colored teachers was $148.22 
and $105.10, respectively. In 1914-1915 the 
average annual salary for white teachers 
was $285.59, and for colored teachers, 
$149.66. The average annual salary for 
white teachers in 1924-1925 was $835.11, 
and for colored teachers, $455.41. The 
average annual salary for white teach- 
ers in 1931-32 was $830.79, and for col- 
ored teachers, $495.32. 
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The mean annual salary for white 
teachers in 1933-34 was $600.72, and for 
colored teachers, $397.44. 

The salaries paid white teachers in 
1904-1905 amount to $1,038,295.38, and the 
amount paid colored teachers was $281,- 
892.60. In 1914-1915 the total amount 
paid white teachers was $2,994,722.01, 
whereas the salaries paid Negro teachers 
totaled $492,532.04. Statistical informa- 
tion for 1924-1925 shows that the total 
sum paid white teachers was $14,185,- 
238.78, and the amount paid Negro teach- 
ers was $2,438,745.28. In 1931-1932 white 
teachers received $14,705,994.27 in sal- 
aries, and Negro teachers, $3,107,959.61. 

In 1933-1934 the total amount appropri- 
ated by the State Commission for sal- 
aries and instructional supplies was $12,- 
580,010.84. Of this amount 20.5 per cent 
or $2,587,036 were to be used for the sal- 
aries of Negro teachers. 


1. Some FINDINGS AND OBSERVATIONS 


a. The maximum salary of Negro pub- 
lic school teachers in North Carolina is 
$560. To earn this salary the teacher 
must hold an “A” certificate and must 
have had at least eight years of experi- 
ence. To secure this certificate, gradua- 
tion from a standard four-year college is 
one requirement. If this college work 
were pursued in North Carolina, the ac- 
tual cost would have been not less than 
$932 if in a State-supported institution; 
if a non-state-supported institution, $1,- 
052.40; if in a teachers’ college, $1,240. 

b. The maximum annual salary which 
a Negro teacher may earn is $560. The 
average annual salary for the Negro 
teacher is $397.44. The minimum annual 
salary which a Negro teacher may earn 
is $210. 

c. In a fairly representative study Mr. 
Cozart found the average annual living 
cost of North Carolina teachers to be 
$584.03, a sum wholly insufficient to pro- 
vide for the proper and necessary per- 
sonal and professional development of the 
teacher without the accumulation of 
debt. The salary received by the highest 
paid teacher is $24.03 less than the ac- 
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M embership Roll, 


The editors have taken great pains to see that the name of every member is ‘or operly recor ree 


their attention called to errors or omissions. In a few cases the social titles were omitted on the roster sheets sent to the Hxec- 


They are therefore omitted in this roll. 


utive Secretary. 


ALAMANCE COUNTY 


Mrs. Eunyce Avera, 
Merle McRae, Mrs. Nettie W. Carrigan, 
Mrs. Julia E. Newberry, Mrs. Alberta Mebane, 
Mrs. M. H. Ivey, Miss Dorothy V. Brown, Miss 
Juanita Day, Miss Thelma McVea, Miss Augusta 
Coble, Miss M. Louise Taylor, Miss Ava Holt, 
Miss Mary Tonkins, Miss Eunice Faucette, Miss 
Annie Day Harris, Miss Sallie B. Fitzgerald, Mr. 
William R. Warren, Mr. Levi E. Borden, Mr. 
William H. Slade, Mrs. M. N. Donnell, Mrs. 
Lessie Irvin Sharpe, Mrs. Laura D. Pierce. 


Jordan Sellers School 


Miss J. E. Day, Miss M. C. Dorsey, Mrs. J. F. 
Gunn, Mr. J. F. Gunn, Mrs. EH. B. Perry,: Miss 
M. C. Sellars, Miss M. E. Sessoms. 


ANSON COUNTY 


Anson County Training School 


Rey. J. R. Faison, Mr. Thomas Bennett, Mr. 
Milton Massey, Miss Picolla Hasty, Miss Thomas- 
iena Jamison, Miss P. L. Newell, Mrs. L. M. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Leora ‘Trollinger, 


tual cost of living, and the average salary 
for the Negro teacher is $186.59 less than 
the cost of living. 

d. Under the NRA the minimum week- 
ly wage scale for unskilled labor is $12. 
For the highest paid Negro teacher the 
weekly wage is $10.37, while for the av- 
erage teacher it is $7.60. 

e. Mrs Harris reports that for the 
school year 1933-1934, $12,580,010 were 
set aside for teachers’ salaries, and in- 
structional supplies. Of this amount 20.5 
per cent or $2,587,036 were to be used 
for the salaries of Negro teachers. 

f. In 1904-1905 the average annual sal- 
ary of the white teacher was $148.22 and 
that of the Negro teacher $105.10. The 
average salary of the white teacher was 
41 per cent more than that of the Negro 
teacher. In 1933-1934, under the State 
salary schedule, with the Negro schedule 
as the base, the salary of the white 
teacher is about 29 per cent greater than 
that of the Negro teacher with the same 
certificate and experience rating; with 
the salary of the white teacher as the 
base, the difference is 22 per cent. 

g. On the whole, since 1904 racial 
differentiation gradually increased for 
about fifteen years. Since then this 
difference has gradually decreased. 


2. RECOMMENDATIONS 


We believe in the principle of equal 
pay for equal training and equal service. 
In order to put this principle into effect 
in North Carolina, we recommend the fol- 
lowing: 

1. That the differentials in teachers’ 
salaries between white and Negro teach- 
ers, now in existence in North Carolina, 
be reduced approximately 50 per cent in 
L935. 

2. That the remaining differentials 
after 1935 be eliminated as rapidly as 
possible within a period of three to five 
years. 


CoMMENT—The salaries paid both white 
and Negro teachers in North Carolina 
are inadequate to meet the professional, 
social, and economic demands of today. 
They are exceedingly inadequate for the 
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M. L. 
Thomas, 
Tillman, 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Leak, Miss Jannie B. Robinson, Miss 
Thomas, Miss M. E. Elliott, Mrs. E. L. 
Mrs. Sudie N. Cowan, Mrs. Pauline 
Mrs. Ethel Westbrooks, Mrs. Belle Price, 
Charlotte Hooper, Miss Pauline Ingram, 
Annie B. Leak. 


BHAUFORT COUNTY 


Mrs. Addie Jacock, Mrs. Gertrude Godley, Mr. 
Carney Sykes, Miss Georgia Forbes, Miss Mattie 
Parker, Mrs. A. Whitfield, Miss R. I. Riddick. 


Beaufort County Training School 
Mr. John GC. Bias, Mr. F. H. Mebane, Miss 
Florence Sykes, Miss Lovey Whitley, Miss Annie 
S. Hawkins, Miss Gloria F. Bunche, Mrs. Verdie 

Parrish Washington, Mrs. Effie P. Barnes. 

Washington Colored High School 
Mrs. M. P. Beebe, Miss M. B. Blackman, Miss 


Hi. O. Gooper; Mr. J. G. W. Cox, Mr. W. M. 
Daniels, Miss L. Davis, Miss O. V. Dunston, Miss 
E. M. Evans, Miss P. M. Gaston, Miss C. V. 


Griffin, Miss L. O. Hicks, Miss B. O. Jones, Mr. 


Miss 
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Negro teachers of North Carolina. Such 
low salaries mean that many Negro 
teachers are forced to supplement their 
income by working in hotels, private 
homes, and the like during the summer 
months, and in many instances after 
school hours. Such conditions make it 
very difficult for Negro teachers to 
maintain any degree of professional dig- 
nity. 

The majority of Negro teachers find 
it impossible to subscribe to a minimum 
number of magazines or buy even a few 
books during the year. Indeed, most 
Negro teachers find it impossible to buy 
even the necessities of life. A teacher 
should be able to live without worry, 
upon a level or scale suitable to his posi- 


tion. He should be able to provide for 
such items in his personal budget as 
clothing, medical attention, recreation, 


entertainment, and personal advance- 
ment without feeling too severely the 
pinch of economy. 

It is often argued that it does not take 
as much for a Negro teacher to live as 
it does for a white teacher. It appears 
that it does, and if it does not, it means 
that the Negro teacher is forced to live 
at the sacrifice of many of the necessities 
of life. That is, if the standards of liv- 
ing among Negro teachers are lower, they 
are lower primarily because of the very 
inadequate economic returns that they 
receive. Such low economic returns 
compel the Negro teacher to live under 
conditions that are exceedingly unsatis- 
factory. 

It is the general belief of Negro lead- 
ers and fair-minded white people that 
North Carolina should pay adequate sal- 
aries to all of its teachers irrespective of 
race, and, that the State should have a 
single salary schedule. The development 
within the next few years of a single 
salary schedule for both races would 
bring additional honor and prestige to 
the State, and at the same time be an 
example for the other Southern States. 


1 GSS 


— 
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fe will appreciate having 


P. S. Jones, Miss J. B. McIver, Miss H. F. Simp- 
son, Mr. L. Summersett, Mrs. D. R. Whittington, 
Mr. M. Q. Wyche. 
Washington Administration Unit 

Miss Mattie H. Latham, Mrs. Katie Bailey, 
Nellie Walker, Miss Alice Payton, Mrs. 
Keyes, Mrs. Carrie Boyd, Mrs. Della 
Mrs. Emma S. Grimes, Miss E. Louise 
Mrs. Mulusta Clark, Miss Elizabeth 


BERTIE COUNTY 
Bertie County Training School 
Prof. C. G. White, Mrs. A. E. B. White, Miss 
Mattie L. Taylor, Miss L. P. Turner, Miss C. M. 
Griffin, Mrs. L. C. Brinkley, Rev. I. B. Brinkley, 
Miss R. L. Smith, Mrs. F. T. Newsome, Miss M. 
R. Creecy, Miss L. E. Ryland, Miss M. L. Rob- 


Amanda 
Braddy, 
Cooper, 
Dowdy. 


inson, Mr. M. C. A. Talbert, Mr. A. G. Walker, 
Miss M. J. White. 
Windsor Colored High School 


Prof. W. S. Etheridge, Mrs. B. O. B. Outlaw, 
Mrs. B. M. W. Day, Mrs. Lucy Pritchard, Mrs. 
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Georgia S. Walton, Mr. Horace Ward, Mrs. Eva 
B. Ward, Mr. J. W. Bond, Miss Elizabeth Bond. 


County Unit 
Mrs. R. A. Luton, Miss Sarah Cherry, Mr. Z. 


B. Kaynor. BrADHN COUNTY 


Mr. G. W. Green, Mrs. Maggie S. Murphy, Miss 
Ruth Daniels, Miss Henrietta Hinton, Miss Geral- 
dine Truesdell, Miss Sarah Murphy, Mr. Clarence 
McDonald, Miss E. M. Johnson, Mrs. C. H. Cole- 
man, Miss Gerlieve Jones, Miss Emma D. Hill, 
Mr. J. Warren Baldwin, Mrs. Edith S. Doug- 
lass, Miss Mary N. Parker, Mrs. Aurealia Newell, 
Mrs. Ellen Beatty, Mrs. Annie Wright, Mrs. 
Annie M. McCann, Mrs. Carrie Shepard, Miss 
Mary Agnes Johnson, Miss Lillie Hayes, Miss 
Ruth Allison, Miss Beatrice Johnson, Miss Lu- 
cille Newkirk, Miss Lula Clark, Mr. Alton Elli- 
son, Mr. J. F. McLaurin, Mr. Leslie Parker, Mr. 
J. D. MeNeill, Miss Dorothy McLaurin, Mrs. 
C. Barr McKoy, Miss Mary Eliza Maye, Mrs. 
Amry R. Smith, Mrs. Sarah A. Robinson, Mrs. 
Theresa McCoy, Mrs. Renary Robinson, Miss 
Mary McKoy, Miss Nora Briggs, Mrs. Mary E. 
Melvin, Mrs. Adeline Graham. 


BRUNSWICK COUNTY 


Mrs. Naomi 4 
Beatrice Hynes, Miss 
Singletary, Mr. 


Henry B. Greene, B. Hall, 


Mrs. Hester Davis, Miss 
Evelyn Riddick, Miss Donnie 
Montera Davis, Miss Rosa Sloan, Miss Maude 
Hankins, Miss Louise Moore, Mr. E. Orlando 
Gandy, Miss Lucile Grady, Mrs. Kate T. Boland, 
Mrs. Jessie Monroe, Mrs. Helen Rogers Nixon, 
Miss Sallie Hankins, Miss Lillian Austin, Miss 
Alberta Robinson, Mrs. Mamie Maids, Mr. C. E. 
Thompson, Mrs. Sarah Moore, Mrs. Bertha Berry, 
Mr. Lee A. Shelton, Miss Olivia Williams, Miss 
Christine MeKoy, Miss Elizabeth Telfair, Miss 
Lillian M. Gore, Miss Alice Gore, Miss Olivia 
Henderson, Miss Irene Starkey, Miss Hattie 
Willis, Miss Geneva Rogerson, Mr. M. S. John- 
son, Miss Gertrude Gibbs. 


Brunswick County Training School 


Mr. Alvin GC. Caviness, Mr. L. B. Williams, 
Mr. Joseph E. Belton, Mr. A. B. Morris, Miss 
Estelle Swain, Miss Alberta Roseboro, Miss Cora 
L. Frink, Miss Bertha L. Bryant, Miss Eva Vv. 


Mr. 


Lee, Miss Florence Williams. 
BUNCOMBE COUNTY 
Stephens Lee High School 
Mrs. A. P. Martin, Mrs. E. M. Walker, Mrs. 
H. G. Smith, Mrs. ©.) G Harris, Mrs. A" W- 


Kelly, Miss R. IL. Chambers, Miss M. J. Rumliey, 
Miss E. F. Martin, Mr. V. D. Cowan, Mr. P. R. 
Dusenbury, Mr. L. M. Hardin, Mr. J. H. Long, 
Mr. O. W. McCorkle, Mrs. M. M. McCaine, Mr. 
Albert Manley. 


Stephens Lee Hlementary 
Mrs. E. S. Carter, Miss M. G. Jackson, Miss 
M. M. Young, Miss F. B. Rhinehardt, Miss C. E. 
Russell, Miss F. L. Saxon, Mrs. E. E. Anderson, 
Mr. J. E. Harriston, Mrs. O. M. Reynolds. 


Burton Street School 
Mrs. H. H. Love, Mrs. V. A. Lipscombe, Mrs. 
T. P. White, Miss G. V. Porter, Miss G. M. 
Dixon. : 
Linvingston Street School 
Mrs. R. §. Battle, Miss Laura Bynum, Miss 


Elizabeth Davis, Miss J. R. Few. Mrs. Isma 
James, Mrs. Juanita Weaver, Miss Mamie John- 


son, Mrs. Janet B. Kebe, Mrs. Cassie B. Mc- 
Donald, Miss Gladys Cowan, Miss Katherine 
Chappele. 


Mountain Street School 


Miss Annie Bell Logany Miss Welsie Stokes; 
Miss Mamie Martin, Miss J. C. Givens, Miss 
Catherine Slaughter, Mrs. M. R. Hall, Mrs. L. C. 
Hammond, Mrs. M. W. Long, Mrs. P. HE. Jor- 
dan, Mrs. BE. M. Marsh, Mrs D. M. Glover, Mrs. 


H. E. Swan, Mrs. Lucille Shepard. 
Allen Home 


Miss Carmen Lowery. 


Hill Street School 


Mr. J. H. Michael, Mrs. L. B. Michael, Mrs. 
Viola M. Canty, Miss Bertha M. Darden, Miss* 
Ethel M. Murray, Mrs. Henrietta Y. Goodwin, 
Mrs. Lenora B. Reid, Miss Helen B. Patterson, 
Mrs. Ella C. Hayes, Mrs. Willie O. Moore, Miss 
B. L. Chambers, Miss V. L. Hicks, Miss Lucy 
Mae Harrison, Mrs. Lillie J. Dusenbury, Mrs. 


Vivian Cooper, Miss Stone Bowman. 


BURKH COUNTY 


Olive Hill High School 


Miss N. A. Scott, Miss E. L. Fleming, Miss 
J. B. Dixon, Mrs. M. M. Corpening, Mrs. L. G. 
Walton, Mr. J. A. Arnold, Mr. P. E. Corpen- 
ing, Miss M. F. Avery, Miss L. B. Austell, Mr. 
J. H. Carson. 


CABARRUS COUNTY 


Miss Marion Woods, 
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Barber-Scotia Junior College 

Miss Laverne Boyer, Miss Carol Cotton, Mr. 
L. §. Cozart, Mrs. L. S. Cozart, Miss Alice C. 
Curtis, Miss Robbie L. Goodloe, Miss E. Scott 
Hines, Mrs. Minnie W. Mitchell, Miss C. A. 
Percival, Mrs. Virginia G. Pope, Miss Jessie M. 
Quarles, Miss Caroline A. Silence, Miss Margaret 
G. Walker, Mrs. Ruth Butler Watts. 


CALDWELL COUNTY 


Mr. O. W. Fleming, Miss M. Evelyn Bethea. 
CAMDEN COUNTY 
Mr. Josephus Lamb, Mr. Clarence Bowe, Mr. 


Abner Bowe, Mr. Charles H. Barco, Mrs. Sallie 
Artice, Mrs. Bessie Trafton, Mrs. Alice Morgan, 
Mrs. Endia Ferebee, Miss Ruth McCoy, Miss Katie 
B. Shaw, Mrs. Mary Sykes. 

CARTERET COUNTY 


Mrs. Olive Bazemore Davis, Mr. Robert Hoff 
Johnson, Miss Viola Davis Parker, Mrs. Myrtle 
E. P. Edwards, Mrs. Nettie H. Tate, Mrs. 


Ethel Turner Toodle, Miss Nellie Louise Ward. 
Beaufort City High School 
Mr. M. W. Freeman, Mr. L. R. Best, Miss E. 
L. Sparrow, Miss M. A. Joyner, Miss H. M. 
Davis, Miss M. A. Lewis, Miss C. Carter, Miss 
N. Lennon, Miss N. Artis, Mrs. D. A. Best. 


Morehead City High School 


Mr. W. S. King, Mrs. Louise Spicer Lassiter, 
Mrs. Rosa B. Lassiter, Miss Ethel Fennell, Miss 
Birdie M. Capehart, Miss Isadore Mitchiner, Miss 
Virginia Tillery, Miss Sudie Fennell, Mr. Luther 


Tillery. 
CASWELL COUNTY 
Zelma B. Watts, Wilphria Carrington, Lena B. 


McMillan. 

CATAWBA COUNTY 
Ridgeview High School—Hickory 
Miss Estelle Campbell, Miss Cera L. Cat- 

lett, Mr. J. T. Wilson, Miss N. E. White, Miss 
J. V. Williams, Miss D. I. Utley, Miss M. E. 
Johnson, Mr. E. T. Moore, Mrs. E. E. McFall, 
Mrs. M. P. Greene, Mr. D. E. Forney, Mr. J. A. 
Dillard, Miss B. A. Cox, Mrs. C. H. Booker, Mr. 
A. W. Booker, Mrs. G. G. Dillard. 
County Unit 

Miss Gretta Brown, Mr. Taft H. Broome, Mrs. 
Corrie B. Brewer, Mr. T. U. Connor, Mrs. D. M. 
Forney, Mrs. Luola Hackett, Miss Ethel Howard, 
Miss Sarah L. Hooper, Mrs. Esther D. Moore, 
Miss Mary J. Moore, Mr. T. D. Murchison, Mr. 
McDoo, Miss Amanda Smith, Mrs. L. L. Tutt, 
Mr. A. L. Tutt, Mrs. A. R. Westbury, Miss Ivey 
England, Miss Willie Jones. 


CHATHAM COUNTY 


Mrs. Ethel Stanton, Mrs. Beulah J. Claigg, 
Mrs. Maggie Cross, Miss Estelle McCallum, Mrs. 
Maggie N. Atkins, Mrs. Jeanette Richardson, 
Miss Lucille Crowder, Mrs. Rebecia Farrar, Mr. 
J. M. Caviness, Mr. J. L. Eason, Mr. W. H. 
Whitted, Mr. R. L. Gill, Mrs. Lina Bell Boy- 
kin, Mrs. M. T. Letlaugh, Miss Louiene McNeill, 
Miss Inez Ray, Miss Delois M. Edwards, Miss 
Anna Lee Marsh. 


H. R. A. Teachers 


Mrs. Mary Perry, Mrs. Nettie Sellars, 
Pagrie McAdams, Miss Carrie C. Burnett. 


Horton High School 


Prof. B. J. Lee, Prof. Walter McLaughlin, 
Miss Ettie Bernice Hawkins, Mrs. Margaret A. 
Forte, Miss Victoria Harrison, Miss C. L. Green, 
Mrs. Geneva L. Bunn. 


- « CHOWAN COUNTY 


& 

“Miss Naomi B. Hicks, Miss Rosa Howcutt, 
Miss Virginia Anderson, Miss Deliah Satterfield, 
Mr. S. J. V. Etheridge, Miss J. Edith Bonner. 


Edenton Public School 


Miss F. L. Hines, Mrs. E. V. Herritage, Mrs. 
Santoria Reeves, Miss E. E. Foreman, Mrs. 
Fannie Badham, Mrs. Sarah Wilson, Mrs. J. T. 
Holly, Mrs. E. C. Cooper, Mrs. B. F. Brandon, 
Mrs. D. M. Walker, Mrs. A. B. Slade, Miss O. A. 
Smith, Miss Amar McCleeney, Mr. D. F. Walker, 
Mr. A. Blaine, Mr. R. L. Kingsbury, Mr. B. F. 
Holley, Mr. M. Tillett. 


CLEVELAND COUNTY 


Lincoln Academy 
Mr. W. Edward Ricks, Mr. S. L. Parham, Jr., 
Dr. O. Faduma, Mrs. D. B. DeBerry, Miss Louise 
Arrington, Mr. Edward Draughn, Miss Sue E. 
Cowan, Miss Grace Wellman, Mrs. Marie Cherry. 


Cleveland County Unit 
Miss M. I. Dixon. 


COLUMBUS COUNTY 


Mrs. Josephine Freeman, Mrs. Maggie C. Boone, 
Mrs. Flora Inman, Mrs. Annie B. Wilson, Mrs. 
Mary Gowans, Mrs. Annie §. Henry, Miss Carrie 
Powell, Miss Bernice Spaulding, Miss Dorothy 
Moore, Miss Flossie E, Ford, Mrs. Carrie G. 


Mrs. 
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Melvin, Mrs. Maggie DeWitt, Mr. John F. E. 
Normile, Mrs. Jessie Normile, Miss Sarah Smith, 
Mrs. Lillian Graham, Mr. D. S. Pridgen, Mrs. 
D. S. Pridgen, Mrs. C. B. Hicks, Miss Jimmye 
V. Williams, Mr. R. L. Newkirk, Miss Lena Pea- 
cock, Miss Ruth Peacock, Miss Maggie Jones, 
Miss Thurma V. Newell, Miss Louia Cooper, 
Miss Velma Stewart, Miss Pecolia Register, Mr. 
Boyd L. Ancrum, Miss Emma Saulter, Mrs. Ver- 
sie Townes, Prof. J. P. Murfree, Mr. Luther 
Wooten, Mrs. A. E. Mitchell, Miss Geneiva 
Blount, Mr. Ezra Lennon. 


CRAVEN COUNTY 


Miss Eva Gibbs, Mrs. Lauretta Smith, Mrs. 
Mary F. Daniels, Rev. T. L. Bynum, Mrs. Julia 
Bynum, Mrs. Cora F. Moseley, Rev. A. B. Mose- 
ley, Mrs. Frances Lawson, Mrs. Jennie Johnson, 
Mrs. H. A. Lawrence, Mrs. Ethel Cox, Mrs. M. 
T. Mitchell, Mrs. Janie V. Jackson, Miss Pearl 
Hawkins, Mrs. Rosa Keyes, Mrs. Nannie Holley, 
Rev. W. J. Todd, Mrs. W. J. Todd, Mrs. Rosa 
Dunston, Mrs. Lavinia Simmons, Miss Ruth 
Adams, Miss A. E. Walker, Miss C. E. Johnson, 
Miss Q. I. King, Miss Mary Kinsey, Prof. R. J. 
Johnson, Prof. J. R. Hill, Mrs. B. L. Williams, 
Miss Annie Holloway, Mrs. Mary F. Dent, Mrs. 
Martha Butler, Miss Lillian Franks, Mrs. Rosa 
B. Hill, Miss Emma Moye, Prof. B. S. Rivers, 
Mrs. Rebecca Davis, Prof. A. D. Smith, Miss 
Essie White, Miss Katie McC. Dekillian, Mrs. 
Mayme Blackledge, Mr. W. S. Todd, Mrs. Clara 
D. Mann. 

West St. School, New Bern 

Prof. J. T. Barber, Miss Eliza C. Mials, Mrs. 
Carrie R. Fisher, Mrs. Simonetta E. Pickett, Mrs. 
Willie G. Mumford, Miss Mary A. Bryant, Mrs. 
Eliza O’Hara, Miss Eugenia Buchanan. 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
State Normal School 
Fayetteville 


Mr. W. T. Armstrong, Miss A. S. Avery, Mrs. 
L. McK. Bayne, Mrs. V. R. Branche, Mrs. D. 
A. Bryant, Miss M. J. Chavis, Miss S. E. Cole- 
man, Mr. J. E. Coppage, Miss S. I. Crary, Miss 
A. T. HElliott, Miss J. C. Elliott, Miss A. R. 
Floyd, Miss M. E. Gardner, Miss A. Gentry, Mrs. 
E. W. Grant, Mrs. L. C. Green, Miss E. B. 
Grigsby, Mrs. L. P. Henderson, Miss H. A. 
Hughes, Mrs. L. S. Hunter, Miss H. A. Hucles, 
Miss L. T. Jackson, Miss B. T. Lushington, Mr. 
E. J. Martin, Miss L. M. Means, Miss S. M. 
Melvin, Mrs M. F. Miller, Miss E. V. Mclver, 
Miss M. H. McKay, Mr. J. B. MacRae, Mr. N. 
Royall, Mr. J. B. Scott, Mr. J. W. Seabrook, 
Mrs. M. H. Seabrook, Mrs. R. Simpson, Miss C. 
L. Smith, Mrs. N. L. Smith, Miss L. H. Strong, 
Miss N. M. Travis, Miss J. H. Williams, Mrs. 
M. T. Williston, Miss J. V. Phifer. 


Southside School 


Mr. R. W. Wright, Miss Harriet H. Williams, 
Miss Frances Williams, Miss Augusta P. Sides, 
Miss Emily McMillan, Miss Amelia P. Avant, 
Miss Mary L. Hall, Miss Lessie Baldwin, Miss 
Emma J. Council, Mr. Edward Evans. 


EH. H. Smith High School 


Prof. E. A. Armstrong, Prof. A. J. Black- 
burn, Prof. H. H. Black, Prof. T. H. Dwelle, 
Prof. E. E. Miller, Prof. P. C. Turner, Miss I. 
B. Cogdell, Miss Flora Gaines, Miss R. A. Berry, 
Miss N. A. Wilson. 


H. R. A. Teachers 


Miss Cora Arrington, Miss Pearl Brewington, 
Mrs. Lettie Cromartie, Miss Willie A. Evans, 
Mrs. Lula C. Hinnant, Mrs. Tama A. Mattocks, 
Miss Brilla D. McCall, Mrs. Nellie B. Alston, 
Mrs. Lula Sampson, Mrs. Hattie McKensie, Mrs. 
Maggie Kirk. 


CURRITUCK COUNTY 


Miss Ernestine Wyche, I. R. Hextall Bolden, 
Miss Dorothy Burton, Miss Cleopatra Wilson, 
Miss Addie Robinson, Miss Myrtle Sivels, Miss 
Althea Burt, Miss Ellen M. Lester, Miss Judy A. 
Poyner, Miss Mabel Harold, Miss Marie Yates, 
Miss Almeta Hare, Miss Mamie Harrison, Miss 
Emma Creecy, Miss Naomi Black, Mrs. Rita E. 


Marshburn. 
DARE COUNTY 
Roanoke School 
Mr. L. E. Tillett, Miss E. B. Arrington, Mrs. 
G. H. Searborough, Mr. H. L. Price. 
DAVIDSON COUNTY 
A. B. Bingham, E. L. Peterson. 


DAVIE COUNTY 


Mrs. Esther Howard, Miss Hattie Harrison, 
Miss Adelaide Smoot, Rev. L. M. Onque, Miss 
Lillie Gaddy. 


DUPLIN COUNTY 


B. F. Grady High School 
Mr. J. M. Hodge, Miss M. J. Branche, Miss 
M. E. Stephens, Miss M. M. Wells, Miss V. G. 
Dixon, Miss A. B. Frederick, Miss F, M, Hill, 
Mr. W. Giles, 


—J 
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Magnolia School 


Prof. H., E. Williams, Miss Ethel C. Johnson, 
Miss Dora Lee Merritt, Miss Hattie R. Carlton, 
Miss Lucille Riddick, Miss Laura Bunson, Miss 
Ludie Dixon. 


Calypso School 


Miss Freda Everett, Miss Lucy B. Davis, Miss 
Edith S. Dupree, Miss Hattie Royall, Miss Lucy 
Manley, Miss Jenkie Herring, Miss Chelcia Boney, 
Miss Lessie O. Durant, Mr. Windsor F. Johnson. 


Duplin County Training School 
Miss Maude E. Harrison, Miss Alpha Lee 
Thompson, Miss Annie D. Singfield, Mrs. Ethel 
Newsome, Mrs. Mary J. Chalmers, Mrs. Beatrice 
Brewington, Miss Julia Teachey, Mr. J. W. Harri- 
son, 


Douglass High School 


Mrs. I. M. Branch, Prof. M. S. Branch, Miss 
F. E. Baldwin, Miss Nettie G. Cooper, Mr. J. E. 
Early, Miss M. E. Fleming, Mrs. Pattie G. Grimes, 
Mr. J. W. Highsmith, Mrs. Lillian Dafford John- 
son, Miss M. EK. Kornegay, Mr. W. E. Smith, Mrs. 
M. L. Turner, Miss Fannie E. Telfair, Miss N. E. 


Wright. 
Wallace High School 


Miss Lucille D. Williams, Mrs. Mattie Pierce, 
Miss Ruth Byrdsol, Miss Mary F. Lewis, Miss 
Jettie V. Summersett, Miss Lillian S. Simmons, 
Mr. C. S. Devane, C. W. Dobbins, Miss Vennie 
Stringfield, Miss Mollie Smith, Miss Mary V. 
Elliott, Miss Annie Ruth Taylor, Mr. R. H. Smith, 
Masashi e EL. jonaith. 

County Unit 

Mr. George F. Jordan, Miss Theodore Best, 
Miss Mildred Smith, Miss Susie M. Truzels, Miss 
Carrol Perry, Miss Marie Allen, Mrs. Emma 
Perry, Miss McIver, Mrs. Pummie Graham, Miss 
Othello Faison, Miss Fannie E. Brinson, Miss 
Ida Lois Burton, Miss Daisy Hill. 


DURHAM COUNTY 
Lyon Park School 


Dr. G. A. Edwards, Miss Nettie B. Clay, Mrs. 
Pauline F. Dame, Mrs. Mary Newby, Miss Sarah 
J. Pratt, Mr. M. L. Stevens, Mr. A. E. Thomp- 
son, Miss Evelyn L. Walton, Mr. C. S. Young, 
Mr. M. C. Jeffers. 


N. C. College for Negroes 


Miss Ruth G. Rush, Mr. J. T. Taylor, Miss 
PR Watson, Mr. ©: G. Q’Kelly, Mr. C. T. 
Wiilis, Mrs J. W. Harris, Mr. A. Elder, Miss M. 
A. Shepard, Mrs. F. M. Hagleson, Pres. J. E. 
Shepard, Mr. R. L. McDougald, Miss M. A. Gor- 
don, Prof. L. _H. Knox. 


Pearson Elementary School 


Mr. E. D. Mickle, Mrs. Mildred W. Amey, Miss 
Minnie E. Amey, Miss Alberta Anderson, Miss 
Bettye Atwater, Mrs. Emma W. Butler, Miss Sal- 
lie Cannady, Mrs. Geneva Cheek, Miss Sadie 
Ghristmas, Mrs. Nannie G. Cooper, Mrs. Pearl 
Cordice, Miss Helen Durham, Miss Julia Durham, 
Miss Bettie L. Foster, Mrs. Ethel Hubbard, Miss 
Hattie Jenkins, Mrs. Nettie L. Johnson, Mrs. 
Annis Kirby, Miss Jeanette Lynch, Miss Ethel I. 
Malloy, Miss Elvira Mayfield, Miss Bessie L. 
McKelvey, Miss Mabel Montgomery, Miss Janie 
E. Moore, Mrs. D. Mae Morris, Mrs. Adele Worth 
Payne, Miss Lucy A. Royster, Miss Bernardine 
S. Smith, Miss M. Ora Sneed, Mrs. Mittie E. 
Trice, Mrs. Julia T. Wheeler, Mrs. Badie Spauld- 
ing White, Mrs. Mattie W. Whitehurst, Mr. Clar- 
ence Williams, Miss Edythe Wilson. 


Walltown School 


Mrs. Cora T. Russell, Mrs. Minnie W. Gilmer, 
Mrs. Lula Spaulding Jackson, Miss Cleo M. 
Russell, Mrs. Lyda F. Wray. 


Hillside Park School 


Prof. W. G. Pearson, Mr. John E. Peele, Mrs. 
Rebecea Trapp Brooks. 


Hast Durham School 
Mrs. F. K. Watkins, Mrs. M. Watson, Miss 
Annie Dunnigan, Miss Georgia Doak, Miss Car- 
lotta Robbins. 
Hickstown 
Miss Madge F. Tucker, Mrs. M. H. Williams. 
Durham County Unit 


Mrs. Lula Fincher, Mrs. S. A. F. Small, Mrs. 
Essell Dunlap, Mrs. Essie M. Curry, Miss Helen 
Ridley, Miss Lina Mae Russell, Miss Ernestine 
Evans, Miss Lillie M. Rogers, Mr. H. C. Wilson, 
Mr. Owen D. Baldwin, Mrs. Mamie Dawson, Mrs. 
Leona Smith, Mrs. Addie Gatewood, Mrs. Marie 
C. Moffitt, Mrs. G. E. Taylor, Mrs. Nonie John- 
son, Mrs. Pearlie Swann, Mrs. Gladys A. Daw- 
kins, Mrs. Dora Atwater, Mrs. Annie L. Smith, 
Mrs. Gladys McNeill, Mrs. Lillian Hamme, Mrs. 
Mabel Strudwick, Mrs. Lauretta I. Parker, Mrs. 
Lola H. Solice, Mrs. Rosa Branch, Mrs. Martha 
S. Dooms, Mrs. Gertrude Hankins, Mrs. Sallie E. 
Harris, Mr. James L. Moffitt, Mr. C. B. Nixon, 
Mr. George E. Monroe, Mr. Earl F. Hill, Mr. 
W. George Avant, Mr. Frank G. Seawell, Miss 
Lucile Parker, Miss Julia B. Sowell, Miss Naomi 


Walker, Miss Maude Turrentine, Miss Augusta 
Moore, Miss Flora B. Carlton, Miss Hattie B. 
Hicks, Miss Minerva Womack, Miss Pearl L. 
Ligon, Mrs. C. B. Nixon. 


H. R. A. Teachers 


Mr. E. L. Stewart, Mrs. Annie J. Rogers, Mrs. 
Emily Washington, Mrs. Rebecca T. Banks. 


EDGECOMBE COUNTY 
Rocky Mount High School 


Prof. O. R. Pope, Miss Onelia Davis, Mr. James 
A. Hubbard, Miss Anna Brown, Mrs. Ernestine 
Davis, Miss Jessie Lemon, Miss Esmeralda Rich, 
Miss Margaret Elliott, Miss Elfreda Sandifer, Mr. 
Alonzo Lord, Miss Pocahontas Whitley, Miss 
Anice Weston, Miss Ethel Wyche. 


Grammar Grade 


Mr. Chas T. Edwards, Miss Fannie Taylor, Miss 
Ruth Evans, Mr. C. A. Battle, Miss Vinie Murray, 
Miss Corlease Frazier, Miss Essie Setzer, Miss 
Nettie Townsend, Miss Ethel Lucas, Miss Annie 
K. Flournoy, Miss Helen Redding, Miss Nannie 
Battle, Miss Annie L. Whitehead, Mr. Alexander 


Bryant, Miss Annie Williams, Miss lLendora 
Brown. 

Primary Schoot 
Miss Mary L. Backus, Miss Lillian Reeves, 


Miss Martha Battle, Miss Petty L. Brown, Miss 
Nettie Drake, Miss Lula T. Walker, Miss Arabella 
Peace, Miss Mary McKoy, Miss Lucy Pridgen, 
Miss Ila K. Wood, Miss Elizabeth Pittman, Miss 
Susie Hagans, Miss Annie D. Battle, Miss 
Theresa Pittman, Miss Lillian I. Smith, Miss 
Mattie S. Bowen, Miss Mary C. Porter, Miss Mary 
Wimberly, Miss Lossie Williams, Miss Lena Daves, 
Miss Sarah Sorrell. 


Tarboro Colored Schools 


Mr. W. A. Pattillo, Mr. George L. Harper, Mr. 
Earl C. Burnett, Mr. Wm. C. Pattillo, Mrs. M. M. 
Weston, Mrs. Ella W. James, Mrs. S. Jean Pat- 
tillo, Mrs. Nannie W. Bryant, Mrs. Beatrice G. 
Parker, Mrs. Esther M. Harper, Mrs. Martha M. 
Bullock, Mrs. Josephine P. Gibson, Mrs. Mamie H. 
Fuller, Mrs. Minnie G. Woodley, Mrs. Vivian M. 
Smith, Miss Addie Lawrence, Miss Laura Ham- 
monds, Miss Helen A. Walston, Miss Pearl J. 
Ward, Miss Corinne V. Clark, Miss Ruth M. 
Jeffers, Mrs. Lillian B. Holloway, Miss Ruby A. 
Graves, Miss Dorothy L. Hinton, Miss Reba E. 
Mayo, Miss Fannie O. Bridges, Miss Catherine 
M. Anthony. 


Edgecombe County Unit 


Prof. T. S. Inborden, Mrs. Julia I. Gordon, 
Mrs. Carrie Battle Bratcher, Mr. James Eaton. 


FORSYTH COUNTY 
Winston-Salem Teachers College 


Pres. F. L. Atkins, Mrs. F. L. Atkins, Miss 
Pauline L. Best, Mr. B. A. Bianchi, Mr. T. J. 
Brown, Mr. W. F. Butler, Mr. E. A. Cox, Miss 
Diana S. Dent, Miss Ella F. Elliott, Miss Ida R. 
Elliott, Miss Susie A. Elliott, Mr. George A. Hall, 
Mr. M. M. Hauser, Mr. J. W. Holmes, Jr., Miss 
Lucy D. Jackson, Mrs. Lucy James, Mr. C. M. 
Jenkins, Mr. G. L. Johnson, Mrs. M. E. Kennedy, 
Miss C. Beatrice Moore, Mr. W. H. Powell, Mr. 
EK. E. Reed, Miss Alice A. Smith, Mr. Harold L. 
Taylor, Miss Louise B. Terry, Mr. A. I. Terrell, 
Miss Emma L. White, Mr. C. I. Withrow, Mrs. 
Pauline J. Williams, Miss Essie B. Hendricks. ¥ 


Atkins High School 


Prof. J. A. Carter, Mrs. Gladys B. Anderson, 
Mr. Samuel J. Baker, Mr. J. Leonard Cary, Mr. 
J. Wesley Clay, Jr., Mrs. Selena Anderson Clay, 
Miss Geneva L. Cook, Mrs. Tessie V. Davidson, 
Miss Alice T. Durham, Mr. J. O. Ellis, Mr. Wal- 
ter O. Gill, Miss Annie R. Harper, Mrs. Beatrice 
A. Harrington, Miss Birdie Lee Hill, Mr. Denby 
D. Hobson, Mr. I. B. Holden, Miss Jean Jackson, 
Mr. Jasper Jeffries, Jr., Mr. C. C. Lassiter, Miss 
Annie McKay, Miss Curtis C. Miller, Mr. George 
F. Newell, Mr. J. W. Paisley, Jr., Mr. Thomas F. 
Poag, Mr. R. W. Puryear, Miss Mary H. Robin- 
son, Mr. William H. Stepp, Miss Ethel M. Stith, 
Miss Marie V. Strong, Miss Margaret J. Turner, 
Mrs. Minnie D. Turner, Miss Lois J. Williams, 
Mr. Ernest F. Wilson, Mr. C. G. Winston, Miss 
Medora G. Young, Mrs. Lillian H. Cox. 


Fourteenth Street School 


Miss Janie L. Adams, Miss Burma Y. Allen, 
Miss Irma Lee Banks, Miss Ernestine S. Brown, 
Miss Letha Mae Brown, Miss Evelyn C. Carter, 
Mr. Geo. B. Christian, Miss U. Beatrice Collins, 
Miss Annie Laura Cook, Miss Inez Devane, Miss 
Essie O. Donohue, Miss Mamie 8B. Faithful, Q. 
Arneize Fitch, Miss Esther B. Fountain, Miss 
Zetta K. Gabriel, Miss Hazel Garrett, Mr. Jeroyd 
W. Greene, Miss Lizette Hairston, Miss Ella D. 
Haith, Miss Eleanor V. Hall, Miss Alma P. 
Hight, Miss Mamie A. Howell, Mr. Edward O. 
Hunt, Miss Agnes M. Lee, Miss Mary E. Luns- 
ford, Miss Viola Lynch, Miss Cornelia H. Mc- 
Conney, Miss Rosella McKinnie, Miss Viola M. 
McKnight, Miss Glennie C. Miller, Miss Victoria 
A. Morris, Miss Piecola L. Morrow, Mr. Ackneil 
M. Muldrow, Miss Rosa Belle O'Kelly, Miss Eva 
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R. Patterson, Miss Minnie E. Patterson, Miss 
Juanita E. Penn, Miss Hazelle E. Ransom, Miss 
Esther Robinson, Miss Myra A. Rosemon, Miss 
Ella Belle Shears, Miss Annie L. Smith, Miss 
Annie Mae Thompson, Miss Curlie Lee Walls, 
Miss Emily F. Wentz, Miss Josie Belle White, 
Mr. U. S. Reynolds. 
Kimberley Park School 

Mrs. Maude L. Anderson, Mrs. Clara H. Brown, 
Mr. Belvedere N. Cook, Mrs. Vahlia T. Crom- 
well, Miss Viola E. Crosby, Miss Octavia Ford, 
Miss Ethel M. Gibson, Miss Hattie C. Gray, Mr. 
Reginald S. Hayes, Miss Lama R. Hendricks, 
Mrs. Charity P. Johnson, Miss Minnie Lancaster, 
Miss M. Louise Lewis, Miss Mabel A. Lewis, 
Mrs. Ruth B. Lewis, Miss Ida M. Mauney, Miss 
Pearl A. Neal, Miss Douschka Osborne, Prof. 
John W. Paisley, Miss Ruth Lee Peoples, Mr. 
Walter E. Pitts, Mrs. Sevy W. Powell, Miss 
Gwendolyn Seales, Miss Alma E. Setzer, Miss 
Lucy C. Sheffey, Miss Jenny V. Snow, Miss Susie 
M. Speight, Miss Vera FE. Turner, Miss Olivia RE. 
Waddell, Miss Willa C. Yores. 

Columbian Heights Elementary School 
Mr. G. B. Anderson, Mr. E. L. Carter, Mrs. 
H. L. Christian, Miss Anna M. Cooke, Mr. R. E. 
Diggs, Mr. E. B. Duffy, Mr. L. E. Dugas, Mr. 
W. A. Edmonds, Mr. I. B. Ellis, Mr. E. D. Fitch, 
Mr. O. L. Foy, Mr. T. M. Hargrave, Mr. W. H. 
Kennedy, Mr. E. M. Neal, Mrs. M. E. Paisley, 
Mr. W. E. Parker, Mr. M. W. Phillips, Mr. F. 
T. Reynolds, Mr. EK. M. Shelton, Mr. E. G. Simp- 
son, Mr. E. L. Wentz, Mr. E. C. Spencer, Mr. 
A. H. Anderson. 


Columbian Heights Primary School 


Miss M. L. Allen, Miss S. H. Claybon, Miss 
B. M. Johnson, Miss Belle D. McCorkle, Miss I. L. 
Pannell, Miss V. P. Sadler, Miss L. B. Williams, 
Miss L. G. Wilkins. 


Woodland Avenue School 


Mrs. Eliza E. Bingham, Mrs. Gertrude Boger, 
Miss E. Faye Cash, Miss Margretha Chambers, 
Mrs. Vivian Harthman, Miss O. C. Howell, Mrs. 
Nora L. Lewis, Mrs. Mary A. K. McCurry, Miss 
Mavis E. Osborne, Mrs. Maude L. Pitts, Mrs. 
Birdie G. Robinson, Mrs. Nannie L. Taylor, Miss 
Helen V. Wilson, Prof. R. W. Brown. 

Forsyth County Unit 

Mrs. Barar Alexander, Mrs. Marion Black, Mrs. 
Lena Brindle, Miss Annie Beck, Mrs. Lovie 
Eaton, Mrs. Beulah Evans, Miss Beulah Fitch, 
Miss Clara Ellis, Mrs. Carrie Goode, Mrs. Pearl 
Grier, Mrs. Pearl Greene, Mr. Walter Henderson, 
Mrs. Edmonia Henderson, Mr. Edward Hill, Mrs. 
Irene Lowery, Miss Miriam Lash, Mrs. Willie 
Nesbit, Mrs. Evelyn Phillips, Miss Irene Pace, 
Mrs. Annie Rivera, Mr. A. B. Reynolds, Mr. 
Robert Turner, Miss Creola Wagstaff, Mrs. Nell 
Wright, Mr. T. R. Matthews, Mrs. Mamie Ross, 
Mrs. Blanche Wooten, Miss C. A. Thomas, Miss 
Mabel Greene, Miss I. B. Patterson, Mrs. Ethel 


Hill. 
FRANKLIN COUNTY 
Franklinton Township Unit 


Miss Zena Hill, Mrs. Daisy Long, Mrs. Ida 
Brooks, Mrs. Novella Alston, Rev. H. T. Me- 
Fadden, Mr. A. O. Dunston, Miss Ethel M. Syms, 
Mr. H. E. Jones, Miss Alberta O. Haywood, Mrs. 
Eleanor R. Green, Mr. Oakellen Grant, Mr. J. P. 
Mangrum, Miss Rosalind Person, Miss Annie G. 


Person. 
Franklin County Unit 

Mr. Zollie Hill, Mr. Charlie Harris, Mrs. Ellen 
Alston, Mrs. Carrie Young, Miss Louvenia R. 
Alston, Mr. J. Emanuel Wilson, Miss Sallie 
Rodwell, Rev. T. M. Alston, Rev. C. C. Clark, 
Mrs. Eura Lee Alston, Mrs. Bessie Hogwood, 
Rev. Jas. I. McKnight, Miss Iola Perry, Rey. 
Earle Broddie, Miss Alice Taylor, Mrs. Gertie 
Alston, Miss Martha Foster, Miss Susie Rodwell, 
Miss N. B. Crudup, Miss Euralee C. Smith, Miss 
Peggie Rodwell, Miss Mary J. Milon, Miss Sarah 
Williams, Mr. Matthew Neil, Miss Inez McKnight, 
Mrs. Josephine Ridley, Miss Rheadie Harris, Miss 
Annie J. Ridley, Miss Novella H. Reid. 


Franklin County Training School 


Miss Mary L. Hill, Miss Elizabeth Baptist, 
Miss Ruth E. Mayfield, Miss Annie D. Mitchiner, 
Miss Carmen E. McKnight, Miss Lucille T. Wat- 
son, Miss Mary Littlejohn, Miss Madie White, 
Mr. J. E. McNair. 


H. R. A. Teachers 
Mrs. Willie Stone Gandy, Mrs. Laura B. Wood, 
Mrs. Maude O. McFadden, Miss Elizabeth Harris, 
Miss Elizabeth Blackwell, Mr. T. J. Young. 
GASTON COUNTY 
Stewart High School 
Mr. C. B. Stewart, Mr. F. C. Floyd, Mr. E. V. 
Rann, Mr. E. W. Woodruff, Mr. E. C. Hall, Mr. 
L. D. McClemmon, Mrs. C. B. Stewart. 
Gaston County Unit 


Mrs. Marie Cherry, Mr. A. M. Rollins, Mr. T. 
C. Tillman, Mrs. A. M. Rollins, Miss Fannie 
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McNair, Miss Virgie A. Webber, Mrs. Lucile W. 


Morgan, Mrs. Mayme B. Moore, Miss Fannie 
Kress, Miss Sarah FE. Costner, Miss Virgie 
Cantor, Miss Frenyola Cantor, Mrs. C. Collins 


Vining, Mrs. H. H. Reeves, Mrs. W. HE. Draughn, 


Mrs. Mabel Boyce, Mrs. Leah W. Elder, Miss 
Florence C. Floyd, Miss Dorothea Forney, Rev. C. 
F. Gingles, Miss Elvira Barber, Mrs. Flora C. 


Adams, Miss Margaret Gilliard, Miss Edith C. 
Hall, Mr. Rex H. Wellman, Mrs. Lula C. Davis, 
Miss Nellie Wright, Miss Emma J. Hager, Miss 
Maude Mitchell, Miss Daisy H. Adams, Mr. Whit- 
tler Witherspoon, Mrs. Melissa Mauney, Miss 
Hazel T. Crawford, Miss Annie Gibson, Miss 
Isabel Mauney, Miss Lula Montgomery, Miss Fan- 
nie McClain, Mrs. Dora Humphrey, Miss Virginia 
Hinton, Mrs. Odessa W. Boulware, Miss Edith 
Parker, Miss Odette Goode, Mr. D. L. Hoyle, Miss 
Venzula Couser, Mrs. Lillian E. Crawford, Miss 
Virgie L. Cousar, Mrs. Rex H. Wellman, Mrs. Ovella 
fF. Withers, Mrs. Carnella H. Dunn, Miss Fan- 
nie McNair, Miss Bertie M. Brevard, Mrs. Edna 
A. Draughn. i 
Cherryville Charted Schoot 

Mr. Rogers Robinson, Mrs. Duleina A. Spencer, 

Mrs. Georgia Dixon, Mrs. Charlotte Byers. 
Reid High School Unit 

Mr. C. J. B. Reid, Mr. Thebaud Jeffers, Mr. 
H. S. Blue, Miss Carnie Clinnison, Mrs. Rozella 
Clanton Grier, Mrs. H. S. Blue, Miss Elnora 
Mills, Miss James Arelia Costner, Miss Pansy J. 
Gregg, Miss Cecil C. Long, Miss Margaret K. 


Gant. 
GATES COUNTY 


Gates County Training School 
Prof. T. S. Cooper, Mr. E. A. Elliott, Mr. R. 
P. Carr, Mr. R. S. Cooper, Miss N. B. Hyman, 
Mrs. L. M. Smith, Miss E. B. Polson, Mrs. R. A. 
Cooper, Miss Elizabeth O. Manley. 


County Unit 


Mr. W. N. Douglass, Mr. A. V. Slade, Miss 
Kizzie Overton, Miss Flossie Ballard, Mrs. M. H. 
Brewington. 


GRANVILLE COUNTY 


Mary Potter School 


Dr. G. C. Shaw, Mrs. G. C. Shaw, Miss C. C. 
Burton, Miss D. E. Peace, Rev. H. S. Davis, Mrs. 
H. S. Davis, Miss M. B. Sullivan, Miss M. P. 
Sharpe, Miss M. A. Tucker, Rev. W. G. Ander- 
son, Miss Isabella S. Fletcher, Miss Dorothy E. 
Allen, Mr. Marcus Boulware, Mr. R. Allen Car- 
roll, Miss A. Louise Parham, Miss Inez M. Moore, 
Miss D. E. Lewis, Mr. TIT. L. Hicks, Mr. G. L. 
Crews. 

Herndon Avenue School 

Mr. James W. Hall, Miss Annie O. Lassiter, 
Mrs. M. C. Cureton, Mrs. B. B. Green, Mrs. B. 
A. Ransom, Mrs. O. H. Johnson, Mrs. E. C. An- 
derson, Miss H. S. Barnes, Mrs. R: H. Payne, 
Mrs. N. D. Hicks, Mrs. B. H. Rogers. 

Colored Orphanage 

Miss Gladys Reid, Miss Sadie Ridley, Miss Cor- 
nelia T. Greene, Miss Mamie E. Taylor, Mrs. 
Catherine H. McGhee, Mrs. Rosa M. Cousins, Mrs. 


Lena Smith, Mrs. Laura J. Cheatham, Mrs. 
Elizabeth G. Cousin. 
Granville County Unit 

Mrs. Fannie Harris, Mrs. Malinda Brooks, Mrs. 
Susie Cooper, Mrs. Hattie HE. Hester, Miss Lessie 
Anderson, Mrs. Zora K. Dillard, Mrs. Pattie 
Greene, Mrs. Liela Short, Mrs. Mary Parham, 
Miss Mildred Ridley, Miss Thelma Scott, Miss 
Beatrice Winston, Miss Virgie Sneed, Mr. Clar- 
ence M. Palmer, Mrs. Gladys Davis, Mrs. Esther 
Branche, Mrs. Sadie Thorpe, Miss Lorena Suitt, 
Miss Ludie Bullock, Miss Pearl Smith, Miss Dor- 
othy Canady, Mrs. Sarah Hunt, Miss Willa Hunt, 
Mrs. Laura M. Downey, Mr. Sonnie Davis, Mrs. 
Missouri Fain, Mrs. Mary Couch, Mrs. Maud 
Lassiter, Mrs. Leola C. Hunter, Miss Estelle 
Tuck, Mr. Wm. Blackwell, Mrs. Wm. Blackwell, 
Mrs. Willia Chavis, Mr. William Baptiste, Miss 
A. M. Rayford, Miss W. Frances Johnson. 


GUILFORD COUNTY 
Jacksonville School 
Mrs. G. G. Brown, Mrs. F. L. Pookrum, Mrs. 


M. V. Pope, Mrs. A. B. Moore, Mrs. A. H. 
Peeler, Mr. D. H. Keck. 


Jonesboro School 


Mr. E. L. Milton, Mrs. F. D. Dennis, Mr. BE. 
L. Holmes, Mr. J. S. Leary, Mrs. M. H. Jones. 


J. CG. Price School 


Miss H. B. Holmes, Miss L. J. Nelson, Miss 
A. E. Stewart, Miss P. W. Woods, Miss C. B. 
Minor, Mrs. M. H. Hill, Miss L. H. Dillard, Mrs. 
M. Y. Hairston, Mrs. E. W. Deans, Mrs. G. G. 
Hammonds, Mrs. M. J. Roberts, Miss G. L. Me- 
Collough, Miss O. L. Wallace, Miss N. B. Bolden, 
Mr. C. C. Miller, Mr. A. H. Peeler. 


Washington Grammar School 


Mr. W. L. Jones, Mrs. E. D. Holloman, Mrs. 
N. C. Jones, Mrs. S. M. Taylor, Mrs. L. E. Mor- 


row, Miss N. F. Wright, Miss J. B. Ashmore, 
Mr. A. A. Lewis, Miss L. A. Miller, Mrs. E. M. 
Barnes, Mrs. J. A. Tarpley. 


Washington Primary School 


Miss Ida Jones, Mrs. G. Woods, Mrs. A. West, 
Mrs. L. Holt, Mrs. G. Simpkins, Mrs. D. Enoch, 
Mrs. C. Forney, Miss W. Knuckles, Miss S. 
Oliver, Miss L. Dean, Miss G. Gilmer, Mrs. A. 
Chavis, Mrs. C. S. White, Mrs. J. J. Scarlette, 
Miss B. McClain, Miss M. F. McConnell. 


Dudley High Schoot 


Miss D. L. Sanford, Mrs. Alice M. Farrison, 
Mrs. G: F. Rogers, Mrs. I. G. Minor, Miss E. M. 
Thompson, Miss Mildred Colson, Mr. N. E. Mc- 
Lean, Miss L. J. Lee, Miss B. M. Taylor, Mrs. 
Blanche Falkener, Mrs. D. W. Hall, Mrs. C. B. 
Campbell, Mr. V. H. Chavis, Mr. H. P. Jewell, 
Mr. D. L. Boger, Mrs. Ophelia Grandy, Miss A. 
L. Powell, Mr. C. I. Sawyer, Miss G. T. James, 
Miss Connie Kimbrough, Miss E. A. Logan, Mr. 
J. A.’ Larpley. 

Bennett College 


Mr. W. L. Smith, Mr. P. A. Klugh, Mr. V. L. 
Simmons, Mr. W. Scott, Miss Belle C. Tobias, 
Miss Alice G. Taylor, Miss Velma B. Hamilton, 
Mrs. Catherine W. Luck, Mr. V. R. Withrow, 
Miss Felice W. Holmes, Mrs. S. W. Jones, Pres. 


D. D. Jones. 
A. & T. College 


Mr. A. R. Brooks, Miss V. L. F. Chaplain, Miss 
Carolyn E. Crawford, Mr. Harry J. Green, Mr. 
T. B. Jones, Mr. W. J. Knox, Mrs. Gertrude B. 
Rivers, Mr. C. L. Spellman, Mr. L. A. Wise, Mr. 
Warmoth T. Gibbs, Mr. C. E. Dean, Mr. S. B. 
Simmons, Dr. Clarence H. Mills, Mr. H. Clinton 
Taylor, Mr. A. R. Brooks, Pres. F. D. Bluford, 
Mr. Jno. W. Mitchell. 


William Penn High School 


Mrs. E. P. Wilson, Mrs. O. T. Griffin, Miss L. 
J. Benjamin, Miss L. A. Foust, Mr. Thomas B. 
Smith, Mr. James E. Reid, Mr. A. J. Griffin, 
Mr. Perey D. Mitchell, Mr. Clarence E. Yokely, 
Mr. S. E. Burford. 


Fairview Elementary School 


Miss Mytrolene L. Graye, Mrs. E. R. Williams, 
Miss Anna L. Jones, Miss B. B. Lomax, Miss M 
C. Robinson, Mrs. PB. P. Burford, Mxs. E.G. 
Wing, Mrs. M. P. Nightengale, Mrs. M. M. Hart, 
Mrs. P. F. Payne, Mrs. S. B. Davis, Mrs. B. D. 
Jordan, Miss N. C. Moss, Mrs. J. K. Williams. 


Leonard Street. School 


Miss Melzetta Adams, Miss Florida Atwater, 
Miss Elizabeth Baker, Miss Eunice Baldwin, Miss 
Mary Blackburn, Miss Thenia Brinsfield, Miss 
Maggie Brooks, Miss Willie Marie Carter, Miss 
Julia Irvin Hall, Miss Willia Mae Haggler, Miss 
Dahla Ingram, Miss Beatrice Merritt, Miss Willa 


H. Michael, Miss Ophelia Morgan, Miss Flossie 
J. Parker, Miss Cornelia Reid, Miss Margaret 
Simmons, Miss Blanche Whitted, Miss Terah 


Whitten, Mr. S. S. Whitted. 
Palmer Memorial Institute 

Mr. Nathaniel Sims, Mr. Samuel W. Hill, Mr. 
Chas. A. Grant, Mr. Daniel B. Scott, Mr. Henry 
E. Sutton, Miss Florence Smith, Miss Lucille 
Woodford, Miss Mildred Daniels, Miss Mae Tate, 
Rev. John Brice, Miss Thelma Butler, Mr. Wil- 
liam G. Brown, Miss Helen Merriweather, Miss 
Willa McIver, Dr. Charlotte Hawkins Brown. 


Guilford County Unit 


Miss Cora Hill, Miss Willie Greene, Mrs. Sudie 
Byarm, Mr. J. A. Streator, Miss Bernice Holly, 
Mrs. Lucille Gregg. 


HALIFAX COUNTY 


Miss Magnolia P. Maggette, Mr. F. O. Butler, 
Miss Ruth Jackson, Miss Eva M. Alston, Miss 
Geraldine S. Ellis, Mr. Chas. A. Alston, Mr. D. 
P. Lewis, Miss Bessye T. Shields, Miss Hazel 
Warren, Miss Odell Spellman, Miss Lillian Footer, 
Mrs. Leah Evans Shields, Mrs. Blanche Smith, 
Mr. John E. Bowen, Jr., Mrs. C. C. Clark, Mr. 
Cc. C. Clark, Miss Eugenia Exum, Mrs. Georgia 
Wiley, Mr. H. M. Johnson, Miss Mattie Eason, 
Mrs. Iowa Johnston, Miss Bessie Smith. 


HARNETT COUNTY 
Harnett County Training School 


Mr. J. T. Turner, Miss Rowena Pawley, Miss 
Alice Martin, Miss Pearl Smith, Mr. I. S. Byrd- 
sol, Miss Eva MeNeill, Miss Sadie Guess, Mr. C. 
Harris, Miss Elvira Garrett, Miss Lina Culbreth, 
Miss Elizabeth Thomas, Miss Pearl McLain, Miss 
Ruby Sanders, Miss Gladys Robinson, Miss Elsie 
Houston, Miss Mary Paine Turner, Miss Alzalie 
Groves, Mr. Walter R. Howze, Miss Mabel Smith. 


Shawtown High School 


Mr. J. S. Spivey, Mrs. Viola McNeill, Miss I. 
G. Black. 


Harnett County Unit 
Mrs. A. B. McLean, Miss Lacola McLean, Miss 
Vera Chalmers, Mrs. Betty McKay, Rev. R. BE. 
Jamerson, Miss L. KE. Brinkley, Miss Mary E. 
Beatty, Mrs. Ida Matthews, Rev. J. E. Marks. 


U 


HE. R. A. Teachers 


Laurena McLean, Miss Mary, E. Jones, 
Mrs. Pearl E. Spears, Mrs. Margaret L. Mc- 
Clain, Mrs. Clara McClain, Mrs. Mary C. Mc- 
Clain, Miss Hattie McClain, Miss Elsie Gilman. 


HENDERSON COUNTY 


Sizth Avenue High School 


Mr. W. M. Robinson, Miss Eula B. Owens, Miss 
Mary Lee Edwards, Miss -Creola Moover, Miss 
Odell Rouse, Miss Addie M. Miller, Miss Eva 
Robinson, Miss Helen Prince, Miss Mary E. 


Joyce. 
HERTFORD COUNTY 


Waters Training School 


Dr. C. S. Brown, Mr. Samuel F. Lewis, Mr. R. 
W. Boley, Mr. C. S. Yeates, Mr. H. C. Freeland, 
Mr. Marvin McKinney, Mrs. Addie L. Lawrence, 
Mrs. M. H. Futrell, Mrs. Thelma Hodge, Mrs. F. 
A. Avant, Miss Mary S. Staples, Miss Agnes G. 
Spaulding, Mrs. Flora B. Collins, Miss Alice 
Scott Jones, Miss Sallie Y. Bizzell, Mrs. Aliene 
B. Weaver, Mrs. Addie L. Weaver, Mrs. Eunice 
H. Robbins, Miss Clarice Hall. 

Rey. W. D. Gatling, Miss Ruth Watford. 


Hertford County Unit 


Miss Symera Newsome, Mrs. Maria Newsome, 
Mrs. Julia Smallwood, Mrs. Dora Newsome, Mrs. 
Irene Newsome, Miss Eliza Yates, Miss C. Arleen 
Mitchell, Mr. H. D. Cooper, Mrs. Virginia Hart, 
Mrs. Mary Sills, Rev. G. T. Rouson, Mrs. Lavinia 
B. Rouson, Miss Flossie Stephenson, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Strayhorn, Miss Cora Lee, Mr. Dallas 
Spruill, Mrs. Amphia B. Spruill, Miss Onethia 
Garris, Miss Cora Whitaker, Miss Fosteria 
Worthington, Miss Hattie Beverly, Mrs. Lillian 
Porter, Mrs. Lela B. Patterson, Mrs. Irabel B. 
Riddick, Miss Daunia Mae Hall, Mrs. India White, 
Mrs. Bernice P. Flood, Miss Della A. Dozier, Miss 
Irene C. Jenkins, Mrs. Theora Stallings, Miss 
Luey Gatling, Miss Dora O. Mitchell, Prof. Henry 
D. Cooper, Prof. Theodore Hall, Miss Dessie 
Chavis, Mrs. M. E. Staton, Mrs. Viola Chavis, 
Miss Ardelle Garrett, Mrs. Ida E. Scott, Miss 
Fannie Vaughan, Miss Lizzie A. Askew, Miss 
Georgia Hall, Miss Dicie Hall, Miss Katie Sears, 
Mrs. T. E. Wynn, Mrs. Emma Freeland, Mrs. 
Albina Brown, Miss Aurie Keene, Miss Josephine 
Valentine, Miss Emma D. Lassiter, Mrs. Beulah 
Griffin, Miss Mildred Newsome, Mrs. Lillian 
Everett, Rev. HE. D. Harrell, Mr. Edward T. Gat- 
ling, Mrs. Annie McKinney, Miss Ila Butler, Mrs. 
Hattie Everett, Mrs. Agnes Weaver, Mrs. Fannie 
Sawyer, Mrs. Amanda Cherry, Mrs. Annie Ste- 
phenson Vaughan, Miss Mollie Watson, Miss 
Irene Royster, Mrs. Effie Gadsen, Mrs. Zeroa 
Smith, Mrs. Mattie Holloman, Miss Trolia Brown, 
Prof. Julius W. Futrell, Mrs. Annie N. Gay, 
Mrs. K. M. Hart, Mrs. Lavinia Moore Harrell, 
Miss Evelyn R. Lewis. 


HOKE COUNTY 
Mrs. Mayme Scurlock, Mr. D. P. Seurlock. 
H. R. A. Teachers 


Mrs. 


Mr. A. M. Johnson. 
IREDELL COUNTY 


Morningside High School 


Mrs. Connie Abernathy, Mr. J. Royal Brown- 


ing, Mrs. Laura C. Croom, Miss Louise G. Ellis, 
Prof. C. W. Foushee, Mrs. Alma J. Foushee, 
Mrs. Lillian B. Hamilton, Miss Louise Headen, 
Mrs. Mozelle Hollowell, Miss Frances Maxwell, 
Mrs. Alma Littlejohn, Mrs. Ruth J. Suggs, Miss 
Bertha C Sherrill, Mrs. Anna P. Toliver, Mr. 
Frank Toliver, Miss Clara C. Williams. 


Iredell County Unit 


Mrs. Mary N. Morrison, Mrs. Lula Lord, Mrs. 
Lottie Barber, Mrs. Emma M. Lackey, Mrs. Mil- 
dred Littlejohn, Mr. William Littlejohn, Mr. 
Mason C. Miller, Mrs. Geneva Miller, Mr. Robert 
Johnson, Mrs. Julia Johnson, Mrs. Lola Waddell, 
Mrs. Thelma A. Chambers, Mr. M. M. Harring- 
ton, Miss Beulah Spann, Miss Lois Carson, Mr. 
H. H. Blackburn, Mrs. Lucille Morrison, Mrs. 
Ruth Carr, Mrs. Eloise M. Williams, Miss Es- 
telle Young, Mrs. Isabel Wilkins, Mrs. Willie M. 
Holley, Mr. Chas. Suggs, Miss Amazie Goodman, 
Mrs. Odessa Carr, Mrs. Mildred G. Holt, Mrs. 
Irene C. Ellis, Miss Miriam Smith, Miss Mar- 
garet Harris, Mrs. Georgia Coble, Miss Allie 
Coble, Rev. H. T. Henry, Mrs. Mildred R. 
Hollowell, Mrs. Ida B. Ramseur, Miss _ Isabel 
Norton, Mrs. Sadie P. Murdock, Miss Mildred 
Femister, Miss Reola Woodard, Mrs. Mary C. 
Holliday, Mrs. Flax M. Hoorington, Mrs. Mary 
Lou ‘Wilson, Mr. John A. Ramseur. 


JOHNSTON COUNTY 
Johnston County Training School 


Mr. W. R. Collins, Mr. H. K. Wilson, Mr. W. 
H. Holtzclaw, Mrs. M. L. Rogers, Mrs. R. L. 
Herring, Miss M. Hammonds, Miss L. L. Graye, 
Miss E. M. Ashford, Miss L. A. Bailey, Miss J. 
M. Mills, Miss B. A. Grice, Miss P. T. Black- 
nall, Miss A. J. Parks, Miss L. A. Mitchell, Miss 


October, 1935 


Mrs. Bettie Johnson, Mrs. Fannie E. Handon, 


October, 1935 


G. L. Alexander, Miss L. A. Haywood, Miss C. 
Howard, Miss B. H. Jenkins. 


Short Journey School 


Mrs. E. J. Cooper, Miss M. E. Cradle, Miss 
L. M. Johnson, Mrs. M. E. Taylor, Mrs. E. D. 
Vinson, Miss Ione Vinson, Mrs. S. I. Woodard. 


Johnston County Unit 


Mrs. Annete B. Davis, Mr. W. J. McLean, 
Mrs. W. J. McLean, Mr. T. M. Garris, Mr. John 
D. Henry, Mrs. M. FE. Byrd, Mrs. Laura J. King, 
Mr. G. W. Bryant, Mr. Paul Watson, Mrs. Maggie 


M. Gardner. 
JONES COUNTY 


Mr. F. B. Holt, Mr. J. W. Willie, Miss Mazie 
Wiider, Mrs. Annetta Franks, Mrs. Lillie Me- 
Donald, Miss Z. A. Kinsey, Mr. D. W. Holt, Miss 
Marietta Mears, Miss Willie V. Skinner, Mr. J. 
W. Broadhurst, Mrs. M. M. Anderson, Miss 
Ophelia Cobb, Miss Annie M. Kenion, Miss Mary 
Carraway, Mr. Aaron Wilder, Mrs. Mary Stan- 
ford, Miss Georgia Murphy, Mrs. Mary S. Wynn. 


LEE COUNTY 
H. R. A. Teachers 


Mr. Alexander J. Reaves, Mr. Joseph H. 
Palmer, Mr. Moody J. Palmer, Mr. Thomas Mc- 
Leod, Mrs. Margaret Holt, Miss Gussie I. Heard. 


Lee County Unit 


Mr. W. B. Wicker, Mrs. C. S. Jamerson, Miss 
M. E. McKoy, Miss Patsy P. Robinson, Mrs. 
Hattie B. Bell, Miss Robbie L. Hammond, Miss 
A. L. Owen, Mr. Jethro R. Henry, Miss C. E. 
Dawson, Miss Christabel Dodd, Miss Hattie Mat- 
tox, Miss Laura B. McMillan, Miss B. T. Branch, 
Miss Margie L. Starks, Miss J. E. Taylor, Miss 
M. Z. Raiford, Miss Carolyn E. Harris, Miss A. 
L. Perry, Mr. J. C. Browning, Rev. J. E. Mc- 
Millan, Miss Georgia Turner, Mrs. S. J. Me- 
Millan, Mrs. B. M. Riggs, Mr. Walter H. Mon- 
roe, Miss Martha Goldston, Mr. R. G. Perry, Mrs. 
Maria D. Emerson, Mrs. Alice P. Perry, Mrs. 
Mary Horton, Mrs. Cleopatra M. Blue, Miss 
Emma Bland, Miss Lucille Sellars, Mrs. Ava Tay- 
lor, Mrs. Etta B. Crutchfield, Miss Whitie Avent, 
Miss Alma Bland, Miss Christine Crumpton, Mrs. 
Mary Wilson, Mrs. Mary J. Quick, Miss E. E. 
Merchison, Rey. A. T. Tuck, Mrs. Callie Tuck, 
Miss C. B. Clark, Mrs. Cherry Taylor. 


LENOIR COUNTY 

Kinston City Unit 
Mrs. Susie E. Clark, Mrs. Leila P. Mitchell, 
Mrs. M. W. Smith, Mrs. A. E. Sampson, Rev. 
J. H. Sampson, Mrs. E. O. Fletcher, Mr. S. E. 
Houston, Mrs. M. FE. McElrath, Mrs. M. W. 
Womack, Miss M. E. Wynn, Mrs. S. K. Coward, 
Mrs. O. R. Roper, Mr. G. E. Busby, Miss V. J. 
Harris, Mrs. C. J. Albritton, Mr. J. A. Harper, 
Miss E. F. Watt, Mrs. K. A. Darden, Mrs. B. E. 
Strong, Mrs. H. B. Bynum, Mrs. M. E. Williams, 
Miss B. Lee Williams, Mrs. N. B. Williams, 
Mrs. E. B. Lane, Miss J. M. Williams, Miss S. 
A. Loftin, Mrs. M. G. Fisher, Miss E. M. Greene, 
Miss V. A. Saxon, Mr. Stephen Carraway, Mr. 
H. S. Smith, Mr. A. L. Womack, Mr. Wm. M. 

McElrath. ; 

Lenoir County Unit 


Mr. Wilfred Bynum, Mrs. Vina B. Battle, Miss 
Jessie Mae Beasley, Mrs. Marie O. Carraway, 
Miss Ella R. Driggers, Mrs. Katie Duggins, Mrs. 
Esther Foust, Miss Autrey Flowers, Mrs. Cor- 
nelia Harris, Miss Cynthia A. Holmes, Mr. Rob- 
ert Jones, Miss Verna Jones, Mr. L. E. Ras- 
bury, Mrs. Evelyn Rasbury, Mrs. Amanda Smith, 
Mr. John W. Smith, Miss Pennie Sutton, Miss 
Jennie Vaughn, Mrs. Bertha Warren, Mrs. Alex- 
zena Wooten, Mrs. Lillie Albritton, Mr. Rufus 
Flanagan, Miss Leona Rhodes, Mrs. Penina Sut- 
ton, Mrs. Mildred B. Aiken, Mrs. Anna T. Baker, 
Mrs. Ada Flanagan. 


LINCOLN COUNTY 


Miss Annie B. Hart, Miss Avis A. Downing, 
Miss Lottie Mae Adams, Mr. George W. Moore, 
Miss Ethel Price, Miss Ruth Cherry, Mrs. Derr 
McCullough, Mrs. Nora Westbrook Hedrick, Mr. 
William L. Mason, Mr. U. lL. Whitener, Mrs. 
Helen G. Wood, Miss Mary Carson, Miss Myrtle 
C. Hemphill, Miss Beulah Mae Hemphill, Mr. 
James J. Evans, Mrs. Georgia A. Evans, Miss 
Rose A. Gaston, Mrs. Annie R. Loritts, Miss 
Annie M. McKee, Mr. W. S. Roberts, Miss Inez 
Rogers Smith, Mr. Ezra Forney, Miss Anna B. 
Wade, Miss Carrie Carson. 


MARTIN COUNTY 


Colored High School 


Mrs. Mary S. Gray, Mr. E. J. Hayes, Miss 
Willa R. Blue, Miss Alma H. Duer, Miss Doretha 
E. Slade, Miss Lela S. Chambers, Miss Blonnie 
Ellison, Miss Nora R. Cherry, Miss Eulah V. 
McCloud, Mrs. Augusta L. Hayes, Mrs. Rhodema 
H. Jackson, Mr. James A. Holley, Miss Hester 
Haughton. 

Martin County Unit 


Mr. W. R. James, Miss N. A. Nelson, Mrs. B. 
Roberts Evans, Miss Ima Pritchard, Miss Clara 


Roberts, Mrs. Basha Andrews, Miss Magdalene 
White, Mr. T. K. Slade, Mrs. E. B. Andrews, 
Mr. J. W. Grimes, Mrs. Rosa Lee Andrews, Mrs. 
Lula Dugger, Mr. J. N. Grimes, Miss Clotel 
Taylor, Miss Effie Johnson. 


MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
Myers Street School 


Mrs. Geneva Alston, Miss Estelle Arthur, Miss 
Octavia Boyden, Miss Helen Brodie, Miss Frances 
Brown, Mrs. Pearl Diggs, Miss W. M. Gist, Miss 
Jessie Kincaid, Miss Marie Lindsey, Miss Ruth 
Mayfield, Miss Annie M. McKee, Miss Leila Mc- 
Pherson, Miss Fannie Miller, Miss Mildred 
North, Mrs. B. C. Patterson, Miss Willie Perry, 
Miss Minnie Phifer, Miss Lucille Ray, Miss Lil- 
lian Rudisill, Miss Hattie Russell, Miss Frances 
Sampson, Mrs. Ella J. Vorice, Mrs. Annie War- 
ner, Miss D. E. Williamson, Miss Mabel Wyche, 
Miss Dollie Young, Miss Mary A. Wyche. 


Biddleville School 


Miss L. E. Byers, Miss A. F. Brown, Miss 
Willie M. Foster, Miss Corrie Hart, Miss E. D. 
Hill, Mrs. R. G. Love, Miss S. L. McComb, Mrs. 
F. E. Nash, Miss I. L. Shute, Miss BE. E. Stin- 
son, Mrs. L. G. Warren, Mrs. L. A. Wilson, Mrs. 
F. L. Witherspoon, Miss S. O. Perris. 


Isabella Wyche School 


Mrs. Cora Booton, Miss Mary L. Cousar, Miss 
Laura Cummings, Miss Venetta Grier, Miss 
Thelma Harris, Miss N. Louise Kirkland, Mrs. 
Edna McKeithan, Mrs. Gladys Moreland, Mrs. 
Inez Newkirk, Miss Tessie Paisley, Miss Lillian 
Perry, Miss Elsie Robinson, Miss J. Louise 
Spears, Mrs. Grace Wiley, Mrs. Kelene Wyche, 
Miss Beulah Moore. 


Morgan School 


Mrs. Mildred Alexander, Miss Grace Crawford, 
Miss Luvenia Douglas, Miss Elizabeth Frazier, 
Mrs. Floretta Dunn, Miss Catherine Hairston, 
Miss Zilla Ledbetter, Miss Mildred Phillips, Miss 
Willie Rudisill, Miss Vivian Shute, Mrs. E. R. 
Anderson. 

Fairview School 


Mrs. M. G. Davis, Mrs. A. M. James, Mrs. 
H. D. Williams, Mrs. M. M. Adams, Mrs. G. E. 
Yancey, Mrs. O. J. Tate, Mrs. V. L. Ferguson, 
Mrs. M. D. McLaughlin, Miss D. E. Fletcher, Miss 
C. J. Jackson, Mrs. T. D. Coleman, Miss H. S. 
Anderson, Miss J. M. Croome, Miss L. M. Mason, 
Miss M. L. Andrews, Miss M. J. Jackson, Miss 
Q. E. Campbell, Miss B. E. Caviness, Miss M. M. 
Reid, Miss E. E. Morris, Miss F. H. Partee, Miss 
F. P. Eaton, Miss C. M. Cathey. 


Alexander Street School 


Miss J. B. Wallace, Miss H. B. Bampfield, Mrs. 
M. L. Brewington, Miss R. V. Ezell, Mrs. G. H. 
Ginyard, Miss V. M. Gullick, Mrs. L. G. Harris, 
Mrs. L. Y. Harris, Miss I. B. Kyle, Mrs. H. Q. 
Mayberry, Mrs. B. W. Mulliens, Miss W. M. 
Price, Miss S. E. Scott, Miss A. E. Stevenson, 
Miss B. W. Tyson, Mrs. S. L. Wyche. 


Second Ward High School 


Mrs. B. P. Alexander, Miss M. Banner, Mr. 
C. L. Blake, Miss M. A. Brodie, Mr. E. H. Brown, 
Mr. K. H. Diamond, Miss E. A. Gabriel, Miss 
Mattie Hall, Mr. H. D. Johnson, Mr. Louis L. 
Levi, Mrs. L. Spears Malone, Miss Julia G. 
Manns, Mr. Wm. H. Moreland, Mr. Andrew J. 
McKoy, Miss K. N. Newkirk, Miss C. R. Nor- 
wood, Miss Mary Pettice, Miss Addie Pickett, 
Miss Elizabeth Rawlins, Miss C. E. Robinson, 
Miss S. B. Robinson, Mrs. J. B. Stinson, Mr. F. 
L. Wiley, Miss C. W. Lytle, Miss FE. A. Wyche, 
Miss H. G. Stewart, Mr. J. E. Grigsby. 

Johnson C. Smith University 

Mri. J. Adam. Dr. Clin. “Atkins, Irs (W., EB 
Griffin, Dr. T. A. Long, Mr. E. L. Rann, Mr. 
F. W. Bond, Dean T. E. McKinney, Mr. W. G. 
Morgan, Dr. H. L. McCrorey, Mrs. H. L. Me- 
Crorey, Mr. Wm. C. Donnell, Rey. A. O. Steele, 
Mr. Geo. F. Woodson, Mr. Bertram I. Woodruff, 
Mr. N. C. Crosby, Miss Carrie Ramseur. 


MOORE COUNTY 
Pinckney High School 
Prof. A. C. Pinckney, Prof. R. O. Taylor, Prof. 
J. T. Penman, Prof. S. G. Calvert, Miss J. G. 


Green, Miss E. L. Barrett, Mrs. A. W. Blue, 
Miss N. M. Jackson, Mrs. B. M. Calvert. 


West Southern Pines School 

Mrs. Mary K. Hill, Miss Wilma Hasty, Mrs. 
Ada C. Jones, Miss Flora Chapple, Miss Arcelia 
Spivey, Mrs. Madge L. Turner, Miss Emma 
Dowdy, Mrs Otelia J. Saunders, Mr. J. T. Saun- 
ders, Miss W. Kate Burt, Mrs. D. Shelton Harris, 
Mrs. J. S. Brown, Mr. W. I. Morris, Mr. J. H. 
Trotter, Mr. M. C. Calloway, Miss Nannie B. 
Stratford, Mr. P. R. Brown. 


Hagle Springs School 


Mr. John §. Person, Miss Priscilla Person, Mrs. 
Imogene Crawford. 


Chelsea School 
Mr, S. J. McKethan, Mrs. G. M. McKethan, 
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Berkley High School 


Mr. J. F. McRae, Mrs. Mary L. McRae, Mrs. 
A. D. Jeffers, Miss T. M. Johnson, Miss V. K. 
Bullock, Miss Cleopatra Clark, Miss Callie Clark, 
Miss A. L. B. McMillan, Mr. H. Y. Faucette. 


Moore County Unit 


Mr. W. A. Gray, Mrs. L. D. Harris, Mr. W. C. 
Chance, Mrs. Julia J. Chance, Mrs. Annie L. 
Gaston, Mrs. Elizabeth Cameron, Miss A. L. 
Byrd, Miss M. V. Byrd, Miss Tarbra Tillman, 
Miss Blanche Foushee, Mrs. L. D. Harris, Mr. 
A. S. Goston. 

NASH COUNTY 


Rev. G. S. Stokes, Mr. D. A. Thomas, Mr. W. 
T. Johnson, Mrs. Bessie J. Thomas, Mrs. C. F. 
Rich, Mr. W. L. Greene. 


NEW HANOVER COUNTY 


Peabody Primary School 


Mrs. Mary Brown, Miss Helen Cannady, Mrs. 
Almeria De Vaughan, Miss Wilveria Delaine, 
Miss Dorothy Dodd, Miss Anna Gill, Mrs. Nettie 
Green, Miss Lucille Franks, Miss Lettie Hardy, 
Miss Katie Hooper, Miss Florence Kelly, Mrs. 
Hannah E. Kelly, Miss Irene Mallette, Mrs. Susie 
Mallette, Miss Edna Moore, Miss Mocelle McGhee, 
Mrs. Susie Perkins, Miss Ida Randall, Mrs. 
Ethel Talfair, Miss Alice Ormond, Mrs. Marguer- 
ite Rogers, Mrs. Eva Lane, Mrs. Mayme Scott, 
Mrs. Eliza Walsh, Miss Armita Whiteman. 


Williston Primary School 


Miss F. R. Drew, Miss M. E. Johnson, Miss 
M. M. Tucker, Miss A. L. Williams, Miss D. L. 
Brown, Mrs. C. J. Moore, Miss I. A. Mclver, 
Miss M. L. Lofton, Miss S. H. Willis, Miss L. G. 
Whiteman, Miss S. A. Sullivan, Miss A. McRae, 
Miss A. L. Moore, Miss F. E. Story, Mrs. M. C. 
Ready, Mrs. A. J. Bailey, Miss S. M. Ashe, Mrs. 
M. R. Belden, Miss K. 8. Crawley, Miss M. E. 
Noyes, Mr. C. Howe McDonald. 


Williston Industrial School 


Prof. F. J. Rogers, Miss S. E. Avant, Mr. C. L. 
Bryant, Miss J. M. Burnett, Miss LL. Chestnut, 
Mrs. N. McD. Cotton, Miss B. Graves, Miss E. E. 
Greene, Miss L. J. Greene, Mr. G. GC. Haithman, 
Miss A. R. Hall, Mrs. E. T. Harlee, Mrs. B. B. 
L. Harris, Mr. E. A. Hemby, Miss S. B. Hooper, 
Miss M. Johnson, Mrs. A. C. King, Mrs. A. W. 
Lofton, Miss R. L. Mitchell, Mr. B. Puryear, 
Miss A. E. Sadgwar, Miss R. A. Scott, Miss L. E. 
Simon, Mrs. E. N. Story, Miss H. M. Story, Miss 
D. Telfair, Mr. R. Wall, Mr. B. T. Washington, 
Mr. T. R. Webber, Miss F. P. White, Mrs. E. B. 
Stewart. 


New Hanover County Unit 


_ Mr. William Blount, Miss Elsie Colvin, Miss 
Katie M. Davis, Miss Sara J. Wilson, Miss Louise 
Howze, Miss Lula Cobb, Miss Louise Williams 
Lee, Miss Mary H. McFarland, Miss Essie Miller, 
Miss Mamie Brown, Miss Ruth Henry, Miss Lula 
Hvans Mack, Miss Isabella McGowan, Miss Eliza 
Johnson, Miss Lillie M. Billingslea, Miss Annie 
Webber, Miss Carrie Lane, Miss Ada McKoy, 
Miss Fannie Culter McCombs, Miss Lucille Lof- 
ton, Miss Lillian Saunders, Miss Martha Eman- 
uel, Miss Isabel Barnhill. 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 
Rich Square Institute 
Dr. W. S. Creeey, Mrs. Susie M. Creecy, Miss 


Kliz Hardy, Miss Viola Bishop, Mrs. Irene 
Toney, Miss Blanche -Reid, Miss Millie Welch, 
Mrs. Pocahontas Griffin, Miss Edna Sherman, 
Mr. Emanuel Crockett, Mr. David Kelly, Miss 


Fannie V. Kee, Miss Ruby Crews. 
County Training School 
Prof. J. S. Ramsey, Prof. G. C. Lambson, Mrs. 
Kathleen Ramsey, Mrs. Alice Person, Mrs. Naomi 
Person, Mrs. Ettie Martin, Miss Nell Burwell, 
Miss Beulah Jenkins. 
Seaboard High School 


Mr. J. N. Gill, Mrs. Eliza Youne, Mrs. Nellie 
J. Ramsey, Mrs. Mary J. Murphy, Mrs. Inez 
Shoffner. 

Woodland School 


Mr. E. T. Artis, Mr. Jasper L. Pridgen, Miss 


Louvenia Alston, Mrs. Emma B. Powell, Mrs. 
Bernice S. Ashe. : 
County Unit 
Miss Willie M. Jeffries, Mrs. Maude Newby, 


Mrs. Devola Gordon, Miss Ernest Maggette, Mrs. 


Josephine Harding, Mr. C. R. Paige, Mrs. Ar- 
minta Paige, Miss Bettie S. Boone, Mrs. Ruth 
Boone, Mrs. Almeda Blacknall, Miss Julia B. 
Simpson, Mrs. Theresa Goodman, Miss Bertha M. 
Lambert, Miss Helen Williams, Miss  Verlie 
Coker, Mrs. Cherry M. Clarke, Mrs Ella J. 
Sykes, Mr. J. C. Taylor, Mr. J. N. Rice, Miss 
Mary Maggette, Mrs. Armittie Johnson, Mr. 
George Reid, Mrs. Eva Overton, Mrs. Annie 


Deans, Miss Claudia Lee, Miss Lillian Wall, Prof. 
W. H. Lewis, Miss Viola Mack, Mrs. J. L. Ed- 
wards, Mrs. Clyde P. Edwards, Mrs. Mary John- 
son, Miss Helen Saunders, Miss Eva M. Faulk, 
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Mrs. Dorothy B. Thorpe, Mrs. Ruth Hare Jacobs, 


Mrs. Hettie B. Parks, Mr. George L. Harrell, 
Mrs. Novella Calvert, Mrs. Ruby B. Scott, Miss 
Kathlyn Lassiter, Miss Benah Phillips, Mrs. 


Callie F. Johnson, Miss Sophie M. Vick, Miss 
Claudia Drew, Mrs. Elnora Melton, Mrs. Joanna 
Maggette, Mrs. Malinda Ballard, Mrs. Sydney 
Hill, Miss Willie M. Bright, Miss Roberta Boyce, 
Miss Amanda Borden, Mr. E. P. Tann, Mr. 
Ernest Sugg, Mrs. Ollie Sugg. 


ONSLOW COUNTY 
Georgetown High School 
Mr. CG. H. McLendon, Mrs. J. C. McLendon, 
Miss R. B. Lassiter, Mr. J. N. Kornegay, Mrs. 
Alice B. Kerr,. Mrs. F. M. Bell, Mrs. Josephine 
S. Thomas, Mrs. Agatha G. Lavender, Miss Belle 
S. Ringer, Miss M. E. Sutton. 
Jacksonville District 
Mrs. Georgia Fonville, Miss Lillie Blackwell, 
Mr. John Humphrey, Mrs. Belinda Jones, Mrs. 
Mary J. E. Best, Mrs. Ida C. Taylor, Miss Ella 
Hodges. , ; 
Swansboro District 
Miss Annie Graham, Miss Golden Baker, Miss 
Ruby Pollard. : 
White Oak District 
Mr. W. E. Parker, Miss Fannie Parker, Mrs. 
Janie McCarter, Miss Mary L. Newby, Mrs. Dollie 
Morris. . : 
Stump Sound District 
Mr. H. C. Dixon, Mr. H. F. Murrill, Miss 
Susie A. Hammonds, Mrs. Maggie Kornegay, Miss 
Ethel V. Davis. 
Richland District 
Mr. W. Jordan, Mr. Parker. 


ORANGE COUNTY 
Orange County Training School 

Mr. H. M. Holmes, Mrs. M. Norma Snipes, 
Mr. C. A. MecDougle, Mrs. L. R. McDougle, Miss 
Josephine Jones, Miss Maggie N. Rodgers, Miss 
Sibyl L. Haill, Miss» C. A. Terrell, Miss M. EB. 
White, Miss F. L. Little, Mr. James T. Snipes, 
Miss Pearl Smithwick. 


Orange County Unit 


Mr. B. F. Chavis, Mr. J. R. J. Snipes, Miss 
Ossie Tate. 

PAMLICO COUNTY 

Mr. W. H. Pattillo. 
PASQUOTANK COUNTY 
State Normal School 
Elizabeth City 

Mr. G. D. Brandon, Mr. Jas. A. Clark, Rev. 


J. T. Doles, Mrs. S. D. Williams, Prof. J. H. 
Bias, Mr. N. C. Hunnieutt, Miss Evelyn John- 
son, Prof. C. F. Graves, Miss Helen E. Reid, 
Mrs. Magnolia Overton. 


P. W. Moore High School 


Mrs. Alice I. Johnson, Mr. J. J. Mitchell, Mrs. 
Mary B. Williams, Miss A. E. Tann, Mrs. W. C. 
Hunicutt, Mr. James E. Norman, Miss Minnie 
L. Hill, Mrs. C. W. Brown, Mr. J. G. Harris, 
Mr. Wm. M. C. Allen, Mr. E. A. Anderson, Mrs. 
J. H. Butler. 


PENDER COUNTY 
Burgaw High School 
Prof. C. F. Pope, Mrs. Lizzie B. Pope, Miss 
Ruth B. Pope, Mr. Andrew Spaulding, Mr. Her- 
man V. Riddick, Mr. Chas. J. Ray, Miss Carrie 
J. Belle, Miss Annie J. Thompson, Miss Cocheys 
Smith, Miss Edith M. Rance, Miss Beulah YV. 
Scott. ie 
Pender County Training School 


Prof. John T. Daniel, Mrs. Venetta W. Ander- 
son, Mr. S. C. Anderson, Miss Maggie L. Bar- 
ber, Mr. J. Rudolph Moore, Mr. George T. Tel- 
fair, Mrs. Annie Connor, Mrs. Leona B. Daniel, 
Miss Bernice Dunston, Miss Odessa M. Elliott, 
Mrs. Margaret E. Bannerman, Mrs. Hattie V. 
Gattison, Mrs. Cora P. Ringer, Miss Bertha 
Martin, Miss Charlotte E. Williams. 


Pender County Unit 


Mrs. Lillian P. Shaw, Mr. 
Chester Dixon, Miss Carrie Brown, Miss Isabelle 
Sanders, Mr. John H. Draughon, Mrs. Harriett 
B. Boyce, Miss Madgie Lea, Mrs. Thelma W. Mc- 
Millan, Mrs. Avery Carr, Miss Hattie Alderman, 
Mrs. Vivian W. Johnson, Miss Leona B. Pearce, 
Miss Ruth E. McKnight, Mrs. Annie W. Carr, 
Mrs. Mary N. J. Powers, Mr. Corbett Hawkins, 
Mrs. Janie N. Bannerman, Miss Allie M. Fennell, 
Miss Lena Walker, Miss Thelma M. Brewington, 
Miss Eula Newton, Miss Addie C. Pigford, Miss 
Pearl Brewington, Miss Lizzette V. Johnson, Mr. 
R. E. Jones, Mrs. Clara A. Marshburn, Mrs. 
Clara A. Moore, Miss Helen A. Foy, Mrs. Mollie 
M. Holmes, Miss Claudia Council, Mrs. Carrie S. 
Ballard, Mrs. Margaret Lofton, Miss Katie Brown, 
Miss Wilhelmina Lamb, Miss Helen G. Smith, 
Miss Lucy E. Newton, Mrs, Aslee K. Johnson, 
Miss Ludie Dixon. 


Mr. Cato Devane, 


PERQUIMANS COUNTY 


Mrs. J. L. Privott, Mr. J. S. Thompson, Mr. 
W. J. Thompson, Mr. King G. Williams, Mr. M. 


L. Branch. 
PERSON COUNTY 


Mrs. Missouri Brooks, Miss Lucy Brooks, Miss 
Winnie DeShazo, Mr. T. H. Jeffers, Miss Ada 
Lipscombe, Miss Zelia Esther Owens, Mrs. P. H. 
Pittman, Miss Mozella Royster, Miss Foy Villines, 
Mrs. Caroline’ T. Barnett, Mrs. J. R. Thomas, 
Mr. J. R. Thomas. 


PITT COUNTY 


Greenville City School Unit 


Mrs. Cherie F. Artis, Mrs. Annie H. Arm- 
strong, Mr. P. K. Barnhill, Miss Doris M. Bell, 
Mrs. N. W. Cherry, Mr. W. H. Davenport, Miss 


Gchia P. Dover, Miss Madge S. Barnes, Miss 
Ruth E. Johnson, Miss S. Mildred Graves, Miss 
Dollie A. Keyes, Miss Ruby A. McComas, Miss 
A. Louise Morgan, Mrs. M. C. Norcott, Miss 


Evelyn M. Phillips, Miss Flora A. Phillips, Miss 
Daisy L. Riddick, Mrs. M. B. S. Parker, Miss 
Marie A. Robinson, Miss Sadie I. Saulter, Mrs. 
L. S. Simmons, Miss E. Engleharte Williams, 
Miss Olga L. Battle, Prof. C. M. Epps. 


POLK COUNTY 


Mrs. Helen H. Hannon, Mrs. Regina EH. Pat- 
ton, Miss Orine B. Wiggins, Miss Helen B. 
Smythe. 

RANDOLPH COUNTY 
Mrs. Marjorie Mayfield, Mr. R. L. Green, Mr. 


J. C. Patterson, Mr. C. A. Barrett, Mrs. Ethel 


Reid McCoy, Mrs. L. L. Foster. 


RICHMOND COUNTY 
Mrs. A. T. Nelson, Mr. J. W. Maske. 


Rockingham City Unit 


Mr. R. Irving Boone, Miss B. W. Jones, Mr. 
J. W. Campbell, Mrs. Carrie Hooper. 


ROBESON COUNTY 


Lumberton City Schools 


Mrs. Katie B. Anderson, Mrs. Carletta Spear- 
man, Mrs. Inez MeNeill, Miss Maggie McLean, 
Miss Vera B. Graham, Miss Mary L. Evans. 


Red Springs High Schoot 


Prof. J.T Peterson; Prot._Ba C2 Bostic, 1), 
Mrs. O. M. Sawyer, Mrs. C. J. Harris, Mrs. P. 
V. Graham, Miss B. M. Cox, Mrs. B. L. Davis, 
Miss E. C. Henley, Mrs. Q. E. Thomas, Miss E. 
E. Devane, Mrs. K. M. Peterson. 


Redstone High Schoot 


Mr. Wm. M. MeNeill, Miss Thornasena N. Mil- 
Jer, Mrs. A. M. Bryan, Mrs. Minnie L. Morrisey, 
Mrs. Jennie E. Allen, Mrs. J. H. Floyd, Mrs. 
E. T. Hayswood, Mrs. A. B. Lewis, Mr. J. -H. 
Floyd, Rev. J. H. Hayswood. 


Robeson County Training School 


Miss Frances E. Nicholson, Miss Ruth Nichol- 
son, Miss Hazel C. Mallette, Miss Carrie I. Gra- 
ham, Miss Addie L. Bell, Miss Eva C. Holloway, 
Miss Alvis P. Devane, Miss Geneva J. Holmes, 
Miss Maude M. Bell, Miss Marian N. Ferrell, Mr. 
Lester L. Boyd, Mr. Clyde Lee Clarke, Mr. Wil- 
liam T. McAlister, Mr. R. B. Dean. 


County Unit 


Prof. W. H. Knuckles, Mr. R. D. Cunningham, 
Mrs. Lillian Debnam, Mr. J. E. Bryant, Mrs. 
Eddie Brown, Miss Mildred A. Smith, Mrs. Cora 
McEachin, Miss Malessie McKoy, Mr. Clarence F. 


Campbell. 
H. R. A. Teachers 


Mrs. C. V. McKoy, Mrs. Annette G. Carpenter, 
Mrs. Anna Hines, Mr. H. S. Singletary, Mrs. 
Bertha T. Scriven, Mrs. Edna Guions, Miss Ida 
Mae McKoy, Miss Pearl Watson, Miss Isabelle S. 
Currie, Miss Bessie Whitaker, Mrs. Cora F. 
Pinchback, Mrs. Ellen F. McClain, Mr. Fred D. 
King, Miss Delia J. Smith, Miss Theresa McKoy, 
Mrs. Annie L. B. McRae, Miss Ethel Buie, Mrs. 
Amattie Davis, Mrs. Rachel S. Beattie, Mrs. 
Loetta P. Cade, Miss Sarah Patterson, Mrs. 
Nancy McMillan, Mrs. Nettie Williams, Miss Ella 


V. Galvin, Mrs. Daisy C. Robinson, Mrs. L. J. 
Watson, Miss Hattie C. Lewis, Miss Mary M. 
Brown. 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
Reidsville City Unit 

Mrs. H. V. Cummings, Miss Daisy C. Davis, 
Miss Katherine Dobson, Mrs. M. E. Gantt, Miss 
Mildred Gunn, Miss Ann E. McAden, Miss M. L. 
Ivey, Miss P. N. Jenkins, Miss Rosa E. Jones, 
Mrs. Helen Kanoeg, Mrs, Vella Lassiter, Miss 
Odessa Sanders, Miss Bertha Carter, Miss Sara 
B. Penn, Mrs. Ethel Rogers, Miss Mabel E. 
Krone, Miss Sarah B. Smith, Miss Margaret 
Meadow, Miss Sadie Wilkerson, Miss Susie Dil- 
lard, Mes. Annie B. Miller, Mrs. Ida M. Lesueur, 
Mrs. Lola M. Powell, Mrs. Hattie P. Zollas, Mrs. 
Thelma E. Poe, Mrs. J, W. Sapp, Mrs. L, E. Poe, 
Prof. J. A. McRae, 


October, 1935 


Douglass High School 


Miss Mercedes C. Robertson, Mrs. Beulah M. 
Boyd, Miss Ophelia R. Simpson, Miss Lillian M. 
Ward, Miss Annetta P. Matthews, Miss Mozelle 
Roberts, Miss Pearl Brite Hoover, Miss Ibra Dil- 
lard Davis, Miss Madeline A. Johns, Miss Lessie 
E. Flowe, Mr. Charles ©. Willett, Miss Cecelia 
M. Hayes, Prof. Laurence E. Boyd, Miss Bethel 
Bell, Miss Carsie McCallum, Miss Adele Pickard, 
Miss Lottie Wright Whitsette. 


ROWAN COUNTY 


Mrs. Maidie R. Gibson, Miss Winema Campbell, 
Miss Constance Thirdgill, Miss Essie Simpson, 
Miss Lillie M. Boyden, Mr. Spencer Lancaster, 
Mrs. Lillian Gaither Wilson, Miss Claudia C. 
Boyden, Miss Sethelle Fleming, Miss Susie E. 
Lyerly, Mrs. Rosa D. Aggrey, Mrs. Beatrice Powe, 
Mrs. Rosalie Wyatt, Miss Amelia Weeks, Mr. 
Thomas Powe, Mr. William A. Hawkins, Miss 
Ollie Lee Carr, Miss Maggie lL. Knox, Mrs. Wil- 
liam M. Ellis, Mrs. Mary Perkins Biggers, Mrs. 
Adelaide Thompson Carson, Miss Pauline E. Ben- 
nett Miss Rosa Dell Pierson, Miss Mary Inez 
Correll, Miss Corinna F. Tutt, Miss Mittie M. 
Miller, Miss Thodosia Clement, Miss Laura Bar- 
bara Jones, Miss Zelma Drain, Miss Mabel Myers 
Bingham, Mr. Samuel E. Duncan, Mr. Samuel F. 
Daly, Mr. Hildred A. Henry, Mrs. Willie Capers 
Payne, Miss Novella Inez Jamison, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Dalton, Mrs. Lena B. Duncan, Mrs. Annie 
F. Ellis, Mrs. Lillian D. Reid, Mr. Isaiah Mc- 
Clain, Miss Etta W. Clemet, Miss Lossie A. 
Slade, Mrs Sadie Fair, Mr. Nelson C. Nicholson, 
Mrs. Portia K. Moore, Mrs. Glady B. Lewis, 
Miss Rosebud D. Aggrey, Mrs. Bessie A. Austin, 
Mrs. Willie H. Davis, Mrs. Lillian B. Evans, 
Miss Esther Hill, Mrs. Effie W. Fisher, Mrs. Rosa 
Wood, Mr. Edward G. Ellis, Mr. Robert L. Long, 
Miss Edmonia Moore, Miss Berthenia A. Gibson, 
Miss Laura M. Moore, Mr. William Watson, Miss 
Cora L. K. White, Miss Mary J. Ramseur, Miss 
Mamie Todd, Miss Katie Massey. 


Lincoln Grammar Schoot 


Miss Minnie Fitzgerald, Miss Creola Bernhardt, 
Mrs. Ada Porch, Miss Josephine Thirdgill, Mr. 
C. A. Carson. 


Monroe Street School 


Mrs. Adline Jones, Miss Annie R. Tower, Miss 
Vina E. Wilson, Miss Callie Montgomery, Mrs. 
Nonie Springs, Mrs. Beulah Gibson, Miss Lottie 
M. Smith, Mrs. Helen W. Holt, Mrs. Rose John- 


son. 
J. C. Price High School 


Miss A. A. Aggrey, Mrs. I. H. Duncan, Mr. 
W. V. Jones, Miss Mildred Jordan, Mrs. N. G. 
Lash, Mrs. Grace, Mr. E. P. Nabors, Miss E. B. 
Riggs, Mr. L. H. Hall. 


Iivingstone College 


Prof. W. J. Trent, Mr. F. D. White, Mr. W. 
H. Hannum, Mr. I. H. Miller, Mr. T. H. Bem- 
berry, Mr. L. H. Schuster, Mrs. Thelma Clement 
Lash, Mr. R. C. Minor, Rev. Wm. E. Carring- 
ton, Mrs. Willa R. Carrington, Mrs. H. D. Nelson. 


RUTHERFORD COUNTY 


Mrs. Mary Gardner, Miss Agnes Neal, Miss 
Agnes McNair, Miss Ophelia Carson, Miss Clara 
Jackson, Miss Hester Walker, Mrs. Elsie Lomax, 
Miss Katie Cavanaugh, Miss Wilma Beebe, Miss 
Hannah Murphy, Mrs. Minnie D. Gibbs, Mr. J. 
O. Gibbs, Miss Etta K. Izzard, Mrs. Bessie 
Clarke, Miss Emma Miller, Miss Alice Gassaway, 
Miss Louise McDuffie, Miss Virginia Henry, Miss 
Fannie Watkins, Miss Gladys Whitfield, Mrs. 
Lossie Logan, Miss Janie S. Bright, Mr. GC. J. 
Johnson, Miss Arlene Gilmore, Miss Janie Wal- 
ker, Mrs. H. L. Durant, Miss Agnes Recton, 
Mrs. H. C. Walker, Mr. L. C. Meechan, Miss 
Florence Mills, Miss Lottie Daniels, Miss Kath- 
leen Costner, Mrs, Texas B. Logan, Mrs. Mary 


Freeman. 
SAMPSON COUNTY 


Mrs. Maggie Allison, Mr. W. H. Ashford, Mrs. 
Lucille Faison Ashford, Miss Mildred Beamon, 
Mr. J. N. Bennett, Mrs. Mary E. Berry, Mr. 
Wm. J. Berry, Miss Lillie Mae Best, Miss Laddie 
L. Boone, Miss Annie L. Boykin, Mr. Joseph 
Boykin, Miss Rosa E. Boykin, Mr. T. J. L. Boy- 
kin, Miss Daisy Brewington, Miss Sudie M. Bul- 
lard, Miss Effie Butler, Miss Margaret Butler, 
Miss Geneva Carr, Mrs. Mattie J. Cobb, Mr. 
Wm. J. Cobb, Mrs. M. D. Coley, Mrs. Rosa W. 
Cooper, Miss Mary B. Davis, Miss Eva M. De- 
Vane, Mrs. Marjie DeVane, Mr. W. K. DeVane, 
Miss Flor DeVaughn, Mrs. Eva S. Edwards, Mrs. 
Claytie Paige, Mrs. Emma M. Powell, Miss 
Mamie Faison, Miss Dorothy Fennell, Mrs. Mary 
Fennell, Mrs. Ernestine M. Faison, Mr. R. W. 
Gaiter, Mrs. Arletha B. Graham, Miss Lula M. 


Gregg, Rey. G. B, Herring, Miss Frances Her- 
ring, Mrs. Irene Hill, Mrs. Juanita Hill, Mrs. 
Mary Hollingsworth, Rey. J. M. Holmes, Mrs. 


Maggie Ireland, Mrs. Katie B. Jones, Miss Win- 
nie Joyner, Miss Martha J. Kelly, Mrs. Callie D. 
Kirby, Mr. J. I. Kornegay, Mrs. Ardenia Lee, 
Rev. P. M. Lee, Mrs. Hattie B. Matthews, Miss 
Reva M. Matthews, Mrs. Sallie R. McPhail, Rev. 
W. &. Merritt, Mrs. Sadie Merritt, Mr. Albert F, 


Melvin, Mrs. Josie B. Moore, Miss Margaret 
Moore, Miss Louise Moore, Miss Katie Monk, 
Mrs. Eloise W. Moseley, Mr. Lester Parker, Mr. 
Geo. F. Peterson, Mrs. Isabella Peterson, Mrs. 
Macie Peterson, Mrs. Macerine Peterson, Miss 
Claytie Paige, Mrs. Emma M. PoPwell, Miss 
Mabel P. Powell, Mrs. Estelle Robinson, Mrs. 


Annie C. Sampson, Miss Fannie W. Sampson, 
Miss Lessie A. Sampson, Miss Pearl Sampson, 
Mrs. Pauline Solice, Miss Mamie Spicer, Mrs. 
Helen B. Stewart, Miss Bertha O. Stevens, Miss 
Selina Stevens, Miss Vivian Summerville, Mrs. 
Bettie B. Tatum, Miss Bertha J. Thompson, Miss 
Lillie Troublefield, Mrs. Blanche Weeks, Mrs. Eva 
M. Walton, Miss Essie Williamson, Miss Minnie 
Williamson, Miss Mattie B. Williams, Mrs. Mary 
C. Smith, Miss Ada G. Battle, Mr. M. D. Coley, 
Rev. J. T. Stewart. 


#H. R. A. Teachers 
Mrs. Lessie V. Barnes, Mrs. Mary E. Smith, 
Miss Ruth Taylor. 
SCOTLAND COUNTY 
Gibson Colored School 


Mr. Wm. S. McLeod, Mrs. W. S. McLeod, Mr. 
G. McCullough, Miss Wittonia McCoy, Mrs. R. 
May McEachern, Miss Ethel Lee Ford. 


County Unit 


Mires Ee King, Mr. —. S. Strong, Mr. Lila 
Townsend, Rev. Solomon Ewings, Mr. William 
Wade, Mrs. Novella Covington, Mrs. Sarah 


Strother, Mr. Edwin Conyers, Mrs. Ruth McLeod, 
Mrs. Millie Lucas, Mr. D. P. Allen, Mrs. Blonnie 
Long, Mr. James Wertz, Mr. P. B. Price, Mr. 
L. A. Corbitt, Mrs. Marie H. Moore, Mr. Milton 


A. Gainey, Mr. Junius Elliott, Miss I. C. Me- 
Duffie, Mrs. V. T. Lane, Miss Ada B. Cooke, 
Mr. N. H. Stevenson, Mrs. L. B. Wade, Miss 


E. J. Ellerbee, -Miss B. E. McLaurin, Mr. I. 
Ellis Johnson, Mr. Hersey M. Lane. 


HY. FR. A. Teachers 
Mr. Solomon Evans, Mrs. Gertrude McNeill. 


STANLY COUNTY 
Mr. H. C. Goore; Mr. S. S. Carpenter. 


SURRY COUNTY 
C. M. Brooks. 


UNION COUNTY 
Winchester Avenue Unit 
Miss Mary J. Kelly, Mrs. Ella M. Alston, Mrs. 
Duval E Simmons, Miss Vennest M. Perkins, 
Prof. J. W. Graham, Miss Gwendolyn M. Hunter, 
Mrs. E. M. Carter, Miss M. L. Hasty, Mrs. E. 
Ll. Kilber, Mrs. L. C. Creft, Mrs. P. C. Barbour, 


Mrs. 


Miss A. Chresfield, Prof. W. E. Knight, Mrs. 
Mary Simpson. \ 
County Unit 

Mrs. Lillie Pressom, Mrs. Carrie Carter, Mrs. 


Mary Chambers, Mrs Emma Crawford, Miss F. 
P. Beatty, Mr. P. W. Baucum, Miss Leona Fisher, 


Mrs. Pearl Chamber, Mrs. Cora Thorpe, Rev. E. 
Frederick, Rev. J. W. Dowdle, Mrs. Mary 
Crowder. 


VANCE COUNTY 


Henderson Institute 
Dred. au Cotton, Mr O. IT. Robinson, Mr. F. 
D. Williams, Mr. L. EI. Spencer, Mrs. M. A. 
Elam. 
Central Graded School 
Mrs. T. S. Eaton, Miss Melba Dawson, Mrs. 
L. E. Harris, Miss Mildred Jackson, Miss Es- 
telle Nichols, Miss S. P. Eaton, Mrs. Gladys 
Ward, Mrs. Illa Hawkins, Miss Mary Pendleton, 
Prof. Edwin D. Johnson. 
Vance County Unit 
Mrs. L. B. Yancey, Mrs. Lillie Markham, Mrs. 


Carrie Sewell, Miss Lucy Jeffries, Mrs. Annie 
Jeffres, Mrs. Elnora Brown, Miss Flossie Kelly, 
Mrs. Georgia Taylor, Miss Maggie L. Harris, 


Rey. C. H. Williamson. 


WAKE COUNTY 
Crosby-Garfield School 
Prof. W. H. Fuller, Miss Mary A. Artis, Miss 


M. E. Elliott, Miss M. T. Brooks, Miss L. M. 
Hunter, Miss N. V. Tate, Miss A. E. Tatum, 
Miss Clarine Christmas, Mrs. M. A. Dunston, 


Mrs. M. M. Young, Mrs. G. D. Watts, Mrs. M. A. 
Watson, Mrs. M. S. Gorham, Mrs. C. T. Prince, 


Mrs. B. A. Leake, Mrs. M. A. Smith. 
Lucille Hunter School 
Miss Thelma lL. Mickens, Mrs. Marion KE. 
Williams, Mrs. Addie G. Logan, Mrs. Lucille M. 
Bryant, Miss Elizabeth B. Morton, Miss Ethel 
H. Hayes, Mrs. Clinton B. Ligon, Miss Jose- 


phine H. Otey, Miss Rachel H. McCauley, Mrs. 
Celia J. Wortham, Mrs. Hattie T. Mitchell, Mrs. 
Augusta H. Gray, Mrs. Ora Lee Hardie, Miss 
Helen B. Davis, Mrs. Alice E. Jones, Miss Dorothy 


S. Lane, Mrs. Henry J. Stredwick, Mrs. E. 
Allen Davis, Mrs. Nannie P. Frazier, Mrs. Daisy 
B. Evans, Miss Mary E. Phillips, Mrs. Julia A. 
Williams. 
Oberlin Graded School 
M-s. Ethel C. Brewington, Miss Minnie B. 


Flagg, Mrs. Margaret T. Haywood, Miss Amanda 


B. Rhone, Mrs. Mattie M. Kelly, Miss Margaret 
R. Harris, Mrs. Kathleen L. Thomas, Miss Rosa- 
belle E. Manly. 


Washington Elementary School 


Mrs. G. E. Harris, Miss N. H. Morgan, Mrs. 
F. P. Maye, Miss I. M. Evans, Mrs. A. P. 
O’Kelly, Mrs. I. M. Mitchell, Mrs. C. R. Peace, 
Mrs. M. M. Bright, Miss Louise Williams, Miss 


P. M. Love, Miss Amelia Hopkins, Miss M. Ruth 
Lucas, Miss Octavia Hayes, Miss Mary Alice Mil- 
ler, Miss Fannie J. Sims, Mrs. Bettie KE. Branch, 
Mrs. Nannie W. Fuller, Mrs. Lucy P. Eaton, 
Mrs. C. M. Prather. 


Washington High School 


Miss S. M. Vick, Prof M. W. Akins, Miss 
Ethel M. Lexing, Miss Clara F. Brown, Miss 
L. Maywood Latham, Miss Jeanette Hicks, Mr. 
W. B. Inborden, Miss E. Mae Ligon, Miss Willa 
M. Robinson, Mrs. M. Theus Davies, Prof. J. L. 
Levister, Miss Ruth Bowling, Mr. H. T. John- 
son, Miss Margaret Bugg, Miss Effie M. Yeargin, 
Mr. Wm. H. Murray. 


St. Augustine College 


Dean C. H. Boyer, Miss Jessie E. Guernsey, 
Miss E. Doreen Frost, Miss G'adys Butler, Mr. 
Bernice Taylor, Mrs. Julia Delany. 

Shaw University 

Prest. Wm. Stuart Nelson, Miss Hilda A. Davis, 
Prof. F. P. Payne, Miss Bessie Jones, Mr. Ben- 
jamin A. Quarles, Prof. N. H. Harris, Mr. Chas. 
J. Parker. ; 

Berry O'Kelly School 

Prof. E. A. Johnson, Mr. W. D. Moore, Miss 
Winifred Norris, Miss C. C. Scott, Miss Q. V. 
Cooke, Miss L. R. Exum, Mrs. S. F. Collins, Miss 
R. R. Curley, Miss E. M. Ligon, Miss A. M. 
Mangum, Mrs. Lettie Thomas Stanley, Miss H. 
Nora Evans. 


Wake Forest High School 


Mr. L. V. Jones, Miss Oweena LL. Haywood, 
Mrs. Sarah B. Marks, Mr. P. A. Williams. 


Wakefield-Zebulon School 


Miss Helen Bailey, Mrs. Emma Organ Jones, 
Miss Eva R. Everette, Miss Minnie B. Stanley, 
Miss Rachel A. Hall, Miss Hazel Ligon, Miss D. 
Louise Leboo, Mrs. A. H. Carroll, Mr. R. A. 
Carroll. 

Fuquay Springs School 

Mr J. (S.) Davis; Mrs; Cora He Davis, Mrs: 
Annie T. Webb, Mrs. Bessie Blue, Mrs. Effie 
Fort Young, Mrs. Marion Beasley, Mrs. Minnie 
Slocum, Miss Margaret Hall, Miss Welhelmina 
Haywood. 

DD) cE AL MS ELCILEE 

Rev. M. W Williams, Mrs. M. W. Williams, 
Miss Bessie Coletraine, Mrs Maud Bass, Mrs. 
Lillian B. Haywood, Mrs. Effie Whitaker, Miss 
George M Haves, Miss Mildred Laws, Miss A. O. 
Harris, Mrs. H. M. Edmondson. 

Wake County Unit 
Mrs. Beulah Glover, Mrs. Mary J. Marable, Miss 


Ora Morgan, Mrs. Maggie Hall, Miss Maude 
Young, Mr. W. S. Stewart, Miss Ethel Terry, 
Rev. J. W. Meadows, Mrs. Annie L. Meadows, 
Mrs. Ernestine H. Wright, Mrs. J. T. Locke, 
Miss Ethel L. Alston, Miss Rachel Hall, Miss 
Ruby Woods Hinton, Miss Mabel Moore, Miss 
Dorothy Peeb'es, Mr. W. J. Suggs, Miss Sadie 


McClain, 
A. Watkins, 
Smith, Mrs 
Dunston, Mr. 


Miss Mary Elizabeth Harris, Mr. Jas. 
Rev. H. R. Holt, Miss Alice Cora 
Daisy Dunn Searborough, Mrs. Mollie 
A. P. Johnson, Mrs. Mattie Hill 


Dunn, Miss Lena F. Marriott, Miss Rosa lL. 
Hill, Mrs. Planniebell Whitehead, Miss Ida B. 
Garner, Miss Georgia Green, Mr. W. T. Wilson, 
Mrs. Sara B. Sharper, Mrs.. Mildred T. McIver, 


Mr. L. H. Roberts, Mrs. Grace W. Holland. 
H, R. A. Teachers 
Mrs. Annie Pair, Mrs. Mary Jones, Mrs. Rosa 
J. Taylor, Mrs. Esna Williams, Mrs. L. M. An- 
derson, Miss Katie KE. Jones, Mrs. Sophronia 
Forney, Mr. George Fuller, Rev. H. E. King, 
Mr. Collins I. Hinton. 


WARREN COUNTY 
John R. Hawkins High School 
Miss Nina Anthony, Miss Tena M. Ellis, Mrs. 
Annie R. Fortson, Mrs. J. E. McGrier, Miss 
Emma B. Harris, Mrs. Louise Haywood, Miss 
Lama Herndon, Miss Lula B. Ingram, Miss Pearl 
Long, Miss Chestine McNeil, Mrs Susie Miles, 
Mrs. B. H. Peters, Miss A. M. Omohundro, Mrs. 


E. J. Ransom, Miss Ada Strong, Mr. Chas. 
Brown, Mr. James McDougal, Mr. Henry Fort- 
son, Mr. Walter Harris, Mr. Alonzo Kelly, Mr. 
C. S. Wynn, Mr. D. M. Jarnagin. 


Warren County Training School 

Prof. G. E. Cheek, Mrs. P. F. Mallory, Mrs. 
M. L. H. Peede, Miss L. E. Hester, Miss Geneva 
Madison, Mrs FE. W. Dancy, Miss E. Juanita 
Alston, Mrs. M. P. Lane, Mr. S. R. Holmes, 
Miss Luna P. Davis, Mr. R. W. Davis, Mrs. 
Mabel H. Davis, Prof. J. L. Bolden, Mrs. M. E. 
Johnson. 

Warren County Unit 


Miss Pollie Allen, Miss Rosa Alston, Mrs. 
Annie B. Alston, Mrs. Flora Alston, Mrs. Mary 


L. Arrington, Mrs. Mary J. Batts, Mrs. Lucy M. 
Boyd, Miss Mary R. Baldwin, Miss Gracie Branch, 
Mr. D. C. Blue, Mr. A. A. Burgin, Miss Can- 
dace Charleston, Miss Annie lL. Cheek, Mr. 
Nathaniel Cheek, Mrs. Lula R. Davis, Miss Rosa 
L. Davis, Mr. C. C. Fitts, Mr. Manson Green, 
Mrs. Aurelia C. Green, Mrs. Mary E. Green, 
Mrs. Katie D. Green, Mrs. Cora T. Harris, Mrs. 
Anna B. Harris, Mr. Carl A. Harris, Mr. Regi- 
nald Harris, Mrs. Edna W. Harris, Miss Mil- 
dred H. Harris, Mrs. Mary E. Henderson, Mr. 
L. B. Henderson, Miss Annie C. Harte, Mrs. 
Julia R. Hight, Miss Beatrice Jones, Miss Olivia 
Kelly, Miss Gertrude Kelly, Miss Millie Long, 
Mrs. Mamie H. Mason, Rev. J. E. McGrier, Mr. 


T. Ho Pettway, Mis. BD: Ay W.-.Puch,” Mrs: 
Nevie J. Powell, Mrs. Birdie L. Plummer, Mr. 
James Plummer, Miss Mary Pattillo, Mr. R. E. 
Ransom, Mrs. Lillian Richardson, Mrs. M. E. 
Stroud, Mrs. E. L. Streeter, Miss Betty M. 
Solomon, Mrs. Pattie G. Tyson, Miss Laura P. 


Vanhook, Miss Fredda Warwick, Miss Ruth War- 
wick, Miss Mary P. Watson, Miss Willie G. Wat- 
son, Mr. A. J. West, Mrs. W. B. Williams, Mr. 
Theodore Williams, Miss Marjorie Williams, Miss 


Elinor Wright, Miss Lucy M. Wortham, Miss 
Millicent Grant, Miss Laura Williams. 
i. kh. A. Veachers 
ee Minnie L. Lewis, Miss Estelle G. Wood- 
Fi WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Miss Margaret Field, Miss Madgelyn Watson, 


Mr. W. W. Walker, Mrs. R. E. 
Ruth Schmidt, Mr. William Berry, Miss Anne 
M. Minor, Miss Margaret Heath, Miss Edna 
Wall, Mr. S. E. Spruill, Miss Eloise Simmons, 
Miss Romaine B. Godley, Miss E. I. Pittman, 
Mrs. Mary C. Austin, Mrs. Emma Walker, Mr. 
James E. Price, Miss Gladys Ferebee, Mrs. Jack- 
sie K. Riddick, Mr. J. J. Clemons, Miss Lucille 
Baum, Miss Odessa Holley, Miss Lillian Stevens, 
Mr. John A. Lester, Miss Azzelia R. Ferebee. 


WAYNE COUNTY 


Fremont Colored School 


Mr. N. A. Cheek, Mr. J. H. Baker, Miss P. L. 
Keene, Miss Gladys Stinson, Miss Irene Simms, 
Miss Evangeline Forbes. 

Carver High School 

Miss Lillian Andrews, Miss Thelma Branch, 
Mrs. Claranette Brock, Mrs. Ardelia Bizzell, Miss 
Allene Crews, Miss Annie L. Cobb, Miss Selena 
Cousins, Mrs. Pearl W. Connor, Miss Pearlie 
Durham, Mr. Solomon Elliott, Miss Gladys 
Franklin, Miss Henrietta Gatewood, Miss 
Olympia Gallup, Mrs. Annie B. Hughes, Mrs. 
Iva Mar Harper, Mr. Lester Lennon, Mr. Maurice 
F. Woods, Mr. W. H. Cannady. 


Goldsboro Public Schools 


Miss Dorothy Adams, Miss Rosa Atmore, Mr. 
Chas. Bland, Mrs. Theresa Bland, Miss Catherine 
Bond, Miss J. M. Boney, Miss M. Boothe, Mrs. 
A. V. Brown, Mr. H. V. Brown, Miss M. V. 
3rown, Miss Sudie Bryant, Miss Arabia Bunn, 
Mrs. M. W. Carney, Mrs. M. P. Christian, Mrs. 
R. C. Christian, Mrs. E. S. Coley, Mrs. G. O. 
Council, Mrs. J. A. Croom, Miss V. M. Edwards, 
Mrs. R. C. Everette, Miss N. M. Fairley, Miss 
V. L. Faison, Miss S. M. Faucette, Mr. W. A. 
Toster, Mrs. L. I. Frederick, Mrs. N. J. Fred- 
erick, Mrs. M. L. Gavin, Miss Sadie Gratham, 
Miss Rosa Gray, Mr. J. R. Green, Mrs. Esther 
Guess, Miss C. E. Hatcher, Mrs. A. S. Hogans, 
Mrs MiB i) Elolt; Mins (Sen Me) ElOlGs Mas eden Ire 
Jackson, Mrs. M. K. Jackson, Miss Frances 
Johnson, Miss Odalia Johnson, Mr. Thomas 
Johnson, Miss Wilma Jones, Mrs. Cora Pailin, 
Miss G. M. Parker, Mr. Clyde Pickette, Miss 
Arlena Riggsbee, Mrs. V. G. Scott, Mr. J. 
Smith, Miss M. Spencer, Mrs. A. W. Stitt, Mrs. 
B. E. Underwood, Miss H. B. Whitley, Miss 
Ida Williams, Miss Jessie Williams, Mrs. R. V. 
Wright, Mrs. H. V. Brown. 


Wayne County Unit 


Mrs. Annie R. Mrs. 
Miss S. M. Rudd. 


WILSON COUNTY 
Wilson High School 


Walker, Miss 


Forte, Bessie Hawkins, 


Mr. J. KE. Amos, Miss Floretta Walson, Miss 
Juanita Pope, Miss Ethel G. Cobb, Mr. M. G. 
Harris, Miss Thelma I. Barnes, Mr. A. A. 
Morisey, Mr. R. A. Johnson, Miss Hazel M. 
Davis, Miss Annie E. Dupree, Miss Cora M. 
Washington, Miss Flora C. Bethel, Miss Alice 
H. Jones, Mr. S. J. Satchell, Miss Delzel H. 
Whitted, Miss Mamie E. Whitehead, Miss Sallie 


M. Taylor, Mr. R. O. Kornegay, Mr. E. M. 


Barnes, Miss Estelle Shades, Miss Margaret Ed- 
wards. 
AT LARGE 
Rev. W. R. Johnson, Miss M. M. Melver, Mrs. 
W. B. Inborden, Prof. H. L. Trigg, Dr. N. C. 


Newbold, Dr. C. E. Stewart, Mr. C. C. Spaulding, 
Rev. W. A. Cooper, Mrs. Hallie M. Jones, Peters- 
burg, Va.; Mrs. Dorothy I. Miller, Washington, 
De S- 


Note—Because of lack of space we defer the 
list of 100% units until the January issue. 
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THE VISION OF PEACE 


NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


BEAUTIFUL Vision of Peace, 
Beam bright in the eyes of Man! 
The host of the meek shall increase, 
The prophets are leading the van. 


Have courage: we see the Morn! 
Never fear, tho’ the Now be dark! 

Out of the Night the Day is born; 
The Fire shall live from the spark. 


It may take a thousand years 
Ere the Era of Peace hold sway, 
Look back and the Progress cheers 
And a thousand years are a day! 


The World grows—yet not by chance; 
It follows some marvelous plan; 

Tho’ slow to our wish the advance, 
God rules the training of, Man. 
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The North Carolina 


Negro Teachers Association 


Will Hold Its 


Fifty-Fifth Annual Meeting 
at CHARLOTTE 


APRIL 9, LO) IT wie 


General Sessions and Group Meetings 


EA ee 


The Second Ward High School 


AND 


Myers Street Elementary School 


Every teacher is urged to renew membership at once. The Asso- 
ciation can only go forward, unhampered, through the loyal 
support of every teacher. Membership and Teachers Rec- 
ord cost each teacher less than two cents per week. 
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The dreamer sits at twilight 
Before the open grate 

Where flames rise in colors, bright, 
As he dreams of his future fate. 


He dreams that he’s a statesman 
Who thunders in a mighty hall 

In tones of stirring eloquence 
That change the hearts of all. 


He sees himself a poet, great, 
Who rhymes his people’s deeds, 
Or an artist skilled beyond the rest 


He dreams that he’s a sculptor 
Who can fashion from the clay, 
By the help of his Creator, 
The great statues of the day. 








= 


In painting meadows, flowers, and trees. 


DREAMER 


By MAYME WILLIAMS CARNEY 
Goldsboro City Schools 


& 


He sees himself a musician 
Who strikes a mighty chord 
Which drives the world’s contrition 
Up to the throne of God. 


But if he stays there dreaming 
Of things he’d like to be 
He'll find himself still lingering 
Where fame he’ll never see. 


’'Tis not dreaming that makes us statesmen 
Nor poets, nor artists, great; 

Nor can we be sculptors and musicians 
By dreaming of our fate. 


The world needs dreamers who are actors 
Who not only imagine heights, 

But morning finds them climbing 
Ere pass the dreams of night. 








* 
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The Place of the Negro School In the 
Reduction of Tuberculosis 


ia UBERCULOSIS pro- 
vides one of the most 

[ serious health problems 

® || confronting Negro peo- 

ple. The Negro death 

rate from tuberculosis 

is from three to three 

and a half times that of white peo- 
ple, or 172 per 100,000 population 
against 50 for the white popula- 
tion. Opinion regarding this wide 
differential between the races is 
generally agreed that it is caused 
by a combination of racial and en- 
vironmental factors and that the 
latter seems to be the more im- 
portant. Public health workers 
feel that as the Negro’s economic 
status and education improve, and 
as progress is made in bringing to 
his tuberculosis problem a vigor- 
ous and comprehensive program 
that will include case finding, the 
expansion of diagnostic facilities, 
adequate hospitalization, commu- 
nity education and school activ- 
ities, his death rate will be found 
to show a significant decline. In 
fact these techniques have already 
brought a steady drop in the rate. 
In any program directed against 
tuberculosis among Negroes, or- 
ganized Negro education, with its 
trained and- codperative leader- 
ship and growing educational 
facilities, is of tremendous value. 
There is located in the schools and 
colleges of this country approxi- 
mately one-sixth of the total 
Negro population. The greater 
number of these people are in the 
racially separate schools of the 
South. The situation presents the 
largest concentration of Negroes 
and the most easily reached in any 
division of racial life. It is not an 
overstatement that a program pro- 
moted for these Negro schools and 
colleges gives us our best present 
hope for the future reduction of 
this disease which is taking such a 
disastrous toll of Negro life. The 
problem demands a program that 
will include the improvement of 


By FRANKLIN O. NICHOLS 
The National Tuberculosis Association 


student health service and health 
educational measures, the discov- 
ery and hospitalization of tubercu- 
losis cases and advice to positive 
reactors. The work should include 
an investigation of the familiar 
contacts of the active case with the 
application of essential medical 
measures where tuberculosis in 
these families is found. This is 
one of the strategic points of at- 
tack on this disease among Negro 
people and provides one of the 
most encouraging possibilities of 
concrete results. 

The limited studies that have so 
far been attempted have made 
valuable contributions in showing 
methods and possibilities. In cer- 
tain instances, however, the proj- 
ects have not approached a thor- 
ough program. For example, we 
find tuberculin testing campaigns 
with no supplementary diagnostic 
measures in the case of positive re- 
actors. Or we find no hospitaliza- 
tion of discovered cases. In other 
cases no investigation is made of 
the family contacts of discovered 
cases. 

A small number of Negro col- 
leges, where funds and facilities 
will permit, are now giving more 
attention to tuberculosis in their 
medical services. One of these in- 
stitutions recently published a de- 
scription of a tuberculosis pro- 
gram that included _ tuberculin 
testing, X-ray examination, hos- 
pitalization, medical advice and a 
program of education. This is a 
significant and encouraging step. 
The results of projects of this kind 
are found not only in the discovery 
of cases and the chance given for 
recovery and the protection of 
students from the spread of germs, 
but also in the valuable oppor- 
tunity given students through edu- 
cation to avoid the disease in the 
future. Another pertinent con- 
tribution is that of the better 
preparation of future graduates to 
cooperate in movements against 


tuberculosis in their professions 
and communities. 

Dr. John Hope recently stated 
that 90 per cent of Negro college 
graduates would for some time to 
come have to look to the profession 
of education for future employ- 
ment. The influence of this large 
percentage of leaders upon the 
health attitude and habits of 
Negro students and on the reduc- 
tion of tuberculosis can hardly be 
overestimated. There is_ little 
doubt that the tuberculosis work 
in Negro colleges will grow and 
increase. 

The elementary and secondary 
schools present a more difficult 
problem. The majority of them 
are public schools and the devel- 
opment of programs is frequently 
complicated by the lack of funds 
and by the absence of community 
organizations against tuberculosis. 
Aside from guidance as to pro- 
grams and medical personnel the 
situation demands community 
stimulaticn and pressure, and the 
development of inter-racial co- 
operation. 

Negro leadership is confronted 
with the obligation of greater par- 
ticipation and initiative in this 
need and established movements 
against the disease will find an in- 
creasing progress in the promo- 
tion of the work through a vigor- 
ous effort to bring about this par- 
ticipation on a more widespread 
basis. It is important to indicate 
that the Negro educator has by the 
very nature of the development of 
general education among Negroes 
gained a wide experience in inter- 
racial relations. He has succeeded 
in attracting to his efforts im- 
portant leaders of both races. His 
work has required him to interest 
himself in matters beyond the 
school room as these pertain to 
racial progress and welfare. His 
experience and codperation have 
already proved of value in secur- 
ing appropriations for the in- 
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crease of public health activities 
in various communities. Every 
effort should be made to utilize 
this codperative resource against 
tuberculosis. 

Study, researches and demon- 
strations concerned with tubercu- 
losis have made and are making a 
definite contribution toward un- 
derstanding the problem and test- 
ing the validity of principles. Val- 
uable guides for meeting the needs 
for Negroes in combatting tuber- 
culosis have been established 
through these efforts. They have 
also stimulated work toward re- 
ducing the rates from this disease. 
It is most important at this period 
that the greater emphasis now be 
placed upon the actual putting 
into effect upon a sustained basis 
the recommendations’ resulting 
from these researches and demon- 
strations. Also, further studies 
could with value include an estima- 
tion of the soundness of methods 
now in effect. Certainly in meet- 
ing the tragic situation provided 
by tuberculosis among Negroes 
enough experience has already 
been gained to show the important 
place of the Negro school and col- 
lege as codperative agencies. 

No better indication may be 
found of the value of aggressive 
use of this division of Negro life 
than in the development of the so- 
cial hygiene movement. A _ sus- 
tained program has resulted in the 
inclusion in practically all Negro 
educational institutions of college 
and teacher training levels of in- 
formation either as an integral 
part of their curricula or of 
scientific lecture courses. In a 
number of these institutions medi- 
cal examinations include attention 
to the venereal diseases. An in- 
creasing number of secondary 
schools, headed by Negro gradu- 
ates from the colleges are ap- 
proaching this problem through 
various educational devices. Sig- 
nificant examples of the result of 
this work as manifested by estab- 
lished educational programs may 
be found at Prairie View, Hamp- 
ton, Fisk, Tuskegee, the state col- 
leges of Alabama and Florida and 
the state and private colleges of 
North Carolina. An outstanding 
demonstration that resulted in a 
continued program in a_ public 


school system can be found in the 
Negro schools of Washington, 
DG. 

This work has made a distinct 
contribution toward the Negro 
student’s appreciation of the sig- 
nificance of the sex factor in hu- 
man life, the individual and racial 
values of sound family life and the 
reduction of the venereal diseases. 
Sooner or later the results of this 
effort are bound to be felt more 
importantly in elementary and 
secondary schools and in Negro 
communities. We have every rea- 
son to expect similar encouraging 
results in the movement against 
tuberculosis. 

Attention needs to be called to 
certain important conditions that 
Negro educators will find of value 
to consider in their activities di- 
rected against tuberculosis. The 
vastness of the tuberculosis prob- 
lem is such that, combined with 
the governmental organization of 
America, state and local activities 
are absolutely essential in meeting 
the situation. Each state has its 
own, financial problems, its own 
inter-racial conditions, its educa- 
tional and social machinery. This 
means that Negro leadership has 
to press in particular localities for 
school activities, case-finding proj- 
ects, the establishment of diag- 
nostic facilities and more adequate 
hospitalization and community 
education. It requires understand- 
ing of the possible contributions 
and the codperation of the local 
tuberculosis movements. There 
are certainly valuable and needed 
supplementary aids from national 
sources that can be given to these 
local efforts, but it is in the local 
communities where problems must 
be worked out and programs put 
into effect. 

Realizing the need for more ag- 
gressive efforts on the part of 
Negro leadership in combatting 
the health problems among 
Negroes, Negro educators have 
been contemplating for some time 
plans by which they could make 
the best contribution through the 
use of their own educational re- 
sources. Recently they have or- 
ganized a student health associa- 
tion composed of an institutional 
membership represented by those 
directly concerned with the prob- 
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lem of student health. The organ- 
ization has for its objectives the 
development and growth of stu- 
dent health services, the raising of 
personnel standards, the improve- 
ment of teaching methods in 
health education, the promotion of 
conferences on student health 
problems and the circularization of 
the membership with information 
as to sources of current literature 
on health problems affecting stu- 
dents. It proposes to include in 
its activities essential researches. 
It also has plans to enter vigorous- 
ly into coéperation for the reduc- 
tion of tuberculosis among Negro 
students. A special committee has 
been appointed to direct the pro- 
gram against this disease. For 
the present concentration is being 
placed upon the colleges and teach- 
er training institutions. An in- 
dication of the interest of Negro 
educators is evidenced in the grow- 
ing membership of this organiza- 
tion and the codperation its lead- 
ers have received from the mem- 
bership. The acting officers are: 
Dr. John Hope, president, Presi- 
dent of Atlanta University; Vice 
President, Dr. Paul B. -Cornely, 
Director, Department of Public 
Health, Howard University, and 
Secretary, Franklin O. Nichols. 
Its executive committee is com- 
posed of members appointed by 
the colleges. This organization 
promises to be a significant influ- 
ence in conserving the progress al- 
ready made by Negro colleges in 
meeting student health needs and 
in stimulating progress. As to tu- 
berculosis the special committee 
proposes to utilize to the fullest 
the resources to be found in this 
union of institutions which in- 
cludes those that have already 
made advancement toward meet- 
ing this problem. 

It is frequently stated these 
days that the American Negro is 
the tuberculosis problem of the 
present. This is doubtless an 
exaggeration. However, he does 
at present provide the most seri- 
ous tuberculosis situation con- 
fronting America and largely so 
because of environmental condi- 
tions susceptible to control. To 
the extent that programs neglect 
this approach are they seriously 
inadequate. 
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The Annual Meeting of the Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


NE of the most interest- 

(*) ing, inspiring, and in- 

structive meetings of 

@/ the N. C. Congress of 

} Parents and Teachers 

ever convened for a day 

of intense work, was 

held in the auditorium of the 

Washington High School in Ra- 
leigh, Saturday, Nov. 23d. 

Mrs. J. A. Cotton, who for a 
number of years has carried the 
work of the Association to greater 
efficiency every year, presided. 

The program presented repre- 
sentative men and women. The 
theme was appropriate—‘“‘The De- 
velopment of Citizenship Through 
Character Building.” 

Dr. E. McNeil Poteat, the busy 
pastor of Pullen Memorial Metho- 
dist Church of Raleigh, made a 
most inspiring address on this 
topic. He said he offered no ready- 
made cure for conditions as they 
are; that there are no pills that 
can be given to character-sick peo- 
ple today with a guarantee that 
they will be well tomorrow. Char- 
acter is a growth through years. 
The problems of youth are not 
new. Stones unearthed bearing 
inscriptions show that three thou- 
sand years ago parents were 
lamenting that their youthful 
charges revealed that in those 
early days things had “gone to 
pot.” That parents cannot turn 
over to the teacher the building of 
character, upon the presumption 
that they are experts in child 
psychology ; that the slack between 
education and morality could only 
be taken up by the pull of all 
forces in the social order; that 
wisdom is indicated in the use of 
the information we have in meet- 
ing the problem; that failure to 
use the knowledge wisely is the 
basis of our moral confusion in the 
area of conduct; that because of 
this confusion many are ethically 
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unprepared to live. The early im- 
pressions of childhood in the en- 
virons of the home were shown to 
have profound influence in the en- 
tire life of the individual and that, 


therefore, the child should be 
taught 

(1) The value of obedience, 

(2) The importance of the 


tasks assigned, 


(8) The value of self-respect 
and 


(4) The cultivation of the ob- 
jective attitude — looking outside 
of oneself. 


Mrs. W. B. Aycock, president of 
the N. E. District P.T. A. (White), 
and Mrs. N. L. Walker, represent- 
ing the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, brought words of greeting 
and encouragement to the associa- 
tion. Rev. W. R. Johnson, Con- 
sultant and Field Agent, State 
Board Charities and Public Wel- 
fare, made one of the principal 
addresses, taking as his theme 
the three forces in education— 
the home, the school, and the 
church. He said the home places 
strong emphasis upon behavior, 
conduct, habits, emotions, and 
ideals, and calls upon the school 
for help in strengthening the 
home and supplying as far as 
possible the lack of training in 
many homes; that while the 
school places emphasis upon the 
intellectual and academic, and asks 
from the home a sympathetic and 
helpful understanding of these 
problems, the school must also co- 
operate with the home in develop- 
ing conduct, behavior, and train- 
ing; that all types and kinds of 
education move more smoothly and 
progress more rapidly when there 
is such understanding between 
forces working for a common end. 
He concluded by summing up the 
duties of Parents-Teachers Asso- 
ciations: 


(1) To encourage parents to 
think intelligently on educational 
problems. 

(2) To help parents to under- 
stand the purpose and operation of 
the school. 

(8) To coédperate with the 
school in carrying out special pro- 
grams, such as health, character 
training, physical education, safe- 
ty and thrift, thus building a co- 
operative spirit in the entire com- 
munity. 

Mrs. L. B. Yancey, Jeanes teach- 
er of Vance County, was elected 
president, and Mrs. Rose D. Ag- 
grey, Jeanes teacher of Rowan 
County, was added to the list of 
vice presidents. Other officers 
were reélected. 

The treasurer, Prof. Mickel of 
the Durham city schools,- read his 
report as treasurer and Pres. J. W. 
Seabrook, as auditor, made his re- 
port. Both were approved and 
commended. 


Dean Sidney Williams of the 
State Normal School gave a brief 
report of the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association in Florida. 

He elaborated on the idea set out 
in that meeting; that P. T. Asso- 
ciations are not to be regarded as 
assistant Boards of Education, to 
do the work that should be done by 
such boards, but that it is an or- 
ganization free from group or in- 
dividual control, where teachers 
and parents learn to work together 
in relationship of equality for the 
attainment of objects beneficial to 
children. 

The North Carolina Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is doing a 
fine work in bringing the schools 
and the parents into personal 
touch and thus promoting under- 
standing and codperation so vital- 
ly necessary in the proper develop- 
ment of the life of the child. 

At the close of the session ap- 
propriate resolutions were adopted, 
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2d Annual Personnel Conference 


of High School Principals Held 
At Shaw University 


yt the central theme, “‘Vo- 
y cational Guidance,” being 
sy kept constantly to the front 
a very profitable program 
was carried out December 6th, 7th, 
and 8th, at the above-named insti- 
tution. With a cordial welcome by 
President Nelson in the course of 
which he emphasized the thought 
that the purpose of education is 
not only the perfunctory task of 
training the mind but the sym- 
metrical development of the whole 
man, the work of the conference 
began with Dean John L. Tilley, 
presiding. Dean Francis F. Brad- 
shaw of the University of North 
Carolina discussed the Philosophy 
and Techniques of Student Coun- 
seling. He stressed the sacredness 
of personality for the preservation 
and development of which he felt 
it will be necessary to reconstruct 
our processes and insome instances 
reverse our curricula. He felt that 
all our activities should be cen- 
tered in the development of the in- 
dividual. 

The ultimate aim in each case 
requiring guidance is to lead to a 
better acquaintance with the thing 
for which the student may be 
specially fitted and in which, quite 
naturally, he might be most happily 
occupied. He thought that success 
or failure in the application of 
techniques lies in the ability to 
sense the individual’s problems 
when it appears, and also in the 
tact displayed in attempting a rea- 
sonable adjustment. The young 
student often longs for direction 
from some sympathetic person 
who is able to guide him in his 
future plans. The address was re- 
plete with helpful suggestions. 

Mr. F. S. Horne, acting princi- 
pal of Fort Valley N. & I. School, 
Ga., read a most interesting paper 
on “Student Counseling as it Re- 
lates to Vocational Choice.” On 
the second evening of the confer- 
ence Mr. Horne gave a graphic 
statistical discussion of “The Occu- 
pational Situation as it Relates to 





Negroes.” As we hope to present 
much of his first address in the 
next issue of THE RECORD, we shall 
refrain from comment upon that. 
Mr. Horne is young, virile, logical 
and analytical in his approach. It 
is our guess that the field of educa- 
tional statistics will hear much of 
Mr. Horne who is just beginning a 
career which has the promise of 
great fruitage. 

Professor E. W. Boshart of the 
North Carolina State College spoke 
on “The Technique of Vocational 
Guidance in the High School.” 
Through several years of his serv- 
ice as an educator in North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Boshart has been free 
and generous in giving his best in 
the field of Negro education. 
Though teaching in an institution 
for whites, there are few educa- 
tional gatherings of Negroes that 
do not find Mr. Boshart there as 
an interested person full of help- 
ful suggestions. Incidentally Mr. 
Boshart is at State College, but, 
as a matter of fact, in the field of 
education his sympathies are not 
confined by metes and bounds of 
race and creed. 

Dean Foster Payne of Shaw and 
Mr. S. E. Burford, principal of 
Wm. Penn High School, High 
Point, gave interesting reports of 
The Fisk Conference of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes on “Vocation- 
al Opportunities for Negroes.” 

Mr. J. A. Tarpley, supervising 
principal of the Greensboro 
schools, and G. E. Davis, executive 
secretary, shared with Dean Tilley 
as leaders at the various sessions. 





Note 


The following should be added 
to the Membership Roll as publish- 
ed in the October issue: 

Brunswick County — Miss 
Blanche Miller. 

Nash County—Mrs. Bettie E. 
Wilson, Miss Sallie M. Arrington. 
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Just Among Ourselves 


1! is gratifying to note the 
ie | long list of schools and coun- 
: 4 ty units reporting one hun- 
~ dred per cent membership in 
the N. C. Teachers Association. 

It indicates a finer professional 
spirit among our teachers and a 
fuller sense of the need of a strong 
professional organization and a 
growing sense of obligation rest- 
ing upon all teachers to have a 
part in maintaining an organiza- 
tion standing specifically as a 
friend of the schools. 

We are beginning the fifty-fifth 
consecutive year of the life of the 
Association. This issue of THE 
TEACHERS RECORD is the beginning 
of its seventh volume. THE 
RECORD has tried to merit the ap- 
proval of the teachers. It has 
tried to be an integral part of the 
State’s educational program. 

It has been discriminating in 
the reading matter that has adorn- 
ed its pages. 

Our membership now is well 
over three thousand. This great 
increase coming during four years 
of unprecedented financial depres- 
sion and meager salaries is a 
credit to the teachers. This in- 
crease is due to those leaders in 
the field, county and city superin- 
tendents, Jeanes teachers, princi- 
pals of high and _ elementary 
schools, colleges, and other execu- 
tives who in troublous times, have 
shown such a fine spirit of loyalty 
in holding our gains and encour- 
aging new enlistments. We must 
have for 1936-37, a membership of 
4,000, if we hope to sustain the 
program set-up on a basis of $1.00. 
Unless we get this it will be im- 
possible to meet our obligations 
and publish a magazine such as we 
have maintained heretofore. The 
alternative is to go back to a mem- 
bership fee of a little less than 
three cents a week. At present we 
are paying a little less than two 
cents a week for membership and 
THE RECORD. 


We have set as our goal an in- 
crease of one thousand new mem- 
bers for our meeting in Charlotte 
next April. Will you do your part 
in achieving it? 
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Report of North Central District M eeting 
of the Parents and Teachers Association 


HE North Central Dis- 

trict of the Parents and 

Teachers Association 

® || met November 2, 1935, 

in Henderson, North 

Carolina, at Henderson 

Institute. The meeting 

was indeed a very inspiring one 

for both parents and teachers, in 

that every activity in the meeting 

seemed to have had as its goal this 

question: What can the parents 

and teachers do to bring about a 

closer relationship among the 

home, school and church in train- 

ing the child to become to his full- 

est extent the best and most useful 

citizen in school and after school 
life? 

Prof. G. E. Cheek presented to 
this body the first address on the 
“P. T. A. Activities in Warren 
County.” He gave a very encour- 
aging account of the constructive 
projects that have been realized by 
the Warren County P. T. A. He 
stated that the parents and teach- 
ers of Warren County have learn- 
ed through experience that when 
several local units are organized 
into a large codperation unit that 
much constructive work can be 
done. In short, he explained, the 
people of Warren County P. T. A. 
have a commanding interest in a 
common cause. 

We shall mention briefly in this 
review some of the many accom- 
plishments of this P. T. A. unit 
which Prof. Cheek so admirably 
discussed: 


Pein 1929 “the parents, and 
teachers of Warren County real- 
ized their pressing need of a trans- 
porting fleet to take their high 
school children to one of the two 
accredited high schools in the 
county. As a result of this 
awakening, in the course of two 
years they bought and operated 16 
school buses at an expense of $13,- 
000.00, excluding the help from 
the Rosenwald Fund. 


By A. KE. TEELE 


2. During the term of 1933-34 
this same organized unit met and 
discussed the needs of providing 
necessary supplementary reading 
material for every school child. A 
few months later a circulating 
library was set up with the sur- 
prising number of 27,000 volumes 
of books which every pupil in the 
county uses during the school year. 

3. The parents and teachers of 
Warren County P. 'r. A., more- 
over, have added classrooms to 
their growing schools when they 
became aware of the financial in- 
ability of the Warren County Pub- 
lic Schools Systems to build these 
rooms when they were first 
needed. 


4, During 1934-35 all the schools 
of Warren County entered into a 
“Beautification Contest’? which did 
much to awaken within the par- 
ents, teachers and children a deep- 
er sense of appreciation for beauty 
and cleanliness in and around both 
the home and the school. 


5. It may be of interest to note 
in this release that this unit has 
now launched one of the greatest 
undertakings since its organiza- 
tion—this project is known as the 
“Community Center.” This build- 
ing will be composed of restroom 
facilities for both men and wom- 
en, library and auditorium. To 
date this unit has raised through 
drives and entertainments. the 
huge sum of $1,800.00 on this pro- 
posed building which will cost 
$12,000.00. 


6. The amount raised last year 
by the various local P. T. A. units 
in Warren County was $2,927.13. 


In his conclusive remarks Prof. 
G. E. Cheek attributed the initial 
success of the parents and teach- 
ers of Warren County to an unrest 
which affects them in this way: 
“If they can’t get what they want 
and need for the education of their 
children from the public funds by 


asking, they go ahead and get it 
anyway out of their pockets.” 

Mr. C. B. Nixon gave a very 
scholarly address on “The Advan- 
tages of Consolidation of Rural 
Schools.” In the outset Mr. Nixon 
stated that if we are to bring 
about a greater degree of consoli- 
dation in North Carolina we must 
be able to convince the average 
taxpayer that the increase in taxa- 
tion represents an investment 
whose returns may be measured in 
terms of economic security, social 
well-being, and moral character 
for his child, and for the children 
of all the people. He asked, “What 
then are the advantages of rural 
school consolidation ?”’ 

1. It offers greater opportunity 
to group together pupils of like 
alertness and ability. 

2. Rural school consolidation 
provides better teachers by reason 
of the fact the best teachers do not 
like to go to isolated schools. 

3. It improves the quality of 
teaching by reason of the associa- 
tion of teachers and better super- 
vision. 

4. The consolidation of rural 
schools reduces the aggregate cost 
in principals’ salaries and the 
heating of school rooms. 

Moreover, the State School Com- 
mission, in its study of what could 
be done to bring about a higher de- 
gree of business efficiency in the 
operation and management of pub- 
lic schools of the State, placed the 
consolidation of smaller high 
schools at the top of the list. It 
further explained that larger units 
can work more effectively and 
efficiently in a consolidation unit. 

In summing up his discussion on 
this subject Mr. Nixon said that 
the consolidation in rural schools 
offers many opportunities to hun- 
dreds of boys and girls for high 
school training. 

Mrs. Cotton, president of the 
State P. T. A., delivered a brief 
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but informative address on “The 
Objectives of the P. T. A.” She 
stated that the ultimate objectives 
of the P. T. A. were as follows: 
First, to promote child welfare in 
the home, in the school, in the 
church, and in the community ; sec- 
ond, to raise the standards of home 
life; third, to secure more adequate 
law for the care and protection 


of women and children; and 
fourth, to bring about a closer re 
lationship among the home, school 
and church in order to give the 
school child every possible ad- 
vantage of making himself an in- 
telligent and wholesome citizen. 
Mrs. Cotton remarked in conclu- 
sion that she is giving all the 
energy that she can muster to help 
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the P. T. A. realize its noble objec- 
tives. 

The next annual meeting of the 
North Central District of the P. T. 
A. will be held at the Warren 
County Training School, Wise, 
North Carolina, with Mrs. Jar- 
nagins of John R. Hawkins School 
officiating. as our newly-elected 
president. 


Teaching Language In Elementary Schools 


ANGUAGE is by all 

means the most impor- 

tant subject in the cur- 
gS riculum. It is also for 
many reasons the sub- 
ject that is most difficult 
to teach. Language 
habits in the home and on the 
streets are generally not good, 
therefore there is so little “lin- 
guistic conscience” among grown- 
up people that it is very difficult to 
arouse any in the children. These 
difficulties have been enormously 
increased in recent years by the 
influx into many communities of 
large numbers of parents who are 
poor or indifferent. Consequently, 
their English habits are poor or 
indifferent. Our schools are filled 
mostly with children from these 
homes, with the result that in many 
schools the teaching of English is 
no longer the teaching of the 
mother tongue, but the teaching of 
a foreign language. 

The beginning of speech lies in 
the home, but its development and 
perfection to serve as an instru- 
ment of thought is the duty of the 
teachers in the various schools. 
The elementary schools must pre- 
pare the pupil to be an intelligent 
social being. The pupils naturally 
learn through imitation, therefore 
the first step in effective language 
is to be sure that our own language 
habits are good. Each teacher 
must be a model for her pupils. 

Language games have been 
found to be one of the most effec- 
tive methods for teaching correct 
forms of speech, particularly in 
the primary grades. By means of 


oS 


By Mrs. LENA GLOVER SMITH 
Colored Orphanage School, Oxford, N. C. 


games the child is brought fre- 
quently to use the correct forms in 
a natural manner, under condi- 
tions which appeal strongly to 
him. Through his own personal 
experience we can develop the 
child’s free self-expression, which 
is the most important habit. 

If the pupils are carefully guid- 
ed in the primary grades, and 
if we carefully formulate the con- 
tents of our work in the succeed- 
ing grades, pupils will be easily 
guided through the remaining 
grades. The lack of clear and 
definite limitations of the work to 
be covered in language teaching is 
the cause for much of the waste 
which has attended the teaching of 
the subject. 

The elementary schools should 
instruct pupils to acquire the abil- 
ity to talk correctly—since they 
talk more than they write. Mum- 
bling speech, the absence of any 
sure sentence control, gross gram- 
matical errors, and a vocabulary 
as bare as a bone, have been char- 
acteristics of the spoken English 
of altogether too many pupils 
completing the grammar school. 
Knowing this, it is our task as 
elementary teachers to get busy on 
the job and discover the types of 
language activities most frequent- 
ly used in the life of the pupils— 
then practice these types as a sepa- 
rate and distinct training. For a 
pupil’s mind is like his body: it is 
a demonstration whereof the 
powers are developed through 
effort. 

All subjects should be used to 
develop power in expression. Make 


the pupil feel he is talking to an 
audience with the ultimate purpose 
of saying something worth while. 
Teach the pupil to read and recite 
to pupils—not to the teacher. 
Then he will be conscious and 
anxious of the need of speaking 
clearly and distinctly, so that his 
fellow pupils might enjoy him. 

We cannot correct bad habits of 
speech through the application of 
rules of grammar, for ability to 
speak correctly comes from prac- 
tice. It is not merely knowledge, 
but habit, that we want. Finally, 
if the need arises, teach grammar 
in all subjects. 

We have taught the pupils Eng- 
lish. When they can express them- 
selves correctly and freely, sur- 
round them with interesting and 
suggestive materials which will aid 
them to make wise choice of words, 
phrases, and clauses that they can 
use effectively and _ pleasingly. 
Grammatical errors and misspelled 
words are mistakes of pupils which 
should never go unpunished. 

Stress the little things first. 


Teach the pupils so that they 
will have something to say, in- 
stead of the teacher having them 
to say something. 

Practice English because expres- 
sions in daily life demand it. 

Keep the pupils interested—they 
will learn. 

It is a large part of our work to 
set ‘guideposts, to establish dis- 
crimination marks, so that the 
pupils can distinguish one road 
from another—thus know where 
to turn off. 
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Growth In Appreciation and Interpretation 
of Poetry In the Fourth Grade 


MNS OS 


By GLADYS M. WHITFIELD 


Instructor in Elementary Education, State Normal School, Fayetteville, N. OC. 


ORE and more in our 


i American schools we 
are realizing that 

g speech training is a 
ca f definite part of the 


elementary school’s pro- 
gram. Current periodic 
literature gives graphic examples 
of this emphasis. 

Oerting! says that: 

Concomitant with the understanding 
of mental hygiene should be a realization 
that speech is the most delicately con- 
structed and the most sensitive indicator 
of social well-being, and consequently is 
of supreme importance. 

Prentiss? also recognizes speech 
as a social problem and emphasizes 
the importance of quality of tone. 

In stating objectives of speech 
reéducation, Simon® says that the 
third objective is that of socializa- 
tion and: 

Through careful case studies, through 
the confidences of speech cases them- 
selves, and through our own observation 
of their behavior, we know that speech 
difficulties and social maladjustments go 
together. 

Again Gist* states that three 
values of oral reading are: 


1. In developing right speech 
habits. 

2. In the development of right 
social qualities. 

3. In developing the auditory 
sense. 

In general there is a movement 
to improve speech. Meader® says 
that a new attitude toward speech 
and emphasis on good speech in all 
sections of the country is improv- 
ing American speech. 


It is interesting to note that 
forty-two articles in The Elemen- 


1 Ella Oerting, “May the Child Speak?” LEle- 
mentary English Review, Vol. VI, March, 1929. 

2 Henrietta Prentiss, “Speech a Social Prob- 
lem,” Elementary English Review, Vol. X, Feb- 
ruary, 1933. 

3 Clarence, Simon, ‘‘Educational Objectives of 
Speech Reéducation,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
Vol. XXI, April 1935, p. 240. 

4Arthur S. Gist, “The Teaching of Oral 
Reading,” Elementary English Review, Vol. VII, 
December, 1930. 

5 Emma Grant Meader, ‘‘A New Attitude To- 
ward Speech,” Elementary English Review, Vol. 
VII, December, 1930. 


tary English Review and The 
Quarterly Journal of Speech from 
1929 to 1985 deal with the im- 
provement of speech in the elemen- 
tary school. 

This paper attempts to give the 
principles and procedures involved 
in growth in appreciating and in- 
terpreting poetry in the fourth 
grade. Inasmuch as the interpre- 
tation of poetry always accom- 
panies the appreciation lessons, 
the writer presents this material 
as a means of improving speech. 


THE CHILD’S LOVE OF POETRY 


Children are naturally fond of 
poetry. All who have had to work 
with them know that there is 
something in the rhythm, the lilt, 
the harmony of poetry which ap- 
peals to them. Even before a child 
can grasp a full understanding of 
the meaning of a poem the rhythm 
and words stir him. The lullaby 
brings the child satisfaction before 
he can understand any of the 
words, and even before he can 
speak plainly he will make at- 
tempts at saying rimes that have 
been read to him. The Mother 
Goose rimes, ‘Twinkle, Twinkle, 


Little Star,’ “Wynken, Blyken, 
and Nod,’ “The Owl and the 
Pussy-Cat,” bring the child a 


wealth of joy. 


THE VALUE OF POETRY 


Poetry has values for the child. 
It stimulates his imagination, 
gives emotional release, and en- 
riches the life of the hearer by 
making him more able to discern 
values clearly. Every race and 
nation has accumulated a litera- 
ture embodying the ideals and 
epitomizing their struggles. Beau- 
tiful poetry read to and by chil- 
dren, memorized in many in- 
stances, merely enjoyed in many 
others, will leave lasting impres- 
sions. It will also bring pleasure 
to others. Children at the fourth 


grade age memorize very easily, 
and any fine material made their 
own will be of great value to them. 


PRINCIPLES IN SELECTING POEMS 
FOR CHILDREN 

The child’s world is emotional 
and imaginative. He has his own 
way of looking at things; these 
things must be considered in 
selecting poems for the child. 

Criteria for Selecting Poems for 
Elementary School Pupils. 

1. There must be action. 

2. The human interest element 
is important. 

3. It must make an appeal to 
the imagination. 

4. The discourse should be di- 
rect. 

5. The descriptions must be col- 
orful. 

6. The element of humor is ap- 
preciated by the child. 

7. The ending should be reason- 
ably happy. 

8. The English must be clear, 
simple, and artistic. 

9. It must be within the range 
of the child’s experience. 

Six of these nine standards 
should be adhered to in selecting 
poems for children. 

Interest in Accordance with 
Age. Children between the ages 
of eight and ten years should con- 
stitute the majority of fourth 
graders. In this group there is 
no marked difference between the 
tastes of boys and girls. Poems 
of fancy, fairies, mythical poems, 
of animals, folk poems from all 
countries bring happiness to chil- 
dren and stimulate their growth 
in imagination, and understanding. 


TEACHING A POEM 
Blaisdell® outlines eight sepa- 
rate steps in the teaching of a 
poem. 
First step: The teacher’s preparation. 
The teacher must master the poem. No 
"6 Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ways To Teach English, 


pp. 274-294. 
(Continued on Page 17) 
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The New Year 


Bee of change than any other period in the 
world’s history is the era in which we teachers live 
and move and have our being. These changes are 
so subtle, so fraught with good and evil, some of them 
so temporary and evanescent, that none are wise 
enough to predict what institutions will survive to- 
morrow. 

Old textbooks which in the sublime confidence of 
youth we thought imperishable have been banished 
from the shelves of our modern libraries. Profes- 
sional lectures which once stimulated our thinking 
are entombed in bookshelves of discarded tomes. We 
are called upon to fit our thinking processes to a new 
tempo, to readjust our mode of living to the demands 
of a new social order. New principles of economics 
demand the readjustments of budgets. Family life 
as we lived it twenty years ago has undergone pro- 
found changes, some perhaps for the better, others 
without doubt for the worse. Churches, colleges, and 
social institutions present problems of more thrilling 
interest and call for more creative and imaginative 
thinking. In the field of chemistry and physics and 
biology new and undreamed of wonders have been 
revealed to us. The stratosphere is being robbed of 
its secrets and the cosmic ray and radio are changing 
the world into a vast whispering gallery. 

Racial antipathies are asserting themselves with 
new violence and “civilized” Italy is raining death 
upon a peace-loving, God-fearing Ethiopia where for 


a thousand years Christianity has been the guide of 
the nation. 
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In the New Year upon which we have entered we 
teachers shall be called upon not so much to study 
the records of the past but rather to realize the de- 
mands of the present. Thomas Carlyle in one of 
those strong antithetical sentences so characteristic 
of his writings declares: ‘When a people begins to 
look backwards to its past or forward to its future it 
is an omen of no good import. Our duty is to do 
that which is at hand and so gain power for future 
things.” In this New Year may we all have cour- 
age diligently to do the duties of the day as each 
comes to us. 


High School Principals’ Conference 


HE annual meeting of the High School Princi- 

pals’ Conference, held in the auditorium of the 
Washington High School on Saturday, Dee. 11th, 
may well be described as a “working conference.” 
There were no dull moments and few intermissions. 
More than 200 guests and principals attended the 
meeting. 

The Conference was welcomed to Raleigh by Coun- 
ty Superintendent J. C. Lockhart, City Superinten- 
dent P. T. Daniel, and High School Principal, M. W. 
Aikins. 

Outstanding State representatives in the field of 
education were on the program for addresses; among 
them, C. E. McIntosh, Director, State Youth Admin- 
istration; Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, Director, Divi- 
sion of Instructional Service; W. F. Credle, Director, 
Division of School House Planning; Mrs. D. F. 
Lowe, District Home Demonstration Agent, Exten- 
sion Service; G. H. Ferguson, Assistant Director, 
Division of Negro Education; A. B. Combs, Division 
of Instructional Service; Dr. N. C. Newbold, Direc- 
tor, Division of Negro Education. The addresses de- 
livered were instructive and inspiring. Of special 
significance was the address of Mr. Credle which 
took up the subject of school building in its elemen- 
tary log-school days in the early history of education 
in North Carolina, bringing it up through its grada- 
tions to the present day of substantial and well- 
equipped schools now to be found everywhere in the 
State. 

Most of the addresses were of statistical nature, 
showing the rapid growth of Negro high schools in 
the State since 1920, and the rapidly increasing en- 
rollment of pupils in these schools. 

A letter was read from the Governor of the State 
regretting that business engagements out of the 
State prevented his being present in person and set- 
ting out the progress made in Negro education dur- 
ing his administration and assuring the conference 
of his continued interest, in all the problems effect- 
ing Negro education. 

The session was highly honored by having as guest 
speaker, Dr. Clyde A. Erwin, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. As is his custom, Superinten- 
dent Erwin pitched his address on a high plane. In 
contrast to the teaching of the three R’s, Dr. Erwin 
stressed the three C’s in education as fundamentally 
more important; namely, the development, through 
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the schools as agents, of Character, Culture, and 
Citizenship. The address was replete in fine sugges- 
tions and THE RECORD hopes to present the address in 
full in the next issue. 


Mrs. G. E. Benson, Assistant Director of the Divi- 
sion of School Libraries, was introduced and gave 
most helpful suggestions as to setting up and organ- 
izing libraries and the training needed by the 
librarian. A most unique and interesting feature of 
the program was a jury panel discussion upon the 
theme “Improving Instruction in the High and Union 
School.” The panel consisted of the presiding officer, 
J. A. Carter, with the following leading the discus- 
sion: O. R. Pope, Rocky Mount; L. R. Best, Beaufort; 
A. W. Booker, Hickory; J. E. Grigsby, Charlotte; L. 
E. Boyd, Leaksville, and E. A. Johnson, Method. 

The subjects discussed were (1) Organization and 
supervision, (2) Essential elements in supervision, 
(3) Directing and aiding the new teacher, (4) Tech- 
niques in supervising weak teachers and strong teach- 
ers, (5) Supervision through class-room visitation, 
(6) Improving instruction through supervision. We 
may refrain from comment on the splendid way 
these topics were handled except to say we have never 
seen it done better. A summary of the panel discus- 
sion will be arranged by the chairman of committee 
on summary, Principal J. A. Tarpley, and his asso- 
ciates, and we hope to be able to present the same in 
the March issue. We congratulate Mr. H. L. Trigg 
upon the very fine session of high school principals. 


HENRY PLUMMER CHEATHAM 
An Appreciation 


HE closing days of the year witnessed the pass- 

ing from earth and long years of service, of a 
man who filled the measure of his days in unstinted 
labor for the betterment of the life of his people, 
Hon. Henry P. Cheatham, for two terms a member 
of U. S. Congress. 

He was a man of fine mental endowment, resource- 
ful and courageous in his fight for the civil and 
political rights of his people. 

Mr. Cheatham was born in Henderson, N. C. At 
the time of his death he was probably seventy-five, 
years of age. He received from the public schools of 
the early seventies what they had to offer. 


Later he attended Shaw University where he laid 
the foundation upon which he built a brilliant career, 
which is today a credit to the man and to the Negro. 
His first public service after leaving the University 
marked him for the arena of public service. He was 
elected to the office of Register of Deeds of Vance 
County. His service met the approval and won for 
him the respect and confidence of both white and 
Negro citizens and he retired from the office with a 
clean record. 

He was elected to the Fifty-first Congress and by 
his brilliant record so impressed his party that he 
was given a second term in the Fifty-Second. Divi- 
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sion in the ranks of his own Negro constituents lost 
him the third term. 

Among the earliest appointments of President Mc- 
Kinley was the appointment of Mr. Cheatham to the 
cffice of Recorder of Deeds for the District of 
Columbia, a position which carried with it the in- 
signia of leadership in the councils of the Negro race. 
Here he rendered fine service; performing the duties 
of that high office zealously and creditably. 

During the last decade of his eminently useful life 
he served as head of the Oxford Orphanage for Negro 
children. 

Here he built up from small beginnings an institu- 
tion which, with its fine substantial and well ap- 
pointed brick buildings and a corps of well-trained 
teachers, is a credit to his constructive ability and 
to the State he so faithfully served. For a number 
of years including the present his teaching staff have 
evidenced their loyalty by carrying one hundred per 
cent membership in the North Carolina Negro Teach- 
ers Association. 

He has left to his successors a fine tradition and a 
plant beautiful in buildings and grounds and in posi- 
tion to go on to higher degrees of service. 


The Spelling Difficulty of 1,102 Words 
Found In Twenty Spellers 


CARL T. WISE 


in the December Hlementary School Journal 


N an earlier article the writer reported the results 
of a detailed statistical analysis of twenty modern 
spellers with reference to (1) the choice of words to 
be taught; (2) the grade placement of words; and 
(3) the most effective method of presentation, espe- 
cially with respect to the frequency of occurrence of 
words in textbooks, to secure permanence of reten- 
tion. 

Of a total of 18,641 different words found in these 
spellers, 3,630 words are common to eleven or more 
of the spelling books. Among the 3,630 words are 
1,102 words that do not appear in Buckingham’s Ex- 
tension of the Ayres Spelling Scale, the lowa Spelling 
Seales, the Sixteen Spelling Scales Standardized in 
Sentences for Secondary Schools, or the Youngstown 
Spelling Scale. In order that the difficulty of these 
words might be determined, the 1,102 words were 
spelled by children in the elementary schools and the 
junior high schools of Duluth, Minnesota, and in cer- 
tain elementary schools of Superior Wisconsin. The 
spelling was conducted in the beginning division of 
each grade during the last week of the first semester 
of the school year, midyear difficulty being thus se- 
cured. 

To insure uniformity in conducting the city-wide 
test, the assistant superintendent of the Duluth pub- 


lic schools issued detailed mimeographed instructions 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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An Appeal for Increased Library Facilities 
In North Carolina 
By G. E. DAVIS 


Books are yours. 

Within these silent chambers treasure lies 
Preserved from age to age; more precious far 
Than that accumulated store of gold 

And orient gems, which for a day of need 
The Sultan hides, deep in ancestral tombs. 
These hoards of truth you can unlock at will. 


—Wordsworth. 


NE among the agencies contributing to new con- 

cepts of educating and giving pupils an oppor- 

tunity to expand to the limit of their intellectual 
powers is the library of the public school. 


Lucile F. Fargo, research associate at Columbia 
University, whose book, The Library in the School, 
has just been issued by the American Library As- 
sociation, gives point and emphasis to this fact. The 
growing interest in libraries for public schools is 
evidenced not only by the appeal of the book from 
Miss Fargo’s pen, but by a number of other studies. 
Among them, The National Survey of Secondary 
Education; The Twelfth-Year Book of the N. E. A., 
giving attention to Elementary School Libraries; 
Rural School Libraries, by Edith A. Lathrop of the 
of the U.S. Office of Education. 

In this new day of research, and the expansion of 
organized knowledge, with consistant demands for 
accurate and reliable data on all phases of knowledge, 
the library becomes increasingly a most vital factor 
in the education of youth. 

Today there is a new philosophy and a new tech- 
nique, going far beyond the present organized cur- 
ricula in its demands. 

The student of today need not one basal text, but 
multiplied sources of information. 

Increased experimental opportunities furnished by 
laboratories, the increased facilities of communica- 
tion which have broken down national and inter- 
national barriers giving an easier approach to world- 
mindedness, all call for enlargement of the school 
library. 

With such facilities at hand, teaching at once be- 
comes virile, challenging the student to independent 
research and the discovery of source material. 

The proper use of such material must of course 
be directed by a librarian technically trained. 

Then we must be constantly thinking of the library 
in terms of its spiritual values, of their use as a 
means of safeguarding public morals, and as a guide 
to adolescent minds. It is our duty (1) to safeguard 
all groups from persvicious and mischievous propa- 
ganda through books, magazines, and papers; (2) to 
provide means for proper development and mental 
growth by providing for the masses healthy reading 
matter. 

As never before, the reading public needs protec- 
tion from persvicious literature and dangerous propa- 
ganda. This protection is a moral necessity. Now 
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a moral necessity to perform a certain act arises ~ 
from a consideration of the evils arising from a fail- 
ure to perform that act. 

All people read—read something. Good books and 
papers or their contrary are entering homes and com- 
munities to warp conduct, and fill the mind with 
wrong ideals, or to build up proper motives, clear 
thinking, and correct living. 


Today one needs only to walk by the bookstalls and 
shops in any city and casually glance at the publica- 
tions on display to observe books and magazines 
wreaking in filth and salacious suggestivness. 


However corrupting to public morals these books 
are the publishers are only concerned as to whether 
they can evade or circumvent statutory law. 


Thus we see on our shelves books that weaken 
human faith in the eternal verities. Sinclair Lewis 
finds a multitude of readers for Elmer Gantry. John 
Erskine in the Private Life of Helen of Troy finds 
an opening to attack that base upon which the whole 
fabric of civilized society is founded—the family and 
the marriage vow. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson was right when he said: 
“We should have a professorship of books and read- 
ing.” Students, it is true, should not be turned loose 
to browse around in a library, but should be intelli- 
gently guided. And there is the difficulty of decid- 
ing what books should go into the library, due to the 
large number. Good books are not abundant, or 
would not be if nothing had been said twice. 

In view of the above, discriminating and well-in- 
formed librarians are needed as weil as the building. 

As labor-saving machinery emancipates men and 
women from long hours of toil, there will be more 
leisure for the masses—leisure for dissipation and 
self-debasement or constructive and useful effort in 
self-improvement. 


The library must offer encouragement to the 
proper use of that leisure. Poolrooms, cafes, billiard 
parlors, and “hang-outs” are absorbing an undue por- 
tion of this leisure, and giving too much time for 
bridge and dance parties. 

The rural community especially is in need of the 
library. Adolescents have intervals of leisure be- 
tween school hours and home work. For four months 
the rural child is out of touch with the cultural in- 
fluence of the teacher and the school. 

Without access to a public library, about the only 
source of entertainment and inspiration for the child 
is the almanac, some patent medicine books with stale 
jokes and some funny (?) pictures. In the rural 
sections the almanac is still “a standard of reference,” 
simply because they have nothing better. Libraries 
must become increasingly the auxiliaries of con- 
tiguous schools. 

The advantages may be briefly stated: (1) They 
conserve leisure time; (2) they reveal new sources 
of information; (3) they stimulate healthy inquiry; 
(4) they create nausea for the cheap and enervating 
stories in advertising medicines sent out free in order 
to profit through advertising. 
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The Unit Organization In High School 


ITHIN the past few 
years our educational 
system has taken on the 
ieee task of mass education 
D\lon a grand scale, and 
the proportion of the 
more gifted pupils to 
the total has decreased consider- 
ably. We, as teachers, are now 
confronted with the problem of 
extending the benefits of education 
to those who have greater difficulty 
in learning, and to those who have 
little inclination to put forth effort 
to learn. If we are to accept our 
cbligation to the less gifted pupils, 
_ then it is necessary that we give 
serious consideration to our meth- 
ods of teaching so as to extend 
the maximum benefits to this 
larger group. If our methods tend 
to increase the learning capacity 
of the less gifted, then at the same 
time they will increase the learn- 
ing capacity of those few more 
gifted pupils. 

Today one hears considerable 
discussion and comment on the 
unit organization of high school 
subjects and the “Unit Assign- 
ment.” It is the purpose of this 
article to suggest an organization 
of the essentials of the high school 
chemistry course into eight related 
units. These units may easily be 
worked out into. unit assignments 
by the teacher to meet the needs 
of his specific class. 

The objectives for the course are 
stated, together with plans of 
organization of the units, and the 
teaching procedure. References 
to the “unit’’ assignment are given 
at the end of the article. 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES OF THE 
COURSE IN HIGH SCHOOL 
CHEMISTRY 

I. Instructions. 

II. Training to develop— 
. skill. 

2. abilities. 

3. habits. 

4. attitudes. es 


ae 


Chemistry 


By HAROLD M. HOLMES 


Orange County Training School, Chapel Hill 


Ill. Inspiration. 
IV. Power to Interpret. 
VY. Discipline. 
VI. Exploration and Guidance. 
VII. Recreation. 


THE UNITS 


I. Matter Undergoing Changes. 

II. Solution and Crystallization. 
III. General Properties of Gases. 

IV. The Atom and the Molecule. 

V. Jonization, Acids, Bases and Salts. 
VI. Non-metals and Their Relatives. 
VII. The Metals and Their Compound. 

VIII. The Nature of Carbon Compounds. 


ORGANIZATION 
I. General Objectives of the Unit. 
II. Specific Objectives of the Unit. 
TEACHING PROCEDURE 


1. Exploration and stimulation. 
In this step the teacher attempts to 
do two very distinct things: (a) 
By means of questions, problems, 
and other investigating activities 
an attempt is made to determine 
just what basis the pupils have 
upon which the understanding of 
the following unit may be built, 
and (b) by connecting the unit 
with the pupil’s interest, “sell” it 
to him. 

2. Presentation. The impor- 
tant generalizations are put before 
the class and illustrated by applica- 
tions which are selected from the 
pupil’s environment. New material 
is connected with old experiences. 
The ground is covered rather 
rapidly, with no attempt to treat 
the subject matter in a final way. 
The entire content of the unit is 
not attempted, but much is left to 
the pupil’s initiative. The pupils 
are required to make an outline of 
the presentation from memory, 
this serving as a means of assur- 
ing the pupil’s attention during 
the presentation. A few lecture- 
demonstrations are given as a part 
of the presentation—the real pur- 
pose of the presentation being to 
give the pupils an “overview” of 
the unit. 

3. Testing to determine the pu- 
pil’s knowledge of the presentation. 
If an outline from memory is re- 


quired of the pupils, testing will 
not be necessary after each unit is 
presented. 

4. The assignment. The assign- 
ments are made in units. The 
writer uses, with his classes, the 
assignment sheet and blackboard 
outline consisting of (a) Direc- 
tions for study, (b) References, 
(c) A list of recitation and report 
topics, and (d) Laboratory exer- 
cises to accompany the unit. 

5. Testing to determine pupils’ 
understanding of assignment. 

6. Study or assimilation. The 
pupils now set out to solve these 
problems. Each pupil uses his 
own method and arrives at conclu- 
sions by means which seem most 
efficient to him. This work may 
be done individually or in small 
groups. The laboratory exercises 
accompany the text materials. 

7. Testing results. By means 
of class discussions, by written 
tests of various kinds, or by pu- 
pils’ reports, the progress of the 
pupil is determined. 

8. Reteaching. The teacher 
treats again those phases which 
have not been assimilated proper- 
ly by the pupils. Those pupils who 
have assimilated the minimum 
essentials pass on to the problems 
and laboratory exercises. 

9. Retesting and reports. After 
the teacher has had reason to be- 
lieve that reteaching has had its 
proper results, it is necessary to 
test again to make sure that all 
have mastered the generalizations 
which the unit presents. Finally 
a summary of the unit is made by 
the pupils and reports are given. 


CONTENTS OF UNIT I 


Due to the limited space only one 
unit is outlined. 

Supsect: Matter Undergoing Changes. 
I. General Objectives of the Unit. 

1. To develop an appreciation for and 
an understanding of changes in matter. 

2. To develop ability to recognize these 
changes in matter and energy. 
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II. Specific Objectives of the Unit. 

1. To learn the difference between 
elements, compounds, and physical mix- 
tures. 

2. To understand the relation between 
atoms and molecules. 


3. To understand physical and chem- 
ical changes. 


4. To introduce the language of Chem- 
istry: 

(a) Symbols. 

(b) Formulas. 

(c) Word equations and simple sym- 
bol-formula equations. 


5. To become acquainted with the four 
types of chemical changes: 

(a) Analysis. 

(b) Synthesis. 

(c) Single replacement. 

(d) Double replacement. 

6. To understand that energy is the 
cause and result of chemical change, and 
that the total quantity of matter is a 
constant, 


7. To learn methods of preparation of 
oxygen and become acquainted with its 
properties: 

(a) The catalytic agent. 

(b) Forms of oxygen and ozone. 

(c) The explanation of burning. 

(d) The meaning and use of “oxida- 
tion.” 

8. To learn methods of preparation of 
hydrogen and become acquainted with its 
properties. 

(a) The meaning and use of “reduc- 
tion.” ' 

9. To become acquainted with the ele- 
ment carbon and its allotropic forms. 

10. To understand the results of oxidiz- 
ing fuels. 


REFERENCES 
1. Units in Chemistry—R. S. Howard; 
Henry Holt & Co., 1934. 


2. The Teaching of High School Chem- 
istry—J. O. Frank; J. O. Frank and Sons, 
Oshkosh, Wis., 1932. 


3. The Practice of Teaching In the Sec- 
ondary School—H. C. Morrison; Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1929. 


4. The Improvement of The Assignment 
—G. A. Yookom; Macmillan Co., 1933. 


5. Some Aspect of the Unit Method of 
Teaching Chemistry — R. S. Howard; 
Journal of Chemical Education, Vol. VIII, 
pp. 910-18, May, 1931. 


6. Twentieth Century Practice Exer- 
cises and Objective Test in Chemistry— 
Bradbury and McGiel; Follett Publishing 
Co., Chicago. 


Life’s Lesson 


To be serene amid a losing fight, 

To meet with equal courage dark 
or light, 

To hate all sham, and with persist- 
ent might 

To do brave deeds as in a Master’s 
sight— 

This is to learn life’s lesson, reach 
the height. 


—Charles Allen Dausson. 


Two Primary Stories for Use | 
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In Elementary Science 


By ROSE LEARY LOVE 
Charlotte, N. C. 


THE RED WAGON 


OHN had been to the 
store for his mother. 
His arms were full of 


5] 


@ || packages. As he walk- 
) ed along, the packages 
- began to feel very 


heavy, for the day was 
warm. 
“Oh! I wish I had a wagon,” 
he said to himself. 
Just then a pretty new wagon 
came in sight and Jack Steele, his 


playmate, was pulling it. He was 
taking his mother’s’ groceries 
home. 


“It is easy to take groceries 
home when you have a wagon to 
put them in,’ mused John as he 
looked at Jack. 

Soon the two boys met and 
started down the street together. 
John told Jack how much he liked 
his red wagon; then Jack showed 
John a new top that his mother 
had bought him, too. They were 
having a good time when all at 
once John stopped. He heard 
someone give a loud ery. 

“Listen, Jack!” said John. “I 
think I heard a scream.” 

In a second a little girl opened 
the front door of her home. Her 
dress was on fire and she was ter- 
ribly frightened. 

“Oh, look, #John?’* cried "Jack: 
“What must we do?” 

But John did not wait to answer 
Jack, for he remembered what he 
had learned about fires in school. 
He threw his packages on the 
ground, pulled off his coat, and ran 
to the little girl. Quickly he 
wrapped the coat around her and 
pressed it close to her body. Be- 
fore long the fire was out and the 
little girl was happy. 

“Oh! thank you,” she said to 
John. “My mother will thank 
you, too.” 

The little girl’s mother came 
running across the street while the 


children were standing there. 
When she heard what a brave boy 
John had been, she threw her 
arms around his neck and kissed 
him. ‘You saved my little girl’s 
life,’ she said over and over. Then 
she asked him where he learned 
what to do when he saw someone’s 
clothing on fire. 

“Our teacher told us in school,” 
answered John. “We learned that 
fire must have air in order to burn. 
If you cover a fire with a rug, a 
blanket, a coat, or some sand, it 
will go out; so I used my coat this 
time.” 

“You are a wonderful boy,” said 
the mother, “and I am going to 
reward you. Tell me something 
that you would like to have best 
of alk 

John did not answer quickly, for 
he was a rather bashful little 
hero. 

But Jack answered very loudly 
for him: “He wants a new red 
wagon just like mine!” 

“Is that so, John?” asked the 
mother, with a smile. 

John nodded his head this time, 
for he wanted a wagon very much. 

The next day the storeman 
brought a new wagon to John’s 
house, his reward for being a 
brave boy. 

When he went to the store again 
for his mother, he brought the 
groceries back in his new red 
wagon. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITY 


Perform the experiment of 
placing a lighted candle in a cov- 
ered jar. Watch the flame die 
when the oxygen in the jar is ex- 
hausted. 

READING TEST 


Fill the blanks in the following: 


The boys’ names were... ae 
= (nd): Saar 


tt 
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around the little girl. 

Fire must have 
order to burn. 

The brought a new 
wagon to John’s house. 


THE MOST WONDERFUL STOVE 
AND LAMP IN THE WORLD 


OHN came running into 


the house. He held his 
little hands before the 
stove. 


8 
) “TIT am so cold!” he 
- said; “but this heat 
will soon warm my 
hands and feet. Our stove is the 
best in the world!” 
“Oh! no, John; I can tell you 
about a better one,” said Mary. 
“What kind of a stove are you 


talking about?” he asked. “I do 
not know of a better one.’’ 
“T do,” answered Mary. “The 


stove that I am talking about is 


not really one like ours. But it 
does the same work for people, 
animals, and plants in the world 
that our stove does for us. It keeps 
the world warm so that people 
and animals can live on it. It heats 
the ground so that plants can 
grow. And, John, it not only 
gives heat to the people, animals, 
and plants in the world; it gives 
them light, too. It is the largest 
and best lamp in the world. No 
one has to turn it on. No one has 
to turn it off. It does not ever 
need a new wick or oil to keep it 
burning. It just burns, and burns, 
and burns.” 

“That is a very wonderful kind 
of stove, Mary. And I think I can 
guess what you are talking about.” 

“Tl give you one guess, John,” 
she said. 

He answered quickly with a 
smile, ‘“‘The sun.” 

mOUmmaAresTicht, 
Mary. 


John,” said 
“The sun gives us heat and 


A Unit of Work On Corn 


Unit of Work—F arm Lire (Corn) 
School—Coingock ScHoou 


Grade—PRIMARY 


Teacher—DorotHy ALICE BURTON 
County—CuRRITUCK 


RACTICALLY all the 

P children in my class 

live on farms and 

@ || naturally they are in- 

terested in animals and 

crops; in fact, every- 

thing that pertains to 

outdoor life. They delight in tell- 

ing me how they helped on the 

farm during the summer vacation. 

This seemed to form an ideal basis 
for farm life. 


I. APPROACH. 


1. During conversational period 
the children discussed the various 
animals on the farm, the different 
grains raised, the kind used to 
feed animals, and of what use 
this grain is to us. 

2. Then stories of farm life 
were read and told. 

3. I took the children to visit a 
model farm. 


II. ACTIVITIES. 


1. The children made up stories 
about farm life. 


2. They planted corn in jars of 


water and in boxes of sand in 
the classroom and watched it 
daily. 

3. They made a _ farmhouse, 
barn, chicken house, and a silo 
out of cardboard for the sand- 
table. 

4. They sang and acted: 

a. The Farm 
b. Oats and Beans 
ce. The Farmer and the 'Corn 
The farmer’s in the dell, 
The farmer’s in the dell, 
Heigh-O the cherry-o, 
The farmer’s in the dell. 


The farmer sows his 
seed, ete. 

The winds begin to blow, 
etc. 

The rain begins to fall, 
etc. 

The sun begins to shine, 
ete. 

The corn begins to grow, 
ete. 

The farmer hoes his 
corn, etc. 

The corn begins to 
bloom, ete. 

The ears begin to fill, 
etc. 
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light. It is the most wonderful 
stove and lamp in the world. We 
must always thank God for the 
wonderful sun.” 


READING TESTS 


Write T after each sentence that 
is true and F' after each sentence 
that is false. 

The sun is yellow. 

The sun is square. 

The sun is cold. 

Light comes from the sun. 
The sun makes plants grow. 


Fill the blanks in the following: 


Mary told John about the most 
WONLETT UL 2a een ee Cn a 
in the world. 


The sun gives us 


eee eee ,’ he said. 
God made the wonderful ............ 


The farmer gathers the 


corn, etc. 

The farmer cuts’ the 
stalks, ete. 

The farmer shells the 
corn, etc. 

The farmer’s corn is 


ground, etc. 
And now the bread is 


made, etc. 
5. Nursery rhymes and “The 
Friendly Cow” vere studied and 


acted. 

6. The children made posters of 
the barn, silo, cornfield, and of 
farm life. 

7. The children sewed curtains 
and made their dishes and furni- 
ture for their farmhouses. 

8. They made play money to 
be used when trading. 


III. PROCEDURE. 


Stores can be developed by the 
children. They were written on 
the board and on wrapping paper 
and placed on the easel. 


A. Visit To A FARM 
We went to a farm. We saw 
little spotted pigs. They lived in 
pens. We saw cows in the barn. 
We saw chickens in the henhouse. 
We had a good time. 


Our FARM 
We want to make a farm. 
will need these things: 
A farmhouse 
A big barn 
A chicken house 
A silo 


We 
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THE SILO 
is pA SLlOn LU Sahu erat 
The corn is called silage. 
It makes them 


This 
corn. 
Cows like silage. 
give more milk. 


CORN STORY 


Rural children need drill in 
enunciation and expression. This 
finger play was taught for enun- 
ciation, expression, and physical 
exercise : 

This is a field of waving corn 
(Arms move right to left) 
That the wind blows to and fro 
(Continue to move arms) 
And this is the sickle that cuts 
the corn 
(Left arm shape of sickle) 
When the Autumn breezes blow. 
(Whoo-o-o !) 
This is a shock of cornstalks tall: 
(Hands shape of cornstalks) 

Like Indian tents they stand 
All over the fields in even rows, 
(Waving motion of hands) 

Like the silent Indian band. 
This is the way corn is shelled 


(Hands move to and fro as shell- 
ing corn) 


And put into bags, so; 
Then off to the mill the corn is 
sent 


(Pupils move arms toward imag- 
inary mill) 


And ground into meal, you 
know. 
This is the pan of bright corn 


meal, 
(Hands shape of pan) 
All ready for us to bake, 
So we'll put in water, salt, and 
eggs 


(Motion with hands. Use right 
hand as though stirring cake) 


And make a nice Johnnycake. 


IV. VOCABULARY. 


Corn Meal Barn Horses Field 
Silage House Silo Cow Stalks 


V. SEAT WORK. 

1. Children match words with 
pictures. 

2. They draw animals, 
henhouses, etc. 

3. They build a vocabulary and 
arrange it alphabetically. 

4. Puzzles of this type made. 

a. I am tall, green and yel- 


barns, 


low. I grow in a field. The 
farmers cut me with a sickle. 
Then I am _ shelled and 
ground. What am I? 


b. I am tall and round. I 
am filled with a grain. This 
grain makes the cow give 
milk. Draw me. 


VI. FARM QUESTION GAME. 


1. Tell us four grains that the 
farmer grows in his fields. 

Pupil: Four grains that the 
farmer grows are oats, barley, 
wheat, and corn. 


2. What does the farmer feed 
his cows in the winter? 


Pupil: The farmer feeds his 
cows silage and hay in the win- 
ter. 


VII. CORRELATION. 


1. Reading. 
a. Find as many stories as 
possible about farm life. 
b. Make 
board. 
2. Number Work. 
a. Pupils taught to meas- 
ure corn (quart, pint). 
b. They can 
grains of corn. 


stories on the 


count the 


3. Science and Geography. 
a. Pupils taught why cer- 
tain climates are better for 

raising corn than others. 


b. They learn the weather 
more suitable for planting 
corn. 

ec. The children plant corn 
in the classroom in various 
kinds of soil and submit 
same to various climate con- 
ditions and watch results. 


d. They draw a certain 
farm and locate house, barn, 
etc. 


4. History. 


a. The children were 
taught where corn was first 
found; 


b. Taught who planted it 
first; 


c. Taught how the Indians 
showed the white man how 
to plant it. 


5. Writing and Spelling. Both 
were taken from their read- 
ing and language. 


6. Art. Illustrate stories, read 
and make slides for moving 
pictures. 


7. Language. The children 


learned: 
a. A Farmer went Trotting 
b. The Corn Stalks 
Language errors 
stories corrected. 
8. Music. Songs of farm life— 


“The Little Seeds,” etc., were 
learned. 


in oral 


9. Industrial Arts. Children 
learn to plan the color 
scheme for their farmhouse, 
sew curtains, and weave 
rugs. 


VIII. ASSEMBLY PROGRAM. 


My class used “Farm Life” as 
their subject for the morning as- 
sembly. 


1. The exercises were opened 
with a selected passage from the 
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“Book of Ruth,” the 
Prayer, the salute to the flag, 
and two verses of America. 


2. Various groups were intro- 
duced: 

a. Children dressed as a 
farmer, his wife, and help- 
ers came forward and sang 
“The Farmer.” 

b. The group who had 
planted the corn sang “The 
Little Seeds.” 

ec. The group who weeded 
the corn sang “The Seed and 
the Weed.” 

d. One child recited 
Corn Stalks.” 


3. The entire class sang “The 
Farmer and His Corn,” to the 
tune of “The Farmer in the Dell.” 


“The 


4. A moving picture made by 
the class was shown, after read- 
ing “Alice and Her Mother” 
from the Elson Primer. They 
made illustrations which were 
used as slides for their box. AS 
each picture was shown, a mem- 
ber of the class told its story. 


IX. OUTCOME. 


This unit of work did the chil- 
dren much good. It made the work 
more interesting, it vitalized their 
reading lessons, developed social 
responsibilities, expressional abil- 
ities and appreciations. When the 
unit had been completed, they real- 
ized their ability to do a difficult 
task and the satisfaction of having 
done one well. 


X. REFERENCES. 

Elson Primer, Good Friends to 
Make, Children’s Literature, Pro- 
gressive Music Book, Hollis Dann 


Music Book, Normal Instructor 
(Oct., 1934). 


Things That Count 


’Tis the human touch in this world 
that counts, 


The touch of your hand in mine, 
Which means far more to the faint- 


ing heart 
Than shelter and bread and 
wine. 
For shelter is gone when the night 
is o’er, 


And bread lasts but a day; 


But the touch of the hand and the 
sound of the voice 


Sing on in the soul alway. 


Lord’s ; 
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Growth In Appreciation and 
Interpretation of Poetry 


In the Fourth Grade 


(Continued from Page 9) 
teacher can prepare others until he has 
prepared himself. To appreciate a story 
demands time and study. 

The teacher preparing to teach a poem 
must find the thought contained in it, 
must see the picture, and must respond 
to the emotional content. 

Second step: The introduction. The 
teacher must provide an introduction de- 
signed to prepare the pupils to under- 
stand the poem when it is read. 

This introduction will ordinarily take 
the form of a story. 

Third step: Preparing the class. Pre- 
pare the class by telling them the story 
introduction before they read the poem 
or hear it read. 

The introduction must be told simply 
and interestingly. It must make clear 
the meaning of the poem. It must ex- 
plain as many as possible of the unusual 
and difficult words and expressions oc- 
curring in the poem. It must not be 
too long. It must get and hold the at- 
tention. 

Fourth step: Reading. The teacher 
should read the poem to the class in the 
most effective manner possible. 

Fifth step: The explanation. The 
teacher should explain to the pupils all 
obscure words and expressions. 

Sixth step: The second reading. The 
teacher should read the poem to the pu- 
pils a second time beautifully. 

Seventh step: Reading by the pupils. 
The teacher should have the pupils read 
the poem aloud, both at home and in 
school. 

Highth step: Memorizing. The teach- 
er should help the pupils memorize the 
poem, 

Haliburton and Smith’ give four 
steps in the general method of 
teaching a poem: I, Preparation; 
II, The Whole; III, The Parts; IV, 
The New Whole. By preparation 
is meant making the pupils ready 
to understand and appreciate the 
poem when first presented. The 
second step is the reading of the 
poem as a whole so that it may be 
understood in its entirety and to 
give the pupils a standard of cor- 
rect oral reading. After the pu- 
pils have an idea of what the 
whole poem is about, they are 
ready to analyze it with the teach- 
er’s help. After the analysis is 
completed, the pupils are ready to 
try reading the poem aloud. 

One of the two plans given 
above may be used for individual 


7Margaret W. Haliburton and Agnes 4G, 
Smith, Teaching Poetry in the Grades, pp. 3-18. 


interpretation. For choral speak- 
ing the same type of introduction 
to the poem as given by Blaisdell 
would be necessary. Voices are 
classified as high, medium, and 
low; and only those that blend 
harmoniously speak together. 
Lillian Gray® gives two methods 
of conducting a speaking choir: 


1. The Gregorian Chant, which 
emphasizes sound. This manner 
of intoning verse was introduced 
by Pope Gregory about 590. Since 
a rather high degree of skill is 
needed to make use of this modi- 
fication of a song, it is adaptable 
to adult classes rather than to 
children of the elementary school 
age. The chart strikes midway 
between an air and a recitative, 
with certain sections of the poem 
recited in fast tempo, followed in 
regular time by a note or notes of 
indefinite length. 


2. The second method centers 
attention upon the meaning of a 
poem rather than upon sound. In 
this interpretative method the 
charting litany of the Gregorian 
School, with its regularity of 
sound, gives way to a great va- 
riety in delivering. This method 
is preferable for children. The 
children may feel a poem in a cer- 
tain way, and make use of uneven 
inflections, surprise twists, humor- 
ous timings, and popping climaxes 
that go off with all the drama of 
firecrackers. 

The chief purpose of such a 
chorus, according to Rasmussen,? 
is to help a group of children in- 
terpret poetry together. Choral 
speaking is a definite step away 
from the old group, sing-song re- 
citing of poems. Miller says!° 
that there is a “‘singleness” of tone 
that is pleasing in contrast to the 
“collectiveness” of the effect pro- 
duced by unclassified voices speak- 
ing in unison. 

Rasmussen!! gives some definite 
results noted from choral speak- 
ing. They are: 

1. Loss of self-consciousness, 





8 Lillian Gray, “A Plan for a Speaking Choir,” 


Elementary English Review, Vol. X, January, 
1933. 

9Carrie Rasmussen, ‘‘Choral Speaking With 
Children,” Elementary English Review, Vol. X, 


November, 1933. 

10 Marion Louise Miller, ‘“‘The Sherrard Verse- 
Speaking Choir,’ Elementary English Review, 
Vol. X, November, 1933. 

11 Carrie Rasmussen, ‘Choral Speaking With 
Children,’ Elementary English Review, Vol. X, 
November, 1933, page 225. 
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2. Freedom in individual ex- 
pression, 


3. Improved enunciation, 


4. Increased range, flexibility, 
and control of voice, 
5. Increased coordination of 


body and voice, 

6. Increased breath control, 

7. Greater power of imagina- 
tion, 

8. Rhythmic imagination, 

9. More bodily expression, 


10. General development that 
carries over into other work. 


POEMS IN TEN COURSES OF STUDY 
For THE FOURTH GRADE 


In order to determine the poems 
that might be included in this 
study, ten representative courses 
of study in English for the fourth 
grade were examined. The courses 
examined were from: 


Akron, Ohio 

Connecticut State 
Denver, Colorado 
District of Columbia 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Louisiana State 
Madison, Wisconsin 
New York State 
Shorewood, Wisconsin 


Five of the courses listed poems 
for appreciation and memoriza- 
tion: Connecticut State, Grand 
Rapids, Kansas City, Louisiana 
State, and Shorewood. 

Of the poems recommended, 
only one was mentioned in all five 
of the courses; this was ‘‘The Chil- 
dren’s Hour” by Longfellow. Three 
poems were common to four 
courses, two to three courses, and 
twenty-three to two courses. One 
hundred fifteen poems received a 
single mention in the courses. 

In selecting other poems it is a 
good plan to apply the criteria 
given in this paper. 


A MODEL LESSON 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 
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From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grace Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 


A whisper and then a silence: 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 


They climb up into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my chair; 
Tf I try to escape, they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 
Till I think of the Bishop of Birgen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all! 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin 
And moulder in dust away! 


Introduction and Discussion.— 
What do you call the time at the 
close of the day before night? The 
poet Longfellow had three beauti- 
ful little girls who visited him in 
the room where he wrote his 
poems. One evening he could hear 
them whispering and _ tipping 
around, and he felt sure that they 
were planning to surprise him. 
Sure enough they rushed in, 
climbed up on his chair and kissed 
him; they loved him very much, 
and it made him happy to know 
that they loved him and wanted to 
give him a pleasant surprise. He 
wrote a poem to tell what hap- 
pened. 


Presentation of the Whole Poem. 
This poem should be read by the 
teacher in an expressive, conversa- 
tional manner. Certain words 
lend themselves to special interpre- 
tation on the basis of their mean- 
ing, such as “And voices soft and 
sweet.” The movement of the 
poem is quiet and peaceful at first 
but becomes more accelerated after 
the fourth stanza. 


Analysis —Let the children tell 
what they liked about the- poem 
and the story; then read by 
stanza, permitting the children to 
discuss what is going on. 

Oral Reading.—The teacher 
should reread the poem expressive- 
ly to the class. Let the children 
read it to see which one can ex- 
press most fully what the author 
felt. Afterwards the poem may be 
given in pantomime. The children 
that like the poem and wish to may 
memorize it in their spare time. 
The class may decide who in- 
terprets it best, and this person 
may give it on a program for an- 
other class. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, if the teacher 
loves poetry and interprets it 
well, she will be able to give the 
children not only the basis for ap- 
preciation and interpretation of 
poetry, but a source of pleasure 
throughout their lives. 


Brief Comments 


By Roy Hrtms, Amelia 








Some teachers do not havea very 
keen sense of ethical practices. 
They sometimes carry complaints 
to highest officials over the heads 
of their immediate superiors. Thus 
school boards have had to wrestle 
with matters that should have 
been settled by the superintend- 
ent and superintendents have been 
troubled with things that should 
have been handled by the principal. 

Teachers of this kind can give 
unending trouble. If such teachers 
would use their gray matter a little 
they could see the folly of their 
action. It is the same as pupils 
taking small matters directly to 
the principal or superintendent 
without first consulting the 
teacher. Such action on the part 
of the pupils would find immediate 
resentment by the teacher. She 
would be justified, and so would 
any principal or superintendent 
when matters are taken over their 
heads. 

The teacher is responsible to 
her immediate superior, and only 
after consulting with him should 
questions be referred to a higher 
authority. 
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The Spelling Difficulty of 1,102 
Words Found In 20 Spellers 


(Continued from Page 11) 


to the teachers, together with the 
spelling list and a tabulation sheet 
for each grade. 

The teachers marked all papers 
and returned them with the tabu- 
lated results to the office of the as- 
sistant superintendent, where the 
papers were rechecked. The writer 
compiled the tabulations and com- 
puted the percentages of correct 
spellings of each word in the sev- 
eral grades. A summarized report 
on the test is presented in Table 
I. The number of individual spell- 
ings of each word is large enough 
to provide reliable data. Accord- 
ing to Ashbaugh, two hundred 
spellings of a word is “amply 
sufficient for the degree of accur- 
acy required in placing words in 
a scale of this type.” 





TABLE I 
NUMBER OF WORDS SPELLED IN HACH 
GRADE 
Number of | Number of | Number of 
Grade Schools Words Spellings of 
Participating| Spelled Each Word 
It Bees 32 43 863 
Lie 32 154 774 
LVeB 31 233 772 
Ve B2ee 32 201 829 
VipB=s 32 203 833 
Vili ee 10 173 557 
Vili Bs 6 95 634 
Totals = 1,102 5,262 














The word lists for the different 
grades with the percentage of cor- 
rect spellings of each word are 
presented in another table. Be- 
cause the words in these lists are 
common to eleven or more of twen- 
ty standard textbooks in spelling 
and are well placed as to grade and 
because they appear to be words 
which are almost certain to be 
used by children in their writing, 
a knowledge of the spelling diffi- 
culty should be of much practical 
use to teachers. The number of 
words in each of the grades from 
the third to the seventh, inclusive, 
is sufficiently large to enable 
teachers to use the lists as an aid 
in the construction of spelling lists, 
supplementary reviews and drills, 
and spelling tests. 
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The Bridge Over the Chasm 


By Mrs. B. F. LANGWORTHY 
President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


(Excerpts from an address on Parent-Teacher Day, Chautauqua Institution, 
Chautauqua, New York, August 10, 1934.) 


}IME was, in American life, 
| when there was no need of a 
| bridge to span the gap be- 

tween home and school, for 
in those days the school teacher 
was an integral part not only of 
the community life, but of every 
family in it. Then the teacher re- 
ceived most of his stipend in “room 
’n’ board,” and lived one month, 
more or less, in each home in the 
district. 

The system had many disadvan- 
tages, but it had the great advantage 
of mutual acquaintance, so inti- 
mate that no tale could be brought 
to or from the school without cer- 
tainty of verification, and there was 
maintained an equality of position 
whch made for harmony between 
the teacher and the taught. 

Then came the flood of material 
prosperity in the United States in 
which tax funds were more easily 
procured, and the teacher demand- 
ed his rights and set up his own 
home and family tree. This flood, 
without anyone realizing it, dug 
the chasm which rapidly deepened 
until the home and school were far 
apart in understanding, sympathy, 
and joint action. The flood, more- 
over, has been so rapid and so quiet 
that we did not know it existed 
until, suddenly, it appeared, deep 
and wide and full of jagged rocks 
and sliding clay. 

Then, only about forty years ago, 
began the task of building across 
this great gap a bridge to connect 
these two most potent influences in 
the life of the American child, the 
home and the school, and this re- 
sulted in the home and school 
movement. 

In the meantime we have learned 
that nothing can be done for the 
child without the understanding 
and codperation of the home and 
school. 

Is it Child Health? It is impossi- 
ble for the health education in the 
school to be effective unless the 
home carries the same or allied 
program. 





Is it Character Education? There 
is no point at which the program 
is more vitally dependent upon in- 
terrelation than in the building of 
character. If the home nullifies the 
teaching of the school in good citi- 
zenship, in spiritual values, in in- 
tegrity, or if the home teaches vir- 
tue and the school scoffs at it, the 
child is in a perilous way, for it all 
ends in cancellation of effort. 


Is it Citizenship? No school can 
plant these ideals into the minds of 
its pupils if the home regards the 
responsibilities of citizenship as 
unimportant. The home must be a 
laboratory for all school-taught cit- 
izenship. 


Is it Recreation? Commercial 
recreations such as motion pictures, 
pool rooms, dance halls, and picnic 
grounds can become an enrichment 
of life or a degradation, according 
to the influence behind each one. 
Many schools are putting into their 
English classes a course on the ap- 
preciation of the motion picture, 
designed to give the pupils an un- 
derstanding of what constitutes a 
good film. If parents, however, per- 
sist in patronizing the most sala- 
cious picture in the fond hope that 
the bad influence will “go over the 
heads of the children,” it is practi- 
cally useless for the schools to at- 
tempt such a study. 


Is it Book Learning? ‘This has 
been generally considered the chief 
function of the school and the help- 
ing of children in “home study” 
has been accepted as a detriment 
by most school authorities, if only 
because parents do it so ill. A home 
which provides no place more con- 
ducive to study than the general 
living-room where a radio shrieks, 
croons, or declaims all day, where 
neighborhood gossip is retailed and 
rehashed, where adults smoke and 
younger children play noisily, is 
making it as nearly impossible as 
may be for the adolescent mind to 
apply itself to meaningless black 
marks in a school book. 
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The Strength of the Home. In 
the last three years it has been 
necessary for the keepers of the 
children’s future to strengthen the 
abutments of the school end of this 
bridge over the chasm, for the 
pounding of the waves of the de- 
pression has threatened to under- 
mine these pillars. Day and night 
we have labored to build up the 
public demand for adequate schools 
for the children. The effort has 
told, and a new understanding of 
and belief in the school are appar- 
ent throughout the land. The sup- 
port of this part of our structure 
must never be allowed to crumble 
through overconfidence. But now 
we must remember the home end 
of the bridge, for this is even more 
important in a time of depression. 
The old adage, ‘When poverty en- 
ters the door, love flies out of the 
window,” held a bitter seed of 
truth. 

The bridge of San Luis Ray need- 
ed only one weak spot to bring ca- 
tastrophe to many lives. The Home 
and School Bridge is no safer if 
there is one loose stone in the abut- 
ments. 

The Parent-Teacher Association 
is the name of this structure which 
spans the chasm. We invite you 
all to use it with us; to become a 
part of the constant stream of 
those who pass to and fro with the 
children of the Nation. If you have 
not tried this way of passage, we 
urge you not to keep to the old 
river ford, down at the bottom of 
the gorge, but to take, with us, the 
short, safe crossing of the Bridge 
Across the Chasm. 


Tomorrow 





I saw Tomorrow marching by 
On little children’s feet: 

Within their forms and faces read 
Her prophecy complete. 


I saw Tomorrow look at me 
From little children’s eyes; 
And thought how carefully we’d 
teach— 
If we were wise! 


—-Myrtle G. Burger in Poetry World. 
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Local Units Representing 100% Membership 


Schools showing registration 100% are here listed though belonging to units not so registered. The num- 
ber is commendable. Errors will be gladly corrected and any omissions will be inserted in the March issue 


of the RECORD. 


ALAMANCE COUNTY 
Jordan Sellers, Burlington 


ANSON COUNTY 
Anson County Training School, Wadesboro 


BEAUFORT COUNTY 
Washington High School, Washington 


BERTIE COUNTY 


Bertie County Training School, Powellsville 
Windsor High School 


BLADEN COUNTY 
Bladen County Unit, Miss BE. I. Douglass, Supervisor 


BRUNSWICK COUNTY 
Brunswick County Training School, Southport 


BUNCOMBE COUNTY 
Stephens-Lee High School, Asheville 
Hill Street School, Asheville 
Burton Street School, Asheville 
Livingston Street School, Asheville 
Mountain Street School, Asheville 


BURKE COUNTY 
Olive Hill School, Morganton 


CAMDEN COUNTY 
Camden County Unit 


CARTERET COUNTY 


Carteret County Unit 
Beaufort High School 
Morehead City High School 


CATAWBA COUNTY 
Ridgeview High School, Hickory 


CHOWAN COUNTY 
Edenton High School 


CRAVEN COUNTY 


Craven County Unit 
West Street School, New Bern 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


State Normal School, Fayetteville 
Southside School, Fayetteville 
EK. E. Smith Elementary School, Fayetteville 


CURRITUCK COUNTY 
Currituck County Unit 


DARE COUNTY 
Roanoke School, Manteo 


DUPLIN COUNTY 
Duplin County Training School, Faison 
Douglass High School, Warsaw 
Wallace High School 
Kenansville High School 


DURHAM COUNTY 


Durham County Unit 

Lyon Park School, Durham 

Pearson Elementary School, Durham 
Wall Town School, Durham 


EDGECOMBE COUNTY 


Rocky Mount City Unit 
Tarboro City Unit 


FORSYTH COUNTY 


Forsyth County Unit 

Winston-Salem Teachers’ College 

Atkins High School, Winston-Salem _ 
Fourteenth Street School, Winston-Salem 
Kimberly Park School, Winston-Salem 
Columbian Heights School, Winston-Salem 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 
Franklin County Training School, Louisburg 


GASTON COUNTY 


Gaston County Unit 

Reid High School, Belmont 
Bessemer City High School 
Cherryville Charter School 


GATES COUNTY 
Gates County Training School, Sunbury 


GRANVILLE COUNTY 

Granville County Unit 

Mary Potter-Albeon-Redstone School, Oxford 

Herndon Avenue Graded School, Oxford 

Colored Orphanage, Oxford 
GUILFORD COUNTY 

Greensboro City Limit 

High Point City Unit 

Palmer Memorial Junior College, Sedalia 
HARNETT COUNTY 

Harnett County Training School, Lillington 
HENDERSON COUNTY 

Sixth Avenue High School, Hendersonville 
HERTFORD COUNTY 

Hertford County Unit 

Waters High School, Winton 
IREDELL COUNTY 

Iredell County Unit 

Morningside High School, Statesville 
JOHNSTON COUNTY 


Johnston County Training School, Smithfield 
Short Journey Elementary School 


LEE COUNTY 
Lee County Teachers Association, which includes the 
City Schools ; 
LENOIR COUNTY 
Kinston City Schools Unit 
LINCOLN COUNTY 
Lincoln County Unit 
MECKLENBURG COUNTY : 
Charlotte City Teachers Association Unit 
MOORE COUNTY 
Pinkney High School, Carthage 
Eagle Springs School 
West Southern Pines School 
NEW HANOVER COUNTY 
Wilmington City Schools Unit 
New Hanover County Unit 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 
Rich Square High School 


PASQUOTANK COUNTY 
P. W. Moore High School, Elizabeth City 


PENDER COUNTY 


Burgaw High School 
Pender County Training School, Rocky Point 


PITT COUNTY 
Greenville City Schools Unit 


ROBESON COUNTY 


Redstone High School, Lumberton 
Robeson County Training School, Maxton 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
Reidsville High School 


Leaksville High School 
ROWAN COUNTY 

Rowan County Unit 

J. C. Price High School, Salisbury 
RUTHERFORD COUNTY 

Rutherford County Unit 





SAMPSON COUNTY 
Sampson County Unit 


UNION COUNTY 
Winchester Avenue High School, Monroe 


WAKE COUNTY 
Washington High School, Raleigh 
Crosby-Garfield School, Raleigh 
Lucile Hunter School, Raleigh 
Oberlin School, Raleigh 
Washington Elementary School, Raleigh 
Wakefield-Zebulon High School 
Berry O’Kelly School, Method 


WARREN COUNTY 


Warren County Unit 
John R. Hawkins High School, Warrenton 
Warren County Training School, Wise 


WAYNE COUNTY 


Goldsboro City Schools Unit 
Carver High School, Mount Olive 























“My DAD” 


Copy of a painting of the artist’s father, by Dr. W. 


A. Cooper, of Charlotte. 


A story of Dr. Cooper’s 


paintings will appear in the March issue of the 
NoRTH CAROLINA TEACHERS RECORD. 
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(OME men look at constitutions with 

sanctimonious reverence, and deem 
them, like the ark of the covenant, too 
sacred to be touched. They ascribe to 
the men of the preceding age a wisdom 
more than human, and suppose what 
they did beyond amendment. I knew 
that age well; I belonged to it and labored 
with it. It deserved well of its country. It 
was very like the present, but without 
the experience of the present —I am cer- 
tainly not an advocate of frequent and 
untried changes in laws and constitutions 
—but I also know that laws and institu- 
tions must go hand in hand with the 
progress of the human mind.” 


oo 


— THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
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Student Counselling As Te Relaicssbo 
Vocational Choice 


ITH most of us a job is 
the focus of our entire 
lives. What our family 
life is at home, what 
our citizenship is, what 
our opportunities for 
education and recrea- 
tion are depend to a large extent 
tipon what we do for our living. 
It consumes most of our waking 
hours and colors our entire exist- 
ence. When the school trains us 
for a living, it can do little better 
than train us for living through 
our chosen work. It happens that 
educational philosophy is cognizant 
of this intimate relationship, for 
John Dewey long ago recognized 
that a vocation is the crux of a 
man’s life and expressed the phi- 
losophy of education that the voca- 
tion should serve as the integrating 
factor of all the educational activ- 
ities. To him “A vocation means 
nothing but such a direction of 
life’s activities as renders them 
perceptibly significant to a person. 
The opposite to a career is neither 
leisure nor culture but aimless- 
ness.” Logically, then, the key to 
happiness is to find out what one is 
fitted to do and to secure an op- 
portunity to doit. The business of 
education or of guidance is to de- 
termine what each person is good 
for and to train him to a mastery 
of that mode of excellence, because 
such development would also se- 





_ cure the fulfillment of social needs 


in the most harmonious way.! 
With this fundamental idea of 
the place of vocation in man’s life 
and education, this paper will at- 
tempt to disclose the need for the 
guidance of young Negro people 
into vocations by disclosing the 
Negro’s relation to the occupa- 
tional world of-today and contrast- 
ing it with the occupational choices 
of Negro students, then indicating 
the meaning and purpose of voca- 
tional guidance, and suggested 





1 John Dewey, Education and Democracy, 


By FRANK S. HorNg, B.S., M.A. 


Acting Principal, Fort Valley N. & I. School 


methods of guidance procedure for 
Negro schools. 


We are all more or less familiar 
with the complex aspect of our oc- 
cupational world of today. Swift, 
technological developments have 
projected us into the midst of a 
new industrial revolution that has 
created problems more rapidly 
than we seem able to solve them. 


“In shop and office, on the farm 
and in the home, the workers of 
America are confused by the 
kaleidoscopic technological and 
economic swirl in which they are 
engulfed; disturbed by the shift- 
ing demands of their occupations; 
discouraged by the uncertain char- 
acter of their employments; 
alarmed by the rising standards 
and requirements of their occupa- 
tions which they must somehow 
meet; and baffled in their efforts 
to meet them because they need 
knowledge and understanding, as 
well as skill, which their daily job 
never would give and is becoming 
less and less able to give them. 

“These difficulties lead to un- 
employment, lowered morale, so- 
cial unrest, reduced income and 
lower standards of living. They 
lead also to growing inability of 
workers to meet the rising stand- 
ards of efficiency in the perform- 
ance of work which competitive 
business has set up in the case of 
industry and commerce; competi- 
tive agriculture in the case of 
farming; and public opinion and 
social expectancy in the case of 
home-making. Entirely aside from 
the question of justice to the be- 
leagured workers of the country 
and of their personal welfare, the 
future of American industry, 
American business, American 
agriculture and the American 
home is at stake.’’? 

This picture is bad enough, in- 


2 United States Department of Interior, Voca- 
tional Education and Changing Conditions, Voca- 
tional Education Bulletin, No. 174, 1934, Office of 
Education, Washington. 


dicating as it does the influence of 
technological advance, occupation- 
al shifts, agricultural disorganiza- 
tion and urbanization. But when 
we consider the position of the 
Negro in this rather startling sit- 
uation, the aspect becomes terrify- 
ing indeed. In addition to the 
general difficulties, he must face 
the barriers of racial prejudice, 
the attitude of the unions, the col- 
lapse of cotton tenancy and all the 
vicissitudes of the marginal work- 
er. To summarize the occupa- 
tional census of 1930 we find that 
of every 1,000 Negro gainfully 
occupied workers, 400 are common 
laborers, 190 servants, 190 farm- 
ers, 100 semi-skilled workers, 80 
skilled workers, 20 are in business - 
and 20 are in the professions. The 
division of work is unsatisfactory. 
The common laborer forms the 
worst paid group in America. 
They labor long hours under the 
worst conditions and their person- 
al liberty, civil rights and political 
freedom are seriously curtailed by 
fear of hunger. 

The servants are also in a pre- 
carious condition. They may be 
sure of food and lodging, but not 
much more. Their hours are un- 
regulated and their reaction is 
careless and inefficient service. 

The skilled and_ semi-skilled 
laborers are at the mercy of the 
trade unions. They are kept out 
of work and discriminated against 
and often can only get work if they 
are willing to scab. The farmers 
and tenants are even worse off. 
The recent study, ““The Collapse of 
Cotton Tenancy,” indicates that 50 
per cent of the farms in the cotton 
belt are run by tenants, most of 
whom see no cash money, and 
those who do average $105.00 a 
year in cash income for a family of 
five. In fact the system of cheat- 
ing and exploitation has reduced 
the Negro farm laborer practically 
to absolute peonage. The rapidly 
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decreasing number of farm owners 
suffer from the general disadvan- 
tages of American farms in addi- 
tion to various color discrimina- 
tions, small capital and legal diffi- 
culties. The emerging profes- 
sional classes face the difficulties of 
the small income of their support- 
ing clientele, while those in trade 
and business have not only this 
same difficulty but, in addition, 
the merciless and almost in- 
escapable competition of white 
business and organized corpora- 
tions with endless capital. Quali- 
fied Negroes find little scope for 
talent and they are crowded down 
on top of the masses into socially 
despised and ill-paid callings. The 
result is a level of income far be- 
low the necessities for life and de- 
velopment, too much labor of 
women and children, poor homes, 
questionable recreation and crime. 
What Negroes need is wider op- 
portunity to work, according to 
their talent, and this is precisely 
what the white world is not willing 
to give them. Philanthropy which 
can be depended on for charity and 
for certain lines of education will 
not, in most cases, give that same 
Negro a job. White labor recog- 
nizes no common ground with col- 
ored labor, and white women are 
continually willing to be exploited 
in such ways as to block the ad- 
vance of Negroes and curtail their 
opportunity. The white church is 
absolutely without voice or pro- 
gram in Negro economic lines. 
As if this picture were not dis- 
mal enough, recent studies of the 
result upon Negro employment of 
the effect of the great depression 
by the National Urban League, by 
Robert Weaver of the Department 
of the Interior and by Ira Reid in- 
dicate that the principal of “last 
hired and first fired” has increas- 
ingly been applied to the marginal 
Negro worker. The so-called “Ne- 
gro jobs” are being taken by white 
workers, chiefly in the personal 
service occupations. The percent- 
age of Negroes among the unem- 
ployed is higher than the popula- 
tion percentage warrants, some- 
times running as high as four, five, 
and six times the percentage for 


’ Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, “I Am Free Black and 
21, How Shall I Harn a Living?’ The Crisis, 
April, 1933, p. 79 £. : 


whites. Competition of whites has 
resulted in further cuts in wages 
and has greatly accentuated un- 
satisfactory division of work 
among Negroes. The Recovery 
Program has shown the _ usual 
type of ‘racial discrimination in 
the expenditure of funds and the 
allotment of work. Very few op- 
portunities have yet been opened 
to skilled Negro workers and re- 
cent studies suggest no answer to 
the question, “Where shall the col- 
lege graduate turn for employ- 
ment?” and seriously question 
whether a college education for 
Negroes continues to be a paying 
investment occupationally. 

In the face of the general com- 
plexity of the problems of the oc- 
cupational world of today and the 
especial difficulties faced by Negro 
workers in addition, let us see 
what are the occupational choices 
made by Negro students. A num- 
ber of studies of this nature have 


been summarized by Dean R. 
O’Hara Lanier, of Houston, 
Texas.4 


Ralph Bullock in his study of 
the Vocational choices of Negro 
high school boys in Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, North Carolina 
and Virginia finds that 87.3% of 
the boys expect to go to college. 
The occupations chosen are very 
limited as to range with the pro- 
fessions leading—medicine with 
21.6% at the top and teaching with 
10.4% next. Medicine, teaching, 
pharmacy, electrical engineering, 
law and ministry include 50% of 
the boys’ choices. The investigator 
comments: “This investigation has 
revealed that the occupations that 
have been chosen by these boys 
were arbitrarily decided upon 
without the slightest reliable in- 
formation upon which to base in- 
telligent choices, and that the 
schools have not only failed to pro- 
vide these boys with scientific vo- 
cational guidance, but have also 
failed to provide them with re- 
liable reading material.5 

Miss M. Parks investigated the 
vocational choices of the students 
of Central High School, Louisville, 


*R. O’Hara Lanier, “The Need of Vocational 
Guidance as Evidenced by and Studies of Negro 
Student Vocational Choices,” The Quarterly 
Journal, Florida A. & M. College. 

5R. W. Bullock, “Study of the Occupational 
Choices of Negro High School Boys,” The Crisis, 
37, 9, Sept. 1980, pp. 301-303. : 


Kentucky, and concluded: “These 
fact that 52% of the students have © 
chosen the professions as voca- — 


tions is significant. In view of 
their opportunities for such work 
this disproportion in occupational 
objectives is lamentable, and sug- 
gests that adequate occupational 
information is needed by our stu- 


dents in helping them to choose an ~ 


occupation wisely.” 


Ambrose Caliver in a personnel 
study of Negro college students 
found 78% preferring professional 
occupations. B. E. Mays in a study 
of 1,714 college students in South- 
ern schools found that the four 
professions, medicine, teaching, the 
ministry, and law, include 59.28% 
of the choices. Among the college 
women, 77.57% chose teaching. 
Dean Lanier concludes from his 


survey: “The plain fact is that, © 


in the main, the area of Negro stu- 
dent choices is narrow as proven 
by the students’ grouping them- 
selves into a few well-known pro- 
fessions. This situation indicates 
more than any other that these 
students have had little guidance 
and are allowed to choose their oc- 
cupations indiscriminately. Poor 
choices of unguided boys and girls 
lead to vocational maladjustment, 
unhappiness, and poor citizenship. 


Crime, poverty and many other of. 


our social evils are due to laek of 
guidance into proper fields of en- 
deavor.”’7 

Charles Johnson, at a conference 
at Fisk, in a report of his study on 
what some 14,000 college graduates 
were doing found 68% were still 
included in the four fields—teach- 
ing, ministry, medicine and law, 
with teaching preponderantly on 
the increase. At the same con- 
ference Mr. Fred McCuistion in- 
dicated how far out of proportion 
with the present vocational oppor- 
tunities were the offerings of the 
Negro colleges and indicated the 
over-balanced emphasis upon 
teacher-training in these schools. 


The danger as indicated by all 
of these studies is the tendency to- 
wards the creation of only two 
classes in Negro life, (1) The 
great mass at the bottom composed 


5M. Parks, Occupational Survey of Negro High 
School Students in Louisville, Ky. Ms. 1930. 
7 R. O’Hara Lanier. op. cit. 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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William Arthur Cooper, Preacher- Painter 


This Story Won the $50.00 Award In the Rosenwald 
National Competition Which Closed O&ober 1, 1935 | 


ILLIAM ARTHUR 
COOPER, D.D., is pri- 
marily a preacher and a 
, es oF painter, but he might 
:. || also be termed a law- 
yer, a lecturer, a teach- 
er, a farmer, a brick 
layer and an insurance agent, for 
all of these vocations have been his 
during the course of his journey to 
the top of the ladder of success. 
' Now his paintings of his own 
race have won high awards in 
New York and have travelled 
throughout the country in exhibi- 
tions, one of them going to the San 
Diego Exposition and another to 
Africa. Now he is pastor of one 
of the oldest Negro churches in 
the South, a lecturer to thousands 
of high school and college students, 
an artist of renown, and is now 
writing a book to be illustrated 
with his own paintings. 

Cooper was born near Hillsboro, 
hee on) June 6, 1895, son. of 
Young Gaston Cooper, a Negro 
field hand and trainer of ’possum 
dogs, and Annie Cooper, a respect- 
ed Negro woman with a grammar 
school education who at the age of 
(14 was teaching other members of 
her race how to read and write. 

As a small boy he worked in the 
fields, worming and stemming to- 
bacco, chopping cotton, hoeing 
corn, and during four months of 
the winter he attended a mission 
school for Negroes in Hillsboro. In 
the summer time he worked as a 
janitor, cook and house-boy. 

At the age of 14 he began to 
support himself entirely and en- 
tered the Industrial Institute at 
High Point as a work student, 
which meant that in return for his 
board and room and education he 
would. get up at 5 o’clock in the 
mornings to milk the cows, plow 
the corn and hoe the cotton on the 
school farm. The second year he 


By WALTER SPEARMAN 
Charlotte, N. C. 


took up brick laying and continued 
his study. 

He next entered the National 
Religious Training School at Dur- 
ham, for his early enthusiasm for 
preaching had developed into a 
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strong desire to become a minister. 
Taking the four-year theological 
course in two years while still 
working his way, he received his 
Bachelor of Theology degree in 
1914 at the age of 18. 

The day after he was graduated, 
Cooper went to Wilson, N. C., and 
started selling insurance six days 
a week and preaching at a small 
Negro church on the seventh. Soon 
there was a vacancy in the high 
school, and he became principal 
and teacher, still preaching on 
Sunday and now studying law 
every night. In 1922 he passed the 
State Bar examination and was 
admitted into the North Carolina 
Bar Association. 

It was in 1920 that this preacher 
and teacher became interested in 
art. Laid up at his home in Bur- 


lington with a severe cold, he 
picked up a piece of cardboard and 
some water colors used by the 
children he was teaching and de- 
cided to draw a simple picture 
illustrating the Biblical quotation: 
“Wide is the gate and broad is the 
way that leadeth to destruction, 
but strait is the gate and narrow 
the way which leadeth unto life, 
and few there be that find it.” 


So pleased were members of his 
congregation when they saw the 
picture that Cooper was encour- 
aged and looked around him for 
other things to paint. He found 
fellow members of his race—field 
hands, teachers, pickaninnies, 
cooks and washerwomen. With- 
out any formal lessons he kept 
right on working. 

There were plenty of discourage- 
ments. After he had studied hard 
and passed the bar exam, the con- 
gregation of the small rural 
church where he was preaching 
voted that they “didn’t want any 
lawyer preaching to them,” so he 
gave up any practice of law. 

Turning more than ever to art 
in his spare time, he painted a por- 
trait of an outstanding Negro 
business man and took his canvass 
to the man’s office—but the man 
called in his office force and they 
all laughed at the crude attempts 
of the artist. 

A few years later there was no 
laughing. For Cooper continued 
to paint, and in 1931 his canvass, 
“The Vanishing Washerwoman,” 
was not only accepted to hang in 
the Negro Art Exhibition spon- 
sored in New York City by the 
Harmon Foundation, but it even 
won an Honorable Mention from 
the judges and high praise from 
the art critics of the metropolitan 
dailies. 

From his rise was 
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phenomenal. Still without any 
formal art training, he worked 
with Clement Strudwick in the 
Strudwick studio at Hillsboro, 
getting suggestions and criticisms 
from his fellow artist, and later 
worked with George Aide in Char- 
lotte at the Charlotte Woman’s 
Club. 

In the past four years his work 
has been widely recognized. In 
1933 three of his portraits were 
selected for the Harmon Exhibi- 
tion, and in 1984-35 his work trav- 
elled in the Harmon Foundation- 
College Arts Exhibition. 

He has held exhibitions of his 
work at the Charlotte Woman’s 
Club, the Charlotte Public Library, 
the Charlotte Little Theater, John- 
son C. Smith University in Char- 
lotte, Shaw University in Raleigh, 
State Normal School for Negroes 
at Fayetteville, North Carolina 
School for Negroes at Durham, 
Howard University in Washing- 
ton, North Carolina State Teach- 
ers Convention in Raleigh, Bennett 
College, Livingstone College, New 
Jersey State Museum, Valentine 
Museum at Richmond, Va., and 
other institutions. 

At the North Carolina State 
Fair this year his portrait of a 
Negro girl, “Okella,’”’ was awarded 
the first prize in portraiture. He 
also organized the first Statewide 
exhibition of the work of Negro 
artists, and was awarded a silver 
medal for his painting, “Little 
Brother.” 

A number of his portraits of 
prominent Negro educators have 
been bought by educational institu- 
tions to be hung in the school 
buildings. A portrait of Dr. Char- 
lotte Hawkins Brown hangs in the 
Palmer Memorial Institute, one of 
Dr. P. W. Moore in the State 
Normal School at Elizabeth City, 
one of Dr. J. E. Aggrey at Aggrey 
Memorial School, T. C. Walker and 
“Mrs. Weaver” at Hampton Insti- 
tute. 

For the first few years painting 
proved an expensive hobby with 
Cooper and he found it extremely 
difficult to spare enough of his min- 
isterial salary from his living ex- 
penses for buying paints and can- 
vass, but orders for portraits in 
the past two years have amounted 
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to about $500, two of the largest 
single orders bringing in $125 
each and another one was $85. 

Cooper now has the title of Doc- 
tor of Divinity, for Livingstone 
College presented him with that 
degree at the 1934 commencement 
exercises. 


All the while Cooper has been 
working so hard with his art 
career he has never for a moment 
neglected his duties as a minister. 
In fact he has skillfully made the 
one vocation augment his merits in 
the other. 

Tying in his painting with his 
preaching, Rev. Cooper painted a 
portrait of the oldest woman of 
his church for ‘“‘Mother’s Day” and 
used it as a basis for one of his 
most eloquent sermons. An early 
canvas called “A Slave and His 
Hope” shows an old Negro man 
with his Bible across his knees. 
His painting of Dr. Francis E. 
Clark, founder of the World’s 
Christian Endeavor Society, was 
unveiled at the International 
Christian Endeavor Convention at 
Milwaukee, Wis., in 1933. His 
painting of “Little Brother” is be- 
ing used as the cover page for the 
Methodist Church’s elementary 
magazine. His portrait of Annie 
W. Blackwell, leader in the A.M.E. 
Zion church, is hanging in the 
Blackwell Memorial building at 
Monrovia, Liberia, Africa. 

In August, 1934, he was asked to 
paint a picture illustrating the 
theme of the general church school 
convention of the A.M.E. Zion 
church. This canvas, “Christ in 
the Life of Today,’ was unveiled 
at the conference held in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and served as an in- 
spiration for the sessions. 

Now a member of the North 
Carolina Inter-Racial Commission, 
Rev. Cooper is doing his best to 
foster a more friendly feeling and 
a better understanding between 
the races. He and his paintings 
have made a “good will” tour 
through North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia with the Hampton Quartet 
into the Negro high schools and 
colleges and into the white colleges 
and universities. As a lyceum 
number during the past summer he 
also visited eight summer schools 
for Negro teachers in North Caro- 
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lina, exhibiting 16 of his own 
paintings and speaking to 2,500 
teachers on “The Value of Art in 
Human Living.” 

Under the auspices of Dr. N. C. 
Newbold, of the N. C. State De- 
partment of Education, and Miss 
Leila Mechlin, of the American 
Federation of Arts, and C. C. 
Spaulding, prominent Negro busi- 
nessman of Durham, Rev. Cooper 
has been asked to take his paint- 
ings and his lecture on art into the 
Negro high schools of the State to 
encourage artistic talent in Negro 
students and to teach them some- 
thing of the appreciation of art. 

Frequent other demands for art 
lectures have been made upon the 
artist. At the Dogwood Blossom 
Festival at Southern Pines, N. C., 


.he was guest speaker on Old 


Slaves Day. He gave the opening 
address of Art Week celebration 
at Shaw University in Raleigh, a 
lecture for Negro History Week in 
Winston-Salem, and the closing 
address for Negro History Week 
at Lincoln Academy at Kings 
Mountain. 

The North Carolina State De- 
partment of Education has ap- 
pointed a committee of 25 persons 
to place art in the Negro schools 
of the State, and a sub-committee 
of five is to see that Cooper’s par- 
ticular work is sent to the schools 
as a part of their art appreciation 
program. 

But not all of Cooper’s contacts 
with the public have been en- 
couraging. While there have been 
few actual rebuffs, there has been 
a general apathy and disinterest. 
For example, since he came to 
make his home in Charlotte, a 
movement was started to raise 
funds to give him a year’s training 
in the art schools of this country 
or abroad. The drive was launched 
with gusto, representatives were 
named from the civic clubs, the 
Woman’s Club, the Little Theater, 
the Charity League, the Junior 
League, the Ministerial Associa- 
tion, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Newspaper publicity gave col- 
umns on the local genius who had 
made good in the field of art. A 
few $5 and $10 subscriptions were 
given—and then the movement fell 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Meeting the N. eeds of High School Pupils 
In the Biology Course 


By HENRY E. FOOTSON 


Instructor In Biology, J. R. Hawkins High School, Warrenton, N. C. 


HE essence of education 

is in the behavior pat- 

tern which it sets up, 

® || either actual in the 

form of special abilities 

or virtual in the form 

of attitudes. The func- 

tion of education is to modify the 

individual’s outlook and develop 

right attitudes toward life. Un- 

less a child is personally different 

at the end of a course from what 

he was at the beginning the course 

has been a failure so far as he is 
concerned.” 

Using this or a similar-meaning 
philosophy for secondary educa- 
tion, the biology teacher meets a 
dilemma. His subject is one that 
has to meet the needs of three dis- 
tinct types of pupils: 

(1) Those who will drop out at 
the end of the course—or before 
completion. 

(2) Those who will finish high 
school and discontinue their scho- 
lastic training. 

(3) Those who will go to col- 
lege and further pursue biological 
science courses. 

In what way can the biology 
course best meet the needs of each 
of the three groups without losing 
the interest of the other groups? 

If it were possible to separate 
each of these groups having sepa- 
rate aims and realizing certain 
different definite objectives char- 
acteristic to the needs of each 
group, it would be a comparatively 
easy task. One would meet no 
little difficulty in trying to arrange 
such a homogeneous grouping, 
even were it possible to know in 
advance just which child would 
fall in any given group. Not only 
would such a procedure be peda- 
gogically unsound but impractical 
and impossible. 

Most of our authorities agree 
upon the following as certain ob- 


jectives that should be the aim of 
each course in secondary schools: 


(1) Health. 

(2) Command of fundamental 
processes. 

(3) Worthy home-membership. 

(4) Vocation. 

(5) Citizenship. 

(6) Worthy use of leisure time. 

(7) Ethical character. 


The specific aims of biology are 
as follows: 

(1) Problems of health. 

(2) The biological sciences 
should develop the pupil’s purpose- 
ful interest in the life of the en- 
vironment by giving a first-hand 
acquaintance with plant and ani- 
mal neighbors. 

(3) They should emphasize 
some of the most important ap- 
plications of biological science to 
human activities and to general in- 
dividual human welfare, and 
especially should familiarize the 
pupil with the structure and func- 
tions of his own body, to the end 
that he may know why he must 
live healthfully in order to live 
happily and usefully. 

(4) They should train the pu- 
pil to observe life phenomena ac- 
curately and to form logical con- 
clusions through the solution of 
problems and through projects es- 
sential to the productive work of 
agriculture, gardening, etc. 

(5) They should enrich the life 
of the pupil through the aesthetic 
appeal of plants and animals 
studied, to the end that he may 
appreciate and enjoy nature. 

(6) They should demonstrate to 
the pupil the value of intensive 
study of biological science as a 
means through which scientific 
progress is attained. In view of 
what science has meant to our 
present-day civilization and in 
view of the measure in which the 
methods and results of scientific 


investigation are today reflected in 
intelligent thought and intelligent 
action, the need of the life sciences 
in the education of modern citi- 
zens cannot be ignored. 

Just how many of the above 
mentioned aims should be realized 
in each group? Is it a matter of 
emphasizing certain specific ideas 
for the benefit of each group? Or, 
should the presentation be of such 
a nature that each group has an 
equal opportunity to receive cer- 
tain facts, build up certain atti- 
tudes in a natural way mainly by 
points of interest? The writer is 
of the opinion that an affirmative 
answer to the last question goes a 
long way in meeting the needs of 
the three previously mentioned 
groups. Lack of space will not 
permit my using more than one 
unit to show how this might be 
done. 

TITLE OF UNIT—BIRDS 
General Aim of Unit: 

To gain a greater appreciation 
of our environment through the 
study of the home, family life, 
habits, and structure of birds. 
Specifie Aims: 

To be able to recognize at least 
fifty birds common to the local 
community. 

To be able to recognize those 
birds that are friends to man and 
those that are enemies. 

To learn something of the struc- 
ture of birds in order that a better 
understanding may be obtained of 
how the life processes are carried 
on. 

To gain an appreciation of the 
aesthetic through the observation 
of their habits, songs, and other 
interesting characteristics. 

To gather information of how 
we might help to increase our 
present supply of birds and the 
value of conservation of our valu- 
able animal life. 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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28 
N considering, first, what 
the home room is, there 
] are several interesting 
@ || definitions that have 
5 been given for it. Mc- 


(C&A 2) 


Kown defines it as a 
place where the pupil 


becomes the curriculum—the sub- 
ject studied, worked with, learned 
about; it corresponds very closely 


to 
to 
tu 
a 


a family in a social structure as 
the creation of wholesome atti- 
des and relations, the getting of 
definite concept of socialization 


and a full realization of individual 


responsibility. 
clearing-house 


Others call it a 
for information, 


the backbone of the school, the life 
blood of the school, the hub, pulse 


or barometer of the school. 


In all, 


we who have home rooms feel that 
the home room does form the 
nucleus of the school unit. 


A. PURPOSES AND AIMS 
The purposes and aims of the 


home room can be listed under nine 
major headings: 


ir 


To develop desirable pupil-teacher re- 
lationship; that is, to acquaint the 
teacher with the pupil and the pupil 
with the teacher—a place for locating 
weaknesses, lacks, deficiencies, getting 
personality make-ups, ideals, habits, 
ambitions, and in developing a pro- 
gram to improve these. 

To guide the pupil. This involves the 

discovery of individual capacities, in- 

terests, and adaptation to school fa- 
cilities. : 

a. Personal guidance—education in 
proper ideals, materials, manners, 
habits such as dress, grooming, 
voice, conversation, thrift, friends, 
associations, and individual prob- 
lems. 

b. Educational guidance—to acquaint 
pupils with the purposes of ma- 
terials and methods of education, 
the proper emotional attitude to- 
ward school and methods of study- 
ing. 

ec. Social guidance—to educate him so 
that he can take his place in so- 
ciety with ease and without em- 
barrassment; the place where he is 
taught the proper relationship with 
authority and with his fellows. 

d. Moral guidance. The home room is 
the place for the establishment of 
habits, ideals, attitudes, apprecia- 
tion of his own _ responsibilities, 
duties, and obligations. 


. To promote 


1. Home room records. 


By Dorotuy 8S. LEWIS 
Mary Potter School, Oxford, N. C. 


e. Recreational guidance. 

f. Vocational guidance. 

g. Physical guidance. 

To develop desirable ideals and habits 
of citizenship—a development of ideals 
and attitudes of loyalty, fairplay, hon- 
esty, tolerance, initiative, leadership, 
followership, dependability, good 
sportsmanship, and resourcefulness. 


. To expedite the handling of adminis- 


trative routine, new regulations, tak- 
ing attendance, giving out supplies, 
etc. i 
participation in extra- 
curricular activities. 


. To acquaint pupils with traditions and 


policies of the school. 
To maintain high scholarship. 


. To help pupils have a healthy emo- 


tional life. 


. To develop an attitude in regard to 


beauty—appreciation for music, 
literature, attractive surroundings. 


art, 


B. ORGANIZATION 


. The officers of a home room can be 


similar to those of any other organi- 
zation. 


. Special committees. 


a. Scholarship. 

b. Good housekeeping. 

c. Welfare. 

d. Publicity. 

e. Boosters, 

f. Manners and conduct. 

g. Health squad. 

h. Debating. 

i, Literary. 

j. Dramatics. 

k. Current events. 

eAgts 

Committees b, f, h, i, k, are especially 
good in that they would maintain 
neatness and order about the room, 
observe and correct breaches of 
manners or conduct on the part of 
the home room members, arrange 
for inter- and intra-room and class 
debates, give brief reviews of 
worthwhile books and arrange lit- 
erary programs, and bring before 
the group current items of impor- 
tance. 


C. ACTIVITIES 


If a.cumulative 
record is kept of each pupil all items 
needed by the teacher, the adminis- 
tration, and the public are available 
at any time. It is a sort of photo- 
graph of the pupil in that at a glance 
one can tell when he entered, his 
home room teachers, his personal 
rating, standard of living, scholar- 
ship and attendance, and intelligence 
and achievement test scores. 


2. Character 


education. One school 
made a study of reasons why indi- 
viduals were discharged from certain 
factories and other industrial institu- 
tions. Only 34.2% were found to have 
been discharged because of lack of 
technical skill or knowledge while 
62.4% were discharged for lack of 
social understanding involving such 
traits as unreliability, carelessness, 
and habitual lateness. This study 
alone gives some idea of the impor- 
tance of character education, the bur- 
den of which falls on the school and 
on the home room in particular. 
This training can take the direct or 
indirect method. In the direct, some 
schools teach character 15 minutes 
every morning, some once a week or 
a month, through class discussions, 
reports, debates, compositions, drama- 
tization, Elgin, Ill., has a program 
for character study according to the 
following plan: morals on Monday, 
manners on Tuesday, respect for 
property on Wednesday, safety on 
Thursday, thrift and patriotism on 
Friday. Newark, N. J., schools have 
a topic each month: September, in- 
dustry and good workmanship; Oc- 
tober, codperation; November, duty 
and service; December, reverence 
and respect, etc. 

The indirect method is to teach 
character at the psychological mo- 
ment. 

After giving these lessons tests can 
be given to measure growth of atti- 
tudes, those by which the teacher 
evaluates the pupil, the evaluation of 
pupil by another pupil, and the evalu- 
ation of pupil by himself. 


. Guidance of pupils exhibiting intro- 


version-extroversion and ascendance- 
submission traits. Introversion and 
extroversion have gained wide atten- 
tion within recent years. It is one 
approach to the confused tangle of 
neurotic, psychopathic, and delin- 
quent behavior patterns with which 
we have to deal. Direct observation 
and tests are used to detect various 
types of personalities. Such tests as 
the Personality Inventory Bernreuter 
Scale and the Ascendance-Submission 
Reaction Study by Alport and Alport ~ 
prove useful. Home room record 
cards may show inherent nervous con- 
ditions. Give the pupil social guid- 
ance since lack of social adjustment 
ig one of the important causes of 
introversion-extroversion. 
thorities believe that various intro- 
version-extroversion and ascendance- 
submission traits are basic in certain 
vocations. The introvert female 
would do. well majoring in physical 


(Continued on Page 34) _ 
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Adventures With Our Reading Program 


By Mrs. MAMIE L. SCARLETTE 
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Principal, Fast Washington Street Primary School, Greensboro, N. C. 


UR first grades start 
(*) school life in an envi- 
ronment which devel- 
@/ ops an interest in read- 
ing activities. 
Each 1B classroom 
has a library table with 
beautifully illustrated bright col- 
ored picture books conveniently 
accessible to the pupils. The 
attractive and interesting bulletin 
boards are low enough for the 
children to enjoy the pictures with 
short stories or sentences printed 
beneath them the word-picture- 
dictionaries and pictures for story- 
telling. There are labels on chairs, 
tables, windows, blackboards, etc. 
In the child’s new surroundings, 
his creative activity finds outlet in 
such experiences as building a bird 
house, a circus, a doll house, or a 
farm. Reading begins in the pre- 
primer stage with codperative 
stories made by the children under 
the guidance of the teacher. This 
material based on trips or class- 


- room activities is familiar and in- 


teresting to the child because it 
comes out of his experience. 
_ Early in the year the classes are 
divided into X, Y, Z groups. They 
are regrouped as rapidly as they 
show sufficient growth and de- 
velopment. 

There is available for use in 


. each first grade two sets of work- 


book materials, eighteen or twenty 
different sets of readers. 


Reading in this grade includes a 
variety of materials as the first 
grade class newspaper, charts, 
silent and oral reading based on 
many stories, selections from regu- 
lar texts and reading in connec- 
tion with social study units as 
home life, health safety. 

The children use many types of 
purposeful silent reading seat 
in manu- 
script or with a large seat work 


_ printing outfit and hectographed 


or mimeographed. 


Frequent informal tests are 
given to determine the type of cor- 
rective teaching needed. 

Our second and third grade pro- 
gram is carried out on the same 
general principles as our first 
grade program. 

There is much reading in con- 
nection with classroom activities 
as bulletin board materials, such 
as selected papers of excellent 
work, clippings from: children’s 


For example, in the study of In- 
dian life there is available for 
reading or pupils reports sets of 
the following interesting books: 
Little White Chief; Little World 
Children; How the Indians Lived, 
Dearborn; Five Little Strangers, 
Schwartz; Child Life in Other 
Lands, Perdue; Around the World 
with the Children, Tolman; Indian 
Days of Long Ago, Curtis; 
Legends of the Red Children, and 








AN ACTIVITY IN THE HAST WASHINGTON STREET PRIMARY SCHOOL 


magazines, charts showing prog- 
ress in arithmetic or _ spelling, 
Book Week or Health Week post- 
ers, Nature and special holiday 
materials. 

In the second and third grades 
our children begin the organiza- 
tion of reading clubs. Through 
these clubs they are learning to en- 
tertain one another by reading 
aloud interesting stories and 
poems, building an interest in 
sharing worthwhile reading ex- 
periences, and developing a desir- 
able attitude towards books and 
reading for pleasure. Reading in 
connection with social or commu- 
nity life in the second grade, or 
Indian life in the third grade, pro- 
vides much reading material and 
purposeful silent reading seat ac- 
tivities. ; 


a number of school readers con- 
taining stories and poems of In- 
dian life. 

Reading materials for these 
grades include work books and 
from twenty to thirty different 
sets of readers for each second and 
third grade. Reading in our 
schools for grades 4-7 is an en- 
largement and an extension of the 
work in the lower grades. In our 
program for these groups we pro- 
vide both library and reading 
periods. In some grades where 
the class schedule does not pro- 
vide for both periods we have a 
library table with a variety of 
books. 

Important classroom activities 
are current events clubs, class- 
room newspaper, school news- 
paper, book reports, collection of 
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historical, geographical or nature 
material for bulletin boards, re- 
ports on special assignments, 
dramatizing selections read, read- 
ing descriptions accompanying 
pictures used for slide lessons and 
finding added information in ref- 
erence books. In these grades we 
use a wider range of materials. 
For example, in the fourth grades 
we have available twenty-three 
different sets of readers—includ- 
ing basal, co-basal and supple- 
mentary readers. 

For group reading we have sets 
of readers of varying difficulty. 
The teacher may select special ma- 
terial of the proper level of diffi- 
culty for inferior, average, or su- 
perior groups. There are sets of 
books which give special training 
in silent reading, small sets which 
we use for group to group audi- 
ence reading. The children gain 
much help in study habits from 
readers with carefully developed 
lessons in different fields of content 
subjects as history, arithmetic, 
geography, science, etc., and ma- 
terials for remedial work as Mc- 
Call Crabb Standard Test Lessons. 


In connection with the fourth 
grade social study program, there 
are available for each fourth grade 
sets of the following books: Find- 
ing America, Smallridge & Pax- 
son; In the Days of Young Wash- 
ington, Turner; Pathfinders by 
Land and Sea; Seven Little Sisters, 
Trading and Exploring, Luther; 
Boys and Girls of Colonial Days, 
Mulliken; Holland, Belgium and 
Denmark; Homes Far Away, Fair- 
grove; In Storeland; Northward 
*Ho!; Our Little Friends of Es- 
kimoland; Big People and Little 
People of Other Lands; Little 
World Children; Dutch Twins; 
Holland Stories; ete. 


Some favorite sets for use with 
the fifth grade group in connection 
with social studies are: From 
Panama to Cape Horn; Cuba and 
Porto Rico; South America Today ; 
Hawaii and the Philippines; Dis- 
covering N. C.; Adventuring in 
Young America; Building Our 
Country; Through California and 
the Great Southwest; North 
America by Plane and Train; and 
Two Great Southerners. 


Our sixth grades find great joy 


in making group and individual re- 
ports from the following sets of 
books: Asia, the Great Continent; 
The Middle Country; China and 
Japan; To Thasa in Disguise; Our 
Nation’s Heritage; Little Journeys 
to Italy, Spain and Portugal; The 
Enchanted Past; etc. 

For grades 1-7 there is avail- 
able work type and recreatory 
material, each of which contains 
materials for oral and silent read- 
ing. Teacher’s manuals are pro- 
vided for use with the work type 
readers. 

In our supplementary group are 
Purpose of Character readers, in- 
teresting story books, literary, 
science, history, art, geography, 
and other special groups. 

Through the variety of reading 
materials the children are brought 
in contact in a large way with the 
fields of science, literature, biog- 
raphy, travel, nature geography, 
history, art, manners and customs 
of people. 

The magazines and papers for 
individual reading are varied as to 
content, interest-appeal and diffi- 
culty. The following papers and 
magazines are available: Wee Wis- 
dom; Scouting; American Boy; 
American Girl; Boy’s Life; Open 
Road to Reading for Boys; St. 
Nicholas; Popular Science; Popu- 
lar Mechanics; Weekly Readers; 
Safety Education; Norfolk Journal 
and Guide. 

Adventures with our reading 
program have provided many in- 
teresting experiences for children 
and teachers. This program is not 
only training in desirable habits, 
skills, abilities, appreciations, but 
is also enlarging and enriching the 
lives of many. It is developing 
character-building attitudes and 
ideals. It is making a big con- 
tribution to the child who goes 
forth everyday and what he sees 
and hears that he becomes. 


“And though all the winds of doc- 
trine were let loose to play upon 
the earth, so Truth be in the field, 
we do injuriously by licensing and 
prohibiting to misdoubt her 
strength. Let her and Falsehood 
grapple; who ever knew Truth 
put to worse in a free and open 


encounter ?” ; 
ter —John Milton, 1644. 
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Ninth Annual Older 


Boys’ Conference 





To BE HELD AT THE WASHINGTON 
HIGH SCHOOL, RALEIGH, N. C. 


The ninth annual Negro Older 
Boys’ Conference will be held at 
the Washington High School, Fri- 
day, Saturday, and Sunday, April 
3, 4, 5. The theme of the Confer- 
ence is Facing the Issues of Life. 
The registration fee for each dele- 
gate will be $2.00. This takes 
care of rooming and board while 
in Raleigh. Each school or group 
represented will be expected to pay 
a membership fee of $1.00. This 
will take care of the general run- 
ning expense of the Older Boys’ 
Conference. 

Hi-Y clubs, schools, church or- 
ganizations, Y.M.C.A. organiza- 
tions and high schools may be 
represented. The schools and 
other organizations are asked to 
send the names of their delegates 
and registration fee to Henry T. 
Johnson, Executive Secretary, 
North Carolina Negro Older Boys’ 
Conference, Washington High 


School, Raleigh, N. C. 


Erosion 





“Hordes of gullies now remind us 
We should build our lands to 
stay, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Fields that have not washed 
away; 
When our boys assume the mort- 
gage 
On the land that’s had our toil, 
They’ll not have to ask the ques- 
tion, 
‘Here’s the farm, but where’s the 
S01] feu 
—Author Unknown. 


This writer refers to soil ero- 
sion, which is the loosening and 
removal of soil from its previous 
resting place by the action of — 
water. 
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The Teacher's Relation To the Parents 


HE teacher bears a spec- 
ial relation to the par- 
ents of the pupils under 
® |; her care. It was the 
parents who delegated 
the task of instructing, 
training, and directing 
the educational development of 
their pupils. Why has this been 
done? The parents are too busy or 
do not have the ability or the prep- 
aration which would enable them 
to do the task. The teacher has a 
duty to perform. If it is done to 
the best of her ability the children 
will develop educationally; if not, 
they will not gain the educational 
equipment which will enable them 
to meet any situation throughout 
life. The parents knowing the na- 
ture of service the teacher has to 
render should be sympathetic and 
ever-ready to assist. There are 
numbers of ways in which parents 
can help the teacher: giving such 
information regarding the peculiar 
physical or mental condition and 
the temperament of the child as 
will enable the teacher to deal in- 
telligently with his case. 

A teacher has more to consider 
than just her class. She must 
think of the community in which 
she is working. She may be very 
learned and very apt to teach, and 
yet fail of success in her district. 
It is highly important that she 
should cultivate those social quali- 
ties which will greatly increase her 
usefulness. When a teacher enters 
a district she should feel it a duty 
to excite interest among the pa- 
trons of the school. She should 
work in such a way as to reach 
every child connected with the 
school in such a way that he will 
cheerfully coéperate with her in 
all of her endeavors. She should 
work in such a way that parents 
will see that she has the child’s 
interest at heart. 

The teacher should seek oppor- 


of Her Pupils 


By Miss D. I. UTLEY 
Ridgeview High School, Hickory, N. C. 


tunities to converse with the par- 
ents concerning the interests of 
the children. The teacher must 
make the way. Why not visit each 
parent whose child you have? In- 
troduce yourself and talk freely 
with them about your duty to the 
children and themselves. By such 
an intercourse, perhaps a differ- 
ence of opinion, a prejudice, or a 
suspicion may be removed, and a 
foundation of mutual understand- 
ing be laid. If there could be more 
meetings between parents and 
teachers a better result would be 
obtained in the classroom. 

All plans should be so worked 
out that parents wishing to under- 
stand them more fully, the teacher 
will be able to explain. There 
should be confidence between par- 
ent and teacher. Of course, this 
can’t be built up over night. Since 
confidence can’t be attained over 
night the teacher and _ parent 
should talk freely together. The 
teacher’s plans should be discussed. 
If the plans the teacher has laid 
out are not wholly agreed upon by 
the parent, the teacher should 
show why she made such sugges- 
tions. Parents, generally, are will- 
ing to listen as their children are 
involved. Why not invite inquiry 
concerning all plans? Most par- 
ents are suspicious of the move- 
ments of the teachers. A wish was 
once made—“‘that the walls of the 
schoolrooms were transparent.” 
That would be good since the 
teacher’s-every movement could be 
observed. 

Some parents are shy of visiting 


% Cy 


HOSE people who do not 

understand a thing, how- 
ever excellent it may be, are 
usually opposed to it. The 
tragedy is: many of them re- 
main opposed to it. 








the school. Each teacher should 
take it upon herself to encourage 
the parents to visit the classroom. 
Why not invite them to come in on 
a certain day at a definite hour? 
It is a great temptation, on the 
part of the teacher, to exhibit her 
smart pupils, thus obtaining 
praise for herself. Why not show 
them the dull as well as smart 
pupils—so the parents will see the 
trials as well as its encourage- 
ments? 

Have you ever had a parent of 
one of your pupils ask, “How is 
my boy getting along?” Did you 
say, “very well,” or were you 
frank in your representation con- 
cerning the pupil? A parent has 
a right to know and the teacher 
should speak the truth. Suppose 
the teacher says, ‘‘very well,” then 
at the end of the term the pupil 
does not show up well—can you 
imagine what the parent thinks of 
you? For this reason and for her 
own reputation, and for the wel- 
fare of the child, nothing should 
be held back. The parent will 
thank the teacher for her frank- 
ness and cooperation between par- 
ent and teacher will be borne; 
which in time will improve the 
child’s educational development. 

I have known some teachers 
who have laughed at the opinions 
of the parents, saying: ‘They 
know not what they say.” They 
also say, ““When I finish my duty 
in school at 8 o’clock, there is noth- 
ing more to be done until the next 
MOrnineadyeo LS e wl telS sala than 
parents are compelled to cooperate 
with the teachers. If parents are 
not as interested as they should 
be, it is the teacher’s duty to excite 
their interest and to win them to 
her aid by all the proper means in 
her power. If each teacher keeps 
this in mind the school will pro- 
gress and at the same time her 
personal improvement is advanced. 
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DOCTOR GEORGE CLAYTON SHAW 


An Appreciation 


ile innate modesty of our deceased friend, the 
Rev. George Clayton Shaw, D.D., would, I am 
sure, dictate to any one writing a sketch of his life 
to refrain from excessive panegyric. 

But upon the teachers of North Carolina whose co- 
worker he was, during his entire public career, is 
imposed the obligation and to them comes the priv- 
ilege of rescuing from oblivion and preserving in 
the Land of Memory the sterling qualities and 
splendid service of one who commanded the respect 
and won the love of all who came within the sphere 
of his winning personality. 

Dr. Shaw led a full and active life in both church 
and civic affairs. At the time of his death he was 
the Treasurer of the State Teachers Association, a 
position held for five years; Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the Oxford Colored Orphanage; mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of Johnson C. Smith 
University ; Member of the Inter-Racial Commission ; 
a member of the Omega Psi Phi fraternity; author of 
a biography of John Chavis, a pioneer Negro educa- 
tor in North Carolina. 

However, his real and enduring monument is over 
there at Oxford, crystallized in the Mary Potter 
School which he founded and over which he presided 
with great success for forty-five years. The school 
has been a beacon light for the Negro youth in Gran- 
ville County and the entire State. He built it up 


~and the teachers associated with him may still bask 
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from a small parochial school to its present five 
six splendid brick structures. His successor th 


in the reflected glory of his illustrious achievement — 
and wear the laurels his service has won. 

From early youth to the end of his eminently use- 
ful life he gave of his best in the training and dis- 
cipling.of youth. As founder and first president of 
the school he rendered the church and the State a 
service which time alone can measure. Mary Potter 
and the Darling Memorial Presbyterian Church, both 
at Oxford, are together his magnum opus. 

His vision in the beginning pictured for him what 
these two great human agencies working together 
could become, and to the task of bringing that vision 
to fruition he dedicated his time, his talent, his 
energy. 

When accumulating years rendered it necessary to 
turn over the physical management of the school to 
another, he showed good judgment in the selection of 
a young and devoted friend and co-worker, the Rev. 
H. S. Davis. 


As president emeritus his active interest in the 


' welfare of the school knew no abatement and to the 


day of his passing his advice was sought and his 
counsel heeded, and this because his successor and 
all the friends of the school knew full well he had 
won his laurels and rejoiced in seeing him wear 
them. If there was one of his many fine qualities 
that stood out more strongly than the rest it was 
the spirit of kindliness. In this world there are 
some who seem to delight in giving pain by the © 
severity of their remarks. Dr. Shaw was in relation 
with those brought into contact with him socially or | 
in business the very antithesis of this. He was 
known by the kindliness of his words and still more 
by the kindliness of his acts. 

In the discussion of matters of minor import he 
gladly yielded the point with a “nolo contendere.” He 
cordially disliked controversy and ever played the 
part of pacificator. In vital matters he had strong — 
convictions and in debate gave no quarter. 7 


His passing was doubtless as he would have wished 
it. The hum of campus life floating into the win- 
dows of his home; friends and loved ones gathered 
about him; on the first day of the New Year “He 
gave his honor to the world again, his better part to 
Heaven, and slept in peace.” — aan? 

He rounded out his three score years and ten so — 
beautifully that he might well have felt as Mrs. Bar- 
bour so fittingly puts it: | 










“Life! we have been long together 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather 

"Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 3 
Perhaps. ’twill cost a sigh, a tear; 

Then steal away—give little warning 
Choose thine own time 

Say not good night but in some brighter clime 
Bid me good morning.” 
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- Announcing the Fifty-Fifth Session of the 
_ North Carolina Negro Teachers Association 


LANS for the Fifty-Fifth Annual Session of the 

Association, which convenes in Charlotte, April 
9, 10, and 11, are now nearing completion. This 
was our convention city seven years ago. 


The general sessions of the convention will feature 
addresses by leaders in the field of education. 


Dr. Frank Porter Graham, President of the Uni- 

_ versity of North Carolina, has been invited to make 

the opening address, also it is hoped that Dr. Howard 

Jensen of Duke University will bring us a message 
Thursday evening. 

On Friday evening Dr. Gordon B. Hancock of 
Union University, Richmond, Va., will address the 
teachers. 

The welcome address will be brief and will be made 
by Superintendent of City Schools Mr. H. P. Hard- 
ing and a representative of the citizens of Charlotte. 
Response will be made by Dr. James E. Shepard, 
President, North Carolina College for Negroes. 

Last year brought to the Raleigh meeting an un- 
- usually large number from the more than three 
thousand members. -It is hoped the number attend- 
ing this year will be even larger. The heads of the 
various sections have also invited prominent speak- 
ers to address the teachers on subjects of special in- 
terest. 

Charlotte is making active preparation to demon- 
strate that they have not forgotten how to extend as 
cordial hospitality as is recalled by many who were 
there in 1929. 

In the Friday afternoon session Dr. Clyde R. Irwin, 
Superintendent of Education; Dr. N. C. Newbold, 
Director of Negro Education; Mr. G. H. Ferguson, 
Assistant Director, and Mr. W. F. Credle will be 
present to greet the teachers. Also Dr. F. O. Nichols 
of the National Health Association, Mr. W. R. John- 
son of the Department of Public Welfare, and Dr. 
Walter Hughes, of the State Department of Health 
will also take part. The music for the occasion prom- 
ises to be of a fine order. The local committees, 
_ headed by Principal J. E. Griggsby of the Second 
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_ stay of the teachers in Charlotte pleasant. 


Under the direction of its chairman, Mr. Howard 
Moreland, the Recreation and Entertainment Com- 
mittee are preparing a special social feature to be 
held in the beautiful and spacious City Armory Audi- 
 torium on Saturday evening at 8:00 o’clock. 


Room may be had for $1.00. 
. Meals and room, $1.50. 
Remember you yet have time to send in your $1.00 


membership and get your card to social features be- 
fore the meeting. 


- Ward High School, are doing everything to make the © 
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Notes 


Y an inadvertence the names of Prof. W. C. 
Chance, the efficient and long-time principal of 
Parmele High School in Martin County, and that of 
his wife, Mrs. Julia Chance, were listed in the mem- 
bership roll under Moore County. We offer our 
apology. 
* * 1K 
NFORMATION has just reached this office through 
Mr. J. F. McRae, Supervising Principal of the 
Aberdeen Schools, that the following Moore County 
Schools should have been listed with the 100% units: 


Berkley High School, Lincoln Park School and the 


Jackson-Hamlet School. Remember that without a 
roster sheet and a definite statement on the sheet that 
the school is 100%, this office has no way of determin- 


ing that fact. 
% * * 


ECAUSE the 1935-’86 Educational Directory of 
North Carolina did not print a complete list of 
elementary schools recently standardized, we are 
here recording those recently added: 
The Newbold Training School, Fayetteville; The 
Washington Elementary, Raleigh; The Fairview 
School, Charlotte, and the Morgan School, Charlotte. 


*% * * 


OR three years now the Association has been 

carrying itself on a membership fee a third less 
than in former years and has been trying to live up 
to its traditionally high standards. Last year the 
membership was boosted to 3,300; on the former 
basis of $1.50 our income from that source alone 
would have been $4,950.00, taking care of our annual 
budget and adding considerably to our reserve. It is 
our judgment that we should return to our two and 
nine tenths cents a week payments instead of the 
meager one and nine tenths of a cent a week as at 
present. 


THE successful teacher is not the one who 
feeds his pupils on facts but the one who inspires 
them to test every fact, however ancient and moss- 
covered it may be. There is no evidence that North 
Carolina is in need of an additional supply of rubber 


stamps. 
oe of EY 


THE absolutely good, the absolutely true 
and the absolutely beautiful are figments of an an- 
chored imagination. The absolute exists only in the 
city of our hopes and dreams, in the realm of the un- 


known. 


AN individual of energy and ability can do 
a year’s work in eleven months. Very few persons 
can continue to do a year’s work in twelve months. 
Those who rest and play wisely have already dis- 
covered the fountain of youth. 
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The Home Room 


(Continued from Page 28) 


education, medicine, become a sales 
agent or a social worker. The male 
introvert should take medicine, den- 
tistry, farming, music. The extrovert 
female, teaching, clerical work, nurs- 
ing, dressmaking. The male extro- 
vert should take business administra- 
tion, law, become life-insurance agent 
or go into politics. 


. Develop a taste for good movies. 
When we consider some of the pic- 
tures that are being offered and the 
reply of a certain movie manufacturer 
that “We are a business and not a 
charitable institution and we are 
making pictures that our customers 
demand” we begin to realize the chal- 
lenge to so educate children that such 
stuff which is so unprofitable to them 
shall not profit its manufacture. Too 
many of the pictures offered young 
people are heavily weighted with sex 
and crime. Studies have recorded 
that practically all minors of school 
age attend the movies at least once a 
week. Among other findings, it was 
recorded that movie children average 
lower in deportment, in school work, 
are rated lower by their teachers, are 
less codperative, less self-controlled, 
more deceptive, and less emotionally 
stable. Another experiment showed 
that children’s mental attitude can be 
changed by certain pictures. A pro- 
Chinese picture made them pro- 
Chinese, an anti-Negro picture made 
them anti-Negro and these _ atti- 
tudes lasted for some time. What can 
we, as home room teachers, do about 
it? Since they are going, we can get 
them to critically view a picture to see 
if pictures accurately describe notions 
about the world in which we live. 
Get them to understand how movies 
are made. Give them questionnaires 
on what type of movie they like, get 
them to criticize the directing, the 
photography, the story, the acting, 
the character-building value of a 
movie, set up standards and methods 
for judging motion pictures. 

The Motion Picture Research Coun- 
cil, aided by the Payne fund, is mak- 
ing investigations of the effect of 
movies on children. The National 
Council of Teachers of Hnglish pub- 
lishes study guides to lead to critical 
appreciation of photoplays. Reading 
of such bulletins as “How to Judge 
Motion Pictures,” .the “Motion Picture 
and the Family,’ “Selected Motion 
Pictures,” and by the cooperative ac- 
tion of pupils and wise guidance of 
teachers the market for trash in mo- 
tion pictures can be undermined. 


5. Sex education or education for parent- 


hood. This education should have a 
purely practical aim—that of preserv- 
ing health, developing right thinking 
and control conduct. The sex novels, 
photoplays, certain types of amuse- 
ments, certain radio programs all 


contribute in giving students knowl- 
edge which is used unwisely. Chil- 
dren have not had a square deal in 
this matter of proper education for 
parenthood largely because their par- 
ents have not either the information 
or ability to give needed leadership 
in their own homes. Since the homes 
have failed, the school must shoulder 
the responsibility. Such books as the 
“Next Generation,’ “The Question of 
Petting” by Exner, “Hlementary Hu- 
genics” by Downing, pamphlets sent 
out by the American Social Hygiene 
Association could be read. Discus- 
sions on Mendel’s Law and of the 
family as a unit and its social aspect 
as to race stabilization. Motion pic- 
tures and slides on social hygiene 
could be shown. 


. Developing a taste for good music. 


With use of radio, phonograph, and 
piano such programs should be given 
to show that music is the language 
of the emotions—that it can express 
joy, tenderness, nobility, charm, ex- 
citement, tragedy, etc.; that geog- 
raphy has influenced music, that the 
kind of country determines the type 
of music; have folk music of differ- 
ent countries along with costumes if 
possible. Have a discussion of jazz 
music and its effect on American 
youth. Show the correlation between 
music and some of the outstanding 
paintings such as Spring, Adoration 
of the Shepherds, Dance of the 
Nymphs. North Carolina in music— 
find out what the State has contrib- 
uted to music, its composers, hym- 
nologists, the State song, State art- 
ists, critics, outstanding orchestras. 
Programs concerning the Negro in 
music, especially a study of the lives 
of composers. List amateur musi- 
cians and find what other fields claim 
their interests. The following make 
an interesting list: Fanny Hurst, 
Vicki Baum, Neysa McMein, Ethel 
Barrymore, Charles Dawes, Casey 
Jones, Philadelphia Jack O’Brien, 
Einstein, Lewisohn, Nicholas Longs- 
worth. Have stories on the evolution 
of the instruments, discussion of 
music of the Bible, relate stories of 
the opera, observe music week, listen 
in during Damrosch’s NBC Apprecia- 
tion Hour, discussion of the instru- 
ments of the symphony orchestra, 
discussion of what to listen for in 
music and conduct at concerts. 


EMEMBER you are 

teaching children, not sub- 
jects, and that you should 
know both. There is high au- 
thority for the statement that 
you should inspect your par- 
ticular bottles before you pour 
your particular brands of 
wine into them. ; 
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7. Develop an appreciation for fine arts. ~ 
The purpose of such discussions 
should be to study the best in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, and deco- 
rations. Such activities as the dis- 
cussions of origins of painting and 
sculpture, reports from students who 
have visited museums, study of 
masterpieces in sculpture and paint- 
ing, discussion of the need for and 
value of art in beautifying the home 
are worthwhile. 


8. Develop a taste for travel, literature 
and drama. This can be taken care 
of by having programs of different 
countries and movies of different 
countries; students could read books 
on travel and dramatize some of the 
scenes read about. 


9. Develop an appreciation for artistic 
furnishings in the home grows out 
of number seven. We should set up 
standards for judging good furniture, 
types of furniture, rugs, and other 
floor coverings, lighting, fixtures, 
color schemes, artistic arrangements. 


In short, the home room is a 
means of enriching the curric- 
ulum; those subjects that are not 
given in the curriculum proper can 
be taken up to some extent in the 
home room activity period. That 
is why the home room of a small 
school becomes of vital importance. 
In the large school the different 
curricula take care of many more 
subjects than in the small school 
where there is only one curriculum 
for everybody. Thus, home room 
discussions enlarge the curriculum 
in the small school. 


Friedman, in an article in the 
magazine “The High School 
Teacher,” says that it is just as 
logical to expect the home room to ~ 
contribute toward the seven cardi- — 
nal principles of education as any 
other function of the school. 


Quoting from Fretwell, “The 
solving of worthwhile and immedi- 
ate problems in interesting social 
situations is, in itself, the soundest 
kind of education. There can be a 
real joy in being a home room 
sponsor. There are endless prob- 
lems to solve. These problems 
touch practically every phase of 
life of youth, in and out of school. — 
Working on these problems may > 
puzzle the brain, bankrupt the 
emotions, and make endless de- 
mands on the sense of humor, but > 
there can be a real satisfaction and 
an appreciation that pays com- 
pound interest.” 
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District Associations 


By HuGH V. BRown 
Chairman, Committee on Districting, N. C. Negro Teachers Association 


HE aim of this article is 

to focus attention of 

the teachers, who may 

® || read it, upon this issue 

which will soon come 

before them and_ to 

urge them to give seri- 

ous consideration to the merits of 
the plan. 

For the third successive year the 
question of District Associations 
comes up before the Association. 
This year, however, the matter is 
different; in fact, one step nearer 
adoption as the last convention 
adopted the principle and sent out 
a committee to bring in a plan for 
the 1936 convention. 

That committee consisting of 
H. V. Brown, Goldsboro, chairman; 
J. A. Tarpley, Greensboro; F. J. 
Rogers, Wilmington; L. E. Boyd, 
Leaksville; and L. H. Hall, Salis- 
bury, has been at work all the year 
gathering information which would 
enable it to present a plan accept- 
able to the teachers. 

A survey of the state associa- 
tions throughout the South and 
border states revealed the fact that 
most of these states have some 
form of District Association and 
the example of the N. C. Education 
Association (our White State Asso- 


ciation) is one well worth mention- 


ing. 

The states of Virginia, Dela- 
ware, Kentucky, Arkansas, New 
Jersey, Florida, Maryland, and 
South Carolina have district or- 
ganizations. Missouri, Tennessee, 
and Pennsylvania were the only 
states heard from which do not 
have district organizations. States 
which did not reply to the question- 
naire are: Georgia, Alabama, 
Texas, Mississippi, and Oklahoma. 
The Virginia plan is based upon 


| the Congressional districts of that 


state. Maryland is organized sole- 
ly on the basis of the convenience 
of the teachers. The N. C. Edu- 
cational Association is based on 
the convenience to the teachers. 
The committee has sought to ob- 
tain a cross section of opinion from 


our own teachers of the State and 
replies from them indicate an over- 
whelming opinion for such organi- 
zations. 

The two questions which loom 
large are: (1) How many districts 
Shall we organize and (2) how 
shall they be financed? On neither 
of these questions has the com- 
mittee passed, but certainly will by 
the time of the convention. 

First of all, the proponents of 
this movement are thoroughly in 
favor of every function and all the 
prestige which our great State 
Association enjoys. It is not be- 
lieved that the organization of dis- 
tricts will lessen that prestige one 
iota; rather it will enhance it. 

It is further believed that the 
Association will be far more able 
to reach out into the remote areas 
of the State and interest more of 
the rank and file teachers in its 
work. 

The proponents would call atten- 
tion again to the matter of organiz- 
ing the districts as far as possible, 
around our State and private insti- 
tutions as centers for the dissemi- 
nation of educational interest. 
These great “centers of interest’ 
will be only too glad to give the 
State the benefit of their labora- 
tories of thought in the interest of 
better education. 


Student Counselling As It Relates 
To Vocational Choice 


(Continued from Page 24) 
of unskilled workers, and (2) the 
comparatively few “professionals” 
resting upon them. Since the 
basis is so insecure the whole 
structure has no stability. In spite 
of the apparent need here for di- 
rection and guidance the Commit- 
tee on Vocations at the Washing- 
ton Conference on the Fundamen- 
tal Problems in the Education 
Among Negroes, reports that 
“there is preponderant testimony 
to the effect that organized forms 
of vocational guidance are non-ex- 
istent in colleges and high schools 


oo 
Or 


A Correction 





The report on one hundred 
per cent membership for the 
. current year in the January 
issue, failed to include the units 
and schools below. We are glad 
to make the correction. The 
error occurred in this office. The 
principals did their duty in 
marking roster 100%. 


DURHAM COUNTY—East Durham. 


CHATHAM COUNTY—Horton High 
School, Pittsboro. 


BRUNSWICK COUNTY—Brunswick 
County Unit. 








ROBESON COUNTY—Red Springs 
High School. 
for Negroes.’ Certainly ‘the 


amazing and rapid increase in the 
complexity of industrial and 
economic life, the changes in the 
conditions of living and_ the 
phenominal development of educa- 
tional facilities confront the young 
person with a bewildering com- 
plexity of choice, not only of occu- 
pation and of jobs within an occu- 
pation, but also of schools and 
kinds of specialized training for 
life work. Intelligent choice can 
only result where the young per- 
son has adequate facts and experi- 
ences and receives careful counsel- 
ling at all stages of his progress. 
These the schools must provide.’’® 
The difficulties encountered by 
Negroes in employment make vo- 
cational guidance more necessary 
for them than for white students. 
The Committee on Vocational 
Guidance and Child Labor of the 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection said: “It 
seems clear from a review of the 
material available on vocational 
guidance among Negroes that 
there is a serious need for guid- 
ance as a part of the educational 
program, particularly at the sec- 
ondary school level. The public 
educational system will have to 
scrutinize more carefully than 
they have done in the past the oc- 
cupational conditions in their 
local communities and elsewhere, 
as a necessary preliminary to 





8 Arthur J. Jones, Principles of Guidance, 1930, 
ye 17. 
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adequate and _ serviceable voca- 
tional preparation and industries 
and businesses will have to re- 
examine their policies as to types 
of employment available for Ne- 
groes as well as whites.’”’® 

In the light, then, of this occu- 
pational situation among Negroes 
and this crying need for direction 
’ and guidance in the choice of oc- 
cupations, what can the Negro sec- 
ondary school do? As we make 
an effort to answer this question, 
we should be cognizant of a few 
pertinent facts in regard to 
schools for Negroes, especially 
those in the South, where most of 
them are. In 16 Southern states, 
there are 9,420,747 Negroes of 
whom over 67% are rural. North 
Carolina has a 30% Negro popu- 
lation with 73% rural. Approxi- 
mately one tenth of the total, 1,- 
067,921, are of high school age and 
only 9.5% of these are in public 
high schools. In North Carolina 
13.1% are in public high schools. 
In these states, 230 counties have 
no high schools of any kind for 
Negroes while 139 counties have 
no four-year high schools for Ne- 
groes. In other words, 37.0% are 
without Negro high schools. It is 
well to note, too, that in 1930, 11 
Southern States spent on their 
public schools an average of 
$44.31 for each white child en- 
rolled and $12.57 for each Negro 
child. North Carolina spent $40.07 
for each white child and $15.71 for 
each Negro child. While North 
Carolina is among the _ better 
states, Mississippi spends nearly 
nine to one in favor of white chil- 
dren, South Carolina nearly eight 
to one and Georgia approximately 
six to one. The extremes in dif- 
ferent counties run even higher, 
as much as ten, twenty, and thirty 
to one. We do well to note also that 
in Alabama only one Negro stu- 
dent in 100 has gone as high as the 
10th grade and only one in 200 
reached the 12th, with more than 
one third of all the students in the 
first grade; in Georgia one third 
of the students are in the first 
grade and only one in 600 is as 
high as the 12th grade. In Florida 
39% are in the first grade, 90% 





9 Report of the Committee on Vocations of the 
National Conference on Fundamental Problems in 
the Education of Negroes, 1934, p. 18. 
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in the first six grades. In Missis- 
sippi almost 50% are in the first 
grade and only two in a thousand 
reaching the 12th with only five ac- 
credited high schools for Negroes 
in the entire state. South Caro- 


lina has nearly one half in the. 


first grade. In North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Kentucky one finds 
a better balance but equal legal 
school advantages are far from 
realization.!° 

Of the 24,079 Negro schools in 
the United States in 1930, 63.8% 
were of the one-teacher type and 
18.8% of the two-teacher type; or 
82.6% of all Negro schools in the 
United States are of the one-teach- 
er and two-teacher type. Over 
half the high schools for Negroes 
have three teachers or fewer and 
over 900,000 Negro pupils of high 
school age did not attend school at 
all in the South in 1930.1! As we 
consider the possible contribution 
of Negro high schools to Voca- 
tional guidance these facts will 
make it clear that we are consider- 
ing after all a very small and 
favored group who are themselves 
in comparison with the white stu- 
dents vastly disadvantaged. 


In considering then the nature 
and purpose of guidance we return 
to the philosophy of education 
with which we began. Since the 
teacher’s function in the process 
of education as direction is that of 
a guide or a personal conductor in 
the process of learning, the work 
of the teacher is primarily that of 
guidance. In the last analysis the 
classroom teacher must always 
perform some of the most im- 
portant guidance activities. 

“We believe that the administra- 
tion of student guidance and per- 
sonnel service can be conducted 
successfully only when thoroughly 
and harmoniously integrated with 
the daily instructional program 
for the attainment of chosen edu- 
cational objectives. Thus, we suc- 
cessfully avoid the numerous in- 
consistencies, cross purposes and 
friction from which develop em- 
barrassments and impediments for 
both faculty and students, that 
seem inevitable when a fifth wheel 





10 R. B. Eleazer, Thy Neighbor As Thyself, In- 
terracial Commission, 1935. 

11 Abstract, Federal Education Statisties, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1930. 
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to the college cart is introduced ee 
the form of an independent per- 
sonnel department constituted of 
full time professional ‘experts” 
who tend to become increasingly 
inept as their term of “disservice” 
progresses, because of continued 
lack of direct identification with, 
and participation in, the major 
educational program.’’!2 

Guidance, then, is inherent in 
education as an _ essential and 
fundamental aspect. “It consists 
in assisting the individual in the 
gradual accumulation of facts and 
experiences that will, when the 
time of crisis comes, enable him to 
decide wisely.”12 This means a 
complete adaptation of the school 
to the needs of the pupil; it means 
a constant reorganization of the 
work of the school to meet the 
changing social and _ industrial 
needs. When Chicago University 
undertook to reorganize its college 
the first step actually was the de- 
velopment of a greatly improved 
guidance program. ‘This in turn 
brought clearly to light the need 
of fundamental curriculum revi- 
sions and the need of improvement 
in the quality of instruction.1!4 

In this regard the small Negro 
secondary school may profit from — 
its opportunities of maintaining a 
close personal touch between the 
faculty and students as opposed to 
the ponderous guidance ‘ma- 
chinery” of large schools. The 
teacher can share a portion of the 
responsibilities, acting as a “‘proc- 
tor’ for a group of students and — 
taking part in faculty discus- — 
sions.15 | 

With this basic philosophy of 
guidance in mind we are to con- 
ceive the general aim of vocational 
or occupational guidance to help 
the individual to choose, to plan 
his preparation for, to enter upon, 
and to make progress in an occu- 
pation.!® It is fundamentally com- 
posed of three types of activities: 
(1) instruction; (2) exploration 
and try-out; (3) counselling. 

Instruction includes the use of 
general classroom material and 
















12'Chauncey Samuel Boucher, The Chicago Col-— 
lege Plan, 1985, p. 151. 


13 A. Jones, op. cit, p. 28. 
14 Chauncey Samuel Boucher, op. cit., p. 1 f. 
15 A. Little, “Guidance Program for Small — 


High Schools in Georgia,’ High School Quarterly, 
Oct. 1935. 


16 Vocational Guidance Association. 
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supplementary reading, work in 
industrial arts, vocational civics, 
student investigations, visits to oc- 
-cupations, use of pictures, talks by 
workers, use of pamphlets and 
other reference material. 
Exploration and try-out usually 
Be consist of the regular exploratory 
- courses of the Junior High School, 
student clubs and activities and 
summer and other out-of-school 
_ jobs. 
~ Counselling, including the choos- 
ing of an occupation, placement 
and follow-up, is primarily an in- 
dividual matter and is more apt to 
be successful when conducted on 
this basis. From a fund of knowl- 
edge of educational and vocational 
opportunities, both locally and in 
the country at large, the counselor 
offers information, advice and as- 
sistance to the individual, bearing 
in mind his particular interest, 
ability, and personal situation. 
This counsel should be a regular 
responsibility of all types of 
schools and colleges.!7 
- Under this comprehensive pro- 
gram the following might be done 
by all schools for Negroes: (1) 
the curricula and courses of study 
should be so reorganized and 
adapted as to fit the needs of the 
larger number of high school stu- 
dents who do not go on to college. 
(2) Demand throughout the or- 
ganization and conduct of the 
school great emphasis on accuracy, 
thoroughness, reliability and other 
“character” qualities of good work- 
men. (3) They could provide to 
the limit of their resources voca- 
tional information to make the 
student familiar with the work of 
the world as the basis of a later 
choice of an occupation. This could 
be done in all of the general 
courses by the individual teachers, 
taking advantage of the occupa- 
tional emphasis wherever possible; 
special study should be given to oc- 
cupations in general together with 
a study of the economic situation 
with a view towards knowing 
what Negroes are doing and to de- 
velop possibilities of new open- 
ings. (4) Information could be 
given through pictures of occupa- 


‘17¥From Principles of Vocational Guidance 
adopted Feb. 1929, by the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine 7:222 February, 1929. . 
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tions, materials telling of the work 
of the world and of Negro work- 
ers, through an occupational ex- 
hibit or bulletin board where a 
student might see the accomplish- 
ments in the occupational world of 
other Negroes, through explora- 
tion and try-out courses, the extra- 
curricular clubs and employment 
in summer work and in other jobs 
outside of school hours. (5) The 
student could begin early in his 
high school course to conduct a 
personal investigation of one occu- 
pational field. With a suggested 
outline for the study. of occupa- 
tions he could use all available 
sources to get answers to his ques- 
tions for the requirements and re- 
wards of his job. He could read 
biographies, talk to workers in the 
field and study the job. (6) The 
student could be led to make a 
study of himself and his capacities, 
his social and economic back- 
ground, his aptitudes, his interests 
and his likeliness to succeed in the 
occupation of his choice. (7) 
This program implies the use of 
an administrator or a teacher or 
a group of teachers led by one 
who has some acquaintance with 
guidance technique to serve as an 
integrating factor who will keep, 
throughout their career in school, 


careful records of the students 


which will discover to them the 
capacities and interests of the 
students and make more and more 
accurate use of these discoveries 
of abilities and interests. 

In other words the choice of an 
occupation should be an _ educa- 
tional process or selection by pro- 
gressive elimination. The idea is 
for the student working with 
some teacher after he has learned 
something about the occupational 
world to draw up a long-time plan 
with some occupational goal in 
view and then to check with his 
advisor his progress along his 
pathway to this goal. Carefully 
maintained records are, therefore, 
an essential part of the plan. It 
would involve necessary personal 
interviews which would be def- 
initely arranged and carefully re- 
corded and supplemented by ob- 
servations of teachers. The plans 
and objectives of the student are 
subject to continual reorganization 
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with his growing knowledge of the 
world and its work, and with the 
progressive discovery of the stu- 
dent’s capacities and _ interests. 
The aim should always be to give 
the necessary facts and to present 
to the student all sides of the story 
and to guide him into making his 
own decision based on these facts. 
The personal guidance program 
should certainly include the place- 
ment of the student in work 
should he drop out of school 
through necessity or should he 
happen to go into a job when he 
finishes high school. This implies 
necessary contact with employers 
and a listing of the occupational 
opportunities of the community 
which should really serve as the 
climax to the program. Then, too, 
a progressive school has not en- 
tirely discharged its obligation to 
its students until it makes some 
effort to follow-up its students 
in employment and find out if 
the school can help them fur- 
ther and how it might revise its 
offerings to better prepare its stu- 
dents for the occupational world. 
While this program is compre- 
hensive, it allows the possibility of 
the school, no matter what. its 
size, to select from this program 
those items which it can include 
in its program. Certainly in all 
plans there should be opportunity 
for adequate vocational informa- 
tion, for individual research on the 
part of the students, for the per- 
sonal contact with the faculty, for 
counselling. We recognize the in- 
finite possibilities of all types of 
intelligence, achievement, aptitude 
and interest tests to discover the 
pupil to himself and to his adviser, 
but an effective program of guid- 
ance might proceed even without 
the help of these tests since to ad- 
minister and interpret them prop- 
erly requires special training. 
The Commission on Secondary 
Education in its report to the an- 
nual meeting of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
for Negroes at Fisk University in 
November offered a practical plan 
for Vocational Guidance in Negro 
Secondary Schools. They plan to 
release this program to member 
institutions and others at a later 
date. The Commission is now as- 
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sembling reference’ and reading old types of washerwomen, field markable gallery of Negro por- — 


materials, orientation materials, 
and an occupational exhibit to be 
made available to Negro Schools. 

As the capstone to such a pro- 
gram of occupational guidance, 
certainly the school curriculum 
should offer such associated studies 
in Negro life and history as to in- 
culcate in the student belief in his 
own race and in himself and in 
his possibilities as an individual 
and to combat the possible cyn- 
icism and lack of purpose in the 
face of apparently insuperable ob- 
stacles. Above all, the school 
should continually hammer into his 
mind that even occupational op- 
portunity without the vote will be 
but as shifting sand. 

Against the drab background of 
the Negro’s place in the occupa- 
tional world of today, we have at- 
tempted to suggest a type of guid- 
ance to orient our confused stu- 
dents in their training for occupa- 
tional efficiency. 

Now what to guide the students 
into is, as Kipling says, another 
story. However, as long as there 
is work to be done our students 
will do it. There is always need 
for real teachers at every educa- 
tional level, in vocational agricul- 
ture, home economics, for Home 
Demonstration Agents, Farm 
Demonstration Agents, Jeanes 
workers, social workers, etc. There 
is need for small shop operators, 
for store keepers, restaurant pro- 
prietors, insurance men, garage 
men, skilled mechanical workers 
and the training of graduates for 
the mastery of types of personal 


service and a thousand and one 


other opportunities open to vig- 
orous minds and courageous 
spirits. 


William Arthur Cooper, Preacher- 
Painter 


(Continued from Page 26) 


through. Cooper still has had no 
formal training in art, but has se- 
cured remarkable results by his 
own methods and with a few ob- 
servations of such artists as Strud- 
wick and Aide at work. 

Now he wants to publish a book, 
written and illustrated by himself. 
It is to give a broad picture of the 
Negro race of today, showing the 


hands, cooks, shoe shine boys— 
and then the new type of Negro, 
the teachers, the preachers, the 
lawyers, the successful business 
men, the educated women, in 
whose hands lie the future of the 
race. 

It is to serve as an inspiration to 
young Negroes of today, showing 
them what their own race is 
capable of doing. It is also to aid 
in art appreciation for the Negro. 
And again it is to better the inter- 
racial relations by bringing the 
Negro and the white to a deeper 
understanding of the Negro race. 

“What I should like to do,” says 
Rev. William Arthur Cooper, “is 
to interpret the Negro race 
through the medium of paint and 
canvas, to express the real soul of 
our group as only a member of the 
Negro race can see and feel his 
fellow men. The only paintings we 
see of colored people now are bur- 
lesque of them eating watermelon 
or Uncle Tom characters of books. 
The race is crying for an interpre- 
tation of sincerity which brings to 
light the real racial characteristics. 
The white man comes in contact 
with the servant class in his home 
and with the criminal class in the 
courts, but an artist can also show 
the higher cultural type of educa- 
tors, ministers and business men. 

“If I could succeed in thus add- 
ing a gallery of portraits to the 
store of our art, not only would I 
be interpreting the real colored 
person to his fellow men but also 
providing inspiration to our 
youths by demonstrating to them 
what can be done by colored peo- 
ple.” 

A committee from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and from 
Duke University was appointed 
this fall to work with Rev. Cooper 
to ascertain if his dreams of pub- 
lishing a book of his portraits 
with an explanatory text can be 
carried out by the presses of the 
two institutions. 

While friends are planning to 
help him, Cooper goes right on 
with his work, preaching at Clin- 
ton Metropolitan A.M.E. Zion 
Church in Charlotte, caring for his 
congregation and yet at the same 
time continuing to build up his re- 


traits, which manage to convey the 


real spirit of the Negro race and 


which remind one of the old Negro 
spirituals or of the characters in — 
some of Paul Green’s powerful 
Negro dramas. ; 

He does not confine his activity 
to one place for he is frequently 
called out for lectures, exhibitions | 
or tours, taking into the lives of 
the Negroes he meets a new ap- 
preciation of art and into the lives 
of both Negroes and whites a new 
understanding of each other. 

His “prayer,” which he uses in 
most of his art lectures, expresses 
his own personal philosophy: 


“Lord, let not these paintings re- 
main confined to some dusty room 
that may prove to them a dungeon, 
shutting them off from the gaze of 
the eyes of the world, but let them 
travel out among the souls of men. 
May they not wander through this 
world without a friend, but may 
they find friends and through their 
gentle message, make for that 
friend, a friend, that in the re- 
ciprocal process of friend making, 
the glory of God may be seen on 
earth ‘and the pure spirit of 
brotherhood control our social or- 
der.”’ 


Meeting Needs of High School 
Pupils In the Biology Course 


(Continued from Page 27) 

OUTLINE For STUDY OF UNIT 

1. Description: Size, form, col- © 
ors, and any unusual markings | 
both of the male and female birds — 
of various species. 

2. Habitat: Where bird is seen, 
as woods, field, swamp, along 
streams. 

3. Movements: Hops, walks, or 
swims. Flies rapidly or slowly 
directly or zigzag; flaps wings 
continually or soars part of the 
time. 

4. Voice: (a) Song notes ——™ 
pleasing or harsh, short or con- 
tinuous; sings on ground, in tree, 
or in flight; (b) call notes—warn- 
ing, surprise, protest. 

5. Food: Insects, seeds, fruits, — 
rodent, decayed matter. 

6. Courtship and mating: 
interesting traits. 

7. Nesting: Where nest is built, 
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Is Your Future 


Secure ? 


ONE of the satisfying things 
in life, as we see it, is the assur- 
ance that plans will materialize... 
that comfort and peace of mind 
will continue through declining 
years. 


CHINANCIAL security is vi- 
tally important 72+ DUGE Beeline 
now while you are alive and well. 
There is a life insurance policy 
that will safeguard the future of 
every member of the family... 
policies that can be depended 
upon In any emergency. 
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OU ought to thank God if, regard- 
less of your years, you are young 
enough in spirit to dream dreams 
and to see visions... dreams and | 

visions about a greater and finer America that is 
to be; if you are young enough in spirit to be- 
lieve that poverty can be greatly lessened; that 
the disgrace of involuntary unemployment can | 
be wiped out; that class hatreds can be done 
away with; that peace at home and abroad can | | 
be maintained; and that one day a generation | | 
may possess this land, blessed beyond anything 
we now know, with those things... material and 
spiritual...that make man’s life abundant. If 
that is the fashion of your dreaming, then I say: 
“Hold fast to your dream. America needs it.” 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States. 
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Youth Conference On Public Forums 


QUESTIONS AMERICAN YOUTH WANT DISCUSSED IN PUBLIC FORUMS 


Can business solve the unem- 
ployment problem? 

What is “sound” money? 

Should eligible young persons be 
paid a salary to complete their edu- 
cation in universities? 

Should operas be sung in Eng- 
lish? 

These are four of many discus- 
sion topics which a group of 30 
representative American Youth, 
meeting in Washington, D. C., at 
the call of J. W. Studebaker, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, sug- 
gested should be put forward for 
public discussion. 

To get a wider view of youth’s 
opinion on the subjects of major 
importance today which young 
people think should be considered 
in public forums, particularly in 
the forum demonstration centers 
being sponsored by the Office of 
Education, Department of the In- 
terior, in 10 communities in as 
many states, Commissioner Stude- 
baker has invited replies from a 
large number of young leaders 
throughout the country. Included 
are student presidents and editors 
in State universities and colleges, 
student presidents and editors in 
Negro colleges, young labor lead- 
ers in State Federations of Labor, 
young farm leaders in each State, 
and presidents of Junior Cham- 
bers of Commerce. 

What does American youth want 
to discuss? Young leaders of large 
youth organizations who attended 
the conference on Public Forums 
suggested more than 100 subjects 
which they regard as appealing 
and of such urgent interest to 
youth today that these questions 
should be included in forum pro- 
grams. Among suggestions, in ad- 
dition to the four already men- 
tioned, and classified under civil 
liberties and democracy, and cul- 
tural, economic, international, local 
government, national government, 
social, and youth problems, are: 

Should anti-democratic groups 
be given their constitutional right 
to advocate their programs to 
abolish democracy ? 

Is it economically valid to take 
land out of cultivation on the one 


hand and bring new land into culti- 
vation on the other? 

Is democracy dependent upon 
perpetuation of the capitalist sys- 
tem? 

Should the radio networks be 
required to offer a percentage of 
time for educational programs and 
a free discussion of controversial 
issues? 

What should constitute consum- 
ers’ education? 

Does the present school system, 
elementary through college, ade- 
quately prepare young persons for 
intelligent participation in national 
life? 

What prevents the abolition of 
navies by agreement? 

Is patronage essential to the 
two-party system in this country? 

Is the claim that our economic 
order stimulates criminal pursuits 
valid? 

Popular economic 
what are they? 

Are economic crises inevitable 
without planning? In spite of 
planning? 

Should the Supreme Court’s 
power to declare laws of Congress 
invalid be limited? 

How shall we handle the prob- 
lem of drunken men driving? 

How can youth act effectively 
against war? 


fallacies— 


U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 


HE successful teacher 

is not the one who feeds 
his pupils on facts but the 
one who inspires them to 
test every fact, however 
ancient and moss-covered it 
may be. There is no evi- 
dence that North Carolina 
is in need of an additional 
supply of rubber stamps. 





“‘My Pretty White Dress”’ 


By Mrs. Rose Leary Love 





Behind the door hangs my pretty 
white dress ap 

With its rows of ruffles so primly 
pressed. 

My Grandma ironed it her very 
best way, 

For me to wear to the party today. 


I stood by her side and watched 
her kind hands 

As they carefully smoothed the 
narrow bands. 

Each little wrinkle was patted in 
place, 

And gently she pulled the edges of 
lace. 


Then to the rhythmical swing of a 
song, ; 

She swiftly moved the flat iron 
along. 

Over and over she pressed each 
spot 

And not the tiniest place was for- 
got. 


Now my ruffled pretty white dress 

Is surely looking its very best. 

No one else in the world can iron 

Quite so well as this Grandma of 
mine. 


To a Child 


For you Id turn this: world 
All inside out. 
I'd show you Nature’s hidden 
ways— 
I'd chase away your doubt. 





I'd take the wonder from your 
lips 
The questioning from your eye, 
I’d pierce the veil that threatening 
Clouds the shining from the sky. 


But should I do all this, dear child, 
You’d lose what Dawning flings, 
I’d rob you of the thrilling joy 
Your own discovery brings. 
—Mrs. Elizabeth Clark Johnson, 
Lincoln School, Corona. 


* The absolutely good, the ab- 
solutely true and the absolutely 
beautiful are figments of an an- 
chored imagination. The abso- 
lute exists only in the city of our 
hopes and dreams, in the realm of 
the unknown, 


The Plantation System and the Education 
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E are already familiar 
with some of the more 
‘general and objective 
ee o facts concerning white 
#\| and Negro educational 
opportunities in the 
South. These facts are 
often strikingly expressed in terms 
of the money spent in our bi-racial 
system of education. Thus it is 
pointed out that the average ex- 
penditure for every pupil through- 
out the nation in 1930 was $99. 
The average expenditure for white 
children in the South was less than 
half this amount, or $44.31, and 
the average expenditure for Negro 
children was only $12.57, or about 
one-fourth that for Southern white 
children and about one-eighth that 
for the average of the United 
States. Those Southern states 
with large Negro populations and 
where the average pupil in a rural 
school comes from a tenant family 
show even greater discrepancies. 
In 1930 Georgia spent an average 
of $35.42 for each white child and 
$6.38 for each Negro child. Mis- 
sissippi, with half her population 
Negro and more completely domi- 
nated by the plantation system 
than any other state,! spent more 
for her white children than did 
Georgia ($45.34) and less for her 
Negro children ($5.45) .? 

More important than these fig- 
ures, and many more might be 
offered, are in the attitudes in the 
Southern social situation which 
they represent and presumably 
measure. All such statistics must 
be understood in the context of 
Southern culture. 

Dr. Clark Wissler, the distin- 
guished anthropologist, after com- 
paring and contrasting American 
culture with that of the Eskimos 
and with the cultures of many 





1“There is little doubt that the plantation sys- 
tem is both absolutely and relatively more im- 
portant in Mississippi than in any other state.” 
Plantation Farming in the United States, Census 
Bulletin, 1916, p. 21. 

2Figures quoted in B. Schrieke, Alien Ameri- 
cans: A Study of Race Relations (New York, 
1936). Chapter on “Negro Education.” 
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other peoples, primitive and civil- 
ized, tells us that the dominant 
characteristics of American cul- 
ture may be condensed to three 
sets of ideas and beliefs which, he 
says, actuate the American people. 
These are mechanical invention, 
universal suffrage, and mass edu- 
cation.? 

If the complex of these charac- 
teristics define the American cul- 
ture then historically the South 
has not been a part of it, or, at 
least, has been marginal to it only. 

Mechanical invention has been 
so little an integral part of South- 
ern culture that a mechanical cot- 
ton mill is still regarded by many 
as a “fotched in contraption” alien 
to our traditions. For this reason 
industrial control has quickly 
passed to outside interests, and 
these outside interests have suc- 
ceeded, in large measure, only by 
bringing the operation of the fac- 
tories in line with the paternalistic 
traditions of the plantation sys- 
tem. 

The mores of the South have 
largely nullified the ideal of uni- 
versal suffrage which is regarded 
as something imposed upon a de- 
feated people by the Northern vic- 
Since the rise of the South- 
ern, white democracy suffrage has 
been regarded as the prerogative 
of the white citizen only. The 
meeting and settling of all issues 
by means of the ballot, which 
Wissler says is a trait funda- 
mental to American culture, is 
only partly the practice in the 
South. Rule by the same majority 


‘group occurs only in the South, 


elsewhere the membership of the 
“majority” changes from one issue 
to another. This is because the 
issues that appear as problems 
elsewhere in the United States are 
not regarded as problems in. the 
agrarian and feudal order of this 
section where they are settled in 
the mores. Consequently, a large 





3 Clark Wissler, Man and Culture, pp. 5-12, 


proportion of our population, in- 
cluding the Negroes, are not ac- 
customed to resort to the ballot to 
change those conditions which con- 
stitute problems elsewhere but 
which in the South are taken for 
granted as if they were a part of 
the order of nature itself. 

Mass education, even for whites, 
certainly has never been an in- 
tegral part of Southern culture. 
The numerous towns and villages 
which, from the beginning of set- 
tlement, nucleated the small farms 
of New England and _ provided 
favorable soil for public school 
education found no parallel in the 
South. Here towns and villages 
have developed relatively recently 
with the partial disintegration of 
the plantation system. The South- 
ern public school movement has ac- 
companied the rise of these town 
and village centers, but the tend- 
ency from reconstruction days to 
the present has been to regard the 
Negro school, like the cotton mill, 
as a “fotched in contraption.” 
Especially in the rural areas of the 
plantation South, the school for 
both white and colored, has, like 
the cotton mill, been maintained 
and continued only by bringing it 
in line with the traditions of the 
plantation system. 

Accompanied by a friend I once 
attended a rally at a Negro school 
in a Texas community. The 
white city school superintendent of 
this community was a Scotchman 
from North Carolina. The rally 
had been organized by the colored 
principal acting under orders from 
the white superintendent. During 
the course of the proceedings the 
superintendent, while making a 
speech, pointed his finger at the 
colored principal and said, “I told 
him if he didn’t bring this school 
into line I would find me another 
principal.” The setting was in a 
school building and there was no 
cotton or tobacco to be seen, but 
my friend and I agreed on our way 
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home that the superintendent 
seemed to run the school as if it 
were a plantation and to regard 
the principal, the teachers, and the 
pupils as the planter regards his 
tenants and laborers. There was 
no ill will and the superintendent 
seemed to have the welfare of the 
school at heart, but the pattern of 
control was the pattern of the 
plantation. 

A Dutch ethnologist from Java 
in a recent book entitled Alien 
Americans tells of his visit to a 
Southern community. “Somewhere 
in the South,” he says, “I visited a 
rural school on a cold winter morn- 
ing. The building was a poor 
wooden shack without window- 
panes. In order to keep out wind 
and rain, the windows had been 
stuffed with cardboard. The teach- 
er and the children were not in 
the school, a fact which was ex- 
plained on the blackboard, on 
which I read: ‘Opened October 15. 
Closed December 7. Lord, teach 
us to pray!’ 

“The seventy-six-year-old county 
superintendent accompanied me on 
my survey through the county, 
but had forgotten to tell me that 
visiting rural schools at that time 
was not of much use, as a few 
days before he had closed 34 of his 
36 Negro schools. Now he remem- 
bered: he had been short of money, 
and had had to reduce his budget; 
this drastic economy therefore was 
justified in his opinion. Moreover, 
he hoped for federal money, and 
closing the Negro schools would be 
the right policy to induce the 
‘nigger lovers’ in Washington to 
help him out. In the expectation of 
that money he had already raised 
the salaries of his white and col- 
ored teachers, with this difference, 
that he had (temporarily) dis- 
missed most of his colored teach- 
ers. As a matter of fact the sal- 
aries of his colored teachers had 
increased from $17 per month to 
$22 per month, which was exactly 
$5 more than was paid in the ad- 
joining counties. If the federal 
money were available, he hoped to 
establish a five-month school 
term.’’4 

It should be evident from all this 
that we have to understand educa- 
tion in the South, and especially 
the education of the Negro, in the 


t Schrieke, Op, Cit., p. 158. 
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light of a cultural situation which 
is Southern and not American, if 
we accept Wissler’s analysis of 
American culture. This is not to 
say, however, that the American 
ideal is not preferable to the 
Southern. We assume that we 
make progress to the extent we 
bring Southern practice into con- 
formity with the American ideal. 
But such conformity is, I think, 
impossible so long as Southern 
rural society, which is the greater 
part of Southern society, is domi- 
nated by the plantation tradition. 

Separating the South from the 
other sections of the United States 
is an institutional fault line. The 
basic institutions—the school, the 
church, the family—are, of course, 
present in all sections, but in the 
South they are part of the planta- 
tion “‘system” as they are parts of 
other societal systems elsewhere. 
It is the plantation which is not 
continuous with other sections of 
America, and the institutions, in- 
cluding the school, which are a 
part of the plantation system are 
not, therefore, continuous with 
similar institutions in other parts 
of America. This is what I mean 
by saying that the South is sepa- 
rated from the other sections of 
the nation by an institutional fault 
line, comparable to a geologic fault 
line. 

For whatever is different, what- 
ever is special, about the South 
goes back to the plantation and the 
“system” of institutions which has 
grown up around it. The planta- 
tion is by no means a dead, ante- 
bellum institution even though it 
has lost much of the discipline and 
the morale which it once possessed. 
It has never been as powerful in 
North Carolina as it has in other 
Southern states, but whatever is 
“southern” about North Carolina 
is derived from the plantation as 
truly as is the culture of the rest 
of the South. 

If these statements are true 
then it is of some importance to 
look at the plantation more close- 
ly, to examine it more carefully, 
and to study its genesis and career. 
We have taken it for granted so 
long. We have been so close to it, 
so much a part of it, so familiar 
with it, that we do not know very 
much about it. It may come as a 
matter of some surprise to many, 
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therefore, to learn that it is an in- 
stitution widely distributed around 
the world and controlling the lives 
of literally millions of people. It 
not merely provides so many peo- 
ple with occupations, but it redis- 
tributes them and settles them in 
new lands, provides them with 


homes, governs them, punishes — 


their delinquencies, and controls 
their recreation. It creates rank 
and social classes and defines the 
relations between them. It is just 
as important as a unit of govern- 
ment as it is a unit of agricultural 
production. Always and every- 
where it is based upon differences 
of race, and the races involved are 
not always white and _ colored 
races. 

As the star of the European 
manorial system sank that of the 
plantation system, likewise in- 
volving large landed estates, arose 
in colonial areas overseas where 
some agricultural staple might 
profitably be grown for the world 
market. Adventurers seeking 
profitable investments for their 
capital marched out with captains 
and missionaries, and the non- 
European peoples of the world 
came one by one under their dis- 
turbing hegemony. In favorable 
situations they became planters 
possessing themselves of the land 
and seeking a way to market with 
their tobacco, cotton, or sugar. 

Out of the wilderness they 
carved great; landed estates but it 
was not enough to possess the land 
merely: the great need was for la- 
bor. They turned first to the na- 
tives of the areas in the New 
World and later in the Orient 
where they were opening up plan- 
tations. But the Indian, the Ne- 
gro, the Malay, and the Polynesian 
in the land of his birth was only 
with great difficulty brought under 
the control of the planters and 


made dependent upon their provi- — 


dence. The Indian in Virginia, 
says Bruce, would die but he 
would not work. Everywhere the 
native was described as lazy and 
incorrigible. He was called “back- 
ward” because he did not know 
how to turn the resources of the 
country he inhabited into channels 
of world commerce and he did not 
seem disposed to assist the planter 
who stood ready to perform this 


economic service. 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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The Making of Elia 


By Mrs. ALICE M. FARRISON 


Department of English, James B. Dudley High School, Greensboro, N. C. 


F ever there was a book, 
I other than the conven- 
tional autobiography, 
& || made directly out of 
5 the life of its author, 
Ca) the Essays of Elia is 
undoubtedly such a 
book. The matter that went into 
the making of the fifty-odd papers 
now known by this title was es- 
sentially the same as the matter 
that went into the making of the 
personality of Charles Lamb; 
namely, his personal experiences 
and private life, his views of the 
life and manners of his time, and 
his knowledge of the arts—knowl- 
edge gained largely from books. 


I 

When, in 1820, Lamb began the 
series of essays by which he was 
to make himself famous, he began 
with his own experiences, if not 
with his own personality, as a sub- 
ject. What was there in his ex- 
perience that he found interesting 
enough to write about? To the 
casual observer, there had been 
nothing remarkable about either 
his birth, childhood, youth, or 
subsequent life; but to Lamb, 
there had been something remark- 
able about all of these. As a child, 
he had gone to school at Christ’s 
Hospital; as a child, he had 
rambled through the spacious halls 
of a country house in Hertford- 
shire; and as a young man, he 
seems once to have loved and lost. 
In 1820, he was a man of forty- 
five years. For nearly thirty years, 
he had been a clerk in the offices of 
the East India Company. For 
more than twenty years, he had 
been, not only the guide, phil- 
osopher, and friend, but also the 
sole support of his unfortunate sis- 
ter Mary. During the immediate- 
ly preceding score of years, he had 
risen to a position of some con- 
sequence in the world of letters by 
the publication of the Tales from 
Shakespeare, in which his sister 
had collaborated with him, his 


Specimens of English Dramatic 
Poets, and other works; he had 
become acquainted with most of 
the important literary men and 
women of the time and was now on 
friendly terms with many of them. 
“Earthbound and fettered to the 
scene of my activities— 


‘Standing on earth, not rapt 
above the sky,’ ”’ as he! himself de- 
scribed his life in the summer of 
1821, Lamb had lived enough in 
contact with the realities of life to 
know himself well, as well as to 
know how to appreciate the worth, 
and to smile away the follies, of 
others. Was there not something 
in all of this to write about? This 
question Lamb answered for both 
himself and posterity. 


About a third of the Hssays of 
Elia are based directly on, or are 
definitely referable to, the person- 
al experiences and private life of 
the author. In one there is a 
reminiscence of his school days; 
in another there is a sketch of the 
life which he saw for the first time 
when he went to work in the com- 
mercial establishment of his first 
employers—the South Sea House. 
In other pieces he has given pen- 
pictures of members of his family. 
In Oxford in the Vacation and in 
The Old Margate Hoy, we see 
Lamb on vacation and thus in his 
lighter moods. 

“IT am fond of passing my vaca- 
tions (I believe I have said so be- 
fore) at one or other of the Uni- 
versities. Next to these my choice 
would fix me at some woody spot, 
such as the neighbourhood of Hen- 
ley affords in abundance, on the 
banks of my beloved Thames. But 
somehow or other my cousin con- 


trives to wheedle me, once in 
three or four seasons, to a water- 
ing place.’’2 

In the prose-poem _ entitled 


Dream Children, which is perhaps 
1The Life, Letters, and Writings of Charles 
Lamb. Edited by Percy Fitzgerald. London: 
Constable, 1924. Enfield Edition. Six volumes. 
Imperfect Sympathies. III :220. 
2 Op. cit. IV: 8. The Old Margate Hoy. 


the best known, if not the very 
best, of what may be called the 
autobiographical papers of Elia, 
we see silhouetted in the light of 
the poet’s vision the girl of his 
dreams as the wife and mother in 
the center of home as he might 
have had it if his fortunes had 
been otherwise. One is reminded 
—with apologies to the author of 
Dream Children—of James Whit- 
comb Riley’s An Old Sweetheart of 
Mine. But although Riley wrote 
with his eyes open on a certain 
amount of actuality, the suggested 
comparison is immeasurably in 
Lamb’s favor. 

It is to what are here called the 
autobiographical papers of Elia 
that writers on the life story of 
Lamb usually turn for informa- 
tion from their subject concerning 
himself. Indeed, in them Lamb 
often reveals himself in a most in- 
timate fashion. In some _ in- 
stances, as in The Superannuated 
Man, with a conservative amount 
of egoism, he takes himself as the 
subject and shares with his read- 
ers a few of the secrets of his life, 
as it were, relying on the assur- 
ance that the simple elements of 
the story are in themselves suffi- 
ciently entrancing to interest the 
reader. In other instances, as in 
My Relations, he covers the facts 
with thin disguises effected by 
means of changes in names and 
relationships. But even where dis- 
guise is thus employed, it is so 
transparent that it finishes by 
hiding nothing. Characterized by 
a certain natural frankness and 
interest in his own personality, 
Lamb, it seems, was incapable of 
keeping himself altogether out of 
his subjects and even more in- 
capable of effectively deceiving 
anybody concerning his presence. 

It has been pointed out® that 
Lamb was prompted to the use of 
disguise by his instinctive love for 
make-believe. This view would be 


8 Cf. The Cambridge PL: oa aoa Litera- 
ture. XII; (Chapter VIII) 217 
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far more reasonable if Lamb had 
ever shown himself to be as much 
of the dreamer and sentimentalist 
as he is often thought to have 
been. One need not seek very far, 
however, for other reasons just as 
probable for Lamb’s use of dis- 
guise, so ineffectively as it seems. 
After all, there was not so much 
of the Montaigne and very little of 
the Hazlitt in his disposition, so 
that he never felt inclined to ob- 
trude himself upon the attention 
of his readers. It is not improb- 
able, therefore, that Lamb used 
whatever disguise he did employ 
in the autobiographical pieces in 
order to keep from thrusting too 
far into the foreground of his ideas 
either himself, his experiences, or 
his views of men and things, even 
though he might have done so 
without overstepping too greatly 
that modesty—or perhaps better 
said, that innocent want of mod- 
esty—which is inherent in the fa- 
miliar essay. 

The chief disguise Lamb em- 
ploys is that of the names Elia and 
Bridget. But we need indulge in 
no speculation concerning these 
names. Who Elia was, and why 
this name was used, Lamb himself 
has told us.* Furthermore, from 
the essays themselves we learn 
that the personality of Elia is a 
combined though not a stable one. 
In My Relations it is Lamb’s bro- 
ther John who is sitting for the 
portrait of Elia given there. In 
the Preface to the Last Essays of 
Elia, the sitter is Lamb himself. 
Bridget, to be sure, is no other 
than Mary Lamb, whom, in spite 
of her sad spells of insanity, Haz- 
litt considered one of the wisest 
women of the age. 


II 


It would hardly be correct to 
speak of such a thing as Lamb’s 
philosophy of life. One feels that 
he very likely would have denied 
possessing views of men and things 
at once comprehensive, system- 
atic, and formal enough to be 
termed a philosophy. Elia was 
never inspired—or tempted—to- 
ward the making of any rational 
exploration of the mysteries of our 





4The Life, Letters, and Writings of Charles 
Lamb. Wil: 46-48 (Letter to Taylor and Hessey, 
July 30, 1822 (?) ) Ibidem. VI: 148-149 (Charles 
Lamb's Autobiography). 


existence, as was the philosophic 
Herr von Teufelsdroeckh. On the 
contrary, the “late Elia,” alias 
Charles Lamb, was a very earthly 
sort of human being. He was pos- 
sessed of many of the virtues com- 
mon to his betters, as well as of 
some of the vices that belonged to 
his inferiors. In short, although 
“my late friend was in many re- 
spects a singular character,” he 
was in many ways an average 
Londoner of the early nineteenth 
century, and ‘“‘what he tells us, as 
of himself, was often true only 
(historically)”,5 as he well knew, 
of many of his acquaintances. If, 
unlike many of his friends, he was 
totally uninterested in politics, he 
was, nevertheless, sufficiently 
strong in his personal tastes and 
in his likes and dislikes of things 
touching other phrases of life. He 
could become almost ecstatic over 
his personal taste, whether it was 
a love for old books or old paint- 
ings, or a taste for strong drink 
and tobacco, or an appetite for 
roast pig or roast hare. By means 
of a certain subtlety of mind, he 
was able to see the comic side of 
trouble and also to appreciate what 
amounted to an element of serious- 
ness in topics of apparently little 
or no consequence.® Although he 
seems not to have been quick- 
tempered by nature, he could be 
forceful in the resentment of what 
he considered an affront;7 and 
about his idiosyncrasies he could 
even be cantankerous. Every one 
knows of his remonstrance with 
Coleridge for referring to him as 
“gentle-hearted Charles.”’8 Cf. 
Coleridge’s poem entitled This 
Lime-tree Bower My Prison. 

In truth, Coleridge’s epithet did 
seem rather appropriate, although 
Coleridge soon found out, as 
Southey was to find more emphat- 
ically some twenty years later, that 
Lamb was not so gentle-hearted 
after all. Lamb knew very well 
how to make friends and also how 
to make enemies. He possessed in 
a great measure the art of making 





5 Op. cit. III: 
Essays of Elia). 

6 Cf., 
Year’s Eve, All Fool’s Day, and The Convalescent. 
Op. cit. III and IV. 

7Cf. Op. cit. VI: 69 ff. (Blia’s letter to 
ia on The Tombs in the Abbey, October, 


8 Cf. Op. cit. I: 400 (Letter to Coleridge, Au- 
gust 14, 1800). 


377-378 (Preface to the Last 


for example, the essays entitled New. 


nat me 


himself either dully agreeable or, 
as it were, pleasantly disagree- 
able; and he often used this art to 
give spice to his conversation. 


About some things he evinced a 


certain bluntness of judgment 
which one can hardly conceive of 
as coming from the clear head we 
believe was his. It is somewhat 


peculiar that a mind which so 


highly regarded the work of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge could 
consider Goethe’s Faust inferior to 
Marlowe’s. Yet this seems to have 
been the case with Lamb.® One 
would like to find some gratifica- 
tion in believing that the transla- 
tion of Goethe which Lamb read 
must have been a poor one. To 
Bernard Barton he wrote, “I can 
no more understand Shelley than 
you can. His poetry is ‘thin sown 
with profit or delight.’”1° And 
for Byron he cared no more than 
he did for Shelley. One can appre- 
ciate his dislike for these two revo- 
lutionists, however, for he was 
only sharing the more or less gen- 
eral attitude of the age toward 
them. 

Out of Lamb’s views of the life 
and manners of his time—of men 
and things as he saw them—the 
majority of the Elia papers were 
developed. In some of the more 
pretentious papers in this group, 
the essayist ventures into social 
criticism, as the authors of The 
Tatler and The Spectator had done 
a hundred years before. Both 
Modern Gallantry and Grace Be- 
fore Meat are after the manner of 
Steele and Addison. In the former 
Lamb shows himself to be the 
critic of his age, just as Steele had 
shown himself to be the critic of 
the age of Queene Anne. In the 
latter Lamb begins in a playful 
mood, but much of this essay may 
be considered quite worthy of Ad- 
dison in his serious moments. The 
piece does contain some sound re- 


flections on its subject, and that 
Lamb was serious about it to a_ 


great extent we know from his 


open letter to Southey, referred to 


above.!! In others of these papers, 


such as Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on 





9Cf. Op. cit. Il: 51 (Letter to Mr. Ainsworth, 
December 9, 1828). 


10 Op. cit. II: 310 (Letter to Bernard Barton, 


August, 1824). 
11 Cf. footnote number 7. 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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The Negro In the New Era 


= HE Negro in the New 

Era, as he was in the 

Old, and will be in the 

@ || one yet to be, is a vital 

and far-reaching fac- 

tor. During the past 

two hundred and fifty 

years, within the present territory 

of the United States, no one ele- 

ment of the population has had so 

much to do in shaping public pol- 

icy and determining the course of 
events as the Negro. 

Without being personally pres- 
ent, the Negro has controlled in 
our halls of legislation, shaped the 
policy in councils of State and de- 
cided questions of peace and war. 
Today, in like manner, his pres- 
ence is modifying interpretation of 
Seripture, setting the bounds for 
great denominations of Christians, 
laying out mission fields and de- 
termining who shall teach and 
preach in them, and perceptably 
influencing the spread of the Gos- 
pel and the progress of education. 


All these things the student of 
history and passing events must 
concede. No class of people in the 
United States excites a more wide- 
spread interest today because of 
their relation to Church and State, 
which gives point and emphasis 
to political and to religious ques- 
tions. 
_ The Negro of the New Era is 

not called upon so much to settle 
problems of the future ages as he 
is to meet and successfully deal 
with the issues of the present. 
The present, however, contains the 
germs of the past, and is the har- 
_ binger of the fruitage of the fu- 
ture, and in order to live wisely 
and act discreetly, he must be a 
faithful student of history. 
- Thomas Carlyle, in one of those 
strong and antithetical sentences 
so characteristic of him, makes the 
~ remark that when a race begins to 


look backward to the past, or for- 


ward to the future it is an omen 
of no good import; that its chief 
duty is to do that which lies im- 
mediately at hand, and thus gain 
power for future things. This, to 
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my mind, is a half truth; for we 
must look backward to the past— 
it is the quarry whence we get the 
stones for the masonry of our to- 
day, and the injunction of Paul is 
true when applied to the race, 
“Forgetting the things that are 
behind,”’ ete. 

The study of history will clarify 
one’s vision and simplify for him 
problems that have been rendered 
perplexing by the errors of aca- 
demic discussion, and by the hot 
blood of the revolutionist in both 
sections of the country. We will 
learn that when the American 
slave traffic began it was in an age 
in which it was not regarded as 
evil by the civilized world; that it 
was esteemed a blessing, provided 
the intention was incidentally to 
benefit the enslaved; that a mis- 
sionary Bishop of the Church of 
England counselled that Africans 
be sent into slavery at Jamaica to 
be Christianized. He will learn 
that Christian people in this coun- 
try a century and a half ago 
prayed that slave ships should 
have successful voyages; that in 
the 17th century a Church Mis- 
sionary Society had a plantation 
in the Barbadoes worked by slaves, 
and that the holy Olney, writer of 
many of our protestant hymns, 
trafficked in slaves. 

The student of history will find 
that in London in the 18th cen- 
tury ship-chandlers made special 
display in their windows of hand- 
cuffs and irons for slave ships, and 
that Great Britain, Christian na- 
tion that she was and is, employed 
379 slave ships in the slave traffic. 
Coming to America, he will find 
that for every Charleston slave 
market, there was a Salem harbor 
for slave importation—in fact, 
that New England took the lead in 
the trade, Rhode Island in 1779 
having one hundred and fifty, and 
Boston as many ships engaged in 
importing slaves. 

A little later it became evident 
that the commercial value of the 
slave was becoming less, and it is 
not to be wondered at, as out of 


harmony with ordinary humanity, 
that the moral sense should be- 
come quickened, somewhat, with 
the fluctuation of commercial 
value. Had there been no in- 
creased demand for slave service, 
doubtless emancipation by some 
gradual process would have been 
brought about. In fact, but for 
the opposition of the delegates 
from South Carolina and Georgia, 
slavery would have been prohib- 
ited by the Constitution of the 
United States. To conciliate 
these, Roger Sherman of Massa- 
chusetts said: ‘It is better to let 
the Southern States import slaves 
than to part with these states.” 

But science, too, had a hand in 
changing the whole situation, for 
the invention of the cotton gin 
raised the commercial value of the 
slave to enormous prices, and the 
human conscience had another set- 
back. The slave who before 
brought $3800.00 now sold easily 
for $1,500.00. 

As we look backward, therefore, 
in the New Era, the Negro his- 
torian will admit that in the cre- 
ation of this greatest of present 
day problems, down to the inven- 
tion of the cotton gin, upon South- 
ern Soil by Northern brain, both 
sections alike bore a responsible 
part in that institution, the wiping 
out of which was the cause of so 
much blood being spilt. He will 
also find that the Negro himself 
became more and more vitally and 
inseparably bound up with the 
commercial, civil, and political life 
of the country, particularly in the 
South, principally because he was 
the only economically productive 
element in the Southern system. 
The Negro and the mule were the 
fundamentals of Southern pros- 
perity. 

If our historian is a philosopher 
as well, he will conclude that here, 
as elsewhere, the right or wrong 
of the institution was modified in 
accordance with the extent of the 
material interest involved, and, as 
human nature everywhere is amen- 
able to the same influences, the in- 
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stitution received the cordial sym- 
pathy and support of press and 
platform and the ablest statemen 
of the South entered the arena in 
its championship and support. 

Viewing the Negro himself, 
alone, our historian sees: (1) A 
race of people who exhibit unusual 
qualities as compared with those 
of other peoples similarly situated, 
namely, cheerfulness, endurance, 
intelligence—qualities which made 
him a good slave. (2) A people 
insisting on becoming more intelli- 
gent. (3) A people voting in 
some of the states, as in North 
Carolina, until 1832. (4) As a 
soldier we see him taking part in 
all the wars. 

With this cursory glance at his 
past, and the whole vista of 
his former condition and the 
causes that led thereto, the Negro 
historian is better able to cope 
with the problems of his present 
status, and to think and to act in- 
telligently and without sectional 
bias in the present crisis. 

In this New Era the Negro must 
think logically in order to express 
himself clearly. He is called upon 
to take his ground and maintain it, 
not by sophistry, not by trying to 
make a round plug fit into a square 
hole, but by clear and convincing 
argument which can only come 
from a thorough grasp of the sub- 
ject. The Negro of the New Era 
has, when he speaks, a critical and 
discriminating audience, and the 
public press, that vast whispering 
gallery of the world’s thought, 
gives his expression world-wide 
publicity. 

And this is an era of free speech. 
The throttling of free speech in 
the recent past, on both political 
and social questions, has done 
much to dwarf the intellect of both 
the white man and the black man. 
A race of thinkers can never be 
developed in an atmosphere where 
free thought and free discussion 
are not allowed on all questions 
affecting the public good. An at- 
mosphere of mental slavery dwarfs 
the intellect and stifles the soul of 
truth in any people. 


THE NEGRO OF THE NEW ERA IN 
THE LIGHT OF THE FIFTEENTH 
AMENDMENT 


It is clearly to be seen that the 
present status of the Negro has 


grown out of his past. We have 
noticed how the invention of the 
cotton gin and the addition of the 
vast lands of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase stimulated the slave traffic. 

Perhaps no other event of the 
past since emancipation has had 
more profound influence upon his 
present condition than the incor- 
poration into the organic law, of 
the Fifteenth Amendment. The 
Boston Herald declares: “It is now, 
we think, generally recognized that 
a mistake was made at the close of 
our civil war in according suffrage 
to the emancipated Negro.” To 
this contention not a few of the 
Negroes’ best friends, both North 
and South, subscribe, and I have 
heard quite a number of well-edu- 
cated and representative colored 
men make the same claim. 

We most emphatically dissent 
from this view. The Amendment 
not only helped him in the past, 
but is helping him today. To con- 
sider this matter intelligently it is 
necessary to consider the probable 
and the actual. Grant that the 
Fifteenth Amendment had not 
been enacted, what would have fol- 
lowed necessarily? 

(1) The Black Code, or its legal 
equivalent, would have fixed the 
status of the Negro without the 
conditions of citizenship, and in 
the light of the recent develop- 
ments in the South, he would have 
sunken into a condition of serfdom 
in some respects, worse than 
slavery. 

(2) He would never have been 
enfranchised if the matter had 
been left to the Southern States, 
and so would never have counted 
as a political factor; and as only 
political factors count, he would 
be nobody today. He would be 
only a hanger-on to the ragged 
edge of civilization. His shackles 
hewn away by the Federal Govern- 
ment as a military necessity, he 
would have fallen down beyond 
the reach of uplifting influ- 
ences, a mass of intellectual in- 
ertness and moral putrefaction. 
What else could have happened 
when he was no longer of financial 
value to the South? 

But the Fifteenth Amendment, 
on the other hand, made the Negro 
a tremendous force in the body 
politic to be reckoned with from 
the start. It is to be conceded that 
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some harm was done, but no good 
in this world is unmixed. It is 
evident that the Amendment is 
helping him today, in many ways: 

(1) In his educational status, 
and the great provisions made for 
his improvement in this regard. It 
is said that the South has voted 
over fifty million dollars to his 
education; but had it not been for 
the Negroes’ franchise, it is doubt- 
ful if the expenditure would have 
been fifty thousand, as a qualified 
suffrage on educational tests at the 
time would have furnished a mo- 
tive for keeping him ignorant. 

Now that the Negro has a vote, 
that he is a citizen of the Republic 
and the State where he resides, is 
the only argument that has given 
him education from the Southern 
States. It is surely upon this 
ground that Booker T. Washing- 
ton planted himself when he ap- 
pealed for Negro Education. Good 
citizenship, it is but fair to state, 
is the main ground also upon 
which most of the religious organi- 
zations of the North contribute to 
the Negroes’ support in acquiring 
education. 

(2) His present material status 
is traceable to the same source, in- 
asmuch as this is a result of his 
being educated up to the appreci- 
ation of the value and importance 
of material possessions and how 
to obtain them. 

(3) His present moral and re- 
ligious status must be traceable to 
the same source, since the general 
moral character of the people and 
their leaders, in the pulpit and out 
of it, is due to the uplifting in- 
fluence of education. 

No, the bestowal of the fran- 
chise was not a mistake. Posterity 
will affirm that it was necessarily 
an act of justice and a measure of 
consummate statesmanship. 

The Southern States will find 
more and more that in their oper- 
ations these unjust laws work with 
detriment to the whole people 
rather than to any specific class. 
Someone has remarked that’ no 
man ever put a rope about the 
neck of his fellow, but that sooner 
or later God put the other end 


around the neck of that other. | 


Recent political developments, 

notably Huey Longs, in the States 

of Louisiana, South Carolina, and 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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The Negro College and Social 


HAVE chosen the above 
] topic for several rea- 
sons. In the first place, 
5 8 || we have been discussing 


Cc Up )) in our past meetings 
problems of a national 


and international scope much to 
the neglect of problems which are 
nearer home and with which we 
are most vitally concerned. In the 
second place, the subject is one, I 
believe, which should command the 
immediate attention of all of us as 
educators charged with the busi- 
ness of fitting and equipping Negro 
youth for this changing civiliza- 
tion and for the modern social 
orientation. I shall discuss the 
subject very briefly, and I invite 
your attention and crave your in- 
dulgence during the minutes at my 
disposal. 

The Negro college student of to- 
day is faced with problems such as 
never have confronted students 
previously. This changing civili- 
zation, with its social, economic 
and political ramifications has 
brought him face to face with sit- 
uations and with problems never 
before experienced, and to a con- 
siderable extent, far different from 
those experienced by college stu- 
dents of other generations. Our 
Negro colleges, for many years in 
a state of complacent satisfaction, 
moving along in a rut within their 
own narrow sphere, bound and 
hindered by traditions, have been 
- content to sit smugly and idly, pur- 
suing the line of least resistance, 
without any definite attempt at ad- 
justment to conditions and to a 
changing civilization. It is only 
within recent years that some of 
the colleges have awakened from 
their lethargy, have become aware 
of the changes going on around 
them, and have begun to recon- 
struct their programs in keeping 
with the modern social orientation. 
But enough of them are not doing 


Reconstruction 


By Pror. §. H. ADAMS, 


Registrar, Johnson C. Smith University 


this and even those that have made 
the attempt are too timid and still 
bound by too many traditions. 

The Negro college in the past 
has not made any serious effort at 
attacking the problems which face 
their students, from the point of 
view of the students’ own experi- 
ences and backgrounds. Students 
who have gone forth from the 
halls of these colleges have found 
themselves in a world almost for- 
eign to the conceptions formed in 
their minds as a result of the 
curricula through which they have 
been led for four years, and have 
found it difficult to adjust them- 
selves to life’s situations and to 
make a living. 

The Negro college has a re- 
sponsibility towards the _ con- 
tinuous process of understanding, 
evaluating and reshaping the so- 
cial and economic life of its stu- 
dents. This responsibility is 
based upon the following: 

1. The student and his relation 
to the life of the nation. 

2. The student as a member of 
the existing order. 

3. The relation of the college to 
the community. 

I shall discuss only the last 
phase of this, namely, the relation 
of the college to the community. 

The Negro college can become a 
training ground in living if it is 
willing to accept the present day 
challenge of proving its usefulness 
in the general social structure. It 
should be the purpose of our col- 
leges to prepare students who are 
socially efficient, who are willing 
to assume their responsibility to 
society. Democracy looks to its in- 
stitutions of higher learning to 
analyze the social, economic, in- 
dustrial and political situation, and 
to train the youth to work intel- 
ligently toward the progressive or- 
ganization of society in a common- 
wealth. Whether democracy is 
breaking down is chiefly a ques- 


tion of whether it is going to re- 
organize and adjust its institu- 
tions. With this purpose therefore 
in view, that is, of preparing so- 
cially efficient citizens, the Negro 
college must so reconstruct its pro- 
gram as to foster the orientation 
of its students in the real world of 
today. This question then may be 
asked, ‘Through what means can 
the Negro college be responsive to 
contemporary social and cultural 
needs?” This may be accom- 
plished in three ways, (1) Through 
student guidance in the colleges, 
(2) through public relations 
courses, and (3) through the cur- 
riculum. 

1. Through student guidance in 
institutions. Negro colleges do not 
pay enough attention to the guid- 
ance of their students. If the 
proper guidance for students is 
supplied, interest can be developed. 
The student must be adjusted ac- 
cording to the right course of 
study, to the right vocation accord- 
ing to his peculiar qualities and - 
abilities and according to his own 
needs. If this is done we can de- 
crease to a great extent the num- 
ber of misfits in life. Vocational 
bureaus are doing a great work in 
assisting these misfits, but the 
nobler thing would be to prevent 
the existence of these misfits. 

2. Through public relations 
courses. The Negro college must 
work, outside of its own narrow 
sphere of education in order that 
society might be informed of its 
desirability to carry on its pro- 
gram. The Negro college can no 
longer hold itself aloof and assume 
an attitude of complacency. It 
must render every possible service 
to society and maintain close con- 
tact with the pressing needs of 
that society. 

3. Through the curricula. Ne- 
gro colleges have been content in 
the past to imitate too much, 
rather than work out curricula 
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suitable to their own needs and 
those of their students. They have 
been unwise in not focusing 
courses on students’ careers. The 
curricula of our Negro colleges for 
the most part have offered no mo- 
mentous option to the student. The 
subject matter is irrelevant to all 
that is dynamic in the student, it 
lacks vital links with both the 
passions of his heart and the ac- 
tual world, where, after college, he 
must live and move and have his 
being. The curriculum therefore 
should be rebuilt consistent with 
the realities of modern life. It 
can no longer be a thing apart 
from the realities of American 
life. The courses must be re- 
organized in the modern social 
orientation; the conditions of 
American life today, social, po- 
litical and economic must become 
subjects of study in our colleges; 
course materials must also be 
adapted to individual needs. The 
colleges must. develop oppor- 
tunities for participation in social 
experiences. They must reorgan- 
ize their curricula so as to present 
opportunity for study in areas of 
living, with a view of helping the 
student to see the chief forces. at 
work in life, how they come to be 
there, and how they operate on hu- 
man beings. The total effect 
should enhance social relationships 
through an understanding of man, 
his physical, mental and spiritual 
make-up, his institutions, his en- 
vironment, his beliefs—studies so 
pursued as to enable him to com- 
municate effectively with his fel- 
lows and to codperate with them 
in the quest for the best life. The 
colleges should begin their pro- 
grams with the setting that sur- 
rounds them whether that be a 
mining district, agricultural area, 
or industrial centre. The Negro 
college must participate actively in 
the social, political, religious and 
cultural life in order to promote 
the learning process through moti- 
vation that comes from facing 
life’s situations, in order to pro- 
mote adult education by having 
the people of the community work 
with students on community prob- 
lems, to lead the community 
towards a richer and fuller life 
and to effect actual changes in the 
community. 


What then should be the relation 
of the Negro College to Social Life. 


A college is set down in the 
midst of conflicting currents of 
thought and feeling and it must 
soon come to the realization that 
while it is radiating character and 
influence into the body politic, it is 
itself subject to popular move- 
ments and subtle social forces the 
significance of which it sometimes 
fails to understand and with which 
it may therefore have little sym- 
pathy. The college, therefore, can- 
not live by itself, it cannot live in 
isolation, for it must be nourished 
and supported. ‘A _ university 
must change to conform with the 
spirit of the times. No university 
can ever isolate itself entirely 
from the world in which it lives. 
Every expression of its scope and 
enlargement of its functions have 
come in response to some need 
and to some new sanction. A true 
university will be steadfast in its 
purposes and ideals, it will seek to 
secure the common good. It will 
be characterized by the tolerance 
of opinion, by freedom of speech 
and of action, by unrestricted re- 
search for truth, and by the right 
to teach that truth once it has been 
found. Every problem pertaining 
to human affairs will furnish it 
with food for thought and re- 


search.” (So wrote President 
Coffman of the University of Min- 
nesota.) However, the ‘“univer- 


sities cannot become mere weather- 
vanes whipped about by every 
passing breeze of circumstance 
and it is the essence of their social 
obligations to discern and reject 
the superficial and the ephemeral 
and to foster their attention upon 
the more enduring and the mo- 
mentous” (President Angell of 
Yale). 


08! §$ A ees? 


HETHER the commu- 

nity is a mosaic of the 
individuals who compose it or 
the individual a miniature of 
the community to which he 
belongs may depend on the 
political organization that 
fools the one and controls the 
other, or vice versa. 
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Alabama, prove that laws enacted 
to deprive the Negroes of their 
rights, can with equal effectiveness 
be employed by one part of the 
white population against the other. 
And so we have been called upon 
of late to observe that Southern 
political leaders of the past, ery- 
ing out for protection from the 
bold and reckless political adven- 
tures of the day, who are using 
these laws against them. 


“He digged a pit, he digged it deep, 
He digged it for his brother, 
But for his sin he did fall in 
The pit he digged for t’other.” 


Today, although the Negro’s 
citizenship is written into the or- 
ganic law of this country, he 
stands in many states ruthlessly 
shorn of his suffrage. Mr. Charles 
W. Chestnutt, that brilliant man 
of letters, made a strong plea for 
Congress to reduce the South’s 
representation to the basis of the 
voting population, because of this 
unjust act toward a large majority 
of its citizens. In this contention 
he doubtless represents a large 
number of well-educated Negroes. 
Would this be expedient? Let us 
look for a moment at this conten- 
tion. 

(1) Such legislation would be a 
tacit acknowledgment and recogni- 
tion of the movement toward dis- 
franchisement, and by implication 
would deny the inherent constitu- 
tional citizen-rights of the Negro. 
It would lay the foundation for 
taking away the Negro’s vote in 
any state where the people might 
agree to the loss of a few repre- 
sentatives in Congress and in the 
electoral college, in the North as 
well as in the South. It would be 
the creation of a condition by 
which the franchise of the whole 
race could be swept away with im- 
punity, wherever the dominant 
race might see fit to make a little 
sacrifice for that purpose. 

(2) A large number of colored 
people are in favor of a qualified 
suffrage based upon educational | 
tests, at this time, such as would — 
be applied equitably to all. An 
ignorant vote should not be allowed 


unrestricted expression, but there — 
is no difference between white — 
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A Presentation of Fundamentals In Music 


a a 


— look at? 


é 


of animals. 
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By Miss IRMA B. KYLE 


Alexander Street School, Charlotte, North Carolina 


HIS lesson is to bring to 

the young minds the 

essentials and outstand- 

® || ing Fundamentals in 

| Music. It is hoped that 

through this form of 

play, “A Trip To Music 

Land” will encourage the schools 

to put more stress on music as well 
as other subjects. 


“A Trip To Music LAND” 


Children, have you ever visited 
a circus? Well, I am sure you are 
familiar with all the many kinds 
Aren’t you? Suppose 
we name just a few of the animals. 
The camels, bears, lions, and even 
the huge and monstrous elephants. 
You have been to the circus and 
you are acquainted with the many 
animals in jungle land. Now, 
won’t you take a trip with me to 
“Music Land?” 

Here we are going to see some 
queer and very weird scenes. We 
will have to pay very close atten- 
tion and watch with all our might, 
if not we will miss so many, many 
nice things that I really want you 
to see. 

In this merry land of music 
there is an enchanted castle. Keep 
your eyes on this castle and watch 
the spirits of music land while 
they entertain you. All ready? 
Now, here comes Mr. Staff! with 
his five horizontal lines each equi- 
distant from the one next to it. I 
am sure you want to know who 
those characters are who have 
taken their places so cunningly 
with Mr. Staff. If you notice, they 
are on the lines and even in the 
spaces. Aren’t they just lovely to 
I am sure you are eager 
to know their names. On the first 
line there is (e), on the second (g), 
on the third line (b), on the fourth 


line (d), and on the fifth comes 


et): 


Those little smiling faces ar- 


ranged so carefully between the 


lines are spaces and they are (f) 





1The different symbols may be drawn on the 
board or on flash cards. 





first, (a) second, (c). third, and 
(e) fourth. Do you know this 
spells a part of the body which you 
possess? Has it ever occurred to 
you that you would find yourself 
in Music Land? Well, there you 
are for you certainly have a face. 

Now see those quaint little sym- 
bols marching around so fastid- 
iously and they all have on differ- 
ent dresses of distinction and they 
are our notes? I will call the 
names as they pass by; that round 
one, perfectly round, is a whole 
note and if you notice close behind 
him comes the half note with his 
solid dress. Please look at the 
eighth note trying to take up all 
the room. Here comes the quarter 
note with a stem in his hand, and 
I know you see that sixteenth note 
so outstanding from the _ rest. 
There are other notes. Yes, in- 
deed, but we must save some 
things for another time. 

Now, while we are going around 
in Music Land, we always stop to 
see where we are. That’s what we 
do at the beginning of a piece of 
music. We see the two Clefs—the 
Treble and Bass Clef. The big 
chief standing at front with his 
head far above the staff and his 
feet below is the Treble Clef. 
Who on earth is that roaring with 
such a loud voice? Well, it’s none 
other than Mr. Bass Clef found or 
played with the left hand. These 
two characters are partners and 
they are usually found together. 

Those little objects taking their 
places by some of the notes are 
only the colors of Music Land, and 
I am sure you wouldn’t want to 
leave without knowing their 
names. The one which looks ex- 
actly as a B is called a flat. The 
object resembling a gate is a sharp, 
and the last one that reminds you 
of a chair not drawn completely is 
the natural. Who ever dreamed 
that sharps and flats were so im- 
portant? 

Isn’t this a treat? My! what is 
that straight line drawn across the 


staff? That’s what we call a bar. 
Look how prettily the bars arrange 
themselves. The space between 
the bars is called a measure. 

Now, Children, isn’t this show 
wonderful? I am not ready to 
leave but the two double bars that 
have just taken their places at the 
end of the staff tell us that is all 
for today. 

ACTIVITIES 

1. In your notebook make two 
drawings of a staff. On one, place 
the Treble Clef in its proper posi- 
tion; on the other the Bass Clef. 


2. Make the symbols for the fol- 
lowing kinds of notes: whole, half, 
quarter, and eighth. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What are sharps and flats 
used for in Music? 

2. How many lines on the staff? 


3. What part of your body is 
found in Music? 


4. What is a bar? 


5. Where do you find the double 
bars? 


The Teacher’s Influence 





I took a piece of plastic clay, 

And idly fashioned it one day, 

And as my fingers pressed it, still 

It moved and yielded to my will. 

I came again when days were 
past,— 

The bit of clay was hard at last, 

The form I gave it still it bore, 

But I could change that form no 
more. 

I took a piece of living clay, 

And gently formed it day by day, 

And moulded, with my power and 
art, 

A young child’s soft and yielding 

heart. 

I came again, when years were 
gone, — 

It was a man I looked upon. 

He still that early impress bore, 

And I could change it never more. 


—The North Dakota Teacher. 


ay 
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The North Carolina Negro Teachers Asso- 
ciation In Its Fifty-fifth Annual Session 


N March 28-80, 1929, the North Carolina Negro 
Teachers Association held its forty-eighth annual 
session at Charlotte in the Second Ward High School 
with Dr. S. G. Atkins the now lamented president of 
the North Carolina Teachers College, presiding. 
After a period of seven years, the Association re- 
turned to the city in which in a memorable session 
much of historic interest took place. The sessions 
witnessed one of the largest and most harmonious 
gatherings of teachers ever held and from the testi- 
mony of many who attended one of the most inter- 
esting and enjoyable. The teachers were welcomed 
to the city by Dr. Buford F. Gordon, editor of De- 
partment of Literature, A.M.E.Z. Church, on behalf 
of the citizens and President H. L. McCrorey of 
Johnson C. Smith University on behalf of the schools. 
Dr. James E. Shepard, president of the North Caro- 
lina College at Durham, made a fitting response for 
the Association. 





The opening night set the exercises upon an un- 
usually high plane with the fine address made by 
Dr. Edgar T. Thompson, professor of Sociology at 
Duke University. Inspiring music was rendered by 
the Glee Club of the Second Ward High School and 
Johnson C. Smith University. Dr. Thompson’s ad- 
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dress appears in this issue of the RECORD and a care- 
ful reading of it will reward every teacher with 
‘illuminating information on an unique subject. : 

Mr. A. Heninburg, personnel director at Tuskegee 
Institute, made a brief and thrilling address at this 
session and made a second talk Friday afternoon. On 
Friday night the brilliant and scholarly Dr. Gordon 
B. Hancock of the Department of Sociology at Union 
University thrilled the large and appreciative audi- 
ence with his message dealing with Occupational 
Trends in Education which was the theme of the con- 
vention. Those who have heard Dr. Hancock before — 
can well visualize the enthusiasm with which he was 
received. Dr. Hancock promises his address for a 
later issue of the REcorD. Dr. F. O. Nichols of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, New York City, a 
specialist in his field, made a most practical «and 
helpful address on the importance of health educa- 
tion. 

At the Friday afternoon session, Dr. N. C. New- 
bold spoke on the benefits derived from the Gov- 
ernor’s Report on Negro Education in North Caro- 
lina. Mr. W. R. Johnson, Department of Public Wel- 
fare, spoke on the service of the teachers in preven- 
tion of delinquency, a very excellent address. Mr. 
W. F. Credle also made an interesting address at this 
session. Mr. B. L. Smith, superintendent of schools 
at Shelby, spoke on the approaching educational an- 
niversary, inviting the teachers to participate. 

Interesting sessions throughout the two days were 
held by the College Section, High School Section, 
Hlementary Section, Home Economic Section, High 
School Principals Section, Art Appreciation and 
Grammar Grade Sections, also the Department of 
Supervisors and Supervising Principals. 

The association expressed its appreciation to the 
citizens of Charlotte for the hospitality shown to the 
local committee for their untiring effort in behalf 
of their comfort and especially for the fine social 
feature put on for their pleasure at the City Armory 
and to all the schools who contributed to the mu- 
sical feature of the Association. The association ap- 
proved the report of the Committee on the setting 
up of four Regional District Associations to be 
worked out by the Committee appointed for that pur- 
pose. It is our purpose to devote considerable space 
in the October issue of the RECORD to a condensed re- 
port of all the business meetings and actions. By 
that time the office hopes to have in hand all of the 
reports of all committees upon which to base the con- 
densed review. 

Dr. J. A. Cotton of Henderson was elected Treas-— 
urer. The new member elected to the Executive 
Committee is Dr. W. G. Pearson of Durham. 

The association voted to hold its fifty-sixth annual 
session at Raleigh, March 25-27, 19387. 
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An Explanation 


O my friends, the Teachers of North Carolina 
and others interested in the cause of Negro Edu- 
cation, some explanation of the action of the Execu- 


_ tive Committee at its recent meeting in Charlotte is 


pad v 


due. Without a knowledge of the antecedent action 
of the committee, their subsequent submission of 
their purpose, the reduction of the salary of the 
Executive Secretary-Editor was ipso facto a motion 
of censure. 

Personally, he is convinced that it was the sincere 
desire of the president of the association and those 
associated with her in the committee room, on account 
of the health of the Executive Secretary to give one 
who has devoted more than fifty consecutive years to 
the cause of education in North Carolina, thirty-five 
years as a teacher at Johnson C. Smith University, 
twelve years as a member of the State Department of 
Education and four years as Executive Secretary- 
Editor of the North Carolina State Teachers Associa- 
tion an opportunity to regain his health in the com- 
fort of his home and under the care of his family. 

Believing this to be the purpose, the Executive Sec- 
retary, when invited into the committee room where 
the matter was under discussion, accepted the reduc- 
tion of salary since he has never measured his service 
in terms of money alone. It is his sincere desire that 
the acceptance of the reduction, since he was elected 
for two years at a salary of $1,760.00, shall not 
derogate from the dignity of the office nor establish 
a precedent for the salary of any one holding the 
office in the future. In this action he does not look 
upon himself as a hero, or a sufferer for the cause. 
He wishes to be considered in no other light than are 
other teachers who have been glad in the leaner years 
of teachers’ salaries to give of their best to the cause 
of education, and whose loyalty and ‘devotion have 
made the association an object of pride and admira- 
tion, and has brought its membership from 2,400 in 
1932 to nearly 4,000 in 1936. 

We take this occasion to express to all the teachers 
in every field, colleges, state and private, high school, 
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teachers and especially Jeanes teachers who are and 
always have been at the very heart of our growth, 
our deep appreciation of the honor conferred upon 
us in being permitted to serve them three years as 
their president and four years as their servant in 
this office. We have reaped rewards other than 
pecuniary. Dividends have been paid in loving 
sympathy, abiding friendships and satisfaction in 
seeing, through a full half century, the friends of 
pioneer labor in the rising generation of young and 
scholarly leaders at the heads of our institutions and 
a state blessed with better citizens because of the 
service rendered by members of the association 
through the years. 

The association is the embodiment of the best 
thought and professional dignity of the teaching per- 
sonnel in North Carolina. It must preserve its tradi- 
tions and maintain its ideals. What we have today is 
founded on what the pioneers of yesterday have so 
well builded—such men and women as Drs. P. W. 
Moore, E. EK. Smith, S. G. Atkins, George C. Shaw, 
Mrs. Annie Holland and a host of others. Let us 
never forget them nor minimize what they did. 

With regained health, through doing our office in 
Charlotte, we shall still be seen, as of yore, about 
the Association’s business in all parts of the State, 
and when free from the accouterments of office, 
again a happy warrior in the ranks. 


Note 


N the report of the schools which were one hun- 

dred per cent, which appeared in the January 
issue of this magazine the following schools should 
have appeared in Onslow County: 

Georgetown High School, Jacksonville; Jackson- 
ville District with seven schools; Swansboro District 
with three schools; White Oak District with five 
schools; Stump Sound District with five schools. 

We are proud to insert them here and to state that 
they are to be recorded in the 1936-37 roll as 100 per 
cent, which was sent in, though inadvertently left out 











elementary, farm demonstration agents,’ R.E.A. of the 1935-36 list —EDITOR. 
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The Plantation System and the 
Education of the Negro 
(Continued from Page 44) 

The characteristic solution of 
the plantation’s labor problem at 
this stage in its life-history was to 
import laborers from some other 
part of the world where they 
might be captured, purchased or 
recruited. The planters of the 
South imported white indentured 
servants from Europe and then 
turned to the vast labor reservoir 
in ‘Africa. The planters in Natal 
turned to India while those in 
Hawaii turned to China, Japan and 
the Philippines. 

Now, the plantation is a po- 
litical institution and its history is 
one of changing forms of political 
control, that is to say, of forms of 
control based upon law and au- 
thority and not primarily upon cus- 
tom. Authority is exercised by the 
planter, not simply for the sake of 
display, but for the purpose of pro- 
ducing an _ agricultural staple 
which the world demands. The 
planter may resort to the importa- 
tion of outside laborers because the 
native population may be nu- 
merically insufficient, but more 
often, perhaps, because it is im- 
possible to obtain a satisfactory 
degree of control over natives. 
The familyless man or woman re- 
cruited in some distant place and 
transported to a plantation region 
where he finds himself in strange 
surroundings and among strange 
peoples is more easily made de- 
pendent upon a source of food sup- 
ply which the planter controls. 
For this reason he is himself more 
easily controlled. Thus the native 
Negro in many parts of Africa is 
regarded as an_ unsatisfactory 
plantation laborer, but in early 
Virginia he was regarded as su- 
perior not only to the native In- 
dian but to the white indentured 
servant. 

With imported laborers, usually 
male or at least individuals with- 
out families, the control situation 
changes in favor of the planter. 
It is easier to fit unattached in- 
dividuals into their proper places 
in the organization of plantation 
work. They have to be concen- 
trated upon the land of the estate, 
held there, and prevented from 
scattering out over the land where 
there is free or waste land to be 
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had. It is to prevent such disper- 
sion that slavery, indentured servi- 
tude, contract labor, and other 
forms of forced labor arise. 

The control situation changes 
again when the source of outside 
labor is cut off as when the 
African slave trade was stopped 
and when India refused to allow 
more of her people to go to Mau- 
ritius and to other plantation areas. 
Now it is necessary to find a new 
source of labor. The new source 
is found in the children of the 
laborers for in the meantime the 
mass of imported and assorted in- 
dividuals have gradually organized 
themselves into family groups and 
have produced offspring. The 
children are born to the situation 
and tend to accept it without ques- 
tion, but their very presence intro- 
duces new problems of control. It 
is one of the important functions 
of slavery that it passes along to 
children the same status held by 
parents. Russell has shown that 
the development of slavery in 


Virginia was more or less directly 


related to the problem of the con- 
trol and the definition of the 
status of the second generation. 
Under slavery the planter con- 
trolled the child of the laborer di- 
rectly but with emancipation child 
labor, enforced by parents rather 
than directly by the planter, arose 
to solve the problem of cheap la- 
bor supply and control. The un- 
usually large amount of rural 
child labor in the South as com- 
pared with other sections of the 
United States is thus seen to be 
bound up, not only with the culti- 
vation requirements of our agri- 
cultural staples, but also with the 
plantation method of producing 
those staples. 

It is when the plantation 
reaches this stage in its life-his- 
tory, which may be called the stage 
of Creole or “home-grown” labor, 
that questions of education and 
educational policy begin to arise. 
There is a close relation between 
labor control and _ educational 
policies and practices. Even the 
absence of any form of formal 
education is a part of such a pol- 
icy. Education for the laborers 
may be opposed by the planter, not 
only because he will have to pay 
for it, but because it might “con- 
temn those drudgeries for which 
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they were born.” So long as slav-— 
ery existed the normal policy was 
one of opposition to education. 

Education in a homogeneous 
group is normally a process of in- 
ducting the maturing individual 
into the social heritage. It is thus, 
as Dewey has emphasized, essenti- 
ally a process of renewal and 
growth without which the group 
would have no continuity. But, in 
a situation of racial and cultural 
contact, education is not so much 
a matter of transmitting a tradi- 
tion as it is a matter of expanding 
a culture, of acculturation. The 
education of the Negro in the 
South has always had a certain 
missionary quality about it even 
when the planter regained control 
from the Northern missionary. At 
any rate, the education of the Ne- 
gro has been directed and con- 
trolled from outside his own ranks. 
The planter and the missionary 
held different and _ conflicting 
points of view, but both assumed 
the necessity of outside and over- 
head control. 

When the planter accepted a 
positive form of education for Ne- 
gro children, which he was forced 
to do in order to provide a substi- 
tute for missionary education, he 
accepted it as a means of incul- 
cating submissiveness and of 
training the members of a heredi- 
tary labor caste in forms of ser- 
vice useful to him. He demanded 
a sort of education designed to 
make Negro children better hewers 
of wood and drawers of water than 
their parents had been. A review 
of statements and opinions con- 
cerning education in various other 
plantation areas of the world will 


- 


show how typical our Southern in- — 


a 
P 


sistence upon this type of educa- 
tion actually is. 

A committee in Ceylon ap- 
pointed in 1867 to inquire into the 
state of education, objected to a — 
form of education which had done | 
nothing more than to produce ' 
“a class of shallow, conceited, half-edu- — 
cated youths who have learnt nothing 
but to look back with contempt upon — 
the conditions in which they were born 
and from which they conceive that their ¢ 
education has raised them, and who 
desert the ranks of the industrious 
classes to become idle, discontented 
hangers-on of the courts and public 
offices.’’5 : 

















5H. A. Wyndham, Native Education (London, 
1933), p. 46. : 








In Malaya, which has developed 
rapidly into a plantation communi- 
ty during the past quarter of a 
century, the British pursue the 
policy of educating only for the 
needs of the planters principally. 
A few English schools are main- 
tained to train an adequate supply 
of clerks, some vernacular schools 
for the natives and for the children 
of the Indian workers on the plan- 
tations, but they are frankly op- 
posed to “any ideal of education, 
not adjusted to local wants,” as it 
must inevitably “lead to economic 
dislocation and social unrest.’’® 

It is in Hawaii, perhaps, that the 
contest between the educational 
ambitions of the sons and daugh- 
ters of the plantation laborers and 
the labor needs of the sugar plant- 
ers has most explicitly defined the 
issue. In 1882 the first annual 
meeting of the Planters’ Labor and 
Supply Company defined the type 
of labor most ideal for plantation 
work: 


“The industrial condition of these 
Islands requires people as laborers, who 
are accustomed to subordination, to per- 


manency of abode, and who have mod- - 


erate expectations in regard to a liveli- 
hood.’’7 

While the sugar industry was 
expanding, while times were pros- 
perous and labor continued to be 
imported, education did not seem 
to be harmful. But under the 
stress of a receding price, a grow- 
ing burden of taxation, and a possi- 
bility that the supply of labor from 
the Philippines would be cut off, 
there developed a belief that edu- 
cation unfits people for common 
plantation labor. The planters be- 
came outspoken for a fundamental 
change. They would place limita- 
tions upon schooling, and such 
schools as remained would serve 
merely as training grounds for 
plantation workers. In his address 
to the annual meeting of the Ha- 
waiian Sugar Planters’ Association 
in 1925, the president of the asso- 
ciation said: 

“Why blindly continue a system that 
- keeps a boy or girl in school at taxpay- 
ers’ expense long after they have mas- 
tered more than sufficient learning for 
all ordinary purposes, simply to enlight- 
en them on subjects of questionable 
value; subjects on which they could as 
well enlighten themselves (if by any 


chance their inclinations tended in that 
direction) and at the same time, by en- 





6 Education in Malaya (London, 1924), p. 15. 
7 Hawaiian Planters’ Monthly, 1882, I, 187. 


tering some field of employment will, 
besides earning wages, be gaining expe- 
rience and efficiency, and above all 
learn to appreciate the value of a dollar 


by working for it.... The solution, as I - 


see it, is that the taxpayer be relieved 
of further responsibility after the pupil 
has reached the sixth grade, or the 
eighth grade in a modified form.’’8 


These statements from such 
widely separated areas as Ceylon, 
British Malaya, and Hawaii have a 
familiar sound to us here in the 
southern part of the United States. 
They are typical of a stage in the 
life-history of a plantation society 
when education comes to be regard- 
ed as an instrument for bringing 
and keeping the “home-grown” la- 
borers, the children of native and 
imported laborers, under control 
for plantation purposes. 

Since the time of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who provided in his will for 
the education of his slaves in “‘use- 
ful trades and occupations,” until 
the present it has been the prevail- 
ing conception in the minds of 
those who control public school edu- 
cation in the South that Negro edu- 
cation should be quantitatively and 
qualitatively different from the ed- 
ucation of white children. The 
quantitative difference is indicated 
by the figures I have cited, and the 
qualitative difference is indicated 
by the stress upon a type of voca- 
tional and occupational education 
which would make the Negro child 
more useful to someone else. 

In 1869, when Southern planters 
were having to adjust to a new 
free labor situation, the following 
item appeared in an Alabama news- 
paper: 

“Mr. Saunders, of Marion, Perry 
County, Alabama, has employed a gen- 
tleman to teach a colored school on his 
plantation. Mr. Saunders bears all the 
expenses of boarding and paying the 
teacher, and yet expects to be the gainer 
from having plenty of good, steady la- 
borers well satisfied with their situation. 
That is to say, the mere prospect of 
being able to learn something is regard- 
ed as a temptation likely to be more 
powerful than any other in the minds 
of the freedmen.’’9 

This conception of the education 
of the Negro as giving an advant- 
age to the individual planter has 
been modified into the tendency, as 
Horace Bond puts it, “to regard the 
problem as one by which a natural 





8 Proceedings, 1925, p. 13. 

9 Alabama State Journal (Montgomery), May 
1, 1869. Quoted in Horace M. Bond, The Educa- 
tion of the Negro in the American Social Order 
(New York, 1934), pp. 38-34, 
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resource may be utilized for the 
benefit of the community or state,” 
but the planters have a good deal 
to do with the control of the com- 
munity and the state. 

From their point of view the 
planters in Ceylon, in Malaya, in 
Hawaii, and in the South are right. 
Unless controlled and directed, edu- 
cation is undoubtedly a force which 
leads the home-grown generation 
away from the plantation. The 
statements and opinions from these 
areas given above indicate that the 
planters are not completely success- 
ful in using education for their pur- 
poses. A high school boy in Hawaii, 
whose attitude seems typical, wrote 
as follows: 

“My parents always told me to study 
hard and become a great man and not 
a cane field laborer, who had to go to 
work early in the morning, rain or sun, 
and work to late in the evening. They 
even said that they would buy anything 
for me if it related to school. ... Agri- 
cultural education is given little atten- 
tion by me, as I am preparing for car- 
pentry.’’10 

Concerning the Southern situa- 
tion Dr. Robert E. Park in his in- 
troduction to Charles Johnson’s 
survey of conditions in Macon 
County, Alabama, reported in The 
Shadow of the Plantation, says: 


“One can hardly escape the impres- 
sion in viewing the facts of this survey 
that it is the inheritance of a tradition, 
embodied in the present plantation sys- 
tem, which more than anything else 
inhibits the progress, not merely of the 
black tenant, but the white landlord, 
and that with the persistence of that 
tradition the small and independent 
farmer cannot make headway. 

“Under these conditions the Negro 
rural school, instead of creating a set- 
tled class of Negro peasant proprietors, 
seems, particularly since the World 
War, to have conspired with other tend- 
encies to hasten the movement from 
the rural South to the northern cities. 
On the whole, the plantation, as at pres- 
ent organized, seems to be a sick and 
dying institution. It still remains, how- 
ever, what it was before the Civil War, 
the focus and center of the Negro life in 
the rural community; but it is no longer 
able to maintain either the discipline or 
the morale of an efficiently functioning 
institution; and plantation life has ap- 
parently lost whatever zest it may ever 
have had for the generations of white 
folk and black that it once nourished.’’!1 


It has been the thesis of this pa- 


10 Quoted in Romanzo Adams, The Education 
and Economic Outlook for the Boys of Hawaii: 
A Study in the Field of Race Relationships, 
Honolulu: The Institute of Pacific Relations, 1927, 
D, 16. 

11 Robert E. Park in Charles S. Johnson, The 
Shadow of the Plantation, Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1934, p. xx. 
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per that the culture of the South, 
unlike the culture of the rest of the 
Nation, has sprung from the plan- 
tation, and the essence of the 
plantation is political control exer- 
cised by a planter or planter class 
for the purpose of producing an 
agricultural commodity which is 
sold upon a world market. The his- 
tory of the plantation is a history 
of changing forms of political con- 
trol to adjust to new and different 
factors in the labor situation. At 
one stage the planter turns from 
native labor to imported labor be- 
cause it gives him greater control. 
At a later stage he endeavors to 
utilize education for the same 
reason. 

When the planter loses or relin- 
quishes his authority the planta- 
tion dies and tends to break up into 
a series of small holdings. A more 
self-sufficing type of peasant agri- 
culture emerges. This seems to be 
the final stage in the plantation’s 
life history. It seems to be the 
stage into which the rural life of 
the South, and especially the 
Southeast, is destined to move. 

The plantation is a frontier insti- 
tution, and the frontier is passing 
away. Whether the new order of 
small white and colored farmers 
will come gradually and peacefully 
by a process of social and economic 
evolution, or whether there will be 
violent elements in the change it is 
impossible to predict. There are a 
great many factors at work in the 
process and analysis is difficult. 
Where will Negro and where will 
white farmers make the most head- 
way? What staples will require 
plantation production longest and 
what will give place to small farm- 
ing quickest? What are the im- 
mediate and what the long-time 
consequences of New Deal adminis- 
tration measures to control produc- 


tion? We do not have answers, or 


even partial answers, to any of 
these questions. But I believe, and 
the evidence from other plantation 
areas seems to support the belief, 
that the Southern rural Negro is 
destined to become a small farmer 
rooted in the soil and master of his 
acres. 

What is the role of the Negro 
school in all this? We hear a lot 
about social planning and its coun- 
terpart, educational planning. 
There probably are definite limits 


within which a school system can 
create a new social order, but the 
school can put itself in harmony 
with social and economic processes 
which come up out of the past and 
point to some characteristic devel- 
opment for the future. To the ex- 
tent the future is an expectation 
based upon past experience, then 
what we know about the typical 
plantation cycle leads us to expect 
the small farm in the South of the 
future. 

The Southern rural school, white 
and colored, must educate in terms 
of this expectation. It must aim at 
eliminating, by educational and 
evolutionary methods, any class 
that stands between the state and 
the actual cultivators of the soil. 





The Making of Elia 


(Continued from Page 46) 


Whist, Captain Jackson, and The 
Wedding, characters are delineated 
and surrounded with the atmos- 
phere which seems most appropri- 
ate to the author. In still others 
of this group, Lamb celebrates a 
few of his “humors,” real or 
affected. The Convalescent is an 
essay on the pleasures of being ill. 
In it Lamb virtually outdoes him- 
self with a topic that seems to be 
without any great possibilities. 
The essay on Rejoicings on the 
New Year’s Coming of Age is ina 
still lighter vein, but the abun- 
dance of punning in the piece does 
very little to improve the general 
quality of the humor in it. Per- 
haps the most familiar essay of 
this group is the one in which 
Lamb celebrates his “gastronom- 
ical vanity.” This is, of course, 
the well-known Dissertation Upon 
Roast Pig; and because of the fact 
that it is probably read more often 
than any other paper in the whole 
collection of the Hssays of Elia, 
further comment on it at this time 
is hardly necessary. 

There is another paper in which 
Lamb has written in praise of an- 
other of his ‘“‘gastronomicai vani- 
ties.’ This is the paper bearing 
the title Thoughts on Presents of 
Game, and which was contributed 
to the Athenaeum for November 
30, 1834, a little less than a month 
before its author died. Although 
this paper has never been included 
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in collections of the H’ssays of Elia, 
it may be considered, as Sir 
Thomas Noon Talfourd says,1? “in 
sad verity, the last essay of Elia’; 
and indeed it does compare quite. 
favorably with the Dissertation 
Upon Roast Pig, celebrating, as it 
does, the “noble” hare for its gus- 
tatory qualities. 

In A Chapter on Ears, Lamb 
mildly satirizes the then current 
craze for foreign music. With a 
Philistinism which seems slightly 
affected, though not at all offen- 
sively so, he boasts of what he 
would have the reader believe is 
his large ignorance of and utter 
lack of taste for music. But one 
would be likely to mistake the 
whole thing for a pleasantry if we 
were without the words of Lamb’s 
intimate friend and first editor, Sir 
Thomas Noon Talfourd, that © 


“Lamb was entirely destitute of 
what is commonly called ‘a taste 
for music’ .. . Usually, music only 
confused him, and an opera—to 
which he once or twice tried to ac- 
company Miss Isola—was to him a 
maze of sound in which he almost 
lost his wits.’’13 

Even now the satire in the essay 
is apt to pass unnoticed, unless the 
reader is aware of the fact that the 
time Lamb was living and writing, 
London was crowded with Italian 
and German musicians; and 
operas, concertos, and oratorios 
were very much —perhaps_ too 
much—in vogue. 


III 


The early “tumbling” of Mary 
Lamb and, as we may be sure, of 
Charles also into the “closet of 
good old English reading, without 
much selection or prohibition,” 14 
was for Lamb a thing not so re- 
markable as fortunate. Being thus 
left without directions, which may 
often prove no less a hindrance 
than a help, Lamb naturally read 
what made the strongest appeal to 
his curiosity and pored longest 
over those volumes he found most 
interesting. He was free to de- 
velop his own tastes in literature, 
and, it may be reasonably conjec- 





12 The Works of Charles Lamb. 
Thomas Noon Talfourd. 
Brothers. 
308-309. 

13 Cf. op. cit. I: 306. 

14 The Life, Letters, and Writings of Charles 
oe I1I:254 (In Mackery End, in Hertford- 
shire). 


Edited by Sir 
New York: Harper & 
Volume I, 1837; Volume II, 1849, I: 
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tured that he developed them very 
much in accord with what he found 
in the closet. 

The closet referred to was the 
library of Samuel Salt, who was a 


-sort of patron of the Lamb family, 


as well as employer of Lamb’s 
father. Just what books Salt’s li- 
brary contained, we do not know. 
We do know, however, that Lamb 
had a love bordering on idolatry 
for Elizabethan drama and the 
familiar prose of the seventeenth 
century; and it is not altogether 
improbable that this love was ac- 
quired in Salt’s library and, of 
course, developed greatly in later 
years. At any rate, before Lamb 
created Elia, his mind had become 
steeped in Elizabethan, Jacobean, 
and Caroline literature. Nothing 
is more natural, therefore, than 
that he would find in this literature 
some inspiration for what Hazlitt, 
without much appropriateness, has 
called his “lucubrations.”15 
Among the Essays of Elia there 
are some seven or eight papers 
which Lamb wrote mostly out of 
his acquaintance with books. In 
this group we do not find Lamb’s 
familiar essays—in either sense of 
the word. Here we find Lamb try- 
ing himself at various kinds of 
criticism—or more _ specifically, 
telling what he likes and does not 
like in art. In On the Artificial 
Comedy of the Last Century—he 
has in mind the comedy of man- 
ners of the late seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries—he justifies 
his partiality to the comedy of 


manners on the grounds that such 


mors, 16 
- some brilliancy, 


comedy moves us away from the 
realities of our daily “fireside con- 
cerns” and therefore is not amen- 
able to off-stage moral codes. On 
Some of the Old Actors, On the 
Acting of Munden, and Stage II- 
lusion are typical of the bits of 
theatrical criticism found among 
the Hssaiys. Lamb admits that 
Munden was possessed of great 
versatility and imagination, but 
later, in a letter to the editor of 
the Athenaeum, under date of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1832, he refuses Mun- 
den a place among his ‘old ac- 
In Stage Illusion, with 
Lamb draws a 


15 Cf. William Hazlitt’s The Spirit of the Age. 
The paper on “Elia—Geoffrey Crayon. 
as The ee Letters, and Writings of Charles 
amb. 
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neat distinction between the credi- 
bility of tragedy and the credibility 
of comedy. In none of these pieces, 
however, does he sound the depths 
of theatrical criticism. In all of 
them he writes like one who is in- 
finitely more familiar with rare 
editions of plays than with prompt- 
ers’ copies of them. Hence, his 
theatrical criticism is as much 
bookish as it is theatrical. 


Some Sonnets of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney is a critical essay—a sort of 
literary greenhouse in which Lamb 
endeavors to protect the flower of 
Elizabethan knighthood and chivy- 
alry from one of Hazlitt’s frosts of 
adverse criticism.17 He compares 
Sidney’s sonnets with Milton’s, 
and, although he does not disparage 
Milton in the least, he manages to 
bring off the comparison to the 
great advantage of Sidney. 


In Barrenness of the Imagina- 
tive Faculty in the Productions of 
Modern Art, Lamb makes an at- 
tempt at criticism of the art of 
painting. Apparently, he is firm 
in the belief that every picture 
tells—really must tell—a story. As 
Alfred Ainger pointed out fifty 
years ago,!8§ it is the story in pic- 
tures that appeals to him, not the 
delicate touches of the artist’s 
brush. This is the reason why he 
has such a high regard for the 
work of Hogarth. In the great 
house at Blakesware in Hertford- 
shire, where his grandmother had 
been housekeeper, and which he 
had visited as a boy, his childish 
imagination must have been capti- 
vated very often by the prints 
of Hogarth which were there. 
Usually, Hogarth is as much the 
story-teller as he is the painter, so 
that Lamb easily found in abun- 
dance in Hogarth the qualities 
which seemed to him to be so sadly 
wanting in some of his contempo- 
raries. The essay goes on giving 
ungrudging praise to the works of 
some of the great masters, some- 
what in the manner of a great 
English art critic who was to come 
later in the nineteenth century; 
namely, John Ruskin. But the 





17In Lecture VI of his Lectures on the 
Dramatic Literature of the Age of Elizabeth 
(1820), Hazlitt had said that the sonnets in 


Sidney’s Arcadia were ‘‘jejune, far-fetched, and 


frigid.” 

18 Cf. Alfred Ainger. Charles Lamb. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1882. (BE. M. L.) Pp. 170- 
171, 
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praise which Lamb bestows on 
Raphael and Titian, two of the 
masters he mentions, might have 
been bestowed, with as much pro- 
priety, on the creators of the 
sources in which these painters 
found their inspiration. In fine, 
it may be said that if Lamb had 
not written this essay, the field of 
art criticism would not have been 
appreciably less rich than it is, al- 
though his admirers would have 
known a little less concerning his 
likes and dislikes. 


This discussion would hardly be 
complete without a word or two 
about the style of the Hssays of 
Elia, which does not fail to claim 
the attention of the most casual 
reader of them. A very great deal 
has been said about Lamb’s pe- 
culiar “charm” and ‘“quaintness,” 
so much so that the writer of this 
paper approaches the topic of his 
style without any great expecta- 
tions—and almost without hopes— 
of saying anything original about 
it. No doubt the Elia papers do 
contain much of the “charm” and 
“quaintness” which many readers 
have found in them. But much of 
this “charm” and ‘“‘quaintness’’ is 
to be found also in the prose of Sir 
Thomas Browne, one of the seven- 
teenth century writers in whose 
pages Lamb found great delight. 
There must be something else in 
Lamb, then, that distinguishes him 
so markedly from other writers of 
familiar prose. In the Essays of 
Elia, one is fascinated by the inti- 
mate way in which Lamb talks 
with his readers; the bonhomie 
with which he adapts his talk to 
all types of individuals; the ab- 
sence of all pretentiousness and 
artificiality; the total lack of all 
straining after effect, except where 
such things are attempted unmis- 
takably for the amusement of both 
the essayist and the reader. Even 
where the essays are “villanously 
pranked in an affected array of an- 
tique modes and phrases,’’!9 they 
are none the worse in tone, but are 
far more delightful for that. The 
chief embellishment of Elia’s style 
consists in the want of all studied 
adornments. There are few, if 
any, tricks of rhetoric in it. Lamb’s 





19 The Life, Letters, and Writings of Charles 
Lamb. III: 377 (Preface to the Last Essays of 
Elia.) 
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informal habits of mind, as he 
himself describes them, ‘forbade 
him to be an orator”’2° and saved 
him from the dangers involved in 
the oratorical style. His style is 
endued with a simplicity that is 
nicely compounded of naivete, good 
spirit, and a slight tinge of ur- 
banity. Having in his nature 
something of the egotist and some- 
thing of the boon companion, some- 
thing of the satirist and something 
of the humorist, something of the 
dreamer and something of the real- 
ist, a little of the philosopher and 
much of the poet, Elia transferred 
some of all of these things to his 
pages. The personality of Charles 
Lamb is inherent in the style of 
the Hssays of Elia. Here is a 
classic exemplification of Buffon’s 
dictum, that “style is the man him- 
self.” 


20 Ibidem. III: 378. 





The Negro In the New Era 


(Continued from Page 50) 
ignorance and black. ignorance. In 
North Carolina today this test is 
for both races and now is the 
white man’s opportunity to show 
the Negro that he means to give 
him justice. 

(3) Such legislation, or even 
agitation for it, would disturb the 
present trend toward an amicable 
settlement of the issue, upon a 
feasible basis, by the best element 
of both races in the South and the 
country at large. 

(4) It would drive from the 
field of effective effort those who 
are doing at this time the best 
work for the elevation of the 
Negro race in the South. To at- 
tain the ends for which all honest 
and true men are working, it is 
essential that they keep in touch 
with one another. These are 
working together in the forefront 
of the fight against unfortunate 
conditions. 

OUR PRESENT 


The Negro lived through the 
first critical period of his freedom, 
the only one of the darker races of 
the globe that has been able to 
look the white man in the face at 
close range, assimilating his ideals 
and living in a progressive man- 
ner. 

His resilient and flexible dispo- 
sition has been to him a savior of 
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life unto life. He has been wise 
to avoid contention where such 
line of action might work to his 
detriment. 

He has been able to bridge the 
chasm into which a more impet- 
uous and inflexible nature might 
have plunged him. In this regard 
he is the antithesis of the Indian, 
for the Indian fought and faded; 
the Negro laughed and lives. 

God does not use discouraged 
groups or individuals. After Jez- 
ebel and the Juniper tree, there 
was nothing left for Elijah but the 
fiery chariot. Our very weakness 
has been wisely used in our ex- 
tremity to advance our cause. As 
sailors otherwise helpless before 
the approaching storm have tied 
loose knots in their rigging so that 
the storm might spend its fury in 
tightening the knots and thus 
spare the mast, thus the Negro 
has survived the storms that have 
buffeted his bark, so that though 
tacking its way against head winds 
and furious weather and not al- 
ways pointing to the goal, there 
has been gain in the stretch. 

Surviving the pitfalls that sur- 
rounded the infancy of his free- 
dom, he has in later years de- 
veloped from his own loins a group 
of leaders who have been able to 
bring to the bar of public discus- 
sion such appeals for larger priv- 
ileges under the law as have se- 
cured for him a hearing in the 
open forum of the world. 

Not to enter largely into statis- 


tics, he has supplied for his group ¢ 


physicians, lawyers, college heads, 
teachers, bankers, real estate 
firms. He has amassed wealth in 
excess of $2,000,000,000, has 
banks under his control doing an 
annual business of $100,000,000; 
insurance companies with over 
$42,000,000 of insurance in force 
on 1,000,000 Negroes, and giving 
employment to eight thousand. 

In the field of culture, also, the 
Negro has made _ considerable 
progress. Especially in the realm 
of music, he has contributed some- 
thing of permanent and worth- 
while value to the sum total of 
American art, which is distinctly 
American. 

The quaint wailing spirituals of 
the Old Plantation, through which 
the Negro struggled to express his 
deeper feelings, have already be- 
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come a distinct type of American 
music. Harry Burleigh, Roland 
Hayes, Marian Anderson, and 
other Negroes have already done 
much to fix the musical con- 
science of our own group to a 
proper appreciation of a _ style 
of music absolutely different. Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, William Stan- 
ley Braithwate, Countee P. Cullen, 
Benjamin Brawley, and Carter G. 
Woodson have won for us a secure 
place in American Literature, and 
Benjamin C. Tanner, painter, has 
recently been hung in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, though for 
many years his paintings have 
held a conspicuous place in the 
galleries of the Luxemburg. 

Thus in every age and clime 
God has given to every racial 
group its spokesman and its seers. 
Thus the Negro has made large 
contribution to the economic and ~ 
spiritual life of America and no ~ 
one has vision enough to predict | 
the magnitude of his contribution 
nor gauge the possibilities of his 
effecting the destiny of the com- 
monwealth of the future. Weare — 
an integral part of the Nation and 
no alchemy can separate us out. 

While we should be reasonably — 
proud of the advance made in the | 
past seventy-one years (for we — 
as a race were not legally free — 
until the adoption of the 13th | 
Amendment, December 18th, 
1865), we must concede that in 
reaching this vantage ground we 
have been more effectively aided 
than other peoples have been. 

(1) By being in close touch 
with an advanced civilization. 

(2) By the combined effort of 
Christian people through churches 
and schools. 

(3) Through the _ reactionary 
force of opposition. For a great 
writer has said, ‘Were I to choose 
a race that would live, I would — 
have it endure hardships. Were I 
to choose one to die, I would give 
it pleasure and luxury.” 


THE SOUTH THE BEST PLACE 
FoR US 
With all its disadvantages and 
discouragements, with all the hu- 
miliations he is called upon to en- 
dure at the present time, I still 
believe the South is the best place 
for the Negro. These conditions 
will not endure. The speediness of 
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their favorable solution will be de- 
termined by the measure in which 
the Christian religion is embraced. 
Men who daily teach that it is the 
duty of a Christian state to 
“Preach the Gospel to the poor, to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captive and re- 
covery of sight to the blind” can- 
not continue indefinitely to annul 
this teaching by their daily life, 
without receiving the greater in- 
jury. 

It seems that in our own land 
there can never be absolute separa- 
tion of the Negro from the white 
man; fundamentally because they 
embrace the same religion and one 
which does recognize caste. Their 
forms and objects of worship are 
identical and their creeds and 
credal sources are the same. The 
- sameness of social, civil, and po- 
litical institutions of the country 
also have a significant and impor- 
tant bearing upon the question. 

It is, therefore, no longer a 
question if the black man and the 
white man can live together here 
in the South on terms of civil and 
political equality. God, by His 
providence, seems to say they 
must. The white man will be 
helped to be more charitable and 
less fearful of the bugbear of so- 
cial equality if he will take time 
to study the better side of Negro 
life. The records of the courts are 
not the only place to go for statis- 
tics. We have our criminal classes 
far too numerous, we admit, but 
there are others. 

If today the Negro of the New 
Era has developed a hypersensi- 
tive race consciousness, it is due to 
the fact that in numbers, not a 
few, he has made great strides in 
education, in habits, of self-sus- 
taining industry, in the posses- 
sion of property, and in a keener 
sense of justice. 

Thus he chafes under the con- 
tributing causes of this sensitive- 
ness, economic, political, and civic 
limitations. In his present sensi- 
tive stage of transition and 
growth, the Negro stands in tre- 
mendous need of sympathy and 
understanding. He is intelligent 
enough to know that a sporadic 
outburst of crime and wrong done 
by one group to the other should 
not rob either of our purpose to be 
consistently friendly. His whole 


public life is in a constant state of 
flux. Growth and development are 
constantly changing his perspec- 
tive and calling for new interpre- 
tation. 

The white man should strive 
fully to appreciate something of 
the mental and spiritual readjust- 
ment of the life of the Negro of 
the New Era, due to the trans- 
forming influence of his ever- 
changing educational environment. 
Today, in this public way, we 
frankly bid for the friendship and 
good will of our white neighbor. 


THE WHITE MAN’s Duty IN THE 
PRESENT CRISIS 


Since they that are strong 
should help to bear the infirmities 
of the weak, it is but fair to in- 
terpret the duty of our white 
neighbors toward us, as we strug- 
gle to rise above the tyranny of 
“low birth and iron fortune.” We 
are still the great industrial arm 
of the South, and our efficiency 
and usefulness will be in direct 
proportion to our happy and con- 
tented condition. We have as a 
race a certain amount of vitality, 
just in proportion as that energy 
is expended over legal disabilities, 
unjust laws, unequal educational 
opportunity, and restrictions in 
the battle for bread in that larger 
sense in which “‘life is more than 
meat, and the body than raiment,”’ 
—will he be rendered less efficient 
in the output of useful labor. 

It is evident, then, that our 
white friends should agree: 

(1) That as fellowmen they are 
bound to lend to us a glad and 
helping hand. 

(2) That they should not ex- 
pect too much in so short a time— 
seventy-three years is not a long 
time in the history of a race. 

(3) To proceed upon the as- 
sumption that God has a mission 
for Negro people in America. 

(4) To insist upon the Negro 
having those forms of education 
and culture which so far have been 
so efficient in solving the problems 
of other races. 

I have endeavored to review the 
facts without prejudice and from 
the point of view of one who 
has lived through all of which he 
has written. There is an increas- 
ingly large class of cultured Ne- 
groes, who read, think, philoso- 
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phize, and suffer. For them and 
the great toiling masses of our 
people we speak today. 

We are looking, my friends, for 
the dawn of a brighter day. Truth 
must win. There is sunshine and 
shadow. Clouds may obscure the 
sun for a month, but vegetation 
does not go back into the ground. 
It remains and waits the coming 
of his genial rays. 


“Some of these days, all skies will 
be brighter, 
Some of these days, all burdens 
will be lighter, 
Hearts will be happier, souls will 
be whiter, 
Some of these days. 


“Some of these days in deserts up- 
rising, 
Fountains shall flash while the 
joybells are ringing. 
And the world with its sweetest 
birds will go singing, 
Some of these days. 


“Some of these days, let us bear 
with our sorrow, 
Faith in the future, its light we 
may borrow; 
There will be joy in the Golden 
tomorrow, 
Some of these days.” 


You’re Never Too Old! 


I know an author who, when he 
feels his age of 58 is pressing 
down, turns to a card tucked un- 
der the glass of his desk. It reads: 

Commodore Vanderbilt added 
100 millions to his fortune between 
70 and 83. 

Kant wrote his finest works at 
fo: 

Tintoretto, at 74, painted Para- 
dise. 

Verdi, at 85, composed his Ave 
Maria. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, at 79, 
wrote Over the Teacups. 

Goethe, at 80, completed Faust. 

Tennyson, at 83, wrote Crossing 
the Bar. 

Titian, at 98, painted his Battle 
of Lepanto. 





Somewhere I read recently that 
Wyoming had no street cars. Like- 
ly most people know that but some- 
how it’s a bit of information I 
keep recalling. I cannot tell exactly 
why. 


Federal Office of Education Surveys 
Vocational Education and Guidance 


of Negroes In U.S. 


Kat opportunities for voca- 
3| tional education and guid- 
ie ance are available to Ne- 

groes, and to what extent 
should they be modified and en- 
larged? 

To find the answer to these ques- 
tions, the Office of Education of the 
United States Department of the 
Interior is launching a survey of 
vocational education and guidance 
programs, and occupational oppor- 
tunities and trends among Ne- 
groes. The study is one of five 
Office of Education projects ap- 
proved by President Roosevelt. 

Financed by a $234,934 relief 
fund allotment, the study will cre- 
ate work for about 450 “white-col- 
lar’ Negroes on relief. Informa- 
tion will be gathered in approxi- 
mately 150 communities of 34 
States, selected upon the advice of 
a special advisory committee. 

United States Commissioner of 
Education, J. W. Studebaker, ap- 
pointed Dr. Ambrose _ Caliver, 
Senior Specialist in the Education 
of Negroes, as director of the 
study. H. L. Trigg, supervisor of 








colored high schools in North 
Carolina, has been selected as as- 
sociate director of the study. Mr. 
Trigg, who is a candidate for the 
doctor’s degree in secondary edu- 
cation at Columbia University, has 
had a wide teaching and adminis- 
trative experience. In order to as- 
sist in the study, Mr. Trigg was 
granted leave of absence from his 
present position. 

Three outstanding Negro edu- 
cators have been selected to act as 
regional directors. All have been 
granted leaves of absence for the 
period of the study. They are: 

(1) Dr. Felton G. Clark, for- 
merly professor at Howard Uni- 
versity, and now dean of Southern 
University in Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana. After receiving his Ph.D. de- 
gree from Columbia University, 
Dr. Clark served as teacher, ad- 
ministrator and research expert in 
various parts of the country. 

(2) Dr. James H. Robinson, 
professor of sociology and director 
of the division of social adminis- 
tration at Wilberforce University, 
Xenia, Ohio. Dr. Robinson, who 


received his Ph.D. degree i in socio l- 
ogy from Yale, for many years | 


was director of the Negro Welfare — 
Center in Cincinnati, Ohio, and ~ 
later, director of the division Ol” 


Negro Welfare in Tennessee. 


(83) L. A. Potts, formerly itiner- 
ant teacher-trainer in agriculture 
for Texas and now head of the 
division of agriculture of Prairie 
View State College. He received 
his B.S. degree from Iowa State 
College in agriculture and his 
M.A. degree 
economics from Cornell. 


Dr. Caliver, director of the proj- 
ect, announced that an advisory 
committee composed of representa- 
tives of national educational and 
professional organizations among 
Negroes will be formed to advise 
on major policies and problems in 
connection with the survey. It 
was also revealed that the project 
will be codrdinated with one now 
being directed by Dr. Robert C. 
Weaver, Department of the In- 
terior which is designed to study 
the occupational opportunities for 
Negroes. The results of the two 
studies, Dr. Caliver said, should 
furnish a complete national picture 
of the vocational life of Negroes, 
and should be helpful in formu- 
lating educational policies and pro- 
grams. 
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North Carolina Negro Teachers Association, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

GENTLEMEN:—We have audited the books and 
the Executive Secretary’s office, as well as those of the Treas- 
urer, for the period from April 16, 1935, to March 31, 1936, 
inclusive, and submit herewith our report. 


EXHIBITS AND SCHEDULES 


In presenting to you our findings as the result of our audit, 
we have prepared, in addition to these comments, -the follow- 
ing Exhibits and Schedules which show in tabulated form 
the result of our examination, together with the operations 
for the period covered by this report. 


ExuiBit “A”—OCOash Receipts and Disbursements, 
G. EH. Davis, Executive Secretary. 
Exuisir “B’—Cash Receipts and Disbursements, 
G. C. SHAw, Treasurer (Deceased) and G. EH. Davis, Act- 
ing Treasurer. 
SCHEDULE 1—Comparison of Actual Expenses with the Budget. 
In Exhibit “A” we show the cash transactions of your Execu- 
tive Secretary for the above period. Total Receipts were $3,- 


885.02 and Disbursements $4,033.92. These transactions, to- 
gether with a balance on hand as of April 15, 1935, of $1,- 
121.90, result in a balance for him to account for as of March 


31, 1936, of $423.00. This balance was accounted for by cash 
on deposit in the Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Raleigh, 
N. C., amounting to $9.00 and cash on hand to be deposited 
$414.00. 


The Cash Receipts of the Executive Secretary were as fol- 
lows: 


For Membership Degman $3,176.50 

Placement) Bureaw 2 eee 69.00 

records of Advertising © 22.2... 22 ee 30.00 
Miscellaneous %...2:42 3 =e 59.52 

Total ....333.. eee $3,335.02 



















The only items of disbursements for expenses from the Sec- 
retary’s account was for Bank Service Charges $5.02 and a 
bad check $1.10. He transfers the funds to the Treasurer and 
the expense disbursements will be shown on the statement for — 
the Treasurer’s account. a 

In Exhibit “B” is a statement of the Treasurer’s account 
from April 16, 1935, to March 31, 1936, inclusive. 

The Treasurer received $4,070.15 and paid out $3,938.20. 
These transactions, together with a balance on April 16, 1935, 
of $1,759.01, result in a balance to account for as of March 
31, 1936, of $1,890.96. This balance was accounted for by 
cash on deposit in the Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Raleigh, N. C., amounting to $127.36 and on deposit with the 
Mechanics and Farmers Bank, Durham, N. C., amounting to — 
$2,340.67. These bank balances total $2,468.03, but checks had — 
been’ drawn which had not been presented for payment 
amounting to $577.07, which reduces these bank balances to 
$1,890.96, the net amount for which the Treasurer has to ac-_ 
count as of March 31, 1936. 


The Treasurer’s receipts were as follows: 


From G. H. Davis, Executive Secretary_...$4,027.80 
Interest on Bank Balances... ee 42:35 


OT ce 7 tes Se ee $4,070.15 


The Disbursements were as follows: 





PPesidemusse ili CG asus 25. oe ee $ 615.81 
EUeas tner sy Oni C en mete. oe ees = 10.00 
Publication and Mailing Recoxp DOB MD 
Executive Secretary’s Office Expense... 350.28 
Executive Committee Meetings... 117.06 


Lise SChOOleSeCulom meet-.e 
CollevesS ectlonige st ote ee eS 
Home Economics ...... 
Hlementary Section 
Convent Om Hix GNiSeieee ee ee 
Salary, Executive Secretary _ 
G) TTT COMBEVC Tn (eer ie nes: 
IB Mere CHC ym eeeee eee. Aer oN 





PRO val Sb WeSenTSMtse 2. see ee $3,938.20 


Consolidating the income and expenses of both officers, we 
found the total income for the year to be $3,377.37. The ex- 
penses for the year are shown in detail on Schedule 1 and 
total $3,944.32. 

Our audit was in detail and consisted of a verification of re- 
ceipts and disbursements as supported by documents in the 
files of the Executive Secretary and cancelled checks of the 
Treasurer. All the records of both officers were turned over 
to us during the course of our audit and were found in very 
good condition. We experienced no trouble in making our 


audit and obtaining the necessary information for this report. 
Our examination did not disclose any evidence of irregu- 
larities and we believe the funds have been carefully and 
honestly handled and all accounted for. Our audit of the 
Cash Receipts did not go beyond the copies of the receipts 
which the Executive Secretary had issued. We saw that all 
money for which receipts had been issued was deposited in the 
bank but did not verify by correspondence with members of 
the Association any of the payments. 

We found the Treasurer and Executive Secretary bonded 
in the sum of $3,000 and $1,000, respectively. In Schedule 1 
we detail the expenses and compare them with the Budget. 
By reference to this Schedule you will observe that the Budget 
totals $4,425.00 and Expenses were $3,944.32, resulting in an 
unexpended balance of the total budget of $480.68. 

We hereby certify that, we have audited the books and 
records of the Executive Secretary and Treasurer of the North 
Carolina Negro Teachers Association for the period indicated 
and, in our opinion, the within statements show the true state- 
ment of receipts and disbursements for the period, together with 
the correct cash balance on March 31, 1936, according to in- 
formation and explanations given us and as shown by the 
BOIS: Respectfully submitted, 


(SEAL) A, T. ALLEN AND Company, 
Ceriified Public Accountants. 


Raleigh, N. C., April 4, 1936. 





EXHIBIT ‘‘A”’ 
CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
G. H. Davis, Hxecutive Secretary 
April 16, 1935, to March 31, 1936 
CasH RECEIPTS: 


IM IGTaR OETA oy MD) bys ae ee $3,176.50 
Placement Bureau ees 69.00 
ANGI ICTAUISSV Oe Soe eee ee 5 ce 30.00 
INTIS EGIL REYOUUIE| See a 59.52 





$3,335.02 
1,121.90 


Total Receipts 
Balance April 15, 1935 





PROTA COMACCOUME LOT ee eee esccscuepe cee $4,456.92 


CASH DISBURSEMENTS: 
Transferred to Treasurer’s Account 
Bank service charges 5.02 
Hee IGG Kemer eee eee es ee asec acces 1.10 





RO Va ROS DUBS CNTGICS| excess ees cee 4,033.92 


Balance to account for March 31, 1936_................$ 423.00 





ACCOUNTING For ABOVE BALANCE: 
Balance in Wachovia Bank & Trust 
G@OmmEC ATT O TieaNew On ee oe ee eect $ 9.00 
Cash on hand, deposited April 2, 1936 ___ 414.00 


Total accounted for—agreeing with ; 
DECREE Ips Ga AlaIl CG ute eeeteeee oe eee ese $ 423.00 


EXHIBIT “‘B 
CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
G. C. SHaw, Treasurer (Deceased) and G. E. Davis, 
Acting Treasurer 
April 16, 1935, to March 31, 1936 
CASH RECEIPTS: 
From G. E. Davis, Executive Secretary ...... $4,027.80 





interest on Bank Balances .2...22-..-...-- 42.35 
{ROME TENOR YOY RS oh as ee a Oe $4,070.15 
Byulaaee. AMoelll TNE) GMs) ee ee ee ee 1,759.01 
PROLAIMTOR ACCOUNT: LO Timer e tes ke noes eee $5,829.16 
Casu DISBURSEMENTS: 
ECSICOT tage OL C Gn eee eee at eae hs ee oo ee eee S 15.81 
PRC ASIIP el seO 1 Come eee ee oS 10.00 
Publication and mailing Rmcorp...................... 993.75 
Executive Secretary’s Office Expense _. : 350.28 
Executive Committee meetings 0. 117.06 
LS CHOOleSCCLELO Mie ee cr ee ee ee 34.90 
CONE EEIS eC) a eres ae ee ae 25.00 
Home Economics 11.08 





OMA e TEMES OCU OMS. =e ee 53.00 























Con emt Orme Exc CNS c aeeenea een ae 178.75 
Salary, Executive Secretary 1,760.00 
OMCeAren't ee oe eee ee 180.00 
IUCR E Ci Ciye tee seek ene mn en ar tae elon cee te oe 208.57 
ANG UrAaM CLT SS FULTS Ss S10 10 $3,938.20 
Balance to account for March 31, 1936 _........._....... $1,890.96 
ACCOUNTING For ABOVE BALANCE: 
Bank balances per bank statements: 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Ral eip iN). (Cty eee ae eal 5 es ene $ 127.36 
Mechanics and Farmers Bank, 
I) tyne ae ran aed) Ge seme eecrnaerne See ee 2,340.67 
TO calla Dam ken Dalla ecm meena ee anee $2,468.03 
Less: Checks outstanding: 
Nirah) O2¥ Gale ea ee Benen 2 ere pee $ 30.00 
Number ) 
Number 
Number 
Number SN 
INU C116 Are eee 2 erred eee ee 15.00 
ING TTD Cxey G5 ee eee eee eee et eee 120.05 
INGUIN DO 65 Gxteete ee ee ees oesee eee 19.34 
Ot. 07 
Net bank balances agreeing with Treasurer’s —_—— 
balan Ce gestae eee cer ee es Boe oad dipoe ea nesta tote $1,890.96 


SCHEDULE 1 


COMPARISON OF ACTUAL EXPENSES WITH BUDGET 


April 16, 1935, to March 31, 1936 
Budget Over 





Budget Actual *Actual Over 
PRESIMEMTES OMG) ees eee $ §©630.00 $ 15.81 $ 14.19 
Recording = Secretary = 5.050) eee oe 30.00 
ERT CASI ORAS LO lil C Gye eee aeons 30.00 10.00 20.00 
Publication of REcoRp— 

Brae Cui eeeerael ir oon 1,000.00 993.75 6.25 
Executive Secretary’s office ... 500.00 350.28 149.72 
Executive Committee meetings 100.00 117.06 EOS 
@olleseRSechioripemes eee 25.00 25:0 
High School Section .....--......... 40.00 34.90 5.10 
Elementary Section -................ 55.00 53.00 2.00 
EOMee ECONOMICS eee eee 25.00 11.08 3292 
Convention expenses ........-------- 250.00 178.75 F125 
Salary, Executive Secretary -... 1,760.00 1976.00 Oe 
Oficesrent ss ee ene 180.00 1:3 X00 ee eee 
RSTMLGT OT) CVs eter ree ra coe 350.00 214.69 ears 
YA e Cliee 1 1 eee eee eee 50:00 See cee 50.00 

TRO tall Sige eee $4,425.00 $3,944.32 $480.68 
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MARY POTTER SCHOOL 


(MARY POTTER-REDSTONE-ALBION ACADEMY) 


1 — ih — tt men oo 


Oxford, North Carolina 








WELLS HALL—THE HOME OF THE GIRLS 


Beautifully Situated ~ Well Equipped 
An Ideal Place for Study— 


A SAFE PLACE FOR YOUR SONS AND DAUGHTERS 





Christian Teachers 


and 


Motherly Matrons 


For further information address 


H.S. DAVIS, Principal 
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Volume VII Ocober 
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Crackers Berord 


Official Publication of the North Carolina Negro Teachers Association 




















W hat Is Success? 


ra 


66 E has achieved success who has lived well, laughed 
often, and loved much; who has gained the respect 
of intelligent men and the love of little children; who 

has filled his niche and accomplished his task; who has left 
the world better than he found it, whether by an improved 
poppy, a perfect poem, or a rescued soul; who has never 
lacked appreciation of earth’s beauty or failed to express it; 
who has always looked for the best in others and given the 
best he had; whose life was an inspiration; whose memory 
is a benediction.” 
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District Meetings In Prospect 


Y virtue of the over- 
B whelming vote of the 
teachers at Charlotte 
§ last April and the sub- 
sequent authorization 
od by the Executive Com- 
mittee, including the 
appointment of a district organ- 
izer, the first trial meetings will 
be held this fall with dates and 
places as follows: 


Southeastern — Saturday, No- 
vember 7, Fayetteville. 


Northeastern — Saturday, No- 
vember 14, Elizabeth City. 


Piedmont—Saturday, December 
5, Greensboro. 

Western — Saturday, December 
4, Asheville. 


There will be ample opportunity 
for all teachers to discuss any 
question of educational concern 
and to place before their respective 
district any resolution desired to 
go before the State Association in 
April. 

A county organizer and addi- 
tional key men and women have 


By H. V. BROWN 


State Organizer, District Associations 


been selected in every county, city 
school district, and institution. 
They are expected to organize or 
“round up” all teachers for 100% 
membership paid at time of dis- 
trict meetings. 


Keen rivalry among counties in 
the districts and among the four 
districts is expected. Let us as a 
fine tribute to our great president, 
Dr. Brown, and our faithful execu- 
tive secretary, Dr. Davis, produce 
an overwhelming membership, a 
crowning result of their years of 
public service. 


The following plan of districts 
which divides the State as nearly 
equal as possible as to number of 
teachers was adopted at the con- 
vention last April: 


SOUTHEASTERN 


Brunswick, Carteret, 
Craven, Cumberland, 
Duplin, Green, Harnett, Hoke, 
Jones, Lenoir, New Hanover, 
Onslow, Pamlico, Pender, Robe- 
son, Sampson, Wayne. 


Bladen, 
Columbus, 


NORTHEASTERN 


Beaufort, Bertie, Camden, 
Chowan, Currituck, Dare, Edge- 
combe, Gates, Halifax, Hertford, 
Hyde, Johnston, Martin, Nash, 
Northampton, Pasquotank, Per- 
quimans, Pitt, Tyrrell, Washing- 
ton, Wilson. 

PIEDMONT 

Alamance, Caswell, Chatham, 
Durham, Franklin, Granville, Guil- 
ford, Lee, Moore, Orange, Person, 
Randolph, Richmond, Rockingham, 
Scotland, Vance, Wake, Warren. 


WESTERN 


Alexander, Alleghany, Anson, 
Ashe, Avery, Buncombe, Burke, 
Cabarrus, Caldwell, Catawba, 
Cherokee, Clay, Cleveland, David- 
son, Davie, Forsyth, Gaston, Gra- 
ham, Haywood, Henderson, Iredell, 
Jackson, Lincoln, McDowell, Ma- 
con, Madison, Mecklenburg, Mitch- 
ell, Montgomery, Polk, Rowan, 
Rutherford, Stanley, Stokes, 
Surry, Swain, Transylvania, Un- 
ion, Watauga, Wilkes, Yadkin, 
Yancey. 


A Socialized Recitation 


our elementary schools 
which disturb both the 
8 teacher and the pupil. 
wf It is the matter of chil- 
) dren’s questions and 
discussions in a group 

lesson. 
“When group codperation is at- 
tained through developing a situa- 
tion based upon a proper balance 


$ ANY problems arise in 


OSB 


between the responsibilities of the 


teacher and pupils in a group par- 
ticipation, it is called a socialized 
recitation.” 

A socialized recitation should be 
carried out in its proper order. The 
child is full of never-ceasing curi- 
osity filled with possibilities for 


By MIss OPHELIA CARSON 
Tryon, N. CO. 


learning. He wants to ask ques- 
tions, he wants his questions an- 
swered intelligently; he wants to 
tell his experiences, he wants to 
listen to experiences which other 
people have enjoyed; he wants per- 
sonal contacts with people, with 
objects, with pictures, and wants 
to discuss their values and mean- 
ings.. His comprehension is de- 
pendent partly upon his need for 
the information and partly upon 
the attitude of the teacher to whom 
he appeals. Often the teacher dis- 
courages questionings and fails to 
appreciate a child’s capacity to un- 
derstand. 

In a socialized recitation, as in 
any other social function, every 


child should take part and express 
his own ideas, so they can be com- 
pared with other members of the 
class. If he has specimens of art, 
exhibits or pictures relative to the 
subject under discussion, he should 
be allowed to show these to the 
group. We often find that the sat- 
isfaction and thrill of achievement 
which comes to a pupil from mak- 
ing a really unique and interesting 
contribution to the work of a group 
often transforms in a marked way 
his attitude toward the recitation. 
Often there are new meanings and 
well-defined appreciations obtained 
through a socialized recitation that 
would be lost if the recitation were 

(Continued on Page 68) 1 
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AA Pioneer Educator In North Carolina 


UNE 23,- 1936, marked 
the date of an outstand- 
ing event in the history 

@ || of the Greenville In- 

y dustrial High School. 

This day witnessed the 
thirty-third commence- 

ment of the school under the lead- 
ership of Principal C. M. Eppes. 

Dr. George E. Davis of Charlotte, 

N. C., delivered to an interested 

audience the chief address of the 

evening which was both inspiring 
and instructive. In introducing 
the speaker the principal made the 
following significant statement: 

“T delight in bringing to you men 

and women who have as a back- 

ground of their addresses years of 
outstanding service and practical 
experience. Such speakers,” 





and His Work 





PRINCIPAL C. M. Eppes 


GREENVILLE HLEMENTARY SCHOOL 


continued the principal, ‘have 
sufficient knowledge of the devel- 
opment of Negro education in 
North Carolina to make an ad- 
dress which will be interesting and 
impressive to both racial groups.” 
Giving the audience some facts 
about the development of Negro 
education in eastern North Caro- 
lina, he spoke gratefully of the 
services of Governor Thomas J. 
Jarvis, and Chief Justice Furches. 
He further related how he, having 
rendered excellent service as prin- 
cipal of a Wilmington city school 
and superintendent of the first 
State Normal School for his race 


in the State at Plymouth, was sent 
here to assume the educational 
leadership of the colored children. 


The colored public schools of 
Greenville represent the climax of 
Prof. Eppes’ educational efforts 
for racial advancement. From 
October 7, 1903, up to the present 
time the schools under his com- 
petent leadership have gone for- 
ward with wonderful success. The 
four-room frame building of 1903 
has been replaced by two beautiful 
well equipped brick buildings 
with an enrollment of 1,475 pupils 
and an average attendance of 1,155 


children. The school can now 
boast of 29 teachers, 27 class- 
rooms, an auditorium, library, 


principal’s office, and a Home 
Economics department — property 
valued at $126,000. These things 
were secured not by making de- 
mands, but by the transformation 
of racial prejudices into a fine 
wholesome relationship between 
the two races surpassed by no 
city in the State. The large at- 
tendance of the commencement 
exercises has seldom been equalled 
in the State. The white attend- 
ance of exercises in Elizabeth City, 
Fayetteville, and Statesville in the 
days of Moore, Smith, and Foushal 
are rare exceptions. 





I want to so live that I may 
work with my fellow men.—Wo0od- 
row Wilson. 





GREENVILLE HigH SCHOOL 
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Should There Be a Department of Speech 
In the Negro High School? 


By Marcus HANNA BOULWARE 


Graduate Student of Speech and General Lingwistics, University of Michigan 


= HE South is afflicted, as 
most sections are, with 
extreme carelessness in 
@ || speech. Several years 
ago the “Better Speech 
Committee” of Ala- 
bama claimed that 
much was due to imitation of 
the Negro, conscious or uncon- 
scious, and much was the result of 
teaching composition as writing 
only. While I do not claim that the 
Negro is responsible for the speech 
calamity, I do hold that his most 
pronounced weakness (in speech 
proper in the South) is his poor 
enunciation, due to mere habit, to 
lack of speech training, often to 
timidity. It is generally acknowl- 
edged that the most peculiar char- 
acteristic of the Negro is his crude, 
barbaric dialect. His voice is “flat” 
usually, sometimes soft; yet there 
is a tendency to elevate his voice 
to the point of harshness—a dis- 
tinct evidence of the need for 
training for voice placement and 
strength. 

I venture to say that 95 per cent 
of all the Negro high schools of 
this country have no speech curric- 
ulum. Hence, the training of pupils 
in oral expression is a task of the 
English department, since it is gen- 
erally agreed that one of the aims 
of English is to teach pupils to ex- 
press themselves correctly. In the 
pursuit of this idea the English 
department has for the most part 
failed. 

The time has come, I trust, when 
one needs to offer no apology in 
calling attention of curriculum- 
makers to the need for effective 
training in public speaking, inter- 
pretation, dramatics, and voice cor- 
rection. There was a time when 
such discipline was regarded as the 
sum total of education, and in its 
broadest sense there is in that con- 
ception but little of error. It seems 
that if there is one ideal which 
should ever be before educators, it 


should be the drawing out and re- 
fining of that power by which 
knowledge grips the needs of the 
world. This power is none other 
than that of adequate, persuasive 
expression. When we develop the 
thinking apparatus and pay no at- 
tention to the perfecting of this 
faculty we leave our students in 
solitary confinement and doom 
them to poverty of individual re- 
source. In the affairs of life the 
will is the operating agent; knowl- 
edge furnishes the fulcrum, but the 
power to express is in the last an- 
alysis the lever by which the mass 
is moved. Any scheme of mental 
discipline which leaves out of its 
consideration the value of beget- 
ting and strengthening the ability 
to express ... renders the knowl- 
edge imparted sterile and inactive.1 

If there are those who have some 
misgivings as to the practibility 
of a speech department in the high 
school, and feel that the English 
department is doing its full share 
in training students in oral expres- 
sion, permit me to offer the follow- 
ing interrogatories: 

(1) Does the department of Eng- 
lish teach reading and spelling as 
functions of personality ? 

(2) Does the department of Eng- 
lish emphasize vocabulary building, 
diction and good usage as it should? 

(8) Does the department of Eng- 
lish emphasize the problem of oral 
style? 

(4) Does the department of Eng- 
lish seek to correct speech defects? 

(5) Does the department of Eng- 
lish develop the art of interpreta- 
tion, reading and dramatics? 

(6) Does the English department 
concern itself with the psychology 
and philosophy of speech? 

(7) Does the English department 
give special attention to elocution, 
argument and speech composition ? 

The answer is obviously “No.” 

At this point it becomes impera- 


1A. W. Weaver, “The Interschool Contest,’ 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, II, 142. 





tive that the question be put in a 
revised and more vital form: 
Should speech studies longer be 
kept within the jurisdiction of the 
department of English? I contend 
that there should be a separate de- 
partment for these two lines of 
study, because they are essentially 
different disciplines. 

Charles H. Woolbert, in volume 
two, number one issue of The Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, gives the 
following distinctions between Eng- 
lish and speech: (1) They differ in 
their fields of operation. English is 
given up to thought that is written, 
speech science to thought that is 
spoken. (2) In viewpoint English 
is concerned with the past more 
than with the present, while speech 
science must occupy itself more 
with the present than with the 
past. (8) They differ in methods 
and aims. English prepares for ac- 
tivities chiefly subjectively ; its pri- 
mary aim being the culture of self. 
The student widens his own knowl- 
edge of language. But speech stud- 
ies prepare the student to affect 
others rather than himself. His 
competence in science is an useless 
asset unless he can impart to 
others what they like and need. 
Hence speech science leads to the 
public gathering and crowd, Eng- 
lish to study and the select circle. 

We will have to admit that the 
most important tests in education 
lie in the hands of the secondary- 
school teachers. The years spent in 
the academy and high school are to 
most young people the crucial 
years in their scholastic training, 
and dramatic tastes which are not 
awakened then, talents for oral ex- 
pression which are stimulated and 
given initial exercise then, are like- 
ly to remain dormant and inert. 
Surely, then, their expressive po- 
tentialities should be developed. 
This can only be done effectively 
under the direction of a depart- 
ment of speech. 
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Death of Great Man Recalls Life 


- Outstanding In 


INTON, N. C.—On Sun- 
day afternoon, Septem- 
ber 18, they buried the 

ee oF bodyeot), Dr. Calvin 

|| Scott Brown in a grave 

on the campus of the 

Waters Training School 

here, while the real Dr. C. S. 

Brown looked on with a thousand 
other eyes. 

Over a life span of 77 years, Dr. 
Brown has immortalized that 
name. It would be impossible to 
bury Dr. Brown. He lives in too 
many ways. He lives in the hearts 
of his family, in the hearts of 
those people in this small rural 
community where he devoted 51 
years of his life, and in the hearts 
of millions of students, church 
workers, fraternal leaders, world 
figures and ordinary people with 
whom he came into contact in his 
versatile career. 

And too C. 8. Brown erected in- 
numerable memorials to himself 
during those 77 years, in the form 
of institutions either organized, 
built, promoted or directed by him- 
self. These institutions of varied 
nature will withstand the destruc- 
tive characteristics of the elements 
for ages to come and will offer elo- 
quent testimony of life of service 
of a truly great man for the bene- 
fit of admiring posterity. 


PROGRESS IN STATE 


One of North Carolina’s great- 
est men, he contributed substanti- 
ally to racial progress in the Old 
North State and was respected as 
one of the greatest men in educa- 
tional, religious and _ fraternal 
circles in the nation as well as a 
great political and social influence 
in Winton, in Hertford County, in 
Eastern North Carolina, and in- 
deed in the whole of the State of 
his birth. 

It all started in March 23, 1859, 
in Salisbury, N. C. The fact that 
C. S. Brown was born in such or- 


of Service 


Schools, Church, and Fraternal Worlds 


dinary circumstances is the only 
significant thing about his early 
life. Materially poverty stricken 
but possessed of a wealth of those 
character traits which is far more 
valuable than riches, this young 
man set out early to get an educa- 
tion. He not only realized this ob- 
jective but succeeded in providing 
educational facilities for thou- 
sands of boys and girls in Hert- 
ford County, N. C. 


PHYSICALLY STRONG 


Because he was not afraid of 
work he managed to get to college 
at Shaw University from which he 
graduated. The story of his strug- 
gle for an education is not unlike 
that of hundreds of other young 
men and women born in poverty. 
But, at his graduation, the story 
loses all similarity to that of any 
other single man and sets Dr. 
Brown apart as a man among men, 
strangely different, unbelievably 
strong, both physically and men- 
tally, and remarkably capable in 
practically every conceivable field 
of endeavor. 


In the period from 1889 to Sep- 
tember 9, 1936, Dr. Brown did 
many things, achieved unparalleled 
greatness, and proved himself a 
leader and a worker. Very near 
the time of his death he remarked 
that he was tired in every cell in 
his body, a tribute in itself to the 
life of a man, who had worked so 
untiringly that he was so com- 
pletely exhausted. 

At the request of his college 
president, Dr. Brown came to 
Winton in 1886 to teach the school 
here. By his own admission the 
situation looked hopeless. There 
was no money to be made and ap- 
parently no avenue for develop- 
ment of the abilities of a promis- 
ing young college graduate. But 
after talking the proposition over 
with several people he decided to 
take the job. One would have to 


imagine a small country hamlet in 
1886 to appreciate the difficulties 
encountered by the man. 


But Dr. Brown taught the school 
that year, and the next year he 
not only taught the school but he 
preached at the church. Shortly 
after leaving Shaw he had married 
Miss Amaza Jeannette Drummond, 
of a prominent Virginia family. 
The influence of this very fine 
woman is credited by the man 
himself as being the greatest in- 
fluence in his years of enviable 
success. She died 10 years ago. 


BEGINS BUILDING 


He built a home for himself and 
his bride and that was the begin- 
ning of a career of building. From 
that time on, C. S. Brown built 
buildings, institutions, organiza- 
tions and, what is more important, 
human character in thousands of 
young people who came under his 
guidance. 


Dr. Brown soon decided that the 
community needed a school for 
higher training. Not satisfied to 
idly sit around waiting for a 
miracle to happen, Dr. Brown took 
a few acres of land and with his 
hands and whatever help he could 
get cleared the land, and built the 
first building of what is now a 
580,000 elementary and secondary 
school plant, with seven buildings 
and employing 21 teachers. The 
attendance at the school has like- 
wise increased and now numbers 
around 600 pupils. 

From the one church that he 
was asked to pastor when he came 
to Winton, his religious influence 
has spread to the four corners of 
the world. Dr. Brown, up until 
shortly before his death, pastored 
five churches in this vicinity. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Brown were 
born nine children, four sons and 
five daughters. One of these 
daughters died when in childhood. 

Up until the time of his death 
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Dr. Brown, without assistance, ad- 
ministered the affairs of the school 
and until the State took over the 
school in 1924 and made it a coun- 
ty training school, he was re- 
sponsible for financing the school. 
The children are transported to 
the school from all parts of the 
county in large busses. 

In the words of one who knew 
Dr. Brown intimately during the 
years of his work at the school and 
in the community, “Besides being 
preacher and teacher to the com- 
munity, he was lawyer, counsellor, 
advisor, landlord, banker, admin- 
istrator, and friend to most of the 
people in the community. The peo- 
ple came to him for legal advice, 
advice in love affairs, charity, to 
write wills, draw up mortgages, 
read love letters, borrow money— 
in fact for everything. The grad- 
uates came seeking advice about 
what college to attend, how to get 
scholarships, whether they should 
marry certain people or not. His 
office was a ‘reception room’ all 
day long every day for people with 
various missions. He always 
listened attentively and sympa- 
thetically to all.” 


WoRK GOES ON 


His health began to fail about 
six years ago. During that time, 
he spent two years in bed or in a 
rolling chair. But he never re- 
linquished any of the many and ar- 
duous duties that went along with 
his work. During his last illness 
he did his work on his death bed 
despite the urgent admonitions of 
members of his family. 

Dr. Brown has traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe, Africa, Haiti 
and all over the United States. 


EDUCATION 


In the field .of education, Dr. 
Brown has built Waters Training 
School and served as its principal 
since it was organized. He was 
the last living man who was pres- 
ent at the organization of the State 
Teachers Association ; he has been 
president of that body; he has 
been a member of the Parents- 
Teachers Association; he held the 
esteem of the local and State 
boards of education; and it is well 
known that in this section that the 
school board authorities favor 
granting any request made by Dr. 


Brown for the development of the 
school in Winton.. Dr. Brown is 
also a member of the Boy Scouts. 
In the field of religion, Dr. 
Brown, was pastor of five 
churches, was founder and for 39 
years, president of the Lott Carey 
Baptist Foreign Mission Conven- 
tion, having never missed a meet- 
ing before the last meeting held 
just before his death, he has done 
mission work in Africa, Haiti, In- 
dia, Russia, and South America; 
he believed that the only objective 
of the Lott Carey Convention was 
to do foreign mission work; he 
realized his life’s ambition when 
he united all of the Baptist forces 
in North Carolina at the Greater 
Baptist Conclave held in Raleigh 
recently; he has been general sec- 
retary of the Baptist State Con- 
vention for 50 years; because the 
National Baptists, Unincorporated, 
do all of their mission work 
through the Lott Carey Conven- 
tion, he has recently attended sev- 
eral meetings of that body; he suc- 
ceeded in getting the Baptists of 
North Carolina to invite the Sun- 
day School Convention of the Na- 
tional Baptist, Incorporated, to Ra- 
leigh for the 1937 annual conven- 
tion, he recently attended West 
Roanoke Baptist Association; 
treasurer of the County Sunday 
School Convention; member of the 
State Sunday School Convention. 


LODGES 


Fraternally, he was at the time 
of his death, grand master of the 
Prince Hall Affiliation, Ancient 
Free and Accepted Masons of 
North Carolina; he was a grand 
master of Odd Fellows; he was a 
member of the Elks; Eastern Star, 
Household of Ruth, Love and 
Charity, and Knight of Pythias; 
he was a member of all organiza- 
tions which he believed would help 
the cause of his people. 


IN COMMUNITY 


In the community, he was a 
member of the Hertford County 
Undertakers Association; treas- 
urer and legal advisor of the Peo- 
ple Uplift and Benevolent Society 
of Eastern Carolina; he was one 
of the directors of the Atlantic 
District Fair Association; one of 
the outstanding citizens of Eastern 
Carolina and infiuential in the so- 
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cial and political activities in Hert- 
ford County. Frequently cases of 
discipline or punishment were 
turned over to Dr. Brown by the 
county authorities and he was con- 
sulted on nearly everything that 
affected Negroes. 

Said the clerk of the county 
court on learning of the death of 
Dr. Brown, “I consider that he has 


done more good than any other 


man in the county.” : 

An interesting story that tells 
briefly the life of the man and 
gives an index to the infallible 
character of Dr. Brown is told by 
his daughter, Mrs. Flora B. Col- 
lins: “At the time of his seventy- 
sixth anniversary celebration last 
year in connection with the fiftieth 
anniversary of Waters Training 
School, he was presented with a 
purse of $140. He used it to pay 
the school coal bill.” — Norfolk 
Journal and Guide. 


Think On These Things 


When you beat your enemy with 
kindness instead of a club he is no 
longer your enemy. 


There are men and women who 
can tell you how a city should be 
built but who cannot build a fire 
in a one-room heater. 


Accuracy and neatness should 
be stressed in every classroom— 
even in making up school reports 
and registers. 


If a thing is right, stand for it. 
If it is wrong, change it. 
doubt, think and remain quiet. 


If you lose your temper occa- 
sionally, you probably have provo- 


cation, or need a rest. If you lose © 


it frequently, you will probably 
lose your job. 


Education is the encouragement 
of right habits. Every individual 
is a bundle of habits bound with 
bands of steel. 


Teaching should be a_ profes-— 


sion. Are you assisting or retard- 
ing those friends of education who 


are striving to make it a profes- 


sion? : 
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Important Factors for Consideration 


In the Selection of Teachers 


By NELSON H. HArRIs 


Acting Inspector of Negro High Schools in North Carolina 


ITHIN recent years 
there has been a gen- 
eral reduction in the 

cme a number of teachers em- 

|| ployed in _ practically 
) || every school system in 
this country. This drop 
in the number of teachers em- 
ployed is due very largely to the 
elimination of subjects or depart- 
ments in many of our schools, and 
also to the increase in teacher 
load. These eliminations and in- 
creases in teacher-load have come 
partly as a result of adverse 
economic conditions prevailing in 
our country, and to some extent 
because of the unwillingness of 
the American public to shoulder its 
educational responsibilities. 

These situations have resulted in 
an over supply of teachers in prac- 
tically every division of our school 
system. 

Such circumstances make it in- 
creasingly possible for the super- 
intendent and the principal to give 
closer attention to some of the sig- 
nificant factors that should be con- 
sidered in selecting teachers. For 
an over supply of teachers presents 
a larger sampling from which to 
select well qualified persons for 
such vacancies that may exist. 

The first factor that will be con- 
sidered in this paper is: ‘The 


selection of persons only in posi- 


tions for which they have had the 
necessary preparation.” There is 
a tendency on the part of many 
executives to select teachers on the 
basis of community sentiment and 
pressure, irrespective of whether 
the persons are adequately pre- 
pared in subject-matter or not. 
This is especially true during a 
period when teaching positions are 
hard to obtain. The usual so-called 
reasons given by patrons showing 
why their children should be em- 
ployed in the local school system 
are as follows: ‘We have been 
paying taxes in this community 


for twenty years.” “We built this 
school, and therefore our children 
should be allowed to teach.” “We 
have spent so much money on our 
children.” It should be understood 
by principals, supervisors and 
other executives that teachers 
should be selected on the basis of 
preparation in the field or fields 
for which they are wanted, and 
not necessarily because they are 
members of the community, or are 
in need financially. This does not 
mean that home people should not 
be used in the local school, but it 
does mean that neither the local 
people nor persons anywhere 
should be selected unless they are 
adequately prepared in subject 
matter. 

In many cases, teachers with 
one subject on their certificates are 
selected to teach in small sec- 
ondary schools. The result is that 
they must teach courses for which 
they have had little or no prepara- 
tion. Those responsible for em- 
ploying teachers for small high 
schools should select persons with 
certificates in two or three subject- 
matter fields. This procedure 
makes for a better type of instruc- 
tion and a more satisfactory 
mental attitude on the part of the 
teacher. 

A second factor is: ‘The teach- 
er should be selected to serve the 
curriculum needs of the child and 
community.” Very often, teach- 
ers are permitted to change the 
curriculum set-up in a school so 
as to serve their peculiar prepara- 
tion or interest. In such cases, 
the needs of the child and com- 
munity are obviously neglected. 
For example, a teacher in Com- 
munity A. was apparently selected 
to teach certain particular sub- 
jects. Upon her arrival, however, 
she persuaded the principal to per- 
mit her to teach those courses 
which appealed to her most. The 
result was that several courses, 


that had been meeting the needs 
of the children and community 
satisfactorily, were eliminated and 
replaced by subjects that were less 
practical or useful. It should be 
remembered that the teacher is ~ 
employed to serve the best interest 
of the child and community and 
not the teacher’s personal whims 
or idiosyncrasies. 

A third factor is: “The selec- 
tion of teachers of high intelli- 
gence.” The work of teaching is 
too complex and challenging for 
individuals of very low intelli- 
gence. If children are to be well 
taught in our schools men and 
women of superior intelligence 
must be attracted to the teaching 
field. It is not very probable that 
people of inferior ability will de- 
velop into superior teachers. 

Henry C. Morrison in his book 
on “The Practice of Teaching in 
the Secondary School’’ says that it 
is an unhappy individual indeed 
who cannot look back to the last- 
ing influence of one superior 
teacher. We hope that the time 
will speedily come when our boys 
and girls will be unhappy when 
they cannot look back to the last- 
ing influence of all of their 
teachers. 

I believe that if those who are 
responsible for employing teach- 
ers will give closer consideration 
to the selection of teachers of su- 
perior intelligence that a higher 
degree of efficiency and achieve- 
ment would be obtained in our 
elementary and secondary schools, 
and that the mental health of our 
children would be better. 

A fourth factor is: ‘“Profession- 
al interest.” Those responsible 
for the selection of teachers should 
employ persons so far as possible 
who are vitally interested in the 
profession. There are too many 
persons who use teaching as a 
stepping stone to law, or to some 
other profession or occupation. We 
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need teachers who are intensely 
concerned about the growth of the 
personalities that they are touch- 
ing from day to day. 

A fifth factor is: ‘The selec- 
tion of teachers of good physical 
and mental health.” No teacher 
can do her best work when she is 
not in good physical condition. If 
her vitality is low, she is a source 
of danger to the physical and 
mental health of the children in 
her class. It is impossible for the 
teacher who is not in good health 
to maintain an even temper in her 
dealings with children. She is 
very likely to be jumpy, inconsid- 
erate, cross, and in general a per- 
son whose disposition tremendous- 
ly affects the mental outlook of her 
pupils. The teacher’s attitude cre- 
ates and constitutes, very largely, 
the pupil’s mental environment. 
If the child is mentally sick, the 
teacher should try to keep sound, 
self-controlled, serene and whole- 
hearted, remembering that when 
the sheep sniffs and runs, the lamb 
follows. 

We need a larger number of 
teachers with good physical and 
mental health. Teachers who have 
a love and sympathetic under- 
standing of children and who see 
the possibilities of building char- 
acter in them. 

A sixth factor in the selection 
of teachers is as follows: “Skill 
in teaching.” It is generally held 
by experts in the field of education 
today that professional training is 
essential to successful teaching. It 
is just as important for the teach- 
er to understand the thinking and 
general disposition of the child as 
it is to have a thorough knowledge 
of subject matter. This principle 
is being violated today, partly be- 
cause of the over-supply of high 
school teachers. For example, 
teachers who are trained to teach 
high school pupils are gradually 
going over to the elementary field. 
The result is the multiplication of 
teachers in the elementary grades 
who are not professionally pre- 
pared to teach elementary school 
subjects. This procedure means a 
cut in salary, but many teachers 
would rather have the reduction in 
salary than to take the chance of 
not securing anything in their 
field. The whole up-shot of this 
type of set-up is poor methods, 


which are nearly always the result 
of failure to understand the laws 
of learning and the characteristics 
of children on a particular in- 
tellectual, physical, and emotional 
level. This condition can be defi- 
nitely remedied by selecting teach- 
ers who fit the job instead of try- 
ing to make the job fit the teacher. 

If these and similar factors are 
given serious study and considera- 
tion in selecting teachers, I believe 
that many of the classroom ills and 
tragedies which we face today can 
be remedied or prevented. . 


Don’t get your headlight be- 
hind: reminiscence means stagna- 
tion. 


Intelligent effort tends to prop- 
er assimilation and respiration— 
these things make for joy and rea- 
sonable content. Sorrow is patho- 
logical, and its only remedy lies in 
work. 


We believe the thing we wish to 
believe. If we dislike a man, any 
kind of ancient proof is sufficient 
to damn him. All that seems in 
his favor we quietly pooh-pooh. 


Do not go up against another 
man’s game—get a game of your 
own and play it to the limit. And 
by the way, a game where both 
parties do not win is immoral. 


In the course of a general knowl- 
edge test, some small boys were 
asked: “If your mother is shop- 
ping and finds she has left her 
purse at home, she may ask the 
shopkeeper to send the parcel 
C. O. D. What do these initials 
mean?” 

It was a very earnest boy, not 
yet old enough for frivolity, who 
answered: “Care of Daddy.” 


Note from teacher on Betty’s re- 
port card: “Good worker but talks 
too much.” 

Note from father over signature 
on back of card: “Come up some- 
time and meet her mother.” 
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A Socialized Recitation 
(Continued from Page 62) 


a lecture or a question and answer 
one. This form of recitation is de- 
sirably used in history, geography, 
grammar, and science. 

“What part should the teacher 
play in such a recitation?” you ask. 
The teacher should provide a set- 
ting that will allow full use of the 
child’s questions and discussions to 
a wholesome activity. She should 
encourage ever-widening interests 
and suggest stimulating ideas for 
creative work of many kinds. She 
must be alert and resourceful if the 
recitation is to achieve its ends. 
To achieve this without unneces- 
sary domination or undue discour- 
agement of the pupil’s initiative is 
a delicate and important function 
of the teacher. She should give 
brief suggestions, call attention to 
facts which have been overlooked, 
ask a few questions to tie facts to- 
gether, and occasionally give a few 
words of criticism or appreciation. 

A socialized recitation gives a 
child freedom to cultivate his own 
resources. Through the recitation 
the teacher helps them to develop 
good habits of thought and many 
desirable social traits. It is in the 
socialized classwork that a pupil 
learns to express himself in a well- 
constructed way. Of great impor- 
tance is the fact that a pupil, in 
order to have a satisfaction of suc- 
cess or benefit by the socialized 
recitation, must have a motive for 
his work, tend to evaluate another 
pupil’s remarks, and make more 
preparation for a lesson than ordi- 
narily. The pupils not only experi- 
ence desirable mental processes 
such as reasoning, memory and at- 
tention, but learn to live together 
as members in society. They learn 
to socialize the subject matter 
which gives it a social content and 
learn the social purpose it serves in 
connection with man. 


A teamster was cracking his 
whip and picking up loose stones 
and other articles lying around. 
Finally someone suggested that he 
pick up and bring back to himself 
a hornet’s nest handing on a limb. 
“Naw, sir; not dem, dey is or- 
ganized.” 


i i 
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Condensed Proceedings of the N.C. Negro 


Teachers Association 


MEETING of the ex- 
ecutive Committee of 
the North Carolina 
Negro Teachers Asso- 
cal ciation was held 
SUL Xi] Thursday, April 9, 
1936; at 4:30 p.m., at 
the Second Ward High School, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. Dr. 
Charlotte Hawkins Brown presi- 
ded. In the absence of Miss Louise 
M. Latham, the recording secre- 
tary, minutes were taken by Mr. 
A. E. Manly. Mr. J. W. Seabrook 
moved that the North Carolina 
Negro Teachers Association affi- 
liate with the National Association 
of Teachers in Colored Schools. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. 
G. E. Davis, and carried. Mr. 
Davis moved that the North Caro- 
lina Negro Teachers Association 
invite Mr. Chas. Boyer to attend 
the meetings of the Association. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. 
J. W. Seabrook and carried. 

A second meeting of the execu- 
tive committee was held Friday, 
April 10, at 8:30 p.m. Dr. Char- 
lotte Hawkins Brown presided. The 
President asked what the com- 
mittee thought about the fact that 
Mr. G. E. Davis was empowered to 
sign checks after the death of the 
treasurer, Dr. G. C. Shaw. The 
group decided that such a step was 
all right. ‘the report of the commit- 
tee on plans for District Associa- 
tions was discussed. Dr. James E. 
Shepard stated that he doubted the 
advisability of such a move. Mr. 
T. H. McKinney suggested that he 
feit that the committee should 
stuay the pian first. Mrs. kK. D. 
Houioman asked 11 there wouid be 
a danger ot weakening the general 
association. Prof. O. R. Pope 
stated that the aim of such a plan 
is to strengthen by reaching more 
teachers. Mrs. E. D. Hoiloman 
asked if a trial method could be 
used. Dr. James E. Shepard felt 
that such a method could not be 


tried without dangerous results; 
he felt that such would not work 
at all. Mr. W. R. Collins asked if 
the Executive Committee has any 
power over the report, and the 
President replied that she felt that 
discussing the plan here would 
help matters on the floor. Dr. 
James E. Shepard stated that 
the committee that formed the plan 
was appointed by the Association 
and not by the executive commit- 
tee, therefore the matter could not 
be handled by the executive com- 
mittee. 


A letter was read from Mr. S. B. 
Simmons asking the executive 
committee to give a donation for 
a monument for Dr. G. C. Shaw. 
President Brown mentioned that 
Dr. Shaw had stated that he did 
not wish such a memorial. Mr. 
O. R. Pope suggested that a bronze 
tablet be placed in each school 
where an educator had died. Mr. 
W. R. Collins moved that a special 
committee be appointed to study 
the proper form of recognition for 
outstanding members of the Asso- 
ciation. The motion was seconded 
by Mr. T. E. McKinney and car- 
ried. The following committee 
was appointed by the chair: O. R. 
Pope, chairman, W. R. Collins, and 
J. W. Seabrook. This committee 
was requested to submit a report 
at the next meeting of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Mr. T. E. McKinney read his 
suggestions for the proposed 
changes in the constitution. He 
proposed changes in the follow- 
ing: article 6, sections 1 and 4; 
article 7, section 1; article 8, sec- 
ELOUSu lee tes a Onn On tioaee mE O: 

Dr. James E. Shepard suggested 
that offices of the executive secre- 
tary and treasurer should be com- 
bined. Dean T. E. McKinney ac- 
cepted this suggestion for his re- 
port. President Brown suggested 
that Mr. T. E. McKinney’s report 
be discussed with the committee 
on the district plan. Mr. McKin- 


ney moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to study the two reports 
(the district plan and Mr. McKin- 
ney’s suggested changes in the 
constitution) and that said com- 
mittee be composed of three per- 
sons. The motion was seconded 
by Mr. W. R. Collins and passed. 
The chair appointed the following 
committee: T. E. McKinney, chair- 
man; James E. Shepard and I. R. 
Johnson. 


Other suggestions were read by 
Mr. T. E. McKinney. There were 
suggestions as to changing the 
style of THE RECORD. President 
Brown called attention to the fact 
that a committee had been ap- 
pointed previously and that a re- 
port would be made later with re- 
gard to this matter. 


Dr. James E. Shepard read a 
report from Professor J. B. McRae 
which gave the results of the poll- 
ing of the feeling of the teachers. 
The report stated that there is 
doubt as to whether the district 
plan is workable. (The report was 
made by the North Carolina So- 
ciety for Research.) Mr. W. R. 
Collins moved that the executive 
committee thank the North Caro- 
lina Society for Research, Ince., 
for its findings, and that the ex- 
ecutive secretary make these find- 
ings a part of the next issue of 
THE RECORD. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. I. R. Johnson. 
Mr. O. R. Pope states an unreadi- 
ness. The motion was passed. 


Mr. W. R. Collins moved that 
the next printing of the constitu- 
tion be made a separate item, 
printed separately and distributed 
to the teachers who are members 
of the Association. The motion 
was seconded by Mr. T. E. McKin- 
ney and carried. 

President Brown presented the 
budget for 1936-387. She stated 
that as an economy measure 
the office of the executive secre- 
tary should be a part-time job; 
and that the office should not be 
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in Raleigh. Discussion followed. 
President Brown moved that the 
salary of the executive secretary be 
reduced to $1,200 per year, that the 
office be a part-time one for the 
present, and that the office space 
at Raleigh be abolished for the 
present. The motion was seconded 
by Mrs. E. D. Holloman. Mr. 
W. R. Collins made an amendment 
that the salary of the executive 
secretary be reduced to $1,000 per 
year. This amendment was lost. 
The chair called for the original 
motion, and it was carried. Presi- 
dent Brown moved that the execu- 
tive committee recommend that the 
expenses for the office of the pre- 
sident be increased to $100; that 
the expenses of the recording sec- 
retary be increased to $50. This 
motion was carried by common 
consent. Mr. T. E. McKinney 
moved that the expenses of the 
office of the executive secretary be 
reduced to $300; that the expenses 
for the executive committee meet- 
ing be increased to $200; that ex- 
penses of the college section be in- 
creased to $40; that the expense 
for the high school section be in- 
creased to $40; and that the ex- 
pense for the elementary section 
be increased to $60. The motion 
was carried. Dr. James E. Shep- 
ard moved that the emergency 
fund be increased to $350; and that 
the Efland Home appropriation be 
increased to $100. The motion 
was carried. It was ordered by 
the executive committee that the 
traveling expenses of all members 
of the executive committee be paid 
for this general meeting and all 
subsequent annual meetings. Mr. 
J. W. Seabrook moved that the rate 
of travel expenses to all annual 
meetings be paid at the rate of 214 
cents per mile. The motion was 
seconded by President Brown and 
earried. Mr. T. E. McKinney 
moved that the revised budget be 
adopted and recommended to the 
general body. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. J. W. Seabrook 
and carried. 

Committee members present: 
President Charlotte Hawkins 
Brown, James E. Shepard, I. R. 
Johnson, W. R. Collins, A. E. Man- 


ley, Mrs. E. D. Holloman, T. E. 
McKinney, J. W.. Seabrook, and 
Miss L. M. Latham. 

The second general session of 
the Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting 
of the North Carolina Negro 
Teachers Association was held in 
the Second Ward High School, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, Friday 
afternoon, April 10, 1936, at 3:30 
p. m. The jury panel discussion 
was not held. Several persons 
made short addresses, Mr. N. C. 
Newbold, Dr. Walter Hughes, Mr. 
W. F. Credle, Mr. W. R. Johnson, 
and Superintendent Smith. Super- 
intendent Smith invited the North 
Carolina Negro Teachers Associa- 
tion to take part in the centennial 
celebration of public school educa- 
tion in North Carolina. The Presi- 
dent asked for a motion on this 
matter. Mr. O. R. Pope moved 
that the invitation be received. 
Motion was seconded by Mr. W. G. 
Pearson and carried. Mr. Pearson 
moved that the chair appoint a 
committee of seven to work with 
the joint general committee on 
plans for the celebration. Motion 
was carried by common consent. 

The third general session of the 
Association was held Friday eve- 
ning, April 10, 1936, at 11:00 p.m. 
in the Second Ward High School. 
This meeting was called in order 
that the special committee ap- 
pointed to confer with the commit- 
tee on the district plan might 
make its report. Dean T. E. 
McKinney read the report of the 
conference and passed out mimeo- 
graphed copies of the “Proposed 
Constitutional Changes.” Mr. 
W. R. Collins moved that the 
whole matter of constitutional 
changes be tabled and become the 
property of the executive commit- 
tee for further study. The motion 
was seconded by President Brown 
and carried. A discussion on the 
District Association followed. Mr. 
W. R. Collins made a motion to 
receive and report the plan for 
the District Associations to the 
general body for its approval or 
rejection. The motion was sec- 
onded by Mr. J. W. Seabrook and 
was carried. Committee members 
present: President Charlotte 
Hawkins Brown, James E. Shep- 
ard, T. E. McKinney, W. R. Col- 
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lins, J. W. Seabrook, Mrs. E. D. 


Holloman, I. R. Johnson, and Miss 
L. M. Latham. 


The nominating committee 
wishes to submit the following re- 
port: 


Realizing that a short period of 
twelve months is not ample time 
in which to plan and execute a 
worthwhile program, and that the 
great work that has been started 
by our most efficient president has 
not had time to materialize, we 
present to you the name of Dr. 
Charlotte Hawkins Brown to suc- 
ceed herself as President of the 
North Carolina Negro Teachers 
Association. 


While the work of the vice pres- 
ident is not as active nor great as 
that of the president, the com- 
mittee feels that the office has been 
well filled by Dr. J. E. Shepard and 
therefore presents his name as vice 
president to succeed himself. 


The office of secretary has been 
efficiently filled by Miss Latham 
whom we are presenting to suc- 
ceed herself as secretary. 


The person whom the committee 
offers as executive secretary is one 
who has his whole heart, so to 
speak, wrapped up in the Associa- 
tion. This statement is made upon 
the strength of the work this man 
has done for the Association. 
Through his interest and efforts 


the membership of the Association | 


has jumped from approximately 
2,600 in 19382)to 3,309 in 1935.91 
is believed that the 1936 member- 
ship will far surpass that of 1935. 
Through his interest and untiring 
efforts the idea of the North Caro- 
lina Negro Teachers Association 
has been sold to the whole of North 
Carolina, white as well as colored. 
Finally, to whom are we indebted 
for our splendid official publication 
in which we can readily see that 
only a person who has the Associa- 
tion at heart could produce such a 
publication. He is none other than 
our good and faithful friend, 
George E. Davis, whom the com- 
mittee at this time offers as your 
executive secretary. 

We pause for a moment in 
respect for the one who served as 
treasurer of this Association for 
five years but whom the Almighty 


has seen fit to gather unto His 


(Continued on Page 73) © 
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) Give a Hand To the Future 


From Collier's for September 12, 1936 


ITHIN the next few 
days and weeks about 
thirty million children 
and young people will 
return to schools and 
colleges. By all odds, 
education is the largest 
enterprise in this land. Nothing, 
not even our health activities, is 
comparable with it. 

By and large, immense progress 


hes been made in our schools. Talk 


to any teacher and we quickly learn 
the deficiencies of a particular in- 
stitution. Take a longer view and 
it is impossible not to be impressed 
with the immense accomplishments 
of the educational system. 

The public schools express the 
best we have been able to accom- 
plish as a people. More than twen- 
ty-six million children will be en- 
rolled in the public schools within 
a few days. At least 82 per cent of 
the total population between the 
ages of five and seventeen will be 
registered. 

The education offered varies 
widely in quality in the different 
states and in separate localities of 
the same state. Some of the public 
schools are among the best institu- 
tions of learning anywhere estab- 
lished. Some are very meager. One 
great change is obvious every- 
where. Children today enjoy going 
to school. Education has become 
a pleasant undertaking for the vast 
majority. This was not true a 
generation back. To too many the 
old-fashioned school was enforced 
drudgery. 

The ideas of the best teachers 
have permeated our entire school 
system. John Dewey, retired pro- 
fessor of Columbia University, has 
exercised an influence on the schools 
of the United States greater than 
that of any statesman. No one 
since Horace Mann and Thomas 
Jefferson has been so potent. 

John Dewey gave ideals to teach- 
ers. He expressed vividly one great 
democratic idea. He urged that the 
best education which the most in- 
telligent and resourceful parent 
could provide for his own children 
be made available for all children. 


John Dewey had no authority to 
compel the acceptance of his ideas. 
He was able to say persuasively 
what he thought. Thousands of 
men and women were inspired by 
his ideas, and education benefited. 

More than two billion dollars will 
be expended during the next year 
to support the public schools. Yet 
in many places teachers’ salaries 
are very low. The public is a nig- 
gardly employer for non-political 
jobs. 

The average school teacher’s 
annual salary was $1,417 at the 
last accounting. The variation is 
very wide. In Arkansas, for exam- 
ple, the average school teacher got 
only $593, or less than $50 a month. 
New York was highest with an 
average of $2,494, and the District 
of Columbia was next. Many teach- 
ers in New York, however, are paid 
stingily. 

Most of the better schools are 
outside of politics. In the great 
cities political machines have 
sought to enrich their favorites 
through contracts for school build- 
ings and school supplies. On the 
whole, however, instruction has 
been free from political interfer- 
ence, 

Occasional attempts have been 
made to inject propaganda of one 
sort and another. These attempts 
have been so alien to the spirit of 
education that they have failed. 
Not even the early effort of spread- 
ing propaganda against alcohol was 
markedly successful. Other lesser 
attempts fell of their own weight. 


We had to have a great system 
of public schools if we hoped to 
survive as a nation. Our kind of 
government could not endure 
among an illiterate people. The 
burden placed upon the schools, 
accordingly, was tremendous. Mil- 
lions of immigrants from every 
nation have, through their chil- 
dren, been taught the pattern of 
American life. 

Without the public schools we 
might be speaking forty languages 
instead of one. The ideas and tra- 
ditions of scores of races and gov- 
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ernments would have been in con- 
flict with traditional America. 

We asked our schools to teach 
one language and one concept’ of 
civilization. Because they did their 
work well we are all Americans. 
This is a great achievement. 

In most American communities 
the public school is the finest build- 
ing. In many places it is the center 
of the community life. Everywhere 
it is the focus of the interest of 
the majority of the people. 

Through public education citi- 
zens are not only equipped to deal 
with the public problems of a self- 
governing republic. Also, individu- 
als are qualified to make use of the 
opportunities which are _histori- 
cally American. The schools open 
the doors to personal achievement. 

In this country we still believe 
that all boys and girls are entitled 
to go as far as ability and charac- 
ter will take them. The public 
schools have supplied the instruc- 
tion and the training which uncov- 
ered talents and capacities. 

American parents expect their 
children to do better than they 
themselves have been able to do. 
We broke with the European idea 
that a child must tread in his 
parents’ footsteps. Public schools 
made it possible for us to realize 
this aspiration. 

As you see the multitudes of 
children trooping back to the 
schools for another session’s strug- 
gles, give thanks that as a people 
we have been able to create and to 
retail, despite adversity, this ex- 
cellent public institution. Nothing 
can long be very wrong with a 
people who care so much for free 
education. 

The trained mind and the dis- 
ciplined character are the highest 
products of any civilization. To 
enable all children of all Americans 
to develop to the fullest their na- 
tive qualities, we established and 
maintain this great system. Aid it 
as you can. Contribute to the for- 
mation of that public opinion 
which in each community will sus- 
tain the best schools the taxpayers 
can afford. If we do this we can 
rest easy for the future. 

Boys and girls well instructed in 
good schools will take care of them- 
selves and their country, come 
what may. 
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Notes 


HE editor craves the indulgence of the readers of 
this issue of THE REcoRD for the lateness of its 
issue. It has been made up from his sick bed, part 
of the time in St. Agnes Hospital, in Raleigh. 
He has been handicapped also by his inability on 
account of distance of his office from the printer. 
The Capital Printing Company has been extremely 
kind and indulgent in doing all it could to hasten the 
issue into the mails. 


We have, as bona fide paid-up members, nearly two- 
thirds of the teachers in the State. As usual, roster 
sheets are being sent to all principals, superintend- 
ents, Jeanes supervisors and college presidents in the 
State. The unit system of membership must be fol- 
lowed until some other method has been set up and 
adopted. This should in no way interfere with 
regional set ups. 


The editor wishes to express appreciation for the 
many expressions of sympathy received from many 
teachers during his hours of sickness. 


One hundred per cent units, and there is a large 
number of them, will appear in the January issue of 
THE RECORD. The executive secretary wishes to 
thank these and all other units for the loyal support 
they have so cheerfully given in getting so large a 
membership. Though the dues were reduced by a 
third you have enabled the office to show a substantial 
balance every year. We have never in the five years 
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of our service spent more than the income. We have 
taken care of the Association funds with meticulous 


‘care. 


No doubt in perusing the seven pages of our Mem- 
bership Roll, some errors and omissions may occur. 
Some of you know the difficulty of getting these 
names and places correct in the rush at our annual 
meetings and then too some of the roster sheets are 
not-easy to read. 

If our attention is called to these errors they will be 
gladly corrected in the January issue. 


As promised in the May issue of THE RECORD, we 
are giving considerable space to proceedings which 
took place at, and since, our Charlotte meeting. They 
are furnished by our efficient recording secretary, 
Miss L. M. Latham. 


A number of the sections of the Association failed 
to send to the recording secretary at the Charlotte 
meeting, a list of newly-elected officers for ’36-’37. 

We understand that failure to do so was caused by 
change in the program of the general sessions which 
prevented their final meeting for election. However, 
this office has hopes of having the directory with all 
newly-elected officers ready for the January issue. 


The October issue, this issue, is the first of the 
four issues to which the membership of ’35-’36 is en- 
titled. The last issue for them will be May, ’37. This 
has been the order for the last five years. 


A Correction 


HE following letter is self-explanatory. We are 
publishing it here in the interest of justice to all 
concerned. 

The correction should have been made in the May 
RECORD but the publication coming so early after the 
April meeting of the Association, it was overlooked. 

We wish to state that in the five years of our tenure 
Woodland Avenue in Winston-Salem has always been 
100% and will appear this year in the January issue 
in the 100% column. The letter follows: 


Mr. G. E. Davis, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Dear Sir: 


I am writing you concerning an error or omission 
in regards to the units representing 100% member- 
ship in North Carolina Negro Teachers Association. 
In the Forsyth County list Woodland Ave. School 
was not listed. We have 100% membership and have 
our cards to certify as to this fact. 

I will appreciate it very much if you will make this 
correction. 

Thanking you for your kindness in this matter, 

Iam 
Very respectfully, 


(Mrs.) B. G. ROBINSON, Teacher. 
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Proceedings of North Carolina 
Negro Teachers Meeting 


(Continued from Page 70) 


own, Dr. G. C. Shaw. In filling 
this vacancy the committee feels 
that its choice is the result of much 
thought and deliberation and 
offers for that office one whose 
name as a potent factor in North 
Carolina education has long been 
established, Dr. J. A. Cotton. 


The services rendered the As- 
sociation through the medium of 
the executive committee by Dean 
T. E. McKinney and Mr. J. W. 
Seabrook are invaluable and for 
that reason we offer the names of 
these men to succeed themselves 
upon the executive committee. To 
succeed Mr. I. R. Johnson, we offer 
the name of Mr. W. G. Pearson. 


Respectfully submitted, — 


W. G. PEARSON, Chairman, 
M. W. AKINS, 

N. H. HARRIS, 

Dee. SCOTT, 

W. L. JONES, 

S. E. BurRForRD, Secretary. 


The general business session of 
the North Carolina Negro 
Teachers Association was held at 
the Second Ward High School, 
Charlotte, April 11, 1936, at 9:00 
a.m. Dr. James E. Shepard, pre- 
sided. The meeting was called to 
order by the singing of the Negro 
National Anthem. Prayer was of- 
fered by Mr: O..R. Pope. The 
president called for the report of 
the nominating committee. The 
chairman, Mr. Best, read the re- 
port. Mr. Epps moved the adop- 
tion of the report with the excep- 
fioweot the’ name of Dr. G. E. 
Davis which could not be voted 
upon. The motion was seconded 
by Mr. J. B. McRae. Unreadi- 
nesses were expressed by Mr. 
E. D. Mickle and President Brown. 
The chair called for the motion. 
The motion carried. The chair 
called for the recommendations of 
the executive committee: 


1. That the office of the executive sec- 
retary in Raleigh be discontinued, and 
that the salary of the executive secretary 
be reduced to $1200 per year. 

2. That the Plan for District Associa- 
tion be presented to the general body 
with no special recommendations for its 
approval or disapproval. 

3. That the Red Cross of Greensboro, 
North Carolina, be given $50 for the tor- 
nado sufferers of that city and that the 


Red Cross of Concord, North Carolina, 
be given $25 for the same purpose. 


4. That the general body accept the 
report of a committee which had been 
appointed to work out some _ suitable 
memorial for those members of the Asso- 
ciation who were outstanding in the field 
of education during their life time. Mr. 
O. R. Pope was chairman of this commit- 
tee. 


Mr. J. B. McRae called for the 
recommendations of the executive 
committee for 1935. The chair- 
man read the recommendations of 
the executive committee for 1935. 
Mr. McRae moved that the as- 
sembly receive the recommenda- 
tions of the executive committee. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Brown and the motion was carried. 
The chair then explained the item 
which had to do with the execu- 
tive secretary’s salary and the dis- 
continuing of the Raleigh office. 

The chair called for the reading 
of the auditor’s report. Mr. J. W. 
Seabrook read this report. Dis- 
cussion followed, led by Dr. H. L. 
McCrory who wanted to know if 
the expenses last year exceeded the 
income for the year. It was ex- 
plained by the chair that the audi- 
tor’s report did not show the 
money came in after the books 
were closed. The chair called for 
the report of the executive secre- 
tary. It was moved that the re- 
ports of the auditor and the execu- 
tive secretary be received and ap- 
proved. Motion carried. The 
chair called for the adoption of the 
budget for 1936-37. The secretary 
read the proposed budget as ap- 
proved by the executive committee. 
Mr. Boyd moved that the budget 
be approved by items. The motion 
passed by common consent. 

It was moved that item No. 1 
(expenses of president’s office) be 
cut from $100 to $50. Motion was 
lost. It was moved to accept the 
proposed increase of item No. 1 to 
$100. Motion carried. By motion 
the following proposed items were 
accepted: No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, No. 
5, No. 6. It was moved to cut the 
proposed expense of the college 
section from $50 to $25 and give 
the difference to the Efland Home. 
Motion lost. The original pro- 
posal ($50) was accepted by mo- 
tion. By motion the following 
proposed items were accepted: No. 
SIGN 9, INonLO;eNoa 11 ).Nos.12, 
No. 18. It was moved that item 
No. 14, the appropriation to the 


‘plan on the table. 
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Efland Home, be increased from 
$100 to $150. Motion carried. 
The two items not in the budget, 
$50 to the Greensboro Red Cross 
and $25 to the Concord Red Cross, 
were voted on separately. Motion 
to pay same passed. . 

The chair called for the report 
on the plan for district associa- 
tion. It was moved that speeches 
be limited to two minutes. Mo- 
tion ‘carried; “Mr. 7H. (V.. Brown 
then read the Plan for District 
Associations. Mr. T. E. McKin- 
ney made a motion to adopt the 
plan. Mr. McRae offered an 
amendment to the motion that we 
separate the assembly from the 
districts. Mr. W. R. Collins moved 
to adopt the plan by sections. Mr. 
W. G. Pearson moved to lay the 
Mr. Epps sec- 
onded the motion. Motion was 
lost. Mr. McRae moved that the 
plan for district associations be 
adopted if and as soon as the 
executive committee can find the 
funds to finance the plan. Motion 
was seconded by Mr. O. R. Pope. 
Mr. Taylor was unready, and 
offered a substitute motion that 
the plan be studied by the Associa- 
tion for one year, and that copy 
of the plan be put into the hands 
of every teacher in the State for 
study and that the plan be voted 
on next year. Motion was sec- 
onded by Mr. M. W. Akins. Mr. 
J. B. McRae gave the findings of 
the research committee. The 
chair called for Mr. Taylor’s mo- 
tion. Motion was lost. The chair 
called for Mr. McRae’s motion. 
The motion was carried. Mr. Tay- 
lor moved that the present funds 
in the treasury not be used for the 
establishment of the district plan. 
Motion was lost. Mr. W. R. Col- 
lins moved that the body request 
the executive committee to call a 
meeting within a month to con- 
sider the plan. Motion lost. Mr. 
J. W. Seabrook moved that the 
executive secretary send a message 
of sympathy to Dr. Frank Atkins 
for his serious illness. Motion 
was carried by common consent. 
The chair called for the committee 
on time and place. The report 
was read by Mr. V. R. Brown. 
Mr. O. R. Pope moved to accept 
the report. Motion carried. Pres- 
ident Brown then read a telegram 
from Raleigh inviting the Associa- 
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tion to hold its 1937 meeting in 
Raleigh. The telegram was signed 
by the business men of Raleigh 
and the Carolina Tribune. Mr. 
Edwards made a motion that the 
Association be held in Raleigh in 
1937. Motion was seconded by 
Mr. H. V. Brown and carried. Mr. 
W. R. Collins moved that the As- 
sociation hold its annual meeting 
at some other time than on a holi- 
day season. This motion was lost. 
The chair called attention of the 
teachers to a book on art published 
by Dr. W. A. Cooper. The teach- 
ers were asked to buy copies of 
the book as it is recommended by 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion for a textbook in the public 
schools. 

The chair called for the report 
of the committee -on constitution. 
This report was read by Mr. T. E. 
McKinney. The report was re- 
ceived and adopted. Mr. Mickle 
made a motion to extend a vote of 
thanks to Charlotte for the kind- 
ness and hospitality shown the 
Association. This motion was 
made as a verbal report of the 
committee on resolutions. Mr. 
Edwards seconded this motion. 
Motion passed. 

The President, Dr. Charlotte 
Hawkins Brown, called for the 
resolutions drawn up by a com- 
mittee of the executive committee 
with regard to proper memorials 
to certain deceased members of 
the Association. This report was 
made by Mr. O. R. Pope, chair- 
man, of the committee. A motion 
to accept and adopt the resolutions 
with regard to memorials was 
made by Mr. J. W. Seabrook; this 
motion was seconded by Mr. 
Mickle and was carried. 

Mr. J. W. Seabrook moved that 
we recognize the work of the State 
Parent Teachers Association with 
regard to the survey it is making 
in the State, and that the Associa- 
tion appoint two members from its 
body to work on this project with 
the Parent-Teachers Association. 
Motion was seconded by Mr. L. S. 
Cozart. Motion was carried. 


The chair asked the body to 
stand and sing “‘SSweet Hour of 
Prayer” in memory of Dr. G. C. 
Shaw. 

The chairman called a meeting 
of the executive committee for 
May 16 in Raleigh, North Caro- 


lina. Mr. Hall moved that the 
meeting adjourn. . 

An executive meeting was held 
in the office of the executive sec- 
retary in Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, on May 16, 1986, at 10:30 
am. In a _ discussion period 
priors -to-= thes arrivals» Orsstre 
president, Dr. Charlotte Hawkins 
Brown, Dr. Cotton, the treas- 
urer acted as chairman. Mr. 
H. V. Brown was asked to suggest 
plans for districting the Associa- 
tion. He was in favor of having 
key men and women appointed for 
each district, and of having these 
key men aforementioned appoint 
key helpers in each county. 
Further, it was suggested that the 
objective for this year be a mem- 
bership drive. Another suggestion 
was made that in order to project 
the program properly the time of 
the district meetings next fall 
should be so arranged that it would 
be possible for the president and 
the executive secretary to be in 
the various districts for first ses- 
sions. 

After the arrival of the presi- 
dent, Dr. Brown, there was 
further discussion of organization 


Now this is the law of the jungle, 
as old and as true as the sky; 
And the wolf that shall keep it may 
prosper, but the wolf that shall 

break it must die. 

As the creeper that girdles the tree 
trunk, the law runneth forward 
and back; > 

For the strength of the pack is the 
wolf, and the strength of the 
wolf is the pack.—Kipling. 


Unless a man makes a new creed 
each day he becomes as dead as his 
creed. 


Man has always had a capacity 
for adding to his happiness or his 
terrors by substituting long words 
for short ones. 


Don’t worry over spilled milk. 
The world is overflowing with milk 
and honey for those men and 
women who put humanity first. 
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and just what should be done 
about giving the actual responsi- 
bility to an individual or com- 
mittee. It was generally under- 


stood that the members of the — 


executive committee would help in > 
the organization of districts. 

The following report was made 
as to the status of the treasury: 

Balance on hand as of April 30, 
$3,091.21. 

The president instructed Mr. H. 
V. Brown to submit a working 
plan for districting the Associa- 
tion within 30 days. Said plan to 
be mimeographed and made avail- 
able to members of the executive 
committee who are to work out a 
general plan at the next meeting. 

The bond of the new treasurer 
is to be handled routinely by the 
executive secretary. 


MOTIONS PASSED: 


1. That the executive committee 
accept Mr. Brown’s plan of proce- 
dure for districting the Associa- 
tion. 

2. That Mr. Brown be made- 
State director of organization for 
all districts. . 

3. That the State Association 
bear Mr. Brown’s traveling ex- 
penses as State organizer at the 
rate of 214 cents a mile. Other 
legitimate expenses should be ob- 
tained from the emergency fund 
through the executive secretary. 
(Moved by Dean McKinney—sec- 
onded by President Seabrook.) 

4. That the expense list of $6.90 
submitted by Mr. Brown be paid. 

5. That the executive secretary 
be authorized by the executive 
committee to turn over as acting 
treasurer to the newly-elected 
treasurer, Dr. J. A. Cotton, all 
treasury receipts and credentials 
after June 1, 1936. (Moved by Mr. 
Collins—seconded by a member of 
the committee. ) 

6. That the executive committee 
authorize the executive secretary 
to transfer needed material from 
the old office in Raleigh to his own 
home during the term of office and 
that he store in Raleigh on or. 
about June first, other fixtures at 
the expense of the Association. 

Members of committee present: 
Dr. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, T. 
E. McKinney, 8S. B. Simmons, J. W. 
Seabrook, G. E. Davis, W. R. Col- 
lins, O. R. Pope, and A. E. Manly. 





M embership Roll, 1936-1937 


ALAMANCE COUNTY 


Mr. Dow Spaulding, Mrs. Geneva Ingram, Mrs. 
Mable Poole, Miss Mary Johnson, Miss Mabel 
Hazel, Miss Margaret Hazel, Mrs. Madeline Tu- 
ner, Mrs. Jennie Carter, Mr. H. H. Faucette, 
Miss Mary J. Holt, Mrs. Mary W. Gant, Mrs. Al- 
berta Mebane, Rev. J. W. Albright, Miss Minetta 
Robinson, Mrs. Leora Trollinger, Mrs. Annie P. 
Rogers, Mrs. Victoria Wade, Miss Eliza Holt, 
Miss Louise Falls, Mrs. Maude H. Ivey, Mrs. 
Madie Haith, Mrs. Laura D. Pierce. 


Jordan Sellers Unit 


Mr. J. T. Gunn, Mrs. J. T. Gunn, Miss M. C. 
Sellers, Miss J. E. Dae, Mrs. E. B. Perry, Miss 
Edna Leach, Miss Etta Lucy White, Mrs. B. D. 


Clarke. 
ANSON COUNTY 
Anson County Unit 
Mr. Guy W. Perry, Mrs. Susie Massey, Mr. 


James H. Justice, Miss Mary V. Bennett, Miss 
Geraldine Stewart, Mrs. Inez Hill Mass, Mrs. 
Effie Capel, Miss Vera K. McCormick, Miss Sarah 
Bennett, Mr. Leonard Sturdivant, Mr. George B. 
Williams, Mr. J. C. Hillian, Miss Willie V. 
Elliott, Miss Lillian H. Galloway. 


Anson County Training School 
Rey. J. R. Faison, Mrs. E. E. McManus, Miss 
Helen B. Smith, Mrs. Phyliss O’Kelly, Mr. Milton 
Massey, Mr. Thomas Bennett, Mr. Will Morgan, 
Mr. J. M. Daniels, Miss P. L. Newell, L. M. 
Leak, Miss J. B. Robinson, Miss M. L. Thomas, 
Miss Melzie Elliott, Mrs. Charlotte Hooper, Miss 
Zelma Green, Mrs. Belle Price, Mrs. Farney 
Dargan, Miss Annie B. Leak, Mrs. Ethel West- 
brooks, Mrs. Louise Thomas, Mrs. Sudie Cowan, 

Mrs. Pauline Tillman, Mrs. Mary Crockett. 


BEAUFORT COUNTY 
Beaufort County High School 


Miss Annie S. Hawkins, Miss Florence R. 
Keyes, Miss Gladys Robinson, Miss Justine God- 
ley, Mr. John Webster Smith, Miss Effie C. 
Barnes, Miss Lovey A. Whitley, Mrs. Georgia 
Young Bunche, Mr. John C. Bias. 


Belhaven, N. C. 

Mr. Walter Washington, Mrs. B. S. Clarke, 
Miss A. E. Duler, Miss B. R. Parrish, Mrs. 
A. M. Jacocks, Miss E. M. Hayes, Miss J. E. 
Alexander. 


Washington Colored High School 

Mrs. M. P. Beebe, Miss M. B. Blackman, Miss 
H. O. Cooper, Mr. J. G. W. Cox, Mr. M. M. 
Daniels, Miss O. V. Dunston, Miss E. M. Evans, 
Miss P. M. Gaston, Miss C. V. Griffin, Miss M. L. 
Gunn, Miss B. Jones, Mrs. Carrie Boyd, W. A. 
Payton, Mr. P. S. Jones, Mrs. J. B. Mcelver, 
Mr. C. J. Posey, Miss H. F. Simpson, Miss H. T. 
Wade, Mrs. D. R. Whitington, Mr. M. L. Wyche. 


Washington Administration Unit 
Miss Edna Wimberly, Mrs. Alice Boiley, Mrs. 
E. S. Grimes, Mrs. Mattie Latham, Miss Alice 
Cherry, Mrs. Clemmie Perkins, Mrs. Katie 
Boiley, Mrs. Della Broddy, Miss Nellie Walker, 
Miss E. Louise Cooper. 


BERTIE COUNTY 


Windsor High School 
Prof. W. S. Etheridge, Miss Elizabeth Bing, 
Mrs. Eva Ward, Mrs. B. M. Outlaw, Mrs. B. . 
Day, Mrs. L. E. Pritchard, Mrs. R. A. Luton. 


Bertie County Training School 
Mr. C. G. White, Mr. M. W. Coleman, Miss 
Martha L. Robinson, Miss Tillery, Mrs. Annie 
E. B. White, Mrs. Neider Simpson, Mrs. Lucile 
Brinkley, Rev. I. B. Brinkley, Miss Clara M. 
Griffin, Miss Mattie L. Taylor, Miss Emy Hunt, 
Miss Mary L. White. 


BLADEN COUNTY 


Bladen County Unit 
Mr. Frank Parker, Mr. J. D. Fisher, Mrs. 
L. D. Fisher, Mrs. Dorothy B. Shaw, Miss E. M. 
Johnson, Mr. Alton Ellison, Miss Doris Telfair, 
Miss Ola Holley. 


Hlizabethtown 


Mrs. Edith S. Douglass, Mrs. Cathrine H. 
Coleman, Mrs, Aurelia Newell, Mr. D. L. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Addie O. Williams, Miss Mary Beatty, 
Mrs. Eliza Beebe, Mrs. Georgia K. McDowell, 
Mr. C. J. Barber, Miss M. E. Maye, Miss Mil- 
dred Jones, Mr. J. W. Moore, Mrs. C. B. McKoy, 
Mrs. Maggie Murphy, Mrs. Carrie Shepard, Miss 
Frances Council, Mrs. Mary S. Robeson, Mrs. 
Geraldine T. Council, Mrs. Lillie K. Hayes, Miss 
Sallie Martin, Mrs. Ellen Beatty, Miss Beatrice 
Johnson, Miss Ethel Lewis, Miss S. L. Murphy, 
Mr. E. T. Simpson, Mrs. Roxie Simpson, Miss 
Olivia Johnson, Mr. C. M. McCall, Mrs. A. C. 
McCall, Mr. A. S. Gaston, Miss Maggie Campbell, 
Miss Heien Singletary, Miss Lucile Newkirk, 
Miss Amelia Dodd, Mrs. Elizabeth Pridgen, Miss 





Badie Lee Spaulding, Miss Ruth Allison, Mr. 
George G. Baugham, Miss Marion Lawrence, 
Miss Susue Jenkins, Miss Ema Hall, Miss Maggie 
McDowell, Miss Mary A. Johnson, Mr. J. War- 
ren Baldwin, Miss Dorothy McLaurin. 5 


BUNCOMBE COUNTY 


Livingstone Street Elementary 
Miss C. Chapelle, Miss E. Davis, Mrs. R. S. 
Battle, Mrs Jeanette Keebe, Mrs. Isma James, 
Mrs. Ruth Cannon, Mrs. Cassie McDowell, Miss 
Laura Bynum, Mrs. Juanita Weaver, Miss Janie 


R. Few. 
Allen Home 


Miss I. R. Jones, Miss Carmen Lowery, Miss 
Cleo Beatty. 


Mountain Elementary School 


Mrs. A. Swann, Miss C. Slaughter, Miss R. 
Rhinehart, Miss Annie B. Logan, Mrs. Pearl 
Jordan, Mrs. Mary Hall, Mrs. D. Glover, Miss 
L. Shepherd, Miss J. Givens, Miss Weslie Stokes, 
Mrs. L. Hammond, Mrs. R. Young, Miss M. 
Jackson. 

Stephens-Lee High 
Mrs. O. M. Reynolds, Miss R. L. Chambers, 


Miss Alda Fortune, Miss Contance Peeler, Miss 
E. F. Martin, Mrs. A. W. Kelly, Mrs. E. Walker, 


Mrs.) ii GC. Smith; Mrs: A, P. Martin, Mrs. 
Mable McCain, Miss Myrtle Rumley, Mr. C. 
Moore, Mr. V. D. Cowan, Mr. James Hairston, 
Mr. Paul Dusenbury, Mr. M. Hardin, Mr. 


A. E. Manley. 


Stephens-Lee Hlementary 
Mrs. E. S. Carter, Mrs. E. P. Marsh, Miss 
Felicia Saxon, Miss Marjorie Young, Mrs. Ella 
Anderson. 
Hill Street Hlementary 
Miss S. Bowman, Mrs. L. B. Michael, Mrs. H. 
Goodwin, Mrs. V. Canty, Mrs. B. L. Chambers, 
Mrs. E. C. Hayes, Mrs. W. O. Moore, Mrs. A. L 
Dusenbury, Mrs. N. Beauford, Miss M. L. Harri- 
son, Mrs. V. Cooper, Miss H. B. Patterson, Miss 
Bertha Darden, Miss Virginia Hecks, Mrs. Lenora 
Reed, Prof. J. H. Michael. 


Burton Street Hlementary 

Miss Gertrude Dixon, Mrs. T. P. White, Mrs. 
A. L. Lipseosmbe, Mrs. H. H. Love, Mrs. G. V. 
Porter Farr. 

Buncombe County School Unit 

Mrs. Bessie Robinson, Miss Derothia Stewart, 
Miss Venus R. Wilson, Miss P. L. Murray, Miss 
Leonora Roberts, Mrs. R. E. Fortune, Miss Ida 
Wilfong, Mrs. L. K. Daniels, Prof. F. C. Daniels, 
Mrs. L. C. Brogden. 

Weaverville School 
Mrs. Monnie Jones. 


BRUNSWICK COUNTY 


Brunswick County Training School 


Mr. A. C. Caviness, Miss Estelle Swain, Miss 
Alberta L. Roseboro, Miss Cora L. Frink, Miss 


Eva V. Lee, Miss Bertha L. Bryant, Miss A. 
Beatrice Morris, Mr. B. T. Bullock, Miss Helen 
R. Nixon, Miss Esther V. Rann, Mr. L. W. 
Hatcher. 


Chapel Road School 
Mr. O. E. Gandy. 


BURKE COUNTY 


Olive Hill High School, Morganton 
Mr. P. E. Corpening, Miss D. J. Jenkins, Miss 
J. B. Dixon, Mrs. M. M. Corpening, Mrs. L. G. 
Walton, Miss N. A. Scott, Mr. J. A. Arnold, 
Mrs..E. L. Avery, Miss M. F. Avery, Mr. John 
H. Carson, Mr. S. H. ‘Travers. 


CABARRUS COUNTY 


Logan High School 

Miss Mary E. Banner, Mrs. Ethel Baucum, 
Miss Ruth Blake, Miss B. I. Boger, Mr. James 
Boger, Mrs. Lizzie Boger, Mrs. L. J. Bost, Miss 
Lolita Brice, Miss Lena Council, Mrs. A. E. 
Hayley, Miss K. E. Jones, Miss Bessie I. New- 
some, Miss F. M. Onque, Miss Marjorie Safrit, 
Miss Louise Spencer, Mr. R. H. Toole, Mr. M. M. 
Woodson, Mrs. M. M. Williams, Mr. E. L. James, 
Miss Elma Gaines. 


Barber Scotia Junior College 

Miss Geraldine Bennett, Miss Laverne Boyer, 
Miss Carol B. Cotton, Mrs. L. S. Cozart, Mr. 
L. S. Cozart, Miss Robbie L. Goodloe, Miss E. 
Scott Hines, Miss Julia A. Moore, Miss C. A. 
Percival, Miss C. A. Silence, Miss F. E. Somer- 
ville, Miss Martha B. Sutton, Miss Merze Tate, 
Mrs. Jessie Q. Tripp, Miss Margaret G. Walker, 
Mrs. Ruth Butler Watts. 


County Unit 


Mr. Kara Smith, Miss Wilma Swann, 


Miss 


‘Essie L. Grier, Mrs. Mildred Morris, Miss Leada 


Harris, Miss Sadie Harris, Mrs. Emma Spencer, 
Miss Selina Berry, Mrs. Rosa B. Phifer, Miss 
Mildred Miller, Miss Martha Jones, Miss Burce 


Dry, Miss Mamie Taylor, Mrs. Fannie Kirk, Mrs. 
M. Woods Parker, Mrs. Esther Byers, Mr. W. L. 
Reid, Miss May E. Morris, Miss Ethel Davis, 
Miss Lucile White, Mrs. Fannie Reid Horne, 
Miss Delia H. Williams, Miss Amanda Bost, Mrs. 
Sallie Cannon Weeks, Mrs. Roselle Forney, Mrs. 
Marion Wharton Walker, Miss Janie McDaniel. 


CALDWELL COUNTY 
Caldwell Unit 


Miss Ione Henderson, Mr. J. J. Spearmat., 
Mrs. J. J. Spearman, Miss Elsie Wilmere, Miss 
Margaret Douglass, Mr. O. W. Fleming, Miss 
Zetta J. Pinkstone, Miss Marie Bethea. 


CURRITUCK COUNTY 


Currituck County Elementary School 
Group 


Miss Nannie E. Harrison, Miss Almeta D. 
Hair, Miss Judy Poyner Johnson, Miss Irma 
P. Creecy, Miss Marie Yates, Miss Ethel Law- 
rence, Miss Inez H. Bolden, Miss Rita E. Marsh- 
burn, Miss Dorothy A. Burton, Mrs. Myrtle S. 
Felton, Mrs. Ernestine W. Fulford, Miss Cleo- 
patra J. Wilson, Miss Mabelle E. Harold, Mrs. 
El'en Tester. 

Snowden School 

Mr. Otis Evans, Miss D. Erma Greene, 
Joseph L. Jones, Mrs. Mildred Jones, Mr. 
dolph Jones. 


CAMDEN COUNTY 
Camden County Group 


Mr. Milton C. Calloway, Mrs. Katherine Callo- 
way, Mr. Raymond Pernell, Mrs. Bessie Trafton, 


Mr. 
Ru- 


Miss Ruth McCoy, Mrs. India Ferebee, Mrs. 
Sallie Artis, Mr. J. S. Lamb, Mr. Clarence 
Bowe, Mr. Dewey Newby, Miss Katie B. Shaw, 
Miss Helen V. White, Mrs. Alice Morgan, Mr. 
Charles H. Barco. 
CARTERET COUNTY 
Beaufort City High School 
Mr. L. R. Best, Mrs. D. A. Best, Mrs M. A. 


Lewis, Mrs. L. T. Stanley, M. A. Joyner, H. 
M. Davis, E. L. Sparrow, L. H. Riddick, D. F. 
Galloway, Mr. W. W. Freeman. 


Morehead City Colored High School 

Mr. W. S. King, Mr. Luther B. Tillery, Miss 
Birdie M. Capehart, Miss Virginia Tillery, Miss 
Mary I. Mitchner, Miss Sudie Fennell, Mrs. Rosa 
B. Lassiter, Mrs. Louise Spicer Lassiter, Miss 
Ethel Fennell. 


CASWELL COUNTY 
Caswell County Unit 


Mrs. Matilda Williams, Mrs. Essie Brown Wise, 
Mrs. C. R. Arnette, Miss Grace Gilreath, Miss 
Olivia Dodson, Miss Lillian Gaddy, Miss Lizzie 
Palmer, Miss Clare Penn, Miss Wilphia C. Car- 
rington, Mr. Monroe E. Jackson, Miss D. Palmer, 
Rev. C. V. Harvey, Miss R. L. Hanes, Mr. J. W. 
Oliver, Mrs. M. Freeman, Miss E. Smith, Miss 
E. Faucett, Miss M. McCouaughy, Miss S. B. 
Meadow, Mrs. L. B. McMillan, Miss Hattie Jeffers, 
Miss M. Lindsay, Miss M. S. Bowes, Miss N. H. 
George, Rev. J. F. Harroway, Mr. N. L. Dil- 
lard, Miss M. L. Haith, Mr. J. E. Belton, Mrs. 
A. C. T. Taylor, Miss C. L. Price, Miss R. B. 


Allen, Mrs. T. C. Beans, Miss Willie Floyd, 
Mr. W. H. Slade, Rev. W. Compton, Miss 
L. L. Currie, Miss Bessie N. Nanse,’ Mrs Clara 


Stanley, Mrs. K. W. Lanie, Mrs. Zelma Watts. 
CATAWBA COUNTY 


Ridgeview High School 

Miss E. R. Campbell, Miss D. I. Utley, Miss 
A. L. Cherry, Miss J. V. Williams, Miss A. L. 
Joyner, Miss A. E. Cox, Miss B. A. Cox, Miss 
M. E. Johnson, Miss M. L. Shuford, Mrs. E. E. 
McFall, Mrs. M. P. Greene, Mrs. C. H. Booker, 
Mr. D. E. Forney, Mr. E. T. Moore, Mr. J. T. 
Wilson, Mr. J. A. Dillard, Mr. A. W. Booker. 


Catawba County Unit 

Miss Gretta Brown, Miss Mayme Caldwell, Mr. 
T. W. Connor, Miss Ivey England, M-s. D. M. 
Forney, Mrs. Luola Hackett, Miss Ethel Howard, 
Miss Sarah Hooper, Miss Willia Jones, Mr. 
Curtis Lewis, Mr. William McBryer, Mrs. Mary 
Moore Forte, Mrs. Esther D. Moore, Mr. Phair- 
brier Pearson, Miss Inez Smith, Miss Amanda 
Smith, Mrs. Arthur L. Tutt, Mr. Arthur L. Tutt, 
Mrs. A. R. Westbury. 


Newton-Conover 


Miss Constance Adams, Prof. T. H. Brown, 
Mr. A. F. McAdoo, Mrs. Gladys Smyre, Mrs. 
M. H. Headen, Miss Lillian E. Brown, Miss 


Fannie B. Headen. 


CHATHAM COUNTY 


Chatham County Unit 
Miss Delois Edwards, Mr. W. E. Heading. 
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CHOWAN COUNTY 


Edenton Negro Schools 

Miss T. R. McClenny, Mrs. S. F. Wilson, Mr. 
B. F. Holley, Mrs. E. C. Cooper, Mrs. J. T. 
Holley, Mrs. E. D. Herritage, Mr. R. L. Kings- 
bury, Miss O. A. Smith. Mrs. B. F. Brandon, 
Mrs. Fannie Badham, Mrs. A. B. Slade, Miss 
F. L. Hines, Mrs. D. N. Walker, Mrs. M. : 
Tillett, Mr. A. Blaine, Miss E. E. Foreman, Mrs. 
L. S. Reeves, Mr. D. F. Walker. 


CLEVELAND COUNTY 


Douglass School, Lawndale 
Mr. A. B. Foster, Mrs. James Haskins, Mr. 
Albert Belton, Mr. Isaac T. Graham, Mrs. Geral- 
dine Weathers, Miss Josephine Battle, Mrs. 
Shiela Williamson Mock, Miss Gaynelle Harris, 
Miss Lula Walls. 


Lincoln Academy, Kings Mountain 
Mr. John Dillingham, Mr. Samuel L. Parham, 
Jr., Mr. Harry L. Hamilton, Mr. H. M. Wester- 
band, Mrs. G. G. Westerband, Mr. Edward 
Draughn, Mrs. Edna Draughn, Miss Jennie L. 
Douglass, Miss L. V. Arrington, Miss Grace 
Wellman, Dr. Daniel E. Moore, Mr. C. E. Fowlkes. 


Cleveland High School 


Mr. E. C. Horton, Mrs. E. C. Horton, Miss 
WwW. L. Smith, Miss O. D. Case, Miss A. E. 
Bridges, Miss N. M. Ferrell, Miss L. M. Warren, 
Miss C. I. Graham, Mr. W. C. Young, Mrs. 


M. G. Foster, Mr. W. lL. Miller, Miss L. S. Gal- 
braith, Mr. B. D. Roberts, Mrs. C. S. Mack, 
Mrs. M. T. Ezell, Mrs. B. D. Roberts, Mrs. M. B. 
Mills. 
Ebenezer School 
Miss Duella Webb. 


COLUMBUS COUNTY 
Columbus County Teachers Association 
Whiteville High 


Prof. J. O. Harris, Mrs. C. B. Hicks, Miss 
Odessa Phifer, Mr. Johnson High, Prof. J. P. 
Murfree, 


Columbus County Training School 
Prof. D. S. Pridgen, Miss Ethel Rogers. 


Hallsboro School 
Miss Annie L. Lennon, Miss Ruth Peacock. 
Bolton School 
. Annie Wilson. 


Acme School 
. Annie S. Henry. 


Fair Bluff School 
Carrie G. Melvin. 


Old Dock School 


Miss Glenora Hankins. 


Bug Hill School 
Cora Smith. 


Artesia School 
Mr. John F. E. Normile, Miss Velma Stewart, 
Mr. T. D. Murchison. 
Johnson High School 
Sudie A. Raynor. 


County F. School 


Miss Maggie Boone, Mr. Jordan Lesane. 


CRAVEN COUNTY 


West St. School, New Bern 

Miss Mary Poole, Mrs. C. E. O’Harra, Mrs. 
Mary Stryon, Mrs. Ruth B. Houston, Miss Eliza 
C. Mials, Miss Adelaide M. Fisher, Mrs. Carrie 
R. Fisher, Miss Lillian M. Jennings, Miss 
Janarah Williams, Miss Willie G. Mumford, Miss 
Mary S. Bryant, Miss Eva G. Gibbs, Mrs. M. L. 
Carter, Mrs. Simonetta Picket, Miss Kathelene 
Triplet, Miss Cathleen Martin, Miss Eugenia 
Buchanan, Mrs. Mary R. Bryan, Mr. J. T. Bar- 
ber. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Craven County Unit 


Miss Emma Moye, Miss P. B. Hawkins, Mrs. 
Jennie Johnson, Mr. W. W. Ryder, Mrs. Harri- 
ette Lawrence, Miss J. V. Jackson, Rev. T. L. 


Bynum, Mrs. Julia Bynum, Mrs. Martha Butler, 
Mrs. Frances Lawson, Mrs. Lavinia Simmons, 
Mr. Elijah Brown, Mr. Robert Johnston, Miss 
Essie Mae White, Mrs. Rebecca Davis, Mr. James 
McDonald, Miss Annie Walker, Miss Annie Hollo- 
way, Miss Dorothea Poole, Mrs. Rosa B. Hill, 
Mrs. Mary Dent, Mrs. Rosa Dunson, Mr. A. D. 
Smith, Miss Clara D. Mann, Mrs. Mary S. Wynn. 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


State Normal School 

Mr. W. T. Armstrong, Mrs. L. McK. Bayne, 
Mrs. V. R. Branch, Mrs. D. A. Bryant, Miss 
M. J. Chavis, Miss S. E. Coleman, Mr. J. E. 
Coppage, Miss M. I. Dixon, Miss M. C. Dorsey, 
Miss H. C. Edwards, Miss A. T. Elliott, Miss 
J. C. Elliott, Miss A. R. Floyd, Miss K. V. Free- 
man, Miss M. E. Gardner, Miss E. G. Grigsby, 
Mrs. P. L. Henderson, Miss H. A. Hucles, Miss 
S. E. Hughes, Miss L. T. Jackson, Miss A. E. 
Jones, Mr. O. G. Lawless, Miss B. T. Lushington, 
Mr. E. J. Martin, Miss M. L. Means, Miss M. L. 
Melvin, Mrs. M. F. Miller, Miss E. L. Murphy, 


Miss E. V. McIver, Mr. J. B. MacRae, Miss 
J. V. Phifer, Miss R. M. Rogers, Mr. N. Royall, 
Mr. W. D. Scales, Mr. J. B. Scott, Mr. J. W. 
Seabrook, Mrs. M. H. Seabrook, Mrs. R. Simp- 
son, Miss C. L. Smith, Mrs. N. L. Smith, Miss 
BS. Taylor, Miss N. M. Travis, Miss G. M. 
Whitfield, Miss J. H. Williams, Mrs. M. T. Wil- 
liston. 


Cumberland County Training School 
Mr. E. A. Armstrong, Mr. Jerry Hollingsworth, 


Mr. P. N. Robinson, Mrs. T. J. Ware. 


Southside School 
Mrs. Harriet H. Williams, Mrs. Amelia P. 
Avent, Mrs. Emily MacMillan, Mrs. A. B. Sides, 
Miss Frances Williams, Miss Lessie O. Baldwin, 
Miss Mary L. Hall, Miss Emma J. Council, Mr. 
R. W. Wright, Mr. Edward Evans. 


FE. E. Smith High School 
Miss C. J. Bailey, Miss M. M. Berry, Mr. H. 
A. Black, Miss I. B. Cogdell, Rev. T. H. Dwelle, 
Miss S. W. Langhorne, Miss M. H. McKay, Mr. 
E. E. Miller, Miss L. T. Williston, Miss N. A. 
Wilson, Mr. A. J. Blackburn. 


DARE COUNTY 


Dare Unit, Manteo 
Mr. H. L. Price, Miss Eva B. Armstrong, Miss 
Lillian Estelle Tillett, Mrs. G. Hamilton Scar- 


borough. 
DAVIDSON COUNTY 


Teachers Unit of Davidson County 
Mr. A. B. Bingham, Mr. W. H. Miller, Miss 
H. J. Moore, Miss F. F. Hargrave, Miss V. E. 
Heitman, Miss M. B. Preer, Miss R. K. James, 
Miss G. M. Kyer, Miss R. B. Neely, Miss L. B. 
Russell, Mr. E. L. Peterson, Miss M. O. Sullivan, 
Miss W. Dixon, Rev. A. T. Evans, Mrs. R. H. 


Ellis. 
DUPLIN COUNTY 


Douglass High School 

Rev. M. S. Branch, Mrs. I. M. Branch, Miss 
L. B. Truzerls, Miss M. E. Fleming, Miss F. E. 
Telfair, Mr. W. .E. Smith, Mrs. M_ E. Smith, 
Mrs. F. E. Lennon, Mr. J. V. Highsmith, Mr. 
E. W. Burnett, Miss N. G. Cooper, Miss EK. E. 
Allen, Mrs. P. G. Grimes, Miss A. B. Frederick, 
Miss N. E. Wright. 


Wallace Colored School Unit 
Mrs. Lucille D. Davis, Mrs. Mattie N. Pearce, 
Miss Mary Mclver, Miss Mary F. Lewis, Miss 
Jetta Vera Summersett, Mrs. E. W. Robinson, 
Miss Ruth Byrdsol, Miss Vennie Stringfield, Mr. 
C. S. Devane, Mr. Francis Larkins, Mr. C. W. 


Dobbins. 
Rose Hill School 


Miss Eloise Middleton, Miss Beulah M. Bryant, 
Miss Lue Dinah Hall, Mrs. D. L. Frazier, Mrs. 


Gertrude R. Wright, Miss Lucy Gavin, Mrs. 
Carrie Batts, Mrs. Narcissa Wells, Miss Bessie 
L. Beatty, Mrs. Annie J. Allen, Mrs. Mildred 


J. Boney, Miss ‘Patsy A. Fennell, Miss Louetta 
Bryant, Prof. J. E. Cromartie. 


Kenansville Colored High School 
Mr. George R. Jordan, Mildred Smith, J. Isa- 
dora Spaulding, Lillian A. Smith, Vessie Wil- 
liams, Richard Smith, Effie V. Alston, Rosie 
Blackmore. 


Duplin County Training School 
Mr. J. W. Harrison, Miss Annie D. Singfield, 
Miss Maude E. Harrison, Miss Alpha Lee Thomp- 
son, Miss Laura Brunson. 


Magnolia School 
Prof. H. E. Williams, Mrs. Ethel C. Johnson, 
Mrs. M. L. Turner, Miss Mary V. Eltrott, Hattie 


R. Carlton. 
DURHAM COUNTY 


; Durham High School 

Mr. W. G. Pearson, Miss T. J. Gordon, Mrs. 
A. C. Alston, Miss J. E. Avant, Miss M. F. 
Bass, Mr. F. G. Burnett, Mr. Charles G. Camp- 
bell; Miss K. A. Champney, Miss T. H. Claggett, 
Miss I. E. Coleman, Miss D. V. Croom, Miss 
G. C. Cunningham, Mrs. W. V. Peddy, Miss 
M. H. Edwards, Mrs. L. H. Elder, Miss M. L. 
Fisher, Mr. B. A. Hill, Mrs. F. J. Holmes, Miss 


Vee L. Jones, Mrs. P. W. Jordan, Miss G. H. 
Lanier, Miss N. L. Long, Mr. I. B. Oglesby, 
Mr. J. E. Peele, Mrs. C. J. Pope, Miss R. B. 


Pratt, Mr. J. M. Schooler, Mr. W. W. Strudwick, 
Mr. B. H. Thornton, Miss M. E. Tonkins, Mrs. 
M. P. Turner, Mrs. G. S. Walker, Mrs. G. A. 
Winslow. 

Hast Durham School 


Mrs. M. A. Watson, Miss G. W. Doak, Mrs. 
E. B. Pratt, Miss A. M. Dunnigan, Mrs. E. K. 
Watkins. 

Hillside Park High School 

Mrs. Rebecca B. Trapp. 

North Carolina College for Negroes 

Mrs. Frances M. Egleson, Dr. O. Wendell 
Eagleson, Miss Mabel A. Gordon, Mrs. Julia W. 
Harris, Miss Sudie M. Holloway, Mr. Charles M. 
Holmes, Miss Hope H. Hunter, Mr. D. J. Jordan, 
Mr. Lawrence H. Knox, Mr. R. L. McDougald, 
Miss Pauline F. Newton, Mr. Cadd G. O’Kelly, 
Miss Ruth G. Rush, Dr. James Shepard, Miss 
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Marjorie A. Shepard, Miss Parepa R. Watson, 
Mr. C. Tinsley Willis, Mr. James T. Tayloe. 


Lyon Park School 
R. D. Artis, E. B. Clegg, P. F. Dame, A. M. 
Faulk, R. B. Grissom, H. A. Hill, J. W. Da- 
vidson, G. lL. Lambeth, M. J. Martin, B. E. 
McLaurin, C. B. Robbins, N. C. Smith, E. L. 
Walton, M. L. Stephens. 


James A. Whitted School 

Mrs. M. W. Alston, Mrs. N. L. Baldwin, Mrs. 
N. B. Clay, Mrs. M. W. Gilmer, Mrs. H. S. 
Kenney, Mrs. A. W. Morris, Mrs. M. L. Newby, 
Miss I. E. Horton, Miss E. M. Humphrey, Miss 
Lucille Johnson, Miss S. J. Pratt, Miss G M. 
Roberson, Miss A. L. Thompson, Miss H. Wil- 
son, Miss C. S. Young, Prof. William Allen, 
Prof. G. A. Edwards. 


Pearson Elementary School 

Mr. E. D. Mickle, Mrs. -M. W. Amey, Miss 
M. E. Amey, Miss B. E. Atwater, Mrs. E. W. 
Butler, Miss S. H. Cannady, Mrs. G. R. Cheek, 
Miss S. E. Christmas, Mrs. N. G. Cooper, Mrs. 
P. H. Cordice, Mrs. C. T. Davidson, Miss H. R. 
Durham, Miss J. F. Durham, Miss B. L. Foster, 
Mrs. E. R. Hubbard, Miss H. M. Jenkins, Mrs. 
N. L. Johnson, Mrs. Annis Kirby, Miss J. C. 
Lynch, Miss E. I. Malloy, Miss B. L. McKelvey, 
Miss M. A. Montgomery, Miss J. E. Moore, Mrs. 
D. M. Morris, Mrs. A. W. Payne, Miss L. A. 
Royster, Miss B. S. Smith, Miss M. O. Sneed, 
Mrs. M. E. Trice, Miss Naomi Walker, Mrs. J. T. 
Wheeler, Mrs. B. S. White, Mrs. M. W. White- 
hurst, Mr. C. E. Williams, Miss E. M. Wilson. 


Hickstown School 
Mr. J. L. White, Mrs. R. B. Humble, 
M. F. Tucker. 


Walltown School-City System 
Mrs. Cora T. Russell, Miss Eddie Belle Hicks, 
Mrs. Lula S. Jackson, Miss Cleo M. Russell, 
Mrs. Lyda F. Ray. 


Durham County Unit 

Miss J. Christmas, Mrs. M. S. Dooms, Mrs. 
Gladys Dawkins, Mrs. A. E. Gatewood, Mrs. G. 
Hankins, Mrs. Sallie Harris, Miss Pearl Ligon, 
Mrs. N. Johnson, Miss A. M. Moore, Mrs. Swann, 
Rey. Monroe, Mrs. E. Dunlop, Mrs. M. Womack 
Evans, Miss Ernestine Evans, Mrs. M. G. Daw- 
son, Miss Lorraine E. Graves, Mrs. Lillian Q. 
Hamme, Mrs. Mattie B. Hicks, Mr. Earl F. Hill, 
Mr. J. L. Moffitt, Mrs. Marie C. Moffitt, Miss 
Lucille C. Parker, Mrs. L. I. Parker, Miss Lillie 
M. Rogers, Mrs. Annie L. Smith, Mrs. Leona 
L. Smith, Miss Julia B. Sowell, Mrs. Mabel W. 
Strudwick, Mrs. G. E. Taylor, Miss Maude Tur- 
rentine, Mr. H. C. Wilson, Mrs. Rosa B. Branch, 
Mr. C. B. Nixon, Mrs. Lola H. Solace, Mr. 
N. C. Wilson, Mr. Sylvester V. Brown, Mrs. 
Emily Washington, Mrs. Flora B. Carlton. 


East End School, Durham 
Mrs. H. M. Brewington, Mrs. R. G. Gates, 


Miss B. W. Hawkins, Mrs. R. D. Holloway, Mrs. 
B. W. Jones, Mrs. BE. R. Jones, Miss J. E. Lewis, 


Miss 


Mrs. A. W. Mayer, Miss B. B. Meadows, Miss 
I. T. Moffitt, Mrs. M. G. Nance, Miss E. F. 
Perry, Miss F. G. Sowell, Miss A. C. Tillie, 


F.. D. Marshall. 


EDGECOMBE COUNTY 


Edgecombe County Rural Schools 

Mrs. Mary T. Bullock, Mrs. Beatrice Arrington, 
Mrs. Mary Venerable, Mrs. Ethel H. Baker, Mrs. 
Bertha Williams, Mr. P. B. Bullock, Mrs. Sarah 
B. ‘Pitt, Mrs. Ruth Price, Mrs. 
Mrs. Addie C. Grant, Mrs. Lucile B. Davis, Miss 
Castella B. Vinson, Miss Bertha L. Worsley, Miss 
Alice Hines, Miss Mable Braswell, Mrs. Laura B. 
Boddie, Miss Lucile Rogers, Mrs. Arkanna Bras- 
well, Mrs. Marie H. Heggins, Mrs. Causie Shelly, 
Mr. W. G. Byers, Miss Eleanor Murray, 
Margaret B. Williams, Mrs. Eeccie M. Saunders, 
Mrs. Marion W. Spence, Mrs. Beatrice Harris, 
Mrs. Lorell E. Lewis, Miss Naomi Parker, Mr. 
Sylvester Brown, Mrs. Marguerite Wimberly, Mrs. 
Annie D. Battle, Miss Annie M. Lyons, Mrs. 
Vanzielean Holly, Mrs. Louella W. Dickens, Mrs. 
Laura N. Coley, Miss Annie O. Walston, Mrs. 
Olive S. Eason, Mrs. Theodosia M. Johnson, Miss 
Violet B. Walls, Mrs. Carrie S. Howell, Mrs. 
Beatrice Somerville, Miss Elma Lawrence, Mrs. 
Annie G. Spain, Mrs. Annie M. Harren, Miss 
Clarice Brown, Mrs. Maggie B. Chase, Mr. Ross 
Bryan, Miss Virginia A. Poole, Mrs. Ada P. 
Williams, Mrs. Lula T. Sailman, Miss Maude 
Hart, Miss Lucile Allen, Mrs. . A. Shannan, 
Miss Mamie C. Hammonds, Miss Mattie P. Mc- 
Murren, Mr. James W. Eaton, Miss Dorothy G. 
Hammonds, Miss Annie R. Cruse, Mr. Eugene 
Brice, Mrs. Mable Moore, Mrs. Esther V. White, 


Mrs. M. M. Weston, Miss Lucinda King, Mrs. 
Effie Ree Batts, Miss Emma E. Grant, Miss 
Sallie Elliott, Miss Lena Graham, Mrs. Carrie 


Redding, Mrs. Etta Haywood, Mrs. Janet Hun- 
ter, Mrs. Maude Randall, Mrs. Mary Powell, Mrs. 
Mary E. Lewis, Miss Mary Perry, Mrs. Willie F. 
Bullock, Mrs. Lillian McCoy, Miss Bonnie Gorham, 
Miss Edna Stainback, Mrs. Mamie C. Gray, Miss 
Rosa Sauls, Mrs. Lois Pettaway, Miss Mary C. 
Mayo, Miss Fannie O. Bond, Miss Mary Simms, 
Miss May Singleton, Miss Johnola Staton, Mr. 
Frank Davis, Miss Georgia Mullen, Miss Kemina 
Pitts, Miss Susie Thorpe, Miss Lula Dickens, 


Martha Baker,. 


Miss © 
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Miss Florence Thorpe, Mrs. Emma A. Kates, 
Mr. T. H. A. Staton, Mrs. Delzell McNeil, Mr. 
Russell Taylor, Mrs. Julia J. Wesley, Mrs. Ruth 


Doxey, Mrs. Ella P. Pailin, Miss Janie Elliott, 
Miss Laura Barnes, Mrs. Alberta Staton, Mrs. 
Lillie Reid, Miss Mamie Purvis, Miss Tyress 


Wilkins, Mrs. Mable Bailey, Miss Norma Thomas, 
Prof. T. S. Inborden, Mrs. Julia Garden, Miss 
Flossie J. Parker. 


Rocky Mount High School 


Mr. O. R. Pope, Mr. Alonzo Lord, Mr. C. 
Portfield Harris, Miss A. Brown, Miss Poca- 
hontas Whitley, Miss Lois P. Turner, Mr. James 
A. 3B. Hubbard, Miss Ethel Wyche, Miss 
Esmeralda Rich, Mrs. E. Davis, Miss E. Sandi- 
fer, Miss Onelia Davis, Miss Anice Weston. 


Elementary School 
Mrs. Mary Backus, Miss Martha Battle. 


Lincoln School 

Prof. C. T. Edwards, Mr. Alexander H. Bryant, 
Miss A. K. Flournoy, Miss Essie Setzer, Mrs. 
Lula W. Reeves, Mrs M. S. Bowen, Miss Vinie 
Murray, Mrs. Mary McKoy,“ Miss Nannie E. Bat- 
tle, Mrs. Nettie W. Drake, Miss Petty L. Brown, 
Miss Ethel Lucas, Miss Ruth Evans, Mrs. Helen 
C. Redding, Mrs. C. A. Battle, Miss Fannie L. 
Taylor, Mrs. Annie W. Neville, Miss Ella L. 
Battle, Miss Carlease Frazier. 

Anna W. Holland School 

Mr. Boyd L. Ancrum, Mrs. Mary Wimberly, 
Miss Julia Pitt, Miss Lossie W. Cradle, Miss 
Martha Evans, Mrs. Anna Black, Mrs. Lendora 
Y. Brown, Miss Mabel Coot, Miss Lillian Wells. 

South Rocky Mount 

Mrs. Lucy W. Pridgen, Miss Ila K. Wood, Miss 
Lizzie Pittman, Miss Annie D. Battle, Mrs. Susie 
Hagans, Mrs. Theresa Pittman. 

Mount Hermon School 

Mrs. Annie W. Williams, Miss Lillian I. L. 

Smith, Miss Lillian Penny, Miss Mary Porter, 


Mrs. Jena Daves, Mrs. Sarah W. Sorrell. 
Tarboro Colored Schools 
Mr. W. A. Pattillo, Mr. George L. Harper, 
Mr. C. E. Burnett, Miss Lois McNeill, Mrs. 


Ella W. James, Mrs. S. Jean Pattillo, Mrs. Nan- 
nie W. Bryant, Mrs. Beatrice G. Parker, Mrs. 
E. M. Harper, Mrs. Martha M. Bullock, Miss 
Naomi Foster, Mrs. Mamie H. Fuller, Miss Reba 
E. Mayo, Mr. William C. Pattillo, Mrs. Minnie 
G. Woodley, Mrs. Vivian M. Smith, Miss A. A. 
Lawrence, Miss Laura Hammonds, Miss Helen 
A. Walston, Miss Pearl J. Ward, Mrs. Lucy M. 
Dunn, Miss Cora Steele, Mrs. Helen T. Parker, 
Miss Dorothy L. Hinton, Miss Fannie O. 
Bridges, Miss Catherine M. Anthony, Miss Ruby 


A. Graves. 
FORSYTH COUNTY 


Winston-Salem Teachers College 


Mr. Frank L. Atkins, Mr. E. A. Cox, Mr. E. E. 
Reed, Miss Mattie D. Clarke, Mr. Thomas J. 
Brown, Miss C. Beatrice Moore, Mr. George A. 
Hall, Mr. G. L. Johnson, Mr. Harold Taylor, 
Miss Roberta C. Peddy, Miss Lucy D. Jackson, 
Mr. B. A Bianchi, Miss Ruth Baker, Dr. E. A. 
Banner, Miss Ella Elliott, Miss Cecile Harrison, 
Mrs. M. E. Kennedy, Miss Alice Smith, Miss 
Louise B. Terry, Miss Glee J. Willoughby, Mr. 
A. I. Terrell, Mrs. P. J. Williams, Miss Valerie 
Parks, Mr. C. I. Withrow, Mr. W. F. Butler. 


Forsyth County Unit 

Mrs. Lovie G. Eaton, Mrs. Marion G. Black, 
Mrs. Irene B, Lowery, Mrs. Blanche Wooten, 
Mrs. Barbara Alexander, Mrs. Mamie E. Ross, 
Miss Mable Delois Green, Mrs. Carrie E. Good, 
Mrs. Pearl F. Grier, Mrs. Lena Brindle, Mrs. 
Annie P. Rivera, Mrs. Medora J. White, Miss 
Trene B. Pace, Miss Miriam W. Lash, Mrs. Ethel 
Upthegrove Hill, Mrs. Lavinia McNeely Penn, 
Mrs. Ada P. Green, Miss Carrie E. Rickert, Mrs. 
Jessie C. Young, Mrs. C. G. Douglass, Mrs. 
Evelyn Johnson Phillips, Miss Beulah M. Fitch, 
Miss Winnie C. Thomas, Miss Annie E. Beck, 
Mrs. Edmonia T. Henderson, Mrs. Willie V. S. 
Nesbitt, Mr. Edward E. Hill, Mr. George W. 
Allen, Mr Thomas Harrison Hooper, Mr. Walter 
E. Henderson, Mr. Robert Turner, Mrs. Beulah 
Evans, Miss Dollye B. Patterson, Mr. T. R. 
Matthews, Mr. J. T. Diggs, Jr. 


Atkins High School 

J. A. Carter, Gladys B. Anderson, Luetta 
Austell, S. J. Baker, J. L. Carey, J. Wesley 
Clay, Jr., Geneva L. Cook, Lillian H. Cox, Tessie 
V. Davidson, Alice T. Durham, James O. Ellis, 
Walter O. Gill, Annie R. Harper, Birdie Lee 
Hill, Denby C. Hobson, I. Boyd Holden, Jean 
E. Jackson, C. C. Lassiter, Annie McKay, Leslie 
D. McClennon, Curtis C. Miller, George F. Newell, 
J. W. Paisley, Jr., Thomas F. Poag, Royal W. 
Puryear, Mine Z. Raiford, Mary H. Robinson, 
Annie B. Smith, Louise V. Spencer, William 
H. Stepp, Ethel M. Stith, Marie V. Strong, 
Margaret J. Turner, Minnie D. Turner, Lois 
J. Williams, Ernest F. Wilson, Chauncey G. 
Psa Medora G. Young, Selena Anderson 

ay. 

Columbian Heights Elementary 


Mr. A. H. Anderson, principal; Mrs. E. M. 
Campbell, Miss E. L. Carter, Mrs. H. L. Chris- 
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tian, Miss R. E. Diggs, Miss Anna M. Cooke, 
Miss E. B. Duffy, Miss L. E. Dugas, Mr. W. A. 
Edmonds, Mrs. I. B. Ellis, Mrs. E. D. Fitch, Mr. 
O. L. Foy, Mrs. G. A. Gill, Miss T. M. Hargrave, 
Mrs. W. H. Kennedy, Miss E. M. Neal, Mrs. M. E. 
Paisley, Miss W. E. Parker, Miss M. W. Phil- 
lipps, Mrs. F. T. Reynolds, Miss E. M. Shelton, 
Mrs. E. G. Simpson, Miss E. C. Spencer, Miss 
E. L. Wentz. 


Fourteenth St. School 


Miss Janie L. Adams, Miss Irma Lee Banks, 
Miss Ernestine S. Brown, Miss Letha Mae Brown, 
Miss Evelyn E. Carter, Mr. George B. Christian, 
Miss Beatrice U. Collins, Miss Inez Devane, Mrs. 
Essie O. Donohue, Miss Mamie B. Faithful, Miss 
Q. Arneize Fitch, Mrs. Esther B. Fountain, Miss 


Zetta K. Gabriel, Mrs. Hazel Garrett, Miss 
Lizzette Hairston, Mrs. Ella D. Haith, Mrs. 
Eleanor V. Hall, Miss Alma P. Hight, Miss 


Mamie A. Howell, Mr. Edward Hunt, Miss Sallie 
Lash, Mrs. Agnes M. Lee, Miss Mary Lunsford, 
Miss Viola Lynch, Mrs. Cornelia H. McConney, 
Miss Rosella McKinnie, Miss Viola M. McKnight, 
Miss Glennie C, Miller, Miss Victoria A. Morris, 
Miss Piccola L. Morrow, Mr. Ackneil M. Mul- 


drow, Miss Rosa Belle O’Kelly, Miss Eva R. 
Patterson, Miss Minnie E. Patterson, Mrs. 
Juanita E. Penn, Miss Bernice Phillivs, Miss 
Halzel E. Ransom, Miss Esther Robinson, Miss 


Myra A. Rosemon, Miss Ella Belle Shears, Mrs. 
Annie L. Smith, Miss Annie Mae Thompson, 
Miss Curlie Lee Walls, Miss Emily F. Wentz, 
Miss Josie Belle White, Mr. U. S. Reynolds. 


Kimberley Park School 


Mrs Maud L. Anderson, Mrs. Clara H. Brown, 
Mr. Belvedere N. Cook, Mrs. Vahlia T. Crom- 
well, Miss Viola E. Crosby, Miss Octavia Ford, 
Miss Hattie C. Gray, Mr. Reginald S. Hayes, 
Miss Alma R. Hendricks, Mrs. Charity P. John- 
son, Miss Minnie B. Lancaster, Miss Mabel A. 
Lewis, Miss M. Louise Lewis, Mrs. Ruth B. 
Lewis, Miss Ida M. Mauney, Miss Pearl A. Neal, 
Mr. J. W. Paisley, Miss Bernice E. Palmer, Mrs. 
Dousechka O. Penn, Miss Ruthie L. Peoples, Mr. 
Walter E. Pitts, Mrs Sevy W. Powell, Miss Gwen- 
dolyn Seales, Miss Alma E. Setzer, Miss Lucy C. 
Sheffey, Miss Susie M. Speight, Mrs. Willa Y. 
Truesdale, Miss Vera HE. Turner, Miss Olivia E. 
Waddell, Miss Jennie V. Snow, Miss Marie A. E. 


Strange. 
Woodland Ave. School 


R. W. Brown, Principal; Mrs. Eliza E. Bing- 
ham, Miss E. Faye Cash, Miss Margartha Cham- 
bers, Mrs. Vivian Haithman, Miss O. C. Howell, 
Mrs. Nora L. Lewis, Mrs. Mary K. McCurry, 
Miss Leola Myrick, Miss Marie E Osborne, Mrs. 
Maud L. Pitts, Mrs. Birdie G. Robinson, Mrs. 
Nannie L. Taylor, Mrs. Gertrude Tonkins. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 


Franklin County Unit 
Miss Dora Hilliard, Mrs. Virginia H. Ricks, 
Miss Iola Perry, Miss Alice Taylor, Rev. Earlie 
Brodie, Miss Lucy S. Shaw, Miss Lucy Yar- 
borough, Mrs. E. S. Alston, Mrs. Euralle Smith, 


Mrs. I. W. Holden, Mrs. Euralee Alston, Mrs. 
Mabel Yarborough, Miss Sallie Rodwell, Miss 
Annie J. Ridley, Mrs. Carrie Young, Miss 
Martha Foster, Mrs. Josephine C. Ridley, Miss 
Mary B. Williams, Miss Athalee White, Miss 
Narcissa Davis, Miss Elizabeth Blacknell, Miss 
Louise Bullock, Miss Estelle McKnight, Mrs. 
Sarah J. Williams, Miss Gertie Alston, Miss 
Josephine Alston, Miss Camilla Alston, Miss 
Lurepena Alston, Mr. Zollie Hill, Mr. Matthew 
Neil, Mr. Emanuel Wilson, Miss Ethel Syms, 
Miss Rheadie Harris, Miss Margaret Leonard, 


Miss Anna Belle Murphy, Miss Bessie Arendell, 
Mr. Thomas Alston, Miss Novella Crudup. 


Franklin County Training School 


Mary R. Perrin, Mary L. Hill, Carmen Mc- 
Knight, Evelyn E. Baptiste, Garland McAdoo, 
James E. McNair, Mary R. Littlejohn, Madie L. 
White, Ruth Mayfield, Annie Mitchiner, Ethe] M. 
Syms. 

Franklinton School 


Mr. J. P. Mangum, Principal; 
Campbell, Mr. H. T. McFadden, Mrs. Elenora 
R. Green, Mrs. Elsie B. Harris, Miss Marjorie 
McKnight, Mrs. Dasie P. Long, Mr. Melvin Per- 
son, Mrs. Ida Brooks, Mrs. Carrie S. Hawkins, 
Mrs. Susie Sills Alston, Mrs. J. P. Mangum. 


GASTON COUNTY 


Bessemer City High Unit 
C. N. Stewart, Mrs. C. B. Stewart, Miss F. C. 
Floyd, C. R. Hamilton, Miss M. Gilliard, Miss 
J. M. Lowe, Miss B. T. Seales, Miss J. T. Griffin. 


Cherryville School 
Mrs. G. E. Dixon, Mrs. C. B. Byers, Mr. L. S. 
Abernethy, H. E. Sullivan, W. H. Green. 


Gastonia Unit 
Miss Pauline Biggers, Miss Ernest Black, Miss 
Minnie C. Blue, Miss Sara Costner, Miss Badie 
Douglass, Mr. Eugene L. Dunn, Miss Mildred 
Green, Miss Helen C. Harris, Miss Marie 
Humphrey, Miss Hazel C. Mallette, Mr. Thomas 


Mr. R. J. 
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H. Martin, Miss Elnora Mills, Miss Blanche 
Pagan, Miss Lucille Pearson, Miss Dorothy Peo- 
ples, Miss Helen Powers, Miss Myrtle Pryor, Miss 
Novella Ramseur, Mr. J. R. Robinson, Miss Al- 
berta T. Stinson, Mr. M. J. Whitehead, Mr. 
ee Cee Dalim ane 


Gaston County Unit 


Mrs. Isabel Mauney, Miss Elmira Barber, Mrs. 
Hazel Twitty Crawford, Miss Frenzula Cousar, 
Mrs. Odessa Boulware, Mrs. Mary H. Reeves, 
Mrs. O. F. Withers, Miss Nellie R. Wright, Mrs. 
Dora R. Humphrey, Mrs. Carnella M. Dunn, Mrs. 
M. J. Whitehead, Mr. Doras Hoyle, Miss Fannie 
McClain, Miss Fannie Kress, Miss Annie P. Gib- 
son, Miss Bertie M. Brevard, Miss Edith L. Park- 
er, Miss Virgie L. Cousar, Mrs. Dulcina Spencer, 
Mr. Rex Wellman, Mrs. Daisy Adams, Mrs. 
Melissa Mauney, Rev. C. F. Gingles, Mrs. F. C. 
Adams, Mrs. C C. Vining, Mrs. L. H. Elder, 
Mrs. L. Elder Crawford, Mrs. Rex H. Wellman, 
Mrs. Lucile W. Morgan, Mrs. D. A. Webber, Miss 
J. A. Costner, Mrs. L. H. Montgomery, Mr. 
A. M. Rollins. Mrs. A. M. Rollins, Miss Fannie 
McNair, Miss P. J. Gregg, Mr. C. J. B. Reid, Mr. 
Thebaud Jeffers. Mr. H. S. Blue, Miss ©. U. 
Clinisson, Mrs. H. S. Blue, Miss Dorothea Forney, 
Miss Virginia Hinton. Mrs. M W. Wilson, M’ss 
Virgie A. Webber, Mr. W. Witherspoon, Mrs. 
Isabel Wilkins, Miss Emma J. Hager. Mrs. Tu'a 


C. Davis, Mrs. Mabel A. Boyce, Miss Odette 
Goode, Mrs. Edith H. Wallace, Mrs. Maude 
Mitchell Jeffers, Miss Virginia V. Paseur, 
Miss Hazel L. Stowe, Mr. Chas. Costner, 
Miss Ruba Falls, Mr. Samuel Biggers, Mrs. 
Bernice Reaves, Mr. W. E. Ricks, Mrs. 


Pauline Wells Gibson, Mrs. C. J. B. Reid, Miss 
Ruth Jackson. 


GATES COUNTY 


Gates County Training School 
T. S_ Cooper, Princival; R. S. Corper, Miss 
Elizabeth D. Manley, Richmond B. Carr. Mrs. 
R. A. Cooper, Homer L. Hines, Miss E. Bernice 
Polson, Mrs. Lillie M. Smith, Mrs. Jessie G. 
Cooper, Miss Celestine Spellman. 


GRANVILLE COUNTY 


Mary Potter School 

Miss C. C. Burton, Miss D. M Hunter, Miss 
D. S. Lewis, Rev. H. S. Davis, Mrs. H. S. Davis, 
Miss M. A. Tucker, Miss M. Pauline Sharne, 
Miss D. E. Peace, Miss Effie M Johnson, Miss 
Dorothy E. Allen. Miss Addell M. Beattie, Rev. 
W. G. Anderson, Mr. T. L. Hicks, Miss Margaret 
L. Lightner, Mr. Leslie H. Harris, Miss A. Louise 
Parham, Mr. G. L. Crews, Miss M. B. Sullivan. 


Oxford, N. C. 


S. Barnes, Miss A. V. Lassiter, 
B. B. Greene, Mr. James W. Hall. 


GUILFORD COUNTY 


Guilford County Unit 

Miss M. E. Dodson, Miss E. D. Allen, Miss 
Louise Wilmer, Miss Mattie Crow. Mrs. EL. 
Holmes, Miss E. L. Milton, Miss P. A. Alston, 
Mr. J. S. Leary, Mrs. M. A. Jones, Marian Mil- 
ler, Viola Margaret Boone, Mrs. Beatrice R. 
Jones, Mrs. Clara Belle Rieves, Mrs. Mary J. B 
Setzer, Ruby R. Harris. 


J. C. Price School 

Miss Nina Bolden, Miss Lillian Dillard, Mrs. 
E. W. Deans, Mrs. Lualgia P. Dyson, Mrs. O. S. 
Grandy, Mrs. M. Y. Hairston, Mrs. M. H. Hill, 
Mrs. Gladys Hammonds, Miss C. L. McCullough, 
Mrs. A. B. Moore, Miss C. B. Minor, Miss 
Lotsa Nelson, Mr. A. H. Peeler, Mrs. M. J. 
Roberts, Miss A. E. Stewart, Miss O. L. Wal- 
lace, Miss R. W. Woods, Mr. C. C. Miller. 


Dudley High School 
Miss Dorothy Sanford, Miss Alma Powell, Mrs. 
Esther Holloman, Mr. W. F. Taylor, Mrs. Irene 
Minor, Miss Fannie Gordon, Mr. D. L. Boger, 
Miss Mildred Colson, Mr. N. E. McLean, Mrs. 
Lillian Humphrey, Miss Nell Artis, Mr. H. P. 
Jewell, Miss Glenice G. James, Mr. V. H. Chavis, 


Miss Hallie 
Mrs. 


Miss Blanche Taylor, Mr. C. B. Campbell, Miss 
Eloise Logan, Mr. C. I. Sawyer, Mrs. Connie 
Spicer, Mrs. Alice Farrison, Mrs. Geraldine 


Rogers, Mr. E. L. Raiford, Mrs. Dorphenia Hall, 
Mr. J. A. Tarpley. 


Terra Cotta School 


Mr. T. W. Cowan, Mrs. Alian Melton, Mrs. 
Lucile Gregg. 
Washington St. Primary 
Mrs. M. L. Scarlette, Principal; Mrs. G. T. 


Simkins, Miss Willie Knuckles, Miss A. F. West, 
Mrs. S. G. Newby, Mrs. G. D. Woods, Mrs. C. T. 


Forney, Mrs. C..S. White, Mrs. D. S. Enoch, 
Mrs. L. D. Holt, Miss M. F. McConnell, Miss 
I. S. Jones, Miss Bessie McClean, Miss S. M. 
Oliver. 
Jacksonville School 
Mrs. M. V. Pope, Mrs. Grace Brown, Mrs. 


Helen Holmes. 
Washington Grammar School 


W. L. Jones, Principal; John A. McKee, Miss 
Lottie A. Morrow, Mrs. Lucile Tarpley, Miss 
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Louvinia Miller, Mrs. Juanita B. Saunders, A. A. 
Lewis, Mrs. N. Wright Bowling, Miss L. Davis, 
Mrs. Nannie C. Jones, Mrs. Esther M. Barnes, 
Mrs. S. Miller Taylor. 


Bennett College 


President, David D. Jones; Dr. Flemmie P. 
Kittrell, Dean Pritchett Klugh, Miss Elsie Lang- 
ford, Mrs. Velma B. Hamilton, Mrs. Mamie B. 
McLaurin, Miss Willa B. Player, Mrs. 
Raiford, Miss Belle C. Tobias, Miss 
Taylor. 


Blanche 
Alice C. 


Immanuel College 
Miss Bernice Holley. 


Percy Street School 
Miss Cora E. Hill, Miss Sudie E. Byarm, Mrs. 
Sylvia E. Ruff, Miss Willie E. Green. 


A. & T. College, Greensboro 
President, F. D. Bluford; Miss Viola L. F. 
Chaplain, Dr. C. H. Mills, Dr. Martin D. Jenkins, 
Mr. T. B. Jones, Dr. W. J. Knox, Miss Alma I. 
Morrow, Mr. Sidney B. Simmons, Dr. M. F. 
Spaulding, Mr. H. Clinton Taylor, Mr. L. A. 
Wise. ‘ 
Brown's Summit 
Mrs. Rosena Hopkins, Mr. James A. Streater, 
Mr. Washington I. Morris, Floy S. Taylor. 
Poplar Grove 
Annie A. Reynolds, Mrs. Willie A. Clapp. 
Bass’ Chapel 


Mrs. Priscilla Shuford, Mrs. B. J. Avery. 
Stony Hill 

Mrs. Mary D. Bullock. 
Mt. Zion 


Mrs. Ethel L. Lomax, 
Mrs. E. P. Bradford. 
Goshen 
Mrs. Rena M. Bullock, Elsie Montrose Garrett, 
Mrs. Beatrice H. Coles. 


High Point School 

Miss Mytrolene L. Gray, Miss Annie L. Jones, 
Mrs. Elizabeth R. Williams, Mrs. Marie B. Cherry, 
Mrs. Eunice G. Wing, Mrs. Eva A. Townes, Mrs. 
Pearl P. Burford, Mrs. Martha P. Nightengale, 
Mrs.. Magnolia M. Hart, Miss Helen E. Wall, 
Miss Beatrice B. Lomax, Mrs. Sara B. Davis, 
Miss Nettie C. Moss, Mrs. Janie K. Williams, 
Miss Mattie C. Robinson. 

Leonard Street School 

Florida Atwater, Elizabeth Baker, Melzetta 
Adams, Eunice Baldwin, Mary Blackburn, Maggie 
M. Brooks, Thenia Brincefield, Willie Marie Car- 
ter, Julia Irvin Hall, Willie Mae Haggler, Callie 
Holmes, Dahla D. Ingram, Lillian B. Merritt, 
Willa H. Michael, Orphelia T. Morgan, Cornelia 
B. Reid, Margaret Simmons, Blanche Whitted, 
Terrah L. Whitten, S. S. Whitted. 

William Penn High 

Mrs. Ethel M. Wilson, Mrs. Otelia T. Griffin, 
Miss Loretta A. Foust, Alfred J. Griffin, Clarence 
E. Yokeley, Thomas B. Smith, Herman E. 
Thompson, James E. Reid, S. E. Burford. 

Palmer Memorial Institute 

Dr. Charlotte H. Brown, Miss Louise Bond, 
Miss Mildred Daniels, Mr. T. G. Davis, Mr 
Charles A. Grant, Miss Helen Merriweather, Miss 
Willa A. McIver, Miss Florence Smith, Mr. D. B. 
Scott, Jr., Miss Louise Taylor, Mrs. Evelyn B. 
Thompson, Miss Helen B. Whittaker, Rev. John 
Brice, Miss Thelma F. Butler, Mr. Samuel W. 


Hill. 
HALIFAX COUNTY 


Halifax County Unit 
Mrs. W. O. Smith, Mrs. Susie Jones, Mrs. L. E. 
Shields, Mrs. Blanche R. Smith. 
Hastman High School 
Miss Bessye L. Shields, Miss Jessie Stewart, 
Mr. W. A. Holmes. 
Littleton Unit 
Johnston, Mrs. Ida Warrick, Mr. 
Mrs. Bessie C. Smith. 
HARNETT COUNTY 


Harnett County Unit 
Mrs. A. B. McClean, Miss L. E. Brinkley, Mrs. 
B. E. Greenidge, Mrs. Thelma Satterwhite. 
Shawtown High School 
Mr. T. S. Spivey, Mr. G. H. Young, 
Ragland, H. E. Morgan, Mrs. J. S. Spivey. 
Ridgeway School 
R. F. Jamerson, Miss Mary Jane Chal- 
Mrs. Lewis Cameron. 


Harnett County Training School 


Irene FE. Strickland, 


Mrs. Iowa B 
Cornelius Jones, 


F. E. 


Rev. 
mers, 


Mr. John T. Turner, Principal; Miss R. E. 
Saunders, Miss A. Groves, Mrs. Jordan, Miss S. 
Guess, Mr. W. R. Howze, Miss Garrett, Miss 


E. Thomas, Miss S. F. Lomax, Miss C. Harris, 
Miss McLaughlin, Miss E. McNeil, Miss L. Cul- 
breth, Mrs. Byrdsol, Miss Pearl Smith, Miss 
Mabel Smith, Miss Powley, Mrs. Martin. 


HENDERSON COUNTY 


Hendersonville 
W. M. Robinson, Eula B. Owens, Mary Lee 


Edwards, Creola Mooren, Addie Mae Miller, Odell 
Rouse, Eva Pilgrim, Mary Joyce Mills, Helen 


Prince. 
HERTFORD COUNTY 


Ahoskie High School 

Miss C. Arleen Mitchell, Mrs. M. S. Colson, 
Mrs. Marie Newsome, Mrs. L. B. Patterson, Miss 
Georgia E. Hall, Miss Mildred N. Bond, Mr. 
Julius W. Futrell, Miss Irene V. Yeates, Mrs. 
Symera Newsome Cooper, Mrs. Dora A. New- 
some, Mrs. Virginia M. Hart, Mr. Henry D. 
Cooper, Principal. 


Hertford County Unit 
Miss _Levester Scott, Mrs. Annie McKenny, 


Mrs. Emma §S. Freeland, Miss Dicie J. Hall, 
Mrs. Agnes Weaver, Mrs. Viola Chavis, Mrs. 
Zecra Smith, Mrs. Tinnie Wynn, Mrs. Dora 


Porter, Mrs. Mary C. Staten, Mr. Theodore Hall, 
Miss Dounia Hill, Mrs. Della Britt, Mrs. Fannie 
Sawyer, Theora Stallings, Miss Lucy Gatling, 
Miss Amanda Cherry, Mrs. Irene Jenkins, Mrs 


Lillian Everett, Mrs. Annie Gaye, Mrs. Hattie 
Everett, Mrs. Ruth Watford, Mrs. Luvenia 
Harrell, Mrs. Mattie Holloman, Mrs. India 


White, Miss Trolla Brown, Mrs. Irabell B. Rid- 
dick, Miss Forstenia Worthington, Miss Cora 
Whitaker, Miss Hattie Beverly, Miss Lizzie 
Askew, Miss Cora V. Lee, Miss Ardell Garrett, 
Mrs. Candance C. Holloman, Mrs. Bernice Flond, 
Miss Martha Mitchell, Miss Katie Sears, Miss 
Emma Lassiter, Miss Josephine Valentine, Miss 
Eliza Yeates, Miss Fannie F. Vaughn, Miss 
Arie Kene, Mrs. Luvenia B. Rouson, Mrs. Katie 
Hart, Miss Dora Mitchell, Mrs. Gertrude Stray- 
horn, Mrs. Ida Scott, Mrs. Mary E. Sills, Rev. 
E. D. Harrell, Miss Flossie Stephenson, Miss 
Onethia Garris, Mr. Dallas Spruill, Mrs. Amphia 
Spruill, Mrs. Effie Gadson, Miss Evelyn Lewis, 
Miss Ila Butler, Miss Mollie Watson, Mr. Edward 
T. Gatling, Mrs. Annie Stephenson, Miss Irene 
Royster, Mrs. Louetta Brown, Miss Bessie Chavis, 
Mr. George T. Rouson. 


Waters Training School 

Dr. C. S. Brown, S. F. Lewis, H. C. Freeland, 
R. W. Boley, Mr. Marvin McKinney, C. S. Yeates, 
Mrs. Alice J. Scott, Mrs. M. H. Futrell, Mrs. 
Addie L. Lawrence, Mrs. Albino Brown, Mrs. 
Agnes G. Mitchell, Mrs. Clarice I. Bizzell, Miss 
Mary S. Staples, Miss Cora L. Harrison, Mrs. 
Addie L. Weaver, Mrs. Thelma Hodgers, Mrs. 
Flora B. Collins, Mrs, Ailene B. Weaver, Miss 
Sallie Y. Bizzell. 


HOKE COUNTY 


Raeford High School 

Prof. D. P. Seurlock, Principal; Mrs. D. P. 
Seurlock, Mr. Chauncey McKoy, Miss Anna 
Smith, Mrs. Celia Norman, Miss Susie E. Wil- 
liams, Miss Lucile Glenn, M. R. Smith, Miss 
Hattie Johnson, Miss Susie Truzerls, Miss Sara 
Russell, Miss Lessie Street, Miss Lucille Ham- 
lett, Miss Leona Sherman. 


Hoke County Unit 

W. C. Campbell, Mrs. Ida McDuffie, Miss Katie 
Broadway, Mr. Garfield Coleman, Miss Mary Me- 
Millan, Mr. James Chalmers, Miss Effie L. Mc- 
Koy, Miss Emma Crawford, Mr. T. V. Williams, 
Mr. Fred Anders, Mrs Rosa Anders, Mrs. Rosa 
MeNeill, Mrs. Bertha Purdie, Mrs. Eliza Banner- 
man, Mrs. Beatrice T. McPhaul, Miss Marie 
Barr, Miss Vernetta Shaw, Mrs. Mamie Scur- 
lock, Miss Susie Williams, Miss Docia Treadwell. 


HYDE COUNTY 


Swanquarter Unit 
Mr. Alonzo Slade, Mr. O. A. Peay, Mrs. Mary 
Peay, Mr. Ralph Hill, Miss Lodia Allen, Miss 
Elizabeth Blount, Miss Lillian Williams, Miss 
Carrie Spruill, Miss Vernice Selby, Miss Sophia 
McGlough, Mrs. Hattie Gibbs, Miss Pinkie 
Greene, Mrs. Annie McGlough Bonner, Mrs. Julia 


A. Gray. 
IREDELL COUNTY 
Morningside High School, Statesville 


Prof. F. A. Toliver, Mrs. Annie P. Toliver, 
Miss Louise L. Headen, Mr. J. Royal Browning, 
Miss Frances Maxwell, Miss Alma L. Littlejohn, 
Mr. Otto Martin Pharr, Mrs. Lillian M. Hamil- 
ton, Miss Louise G. Ellis, Mrs. Mozelle Hollowell, 
Miss Maggie Holley, Miss Clara Williams, Mrs. 
Connie Abernethy, Mrs. Laura C. Croom, Mrs. 
Alma C. Foushee, Mrs. Ruth J. Suggs, Miss 
Bertha Sherrill. 


Iredell County Unit 


Miss Margaret Harris, Mrs. Mary N. Morrison, 
Mrs. Ida B. Ramseur, Miss Reola Woodard, Mrs. 


Lula Lord, Miss Willie Mae Hally, Mr. John 
Ramseur, Mrs. Irene M. Ellis, Mrs. Mildred L. 
Holt, Miss Estelle Young, Mrs. Georgia Coble, 


Miss Mildred Feimster, Mr. Troy A. Johnson, 
Rev. H. L. Henry, Mr. M. H. Harrington, Mr. 
C. H. Suggs, Mr. W. L. Littlejohn, Mrs. W. L. 
Littlejohn, Miss Jettie M. Davidson, Mrs. Isabella 
Norton, Miss Beulah Spann, Miss F. L. Evans, 


‘mack, Miss M. E. Wynn. 





Miss Miriam Smith, Mrs. Flax Harrington, Mr. 
H. H. Blackburn, Mr. M. C. Miller, Miss Mary 
A. Williams, Miss Lumicia Sherrill, Miss Amazia 
Goodman, Mrs. Elouise Williams, Mrs. Mildred Re 
Hollowell, Mrs. Sadie Murdock, Mrs. Thelma 
Chambers, Mrs. Emma Lackey, Mrs. Geneva Mil- 
ler, Mrs. Ruth Carr, Mrs. Lottie Barber, Mrs. 
M. A. GC. Halliday, Miss Eulala Hall, Miss Fleecy 
Mae Griffin, Mrs. Lola Waddell, Miss Lois Car- 
son, Miss Allie Coble. 


JOHNSTON COUNTY 


Smithfield Unit 

Prof. W. R. Collins, Miss Julia Curtwright, 
Miss Gertrude Alexander, Mr. H. K. Wilson, 
Mr. Wm. H. Holtzclaw, Jr., Miss Mary HE. 


Griffin, Miss Ruth T. Everett, Miss Lucile A. 
Haywood, Miss Lottya L. Gray, Miss Essie Mae 
Ashford, Miss Irene E. Smith, Miss Lillian A. 
Bailey, Miss Bettye M. Jenkins, Miss Lettie A. 
Mitchell, Miss Amelia J. Parks, Miss Bennie A. 
Grice, Miss Cordelia Howard, Miss Evélyn Terry. 


Short Journey 
Mrs. Elizabeth Vinson, Mrs. E. Cooper, Miss 
E. B. Grace, Mrs. M. E. Taylor, Miss M. E. 
Cradle, Miss R. L. Browne, Miss Ione Vinson, 
Mrs. Sudie Woodard. 


Richard B. Harrison 
Miss E. V. Greene, Miss C. E. Humphrey, Miss 
N. B. Moore, Miss I. C. Hicklen, Miss R. Holder, | 
Miss G. Arrington, Mrs. A. G. Allen, Mrs. C. L. 


Hodge, Mr. T. M. Garris, Mr. G. D. Vinson, 
Miss I. A. Johnson, Miss I. E. Atkinson, Miss 
F. J. Bostic, Mrs. A. A. McLean, Mr. W. J. 


McLean, Mrs. Lucy Hicks. 


JONES COUNTY 


Pollocksville 
Mr. J. W. Broadhurst, Principal; Miss Gertha 
L. Trotter, Miss Bertha Holder, Miss Arsie J. 
Wiggins, Miss Maude Ellison, Miss Willie V. 
Skinner, Mrs. N. M. Thurston, Mrs. Mattie 
Brown, Mrs. Lillie MeDaniel. 


Maysville 
Miss Zilphia A. Kinsey. 


LEE COUNTY 


Lee County Teachers’ Association 

W. B. Wicker, J. R. Henry, Miss L. B. Mce- 
Millan, Miss C. E. Dawson, Miss E. R. Poin- 
dexter, Miss Margie L. Starks, Miss Janette E. 
Walker, Miss Robbie L. Hammond, Miss M. E. 
McKoy, Miss Bessie Branche, Mrs. Clara S. 
Jamerson, Miss T. M. Payne, Mrs. Caroline 
Harris Humphrey, Mrs. Arnetta Owens Whit- 
field, Miss H. E. Maddox, Miss Patsy P. Robin- 
son, Miss J. E. Taylor, Miss Emma K. Bland, 
Mrs. Ava Taylor, Mrs. Etta Crutchfield, Mrs. 
Cleopatra M. Blue, Miss C. Christine Crumpton, 
Mrs. S. J. MeMillan, Mrs. B. M. Riggs, Miss 
Martha Goldston, W. H. Monroe, Miss Mattie 
Wallace, Mrs. Maria D. Emerson, Miss Georgia 
Turner, Rev. J. E. McMillan, Mrs. Callie Tuck, 
Rev. A. T. Tuck, Miss Christine Clark, Miss 
Lucile Sellers, Miss Mary Whitfield, Alexander J. 
Reaves, Joseph H. Palmer. 


LENOIR COUNTY 


La Grange High School 
Miss Arlena Dawson, Mrs. Ruth Bryant,’ Mrs. 
Almeta Pridgen, Mrs. Henrietta Shaw, Miss 
Jennie Dawson, E. B. Frink, Miss Leora Hill, 
Alan C. Murrell, Miss Erma E.+ Robinson. 


Kinston Unit 

Mrs. C. J. Albritton, Miss K. L. Allen, E. J. 
Baker, Miss Z. Bluford, G. M. Busby, Miss A. 
T. Bynum, Mrs. H. B. Bynum, S. Beasley Carra- 
way, Miss A. L. Cobb, Mrs. S. K. Coward, Mrs. 
M. G. Fisher, Mrs, E. P. Fletcher, Miss E. M. 
Greene, J. A. Harper, Miss V. J. Harris, EK. S. 
Houston, Mrs. E. B. Lane, Miss R. B. Lassiter, 
Miss S. A. Loftin, Mrs. M. D. McElrath, W. M. 
McElrath, Mrs. L. P. Mitchell, W. W. Parker, 
Mrs. O. R. Roper, Mrs. J. H. Sampson, Rev. 
J. H. Sampson, Miss V. A. Saxon, Mrs. M. W. 
Smith, Mrs. B. E. Strong, Miss E. J. Watt, Miss 
B. L. Williams, Miss J. M. Williams, Mrs. M. E. 
Williams, Mrs. N. B. Williams, Mrs. M. M. Wo- 


Lenoir County 
Miss Esther C. Foust. 


LINCOLN COUNTY 


Lincoln County Unit 
“Mr. George Moore, Miss Rose A. Gaston, Miss 
Willie R. Perry, Mrs. Helen Wood, Mrs. Luella 
Frazier, Mr. U. L. Whitener, Miss Maud Down- 
ing, Miss Carrie Carson, Mrs. Derr McCullough, 
Mrs. Annie R. Loritts, Miss Lottie M. Adams, 
Mr. Ralph Armstrong, Mr. James Evans, Mrs. 
Alice “Evans, Mr. Ezra Forney, Mrs. Nora W. 
Hedrick, Miss Beulah M. Hemphill, Mr. A. V. 
Sumner, Miss Anna R. Hart, Mr. W. L. Mason, 
Mr. L. L. Ramseur, Miss Juanita Baker, 
George Massey, Miss Susie Peters, Mr. 
Faggett, Miss Annie B. Wade, Miss E, V, Price, 
Mrs. W. L. Mason, : 








— ss. —  ——s 


a? 


Te at ape reno d. 


-Rhodema Jackson, 


October, 1936 


MARTIN COUNTY 


Martin County Unit 
Mrs. E. B. Andrews, Miss H. A. Haughton. 


Williamston Unit 
Miss Lelia S. Chambers, Mrs. Augusta L. 
Hayes, Miss Willie R. Blue, Miss Blonnie Ellison, 
Mrs. Mary S. Gray, Miss Eula V. McLoud, Mrs. 
Mrs. Ethel Simmons, Mr. 
James A. Holley, Mrs. Dorothea Chance, Miss 
Nora R. Cherry, Miss Alma H. Duer, Prof. HE. J. 


Hayes. 
MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
Mecklenburg County Unit 
Mrs. Francis Thomas, Mrs. John Grant, Miss 


Willie Craine, G. E. McKeithan, W. G. Lino, 
Mr. M. C. McCorkle, Miss Willette Cooper, Mrs. 
A. Luvenia Lyles. 
Mecklenburg County Teachers’ 
Association 

Miss Roberta Alexander, Miss Ruth Alexander, 
Mr Arthur Anderson, Mrs. Bessie Beatty, Mrs. 
BE. S. Beaver, Miss Leland Bishop, Mrs. Beatrice 
Brown, Mrs. Sarah Bvers, Miss Theresa Burke, 
Rev. A. B. Corley, Mrs. Nannie Corley, Miss 
Mamie Dinkins, Miss Pearl Dinkins, Mrs. Evelyn 
Deberry, Rev. W. H. Davidson, Mrs. Aldriche 
Davidson, Mrs. Eva Davidson, Mrs. Minnie Da- 
vis, Miss Eutrella Dean, Mrs. Julia Douglass, 
Mrs L. J. Ferguson, Rev. J. H. Gamble, Mrs. 
Minnie Gamble, Mr. C. E. Graham, Miss Viola 
Graham, Rev. W. A. Grigg, Mrs. Louise Hay- 
wood, Mrs. Fannie Hargraves, Mrs. Mary Porter 
Hi'l, Miss Doretha Harris. Mrs. J. R. Isler. Mrs. 
F. D. Ivey, Miss Bessie Kirkpatrick, Miss Wilma 
Long, Miss Sallie Ledbetter, Miss Dovie Lowe, 
Rev. R L. Moore, Miss Hazeline Moseley, Rev. 


W. R. Mayberry, Miss Ruth Oglesby, Miss 
Dorothea Orr, Mrs. Susie Prince, Mrs. Laura 
Phelps. Mrs. Ruth Davidson Powell, Mrs. Eliza 


Russell. Miss Irene Stevenson, Mrs. Estelle Smith, 
Miss Fssie C. Stitt, Miss Zetta Sherrill, Mr. 
TI. D. Torrence, Miss Mamie Wallace, Mrs. Lelia 
Mack Watkins. Mrs. L. B. West, Miss Sarah Wal- 
lace, Mrs Lula Wood. Rev. J. H. Ward, Mrs. 
Susie J. Ward, Mrs. Wilma Williams, Mrs. Abiah 
Miller Winston. Mrs. Frances Thomas, Mrs. John 
Grant, Miss Willie Craine, Miss Roberta Kingsley. 


Morgan School 
Mrs. E. R. Anderson, Princinal; Mildred Alex- 


ander, Grace Crawford, Luvenia Douglass, 
Florenia Frazier, Floretta G. Gunn, Zilla Led- 
better, Mildred Phillins, Willia Mae Rudisill, 


Vivian Shute, Catherine Hairston Stinson. 


Myers Street School 

Mary Wyche. Principal; Geneva Alston, 
Estel’e Arthur. Mrs. A. J. Boyden, Helen Brodie, 
Inez Eisom, Katherine Evans, Willie Mae Gist, 
Frances Brown Graham, Lenora Grier, Marie S. 
Lindsay, Annie ,Mae McKee. Leila MacPherson, 
Rnth Mavfield, Fannie Miller, Mildred North, 
Ressie Patterson, Willie Gabriel Perry. Minnie B. 
Phifer. Pearl Diggs Phillins, Lucielle Ray, Lillian 
Rudisill, Hattie Russell, Frances Sampson, 
Hannah Stewart. Flla J. Vorice, Annie W. War- 


ner, Doreatha Williamson, Mabel Wyche, Dollie 
Young. 
Second Ward High School 
Prof. J. E. Grigsby, Principal; Mrs. Bobbie 


P. Alexander, Minnie Banner, Clinton Blake, 
Mvrtle A. Brodie. Edward H. Brown, Oscar W. 
Clark, Kenneth Diamond, Alfred Farmer, Mattie 
Hall, Albert James. Hodge D. Johnson, Levi 
Lewis, Charlotte West Lytle, Mrs. L. Snears 
Malone, Julia Gaynelle Manns. William H. More- 
land, Katherine Newkirk, Charlotte Norwood, 
Mary E. Pettice, Elizabeth Rawlins, Carrie E. 
Robinson, Selena D. Robinson, Julia L. Spears, 
Mrs. Julia B. Stinson, Frederick Wiley, Ethel 
Martin. 
Alexander Street School 


Janie B. Wallace, Principal; Helen Bampfield, 
Mamie Taylor Brewington, Ruth B. Ezell, Girl- 
ever H. Ginyard, Virginia M. Gullick, L. R. 
Young Harris, Lucille G. Harris, Irma B. Kyle, 
Hallie Q. Mayberry, Bessie W. Mulliens, Willie 
M. Price, Sarah Scott, Annie E. Stevenson, 
Blanche W. Tyson, Sara Long Wyche. 


Biddleville School 
Sterleta O. Perrin, Principal; Alyce F. 
Brown, Lenora E. Byers, Willie M. Foster, 
Venetta F. Grier, Corrie E. Hart, Evelynne D. 
Hill, Sovella McCombs, Arabella Peace, Ionia 
Shute, Edna E. Stinson, Lulu G. Warren, Frances 
Witherspoon, Lillie A. Wilson. 


Fairview School 

Mrs. M. G. Davis, Principal; Mrs. Marguerite A. 
Adams, Hattie S. Anderson, Mildred Andrews, 
Queen Esther Campbell, Claudia Cathey, Janie 
M. Croom, Lillian E. Donnell, Florence Eaton, 
Viola L. Ferguson, Cecelia Jackson, Minnie J. 
Jackson, Amy M. James, Mary D. McLaughlin, 
Lucile Mason, Edna E. Morris, Fannie Partee, 
Minna M. Reid, Geneva Caviness Scales, Dorothy 
Fletcher Steele, Olive J. Tate, Mrs. H. D. Wil- 
liams, Geraldine E. Yancey. 
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Tsabella Wyche School 


Beulah D. Moore, Principal; Cora Booton, Mary 
L. Cousar, Laura D. Cummings, Thelma J. 
Harris, Nettie L. Kirkland, Rose Leary Love, 
Edna McKeithan, Gladys Moreland, Inez New- 
kirk, Tessie M. Paisley, Lillian Perry, Elise 
Robinson, Rosa V. Smith, Grace Wiley, Eliza- 
beth Woody, Kellene Wyche. 


Johnson C. Smith University 
H. L. McCrorey, President; C. F. Atkins, W. C. 
Donnell, Dr. Thomas A. Long, T. E. McKinney, 
W. G. Morgan, B. L. Woodruff, G. F. Woodson, 
Mr. E. L. Rann, Mr. A. O. Steele, Mr. M. E. 
Thomasson, Miss Carrie L. Ramseur, Mrs. H. L. 
McCrorey, Mr. J. J. Adam, Mrs. V. M. Rann, 

Mr. W. S. Brooks, Dr. R. L. Anderson. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Peabody Academy 
Mrs. A. N. Blue, Miss L. S. Bradshaw, Mr. 
I. R. Bareliff, Miss Bernice Dobbin, Mr. S. T. 
Hawkins, Miss Ruth Hull, Miss Ruth C. Jordan, 


Miss M. W. Rush, Mrs. N. B. Sinclair, Miss 
M. L. Smitherman, Miss B. V. Suggs, Miss 
H. G. Wright, Mr. E. D. Sinclair, E. V. Sin- 


clair. 


MOORE COUNTY 


Moore County Unit 
Miss L. A. Byrd, Miss M. V. Byrd, Mrs. Dora 


Dowdy. 
Pinckney High School 


Rev. A. C. Pinckney, Prof. R. O. Taylor, Prof. 
S. G. Calvert, Miss J. G. Greene, Miss N. M. 
Jackson, Prof. J. T. Penman, Mrs. B. M. Cal- 
vert, Mrs. A. W. Blue, Miss E. L. Barrett. 


West Southern Pines School 
Miss Pauline L. Watson, Mrs. Mary K. Hill, 
Miss Wilma G. Hasty, Mrs. Ada C. Jones, Mrs. 
Otelia J. Saunders, Mrs. Madge L. Turner, Miss 
Novella V. Pearsall, Miss Annie E. Hairston, 
Mrs D. Shelton Harris. Miss Charlie W. Harris, 


Mr. M. W. Wilkins, Mr. J. T. Saunders, Miss 
Una V. Jones, Mrs. J. S. Brown, Mr. J. H. 
Trotter, Mrs. Nannie S. Johnson, Mr. J. W. 
Nabors, P. R. Brown. 


Berkley High School, Aberdeen 
J. F. McRae. Mrs. M. L. McRae, H. G. Faucett, 
Miss V. K. Bullock, Miss T. M Johnson, Mrs. 
A. D. Jeffries, Miss M. L. Cameron. Miss EH. P. 
West, Miss G. R. Evans, Miss Cleo Clark. 
Lincoln Park School, Addor 
W. A. Gray, Mrs. L. D Harris. 


Jackson Hamlet School, Pinehurst 
S. J. McKethan, Mrs. G. M. McKethan. 


NASH COUNTY 
Spring Hope School 


Miss Lula Carnelia Harris, Miss Janie Ger- 
trude Slater, Mrs. Lillian Beatrice Tilley Moore, 
Miss Alice Louise Perry, Mr. W. T. Johnson. 

Spring Hope High Schoot 

Mr. D A. Thomas, Mrs. Bessie J. Thomas, 
Miss Sadie O. McLean, Miss Naomi Lucile Smith, 
Mr. John M. Miller. 

Middlesex Elementary School 

Miss Maude N. Austin, Miss Carol R. Perry, 

Mrs. Margaret A. Forte. 


NEW HANOVER COUNTY 


Peabody School 
Mary J. Brown, Helen Cannady. Caronel S. 
Carter, Dorothy Dodd. Anna A. De Vaughn, Lu- 
cile Franks. Nettie M. Greene. Annie M. Gill, 


Lettie M. Hardy, Margaret Uarris, Katie L. 
Hooper, Florence Kelly, Zoa C. Lane. Susie H. 
Mallette, Irene Mallette, Mozelle McGhee. Edna 


F. Moore, Alice L. Ormond, Susie L. Perkins, 
Marguerite Rogers, Ida B. Randall. Mamie E. 
Seott, Addel Sneed. Ethel B. Telfair. Eliza B. 


Wolst, Armita Watkins, Hannah E. Kelly. 
Williston Primary School 


Mrs. A. J. Bailey, Mrs. M R. Belden, Mrs. 
F. R. Brown, Mrs. K. S. Crawley, Miss M. E. 
Johnson, Miss A. McRae, Miss I. A. MclIver, 
Mrs. M. L. McKoy. Miss A. LL. Moore, Mrs. 


C. J. Moore, Miss M. Noves, Mr. Lee Shelton, 
Miss F E. Story, Miss S. A. Sullivan, Miss 
M. M. Tucker, Miss L. G. Whiteman, Miss A. L. 
Williams. Miss Z. R. Williams, Mrs. D. L. Bry- 
ant, C. Howard McDonald, Miss S. A. Willis. 


Williston Industrial School 

Miss S. E Avant, Mr. C. L. Bryant, Miss J. M. 
Burnett, Miss I. L. Chestnutt. Mrs. N. McD. 
Cotton, Miss B. E. Graves. Miss E. E. Green, 
Miss L. J. Green. Mr. C. Haithman, Miss A. R 
Hall, Mrs. E. T. Harllee, Mr. E. A. Hemby, 
Mr. J. Holmes. Miss S. B. Hooper, Miss M. 
Johnson, Mrs. A. C. King. Miss B. B. Leonard, 
Mrs. A. W. Lofton, Miss R. Mitchell. Mrs. C. J. 
Robinson, Mr. F. P. Robinson, Prof. F. J. 
Rogers. Miss A. E. Sadgwar. Miss R. A. Scott, 
Mrs. E. N. Story, Miss H. M. Story. Mr. B. T. 
Washington, Mr. T. R. Webber. Miss F. P. 
White, Mr. R. White, Mrs. L. S. Williams. 
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New Hanover County Unit 


Mr. W. H. Blount, Mrs. Elsie H. Colvin, Miss 
Katie Davis, Mrs. Essie R. Miller, Mrs. Lula E. 
Mack, Mrs. Ruth E. Fergerson, Mrs. Mamie B. 
Harris, Miss Christabelle Dodd, Miss Lula Cobb, 
Mrs. Louise Lee, Mrs. Sarah W. Wright, Mrs. 
Louise H. Moore, Mrs. Liza Johnson, Miss Ester 
Sharpless, Mrs. Mary K. McFarland, Mrs. Fannie 
C. McCombs, Miss Ada McKoy, Mrs. Isabelle 
Barnhill, Mrs. Annie Webber, Miss Carrie Lane, 
Mrs. Martha Emanuel, Mrs. Lucille Lofton, Mrs. 
Lillian McKoy. 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 


Seaboard High School 
J. N. Gill, H. M. Bass, Miss M. E. Johnson, 
ue A. L. Foriest, Mrs. E. A. Young, Mrs. 


. J. Ramsey, Mrs. M. J. M h Mrs I. PR: 
Shoffner, Mrs. J. N. Gill. Saar ea 


Northampton County Group 

Mr. E. T. Artis, Mr. Jasper L. Pridgen, Miss 
Louvenia Alston, Mrs. Berbice Ashe, Miss Geneva 
Jones, Mrs. Stallis Jordan, Mrs. Emma Powell. 
Mr. Novella Branch, Miss Claudia Lee, Mrs. 
Almeda Blacknall, Mrs. Josephine Harding, Mrs. 
Mary Maggette, Mrs. Ernestine Bryant, Mrs. 
Eva Overton, Mrs. Mary Johnson. Miss Marjorie 
Roberts, Mr. Lonnie E. Harrell, Mrs. Cherry E. 
Clark, Miss Lillian Wall, Miss Thelma Ridley, 
Mrs. Hester Jordan, Miss Viola Mack, Prof. 
WwW. H. Lewis, Miss Helen Saunders, Mr. J. E 
Rice, Mrs. E. W. Johnson, Miss Catherine 
Jeffries, Miss Claude C. Drew, Mr. W. L. Brad- 
sher, Miss Louise Kee, Mrs. Theressa Goodman, 
Mr. A. A. Judkins, Miss Sovhia Vick, Miss 
Clyde Pearce, Mrs. Callie F Johnson, Miss Rena 
A. Phillips, Miss Bertha M. Lamberton, Mrs. 
Ruby Scott, Mrs. Devolia Gordon. Mr. Willie 
B. Foriest, Mrs. Anna F. Deans, Miss Claudia 
Stevenson, Mrs. A. P. Johnson, Mrs. Ruth Boone, 
Miss Enest Maggette, Mr. Galvin R. Paige, 
Mrs. Pearl Rawls, Mrs Alma Earl, Miss Agnes 
Sharp, Mrs. Ethel S. Newsome, Mrs. Clara Wvnn. 
Mr Jacob M. Lawrence, Miss Kathlyn Lassiter, 
Miss Madge Kea, Mrs. Kate V. Brown Miss 
Eunice Randolph. : 


ONSLOW COUNTY 


Onslow County Unit, Jacksonville 
Miss Louise Blount, Miss Al Golden Baker. 


Georgetown High School 
Mr. C. H. McLendon, Mrs. Jovee C. McLendon, 
Mr. J. N. Kornegay, Miss Viola King, Mrs. 
Alice B. Kerr, Mr. James R. Brown, Mrs. J. S. 
Stringfield Thompson, Mrs. F. M. Bell, Miss 
Belle C. Ringer, Miss Susie R. Hammonds, Mr. 
Albert James, Mrs. Ella Hodges Moore. d 


Hawkside School 


Mrs. Georgia Fonville, Principle; Mi Lilli 
J. Blacknall, Miss Vann L. Staten. aa hl 
Richlands School 
Mr. W. A. Jordan, Principle; Miss Carrie 


Davis, Miss Mae D Horeman, Mrs. Elli ; 
Miss Sallie L. Sasser. ere oe 


Belgrade School 


Mr. W..F. Marshburn, Principle; Miss F i 
Parker, Mrs. Ida C. Taylor. ee ee 


Silverdale School 


Miss Mary Newby, Principle; Mrs. Dollie 
Morris. 

Edney Chapel School 
Miss Hannah Davis, Principle; Mrs. Lula 
Stanley. 


Teachers at Large 


Prof. WwW. W. Parker, Mrs. Maggie Kornegay, 
Mrs. Belinda Jones, Mr. H. F. Murrell, Miss 
Ruby Pollard. 


ORANGE COUNTY 


Orange County Training School 

Mr. H. M. Holmes, Miss Melba E. White, Miss 
Florence Little, Miss Pearl Smithwick, Miss 
Sibyl Haile, Miss Josephine Jones, Miss M. N. 
Rogers, Mrs. L. R. McDougle, Mrs. M, N. Snipes, 
Mr. J. T. Snipes, Mr. E. P. Sparks, Mr. C. A. 
McDougle. 

Orange County Unit 


Mrs. A. O. Whitted. 


PASQUOTANK COUNTY 


State Normal School, Elizabeth City 


J. H. Bias, President; Miss E. C. Harris, Miss 
E. J. Lewis, Mr. D. G. Brandon, Miss Beryl 
Yancey, Rev. J. T. Doles, Mr. W. C. Hunnicutt, 
Mrs. E. M. Spelman, Miss O. N. D. Dinniston, 
Miss M. L. Turner. 


PENDER COUNTY 


Burgaw High School 
Prof. C. F. Pope, Mrs. L. B. Pope, Mr. Charles 
R. Ray, Mr. Henry L. Livas, Miss Ruth P. 
Pope, Miss Beulah V. Scott, Mrs. Janie M. Hynes, 
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Miss Carrie J. Bell, Mr. Herman H. Riddick, Mr. 
Robert O’Daniel, Miss Edith M. Rance, Miss 
Thelma O. Pegram. 
Pender County Training School 
Prof. John T. Daniel, Mrs. Leona B. Daniel, 


Prof. §. CG. Anderson, Mrs. Venetta W. Ander- 
son, Mrs. H. V. Gattison, Mrs. Cora P. Ringer, 
Mrs. Anna C. Williams, Miss Eleanor Moore, 


Miss Maggie L. Barber, Miss O. M. Elliott, Mr. 
J. Rudolph Moore, Mr. John Dillard, Mr. Hugh 
M. Jenkins, Miss Bertha A. Martin, Miss C.. EB. 
Williams. A 
Pender County Unit 
Mrs. Lillian P. Shaw, Mrs. Maggie S. Moore, 
Mr. G. M. James, Mrs. Mary N. J. Powers, Mrs. 
Janie N. Bannerman, Mr. C. A. Nixon, Miss 
Helen G. Foy, Miss Helen G. Smith, Miss Allie 
Mae Fennell, Mr. H. E. Brown, Miss Lena Walk- 
er, Miss Whilimina Lamb, Mrs. Leona B. John- 


son, Miss Ruth Wilkins, Mrs. Maggie: W. Mc- 
Alister, Miss Rosabell S. Fludd, Miss Claudia 
Council, Mrs. Katie Brown, Miss Ruthe Mc- 


Knight, Miss Geneva Odessa Moore, Mr. Stephen 
A. Fennell, Mrs. Thelma W. McMillan, Mrs. 
Clara A. Moore, Mrs. Clora W. Pickett, Mrs. 
Annie Ruth W. Carr, Miss Ludia Dixon, Mr. 
J. H. Draughon, Miss Louise Maultsby, Miss 
Hazel L. Mallette, Miss Rosa Lee Hopkins, Miss 
Gladys Isabelle Saunders, Mrs. Margaret B. Lof- 
ton, Mrs. Carrie S. Ballard, Mrs. Flossie R. 
Alston, Mrs. Mollie M: Holmes. 


PERQUIMANS COUNTY 


Perquimans County Unit 
Mrs. J. L. Privott, Mrs. I. B. Dail, Mrs. J. S. 
Thompson, Mr. Albert Jordan. 


PERSON COUNTY 
Person County Training School 


J. J. Williamson, Principle; Mr. Leandos W. 
Brooks, Mrs. Pearl A. Williamson, Miss Ruby 
E. Moore. 

Roxboro 

Mrs. Cora M. Lytle, Mr. C. E. Lytle, Miss 
Winnie A.. De Shazor, Miss Jewel Owens, Miss 
Ester Owens, Miss»Blondell L. Easterling, Miss 


Sudie Foy Vellines, Miss Lucy A. Brooks, Mr. 
F. H. Jeffers, Mrs. Ada L. Wade, Miss Rosetta 
P. Vincent, Mrs. Lottie V. Plamer, Mrs. Rosalia 
C. Dixon, Miss Helen Standfield, Mrs. Lucy 
Mason, Mrs. Pearl H. Pittman, Mrs. Charlotte 
Webb, Mrs. M. G. De Shazo Brooks. 


PITT COUNTY 
Greenville Graded and Industrial School 


Mrs. Annie H. Armstrong, Mrs. Cherie F. 
Artis, Miss Madge A. Barnes, Miss Olga L. 
Battle, Mrs. C. V. Chase, Mr. W. H. Daven- 


port, Miss Ochia P. Dover, Mr. Charles M. Epps, 
Miss Mildred S. Graves, Miss Madeline T. Harris, 
Miss Ruth BE. Johnson, Miss Dolie A. Keyes, Mr. 
Cc. G. Mabry, Miss Ruby A. McComas, Miss A. 
Louise Morgan, Mrs. Myrtle C. Norcott, Mrs. 
M. B.S. Parker, Miss Evelyn M. Phillips, Miss 
Flora A. Phillips, Miss Daisy L. Riddick, Miss 
Sadie I. Saulter, Mrs. L. S. Simmons, Mrs. L. R. 
Taylor, Miss Elizabeth E. Williams, Miss Doris 
M. Bell, Miss B. C. Donnell, Mrs. Nema W. 
Cherry. - 
Pitt County Training School 

Miss E. M. Spivey, Miss V. L. Turnage, Miss 
B. D. Williams, Miss H. L. Jordan, Mr. E. C. 
Setzer, Miss H. W. Garrett, Miss L. B. Hill. 


POLK COUNTY 


Tryon-Saluda Administration 
L. R. Wells, Mrs. Helen J. Wells, Mrs. Helen 
Hannon, Mrs. Regina E. Patton, Miss Orine 
Wiggins, Miss Ophelia Carson, Mrs. A. 
Tucker, Mrs. Lola Jackson, Mr. A, A. Burgins. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY 


Asheboro High School 
Mr. J. E. Early, Mrs. S. J. Harly. 
Liberty 
Julia E. Newberry. 
RICHMOND COUNTY 


Rockingham High School 


Mrs. 


R. Irving Boone, Mrs. Nettie Townsend, Miss 
Julis James, Miss Violet Wright, Mrs. Rhoda 
Herring, Miss Annie Thomas, Mrs. O. M. 
Sawyer, Miss Lelia Gordon, Mrs. Willa Mae 
Ellis, Miss Audery Sykes, Mr. J. W. Campbell, 
Miss S. E. Matthewson, Mrs. O. M. Sawyer, 
Miss Mildred Woods. 


The Hoffman School 
A. W. Perkins, Mrs. A. W. Perkins, Miss Vic- 


toria Jackson, Miss Dorothy Dockey, Miss Katie 
Stancil. 
illerbe High School 

Mrs. Hilda Easterling, Mrs. Mae Hailey 

Daughterly, Miss Pandora Davis. 
Snow Hill 

Mr, Thomas Elliott Humphrey, Miss Beora 

Smith. 
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Capital Highway High School 


Mr. J. W. Mask, Mrs. Alma McRae, Mrs. L. S. 
Robinson, Mrs. A. T. Nelson, Miss A. L. Fore- 


man. 
ROBESON COUNTY 


Lumberton City School 


Ww. H. Knuckles, Principal; Mrs. Katie B. An- 
derson, Mrs. Carletta Spearman, Mrs. Inez Mc- 
Neill, Mrs. George Anna Toon, Miss Maggie Mc- 
Lean, Miss Corean Inman. 


Robeson County Training School 


Miss Ruth Nicholson, Miss Frances Nicholson, 
Miss Kate Telfair, Miss Bertha Anders, Miss 
Addie Luvenia Bell, Miss Eva C. Holloway, Miss 
Alvis P. Devane, Miss Katie T. Sanderlin, Miss 
Juanita T. Gibbons, Miss Geneva J. Holmes, Miss 
Annie Louise Bell, Mr. C. W. Walker, Mr. J. H. 
Penn, Mr. W. T. McAlister, Mr. R. B. Dean. 


Robeson County Unit 


Marietta Schoot . 


Prof. P. GC. Turner, Miss D. M. Washington, 
Miss C. A. Bryan, Miss M. A. Smith, Miss C. B. 


Graddy. 
Rock Hill School 
Mrs. C. V. McKay. 
Wilson Chapel 

Mrs. Maggie Brewington. 

Rowland 
Mrs. A. J. McQueen. 

St. Pauls 
Mr. Q. H. Holt, Mrs. Ethel Thompson Hay- 


wood, Supervisor. 
Red Springs 

Mr. J. T. Peterson, Mrs. K. M. Peterson, Mr. 
B. C. Bostic, Miss BE. E. Adam, Mrs. Q. E. 
Thames, Miss E. E. Devane, Miss B. M, Cox, 
Miss E. C. Henley, Miss E. L. Gordon. 

St. Paul School 

RJ. Devane, Miss E. I. Herritage, 

Georgie Dwelle. 
Redstone Academy 

Mrs. Atalanta B. Lewis, Mrs. Jennie E. Allen, 
Mrs. Isadore Spearman, Mrs. Minnie L. Morrisey, 
Mrs. Alice S. Bryan, Mrs. Ethel T. Haywood, 
Miss T. N. Miller, Miss Helen HE. Hasty, Miss 
Ruth A. Smith, J. H. Hayswood, Mr. Wm. K. 
McNeill, Mr. R. D. Cunningham, Mr. Burke H. 
Nemsome, Mr. J. HE. Bryan. 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
Douglass High School 


Miss 


Miss Mercedes C. Roberson, Mrs. Beulah M. 
Boyd, Mrs. Ethel B. Barnhill, Mrs. Ophelia R. 
Simpson, Miss Lillian M. Ward, Miss Annette 


P. Matthews, Miss Mozelle E. Roberts, Miss Pearl 
B. Hoover, Miss Medeline A. Johns, Mrs. Ibra 
B. Davis, Mrs. Lessie E. Flowe, Mrs. Cecelia M. 
Hayes, Mr. James W. Pennington, Mr. Lawrence 
E. Boyd. ; 
Washington High School 


Miss Daisy C. Davis, Miss Katherine M. Dob- 
son, Miss Bertha Carter, Miss Susa A. Dillard, 
Mrs. Hulda V. Cummings, Miss P. N. Jenkins, 
Miss Rosa HB. Jones, Mrs. Ida M. Lesueur, Miss 
Mildred Gunn, Curl C. Griffin, Miss Margaret 
Meader, Miss Sarah B. Penn, Miss Sadie M. 
Wilkerson, Miss M. Willette Townes, Miss Sarah 
B. Smith, Miss Odessa Sanders, Miss Vella A. 


Lassiter, Mrs. Geneva B. McRae, Mr. J. A. 
McRee, Mr. L. E. Poe, Mr. J. W. Sapp, Miss 
Ann E. McAden, Mrs. Ethel M. Rogers, Mrs. 
Annie B. Miller, Mrs. Mabel K. Watkins, Mrs. 


Thelma Poe, Mrs. Lola B. Powell, Mrs. H. P. O. 


Zollar: 
Madison Unit 
Mrs. N. H. Deberry, Mr. C. U. Deberry, Miss 
Mary C. Carter, Miss Mattie Cardwell, Mrs. 
Abbie Gordon, Mrs. C. A. Pharr. 


ROWAN COUNTY 


Liniven Grammar, Salisbury 
Mr. C. A. Carson, Miss Josephine Threadgill, 
Mrs. Julia Rouse, Miss Corinne Austin, Miss 
Ada Porch, Miss Creola Bernhart, Miss Mennie 
Fitzgerald, Miss Annie Pitts. 
Price High School 
S. L. Dudley, Abna A. Aggrey, O. C. Hill, 
N. J. Nash, S. W. Lancaster, Mildred N. Jordan, 
I. H. Dunean, G. C. Teamer, Riggs E. Beatrice, 
Stewart Myrtle, L. H. Hall. 
Monroe Street School 
Miss Annie R. Lowery, Mrs. Marie A. Davis, 
Mrs. Rose R. Johnson, Mrs. Nonie Springs, Mrs. 


Helen Holt, Mrs. Beulah Gibson, Mrs. Adline 
Jones, Mrs. Sujette Smith, Mrs. Laura McKay, 
Mrs. Willie Parrish, Miss Vina Wilson, Miss 


Callie Montgomery, Miss Lottie M. Smith. 
Livingstone College 
President, W. J. Trent; William H. Hannum, 
Frederick D. White, Richard Clydé Minor, Isaac 
H. Miller, Thomas H. Bembry, Edward Pierce, 
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Thelma Clement Lash, . William E. Carringt 
Lucillie C. Mills, Paul L. Jackson, Robert 
Gill, Willie Raynes-Carrington. =A 


Rowan County Unit “@ 


Mrs. Corinne Tutt, Miss Winifred Parker, — 
Prof. S. E. Duncan, Jr., Miss S. F. Daly, Mrs. | 
Hildred A. Wactor, Isaiah McClain, Mrs Willie — 
Payne, Mrs. Zelma Drain, Mrs. Lossie Weldon, 
Mrs. Margaret Dalton, Mrs. Novella Chambers, 
Mrs. Lillian Reid, Mrs. Lena B. Duncan, Mrs. 
Sadie Fair, Miss Etta W. Clement, Mr. Edward 
Ellis, Mr. Robert Foy, Mrs. Berthenia Gibson, 
Mrs. Laura Moore, Miss Rosebud Aggrey, Mrs. 
Madie R. Gibson, Mrs. Makepeace Long, Miss 
Essie Simpson, Mrs. Odessa Carr, Miss Claudia 
Boyden, Mrs. Estelle Ellis, Miss Ollie Lee Carr, 
Miss Maggie Knox, Mrs. Mary Biggers, Mrs. 
Adelaide Carson, Mrs. Lillian Evans, Mrs. Effie 
Fisher, Mrs. Rose D. Aggrey, Miss Willie H. 
Davis, Prof. S. H. Daly, Miss Hazel Craig, Mrs. 
Theodosia Clement, Miss Mabel Bingham, Prof. 
Robert Dalton, Miss Ada May Smith, Mrs. S. B. 
Robertson, Prof. Nelson Nicholson, Mrs. Portia 
Moore, Mrs. Gladys Lewis, Mrs. Susie Heath, Mr. 
Robert Long, Mrs. Edmonia Hall, Rev. W. A. 


Hawkins, Miss Pauline Bennett, Mrs. Beatrice 
Powe, Mr. Thomas Powe, Miss Thelma Christ- 
mas, Miss Kate Massey, Miss Mary I. Correll, 


Mr. William Watson, Mrs. Cora White, Mrs. 
Mary J. Ramseur, Mrs. Mamie Todd, Mrs. Lillian 
Wilson, Mrs. Winema Campbell, Mrs. Constance 
Thirdgill, Rev. William Wyatt, Mrs. R. Wyatt. 


RUTHERFORD COUNTY 


Rutherford County Unit 

Miss Blanche Glimph, Miss Ruth Daggett, Miss 
H. Dizards, Miss B. Plummer, Mrs. Lossie Logan, 
Miss Willie Bebe, Miss Florence Mills, Mrs. L. C. 
Meacham, Mr. L. C. Meacham, Miss Emma Mil- 
ler, Miss Helen Howell, Mrs. M. S. Gardner, 
Miss Edna Freeman, Miss Hannah Murphy, Miss 
Hesta Walker, Miss Bertha Miller, Miss Elenor 
Burton, Miss W. D. Ledbetter, Miss V. Henry, 
Miss Janetta M. Scott, Mr. Thomas Kilgore, 
Mrs. Annie Goode, Miss Elsie Lomax, Miss V. 
Hannum, Mrs. Alma Potts, Miss Laura Me- 
Dowell, Mr. J. O. Gibbs, Mrs. J. O. Gibbs, Miss 
J. M. Humbert, Miss Louise McDuffy, Miss 
Catherine Costner, Mr. H. Danty, Miss K. M. 
Cavenaugh, Miss Lottie Daniels, Miss Abie Gasso- 
way, Mrs. H. Twitty, Miss Fannie Watkins, 
Mrs. H. Darity, Mrs. C. J. Johnson, Mr. Perey 
Wellman, Mrs. F. Davis Dennis, Mrs. M. Petti- 
ford, Mrs. Rosa Long White, Mrs. Hattie L. 
Durant, Miss Agnes G. Rector, Mrs. H. C. Walk- 
er, Miss Ailine Gilmore, Miss Jannie Walker, 
Miss M. Tillman, Mr. C. J. Johnson. 


SAMPSON COUNTY 


Sampson County Training School 
M. D. Coley, William D. Parker, R. E. Tyson, 
Miss M. E. Boylan, Miss B. V. Coley, Miss L. B. 
Corbin, Miss M. Crawford, Miss M. E. Daniels, 
Miss J. V. Elliott, Miss M. Faison, Miss K. 
Hodges, Miss E. M. Hunt, Miss G. F. Jones, Mrs. 
K. Royal, Mrs. Estelle Sampson, Miss I. E. 
Sieehene Miss L. S. Summerville, Mrs. L. B. 
oley. 


Sampson County Teachers Association. 


Mrs. Maggie Allison, Mrs. Lucile Faison Ash- 
ford, Mr. W. H. Ashford, Miss Ada G. Battle, 
Miss Mildred P. Beaman, Mr. James Bennett, 
Mr. J. N. Bennett, Miss Mary E. Berry, Mr. 
Wm. H. Berry, Miss Lillie Mae Best, Miss Quay 
Bell, Miss Laddie Boone, Miss Annie Lou Boykin, © 
Mr. Joseph V. Boykin, Miss Rosa E. Boykin, 
Mr. T. J. L. Boykin, Miss Daisy E. Brewington, — 
Miss Sudie M. Bullard, Miss Margaret Butler, 
Miss Geneva Carr, Mrs. Mattie J. Cobb, Mr. 
Wm. J. Cobb, Mrs. M. D. Coley, Mrs. Rosa W. 
Cooper, .-Mr. Cato Devane, Miss Eva Mae Devane, 
Mrs. Marfie Devane, Mr. W. K. Devane, Miss 
Flora De Vaughn, Miss Mary B. Davis, Miss 
Eva Sampson Edwards, Mrs. Ernestine M. Fai- 
son, Mrs. Mamie Faison, Miss Dorothy Fennell, 
Miss Mary Fennell, Miss Arletha B. Graham, 
Miss Lula M. Gregg, Miss Victoria Harrison, 
Mrs. Jaunita Hill, Miss Annie Francis Herring, 
Rev. G. B. Herring, Mrs. Mary Hollingsworth, 
Rev. J. M. Holmes, Mrs. Maggie Ireland, Mrs. 
Katie B. Jones, Mrs. Martha A. Kelly, Mrs. 
Callie D. Kirby, Mr. J. L. Kornegay, Mrs. Ar- 
denia Lee, Rev. P. M. Lee, Mrs. Hattie B. 
Mathews, Wilma McKoy, Mrs. Sallie Ruth Mc- 
Phail, Mr. Albert Melvin, Mrs. Sadie Merritt, 
Rev. W. E. Merritt, Miss Katie Monk, Miss 
Elva Monroe, Mrs. Josie B. Moore, Miss M. 


Louise Moore, Miss Fannie Newman, Miss 
Claytie Page, Mr. Lester Parker, Mr. 
Payne, Rev. Charles E. Perry, Mr. 


Peterson, Mrs. Macie D. Peterson, Mrs. 


Peterson, Miss Macerine Peterson, Mrs. 
Miller Powell, Miss Mabel P. Powell, Mrs. 
C. Powell, Mrs. Estelle Robinson, Mrs. Pea 


Sampsom Royal, Mrs. Annie C. Sampson, Miss 
Fannie W. Sampson, Miss Lessie A. Sampson, 
Mrs. Pauline Solice, Miss Mamie Spirer, Miss 
Gertrude V. Summerville, Miss Bertha O 
Stevens, Mrs. Mary Chestnutt Smith, Mrs. Heler 
B. ©. Stewart, Rev. J. T. Stewart, Mrs. Betti 
B. Tatum, Miss Bertha J. Thompson, ‘Miss 


Lillie R. Troublefield, Mrs. Eva W. Morrisey 
Walton, Mrs. Blanche Carr Weeks, Miss West, 
Miss Essie Williamson, Miss Minnie Williamson, 


Mrs. Selina Stevens Pierce. 


SCOTLAND COUNTY 


Scotland County Unit 
Iva C. McDuffie, Mrs. Verdella T. Lane, Hersey 
M. Lane, Mrs. Marie Moore, Mrs. J. H. Wade, 
E. M. McDuffie, Jr., Mrs. E. S. Carlson, Miss 
Ada B. Cooke, Miss Frances Witcher, I. Ellis 


Johnson. 
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Mary L. Gibson, L. L. King, Mattie Robinson, 
Dannie Pegues. 


STANLEY COUNTY 


Stanley County Training School 
H. C. Goore, Charles A. Whittaker, James E. 
Cofield, Mrs. L. Dean Smith, Miss Nadine Lash, 
Miss Grady Lawrence, Mrs. V. Ford Christian. 


Norwood High School 
Mr. Sherman §S. Carpenter. 


SURRY COUNTY 


Surry County Unit 
Miss Dorothy C. Rutledge. 


TYRRELL COUNTY 


Tyrrell County Training School 
Prof. S. P. Dean, Miss Blanche E. Croom, 
Miss L. B. Jones, Mrs. F. S. Blount, Mr. Foster 
Blount, Miss E. F. Evans, Mrs. E. P. Bryant, 
Miss P. L. Clarke, Mr. G. K. McKeathen. 


UNION COUNTY 
Winchester Ave. Unit 


Duval E. Simmons, Miss Vennest Per- 
Miss Hopie Neil Dawson, Mrs. Ella Mae 
Mrs. Gerlieve Jones Knight, Mrs. 
BE. M. Carter, Mrs. P. C. Barbour, Miss Mon- 
trose L. Hasty, Miss Annie Chesfield, J. W. 
Graham, Mrs. L. C. Creft, Miss W. B. Johns, 
Mrs. M. A. Simpson, W. E. Knight. 


Union County Teachers 
Eunice Harrison, Mrs. Eliza Simmons, 
P. Massey, Mrs. Carrie Carter, Mr. 
James Boyd, Mr. J. W. Brown, Mr. J. L. 
Hollowell, Mrs. E. M. Redfern, Miss Gertrude 
Funderburk, Miss Christine Brooks, Mrs. Hattie 
C. Bennett, Miss Conavies Perry, Mr. I. M. 
Claiborne, Miss Merrell Graves, Miss Donnie Cavi- 
ness, Miss Fannie Belton, Mrs. Emma C. Mc- 
Manus, Mrs. Bennie R. Morrison, Miss Carrie 
M. Blount, Mrs. Mary Crowder, Mrs. Nora H. 
Robinson, Rev. S. L. Fullwood, Mr. W. R. Hen- 
nigan, Mrs. Lillie Presson, Mr. P. W. Baucum, 
Mrs. Pearl Chambers, Mrs. Mamie Carr, Mrs. 
Mary Chambers, Mrs. Blanche Jeter Blunt, Miss 
Odessa Blunt, Mr. J. W. Dowdle, Mrs. Minnie 


Mrs. 
kins, 
King Alston, 


Miss 
Mies edi. 


Miller, Mrs. M. J. Staton, Mrs. B. L. Barnes, 
Miss Mabel Belton, Miss Marguerite Williams, 
Mrs. Marguerite Whitner, Mrs. Julia Brewer, 


Mrs. Bertha Nivens Blue, Miss Luthenia Bar- 
bour, Miss Ruby Dusenberry, Miss Julia Mae 
Boyd, Miss Annie B. Cress, Miss Vivian Hasty, 
Mrs. Paul Redfearn. 


Warhaw 


Miss Fannie P. Beatty, 
Chappelle, N. Burke. 


VANCE COUNTY 


Vance County Colored Teachers 
Mrs. L. B. Yancey, Rev. C. H. Williamson, 
Mrs. Mary Hodges, Miss Queen Davis, Miss Lucy 
Jeffers, Miss Violet Bell, Miss Mable Pailin, Mrs. 
Lillie E. Markham, Mr. J. H. Faulkner, Mrs. 
Elnora Brown, Mrs. Annie T. Jeffers, Dr. J. A. 
Cotton, Mrs. Marion L. Poole. 


WAKE COUNTY 


Crosby-Garfield School 

W. H. Fuller, Mrs. B. A. Leake, Mrs. M. E. 
Watson, Mrs. C. T. Prince, Mrs. M. A. Gorham, 
Mrs. M. A. Smith, Miss C. E. Christmas, Mrs. 
G. D. Watts, Miss M. E. Artis, Miss M. E. 
Elliott, Miss N. V. Tate, Mrs. M. A. Dunston, 
Mrs. M. M. Young, Mrs. A. T. Williams, Miss 
M. T. Brooks, Miss L. H. Hunter. 


Oberlin School, Raleigh 


Miss Flora Grace 


Mrs. K. L. Thomas, Miss M. R. Harris, Mrs. 
M. M. Kelly, Miss A. B. Rhone, Mrs. M. T. 
Haywood, Miss M. B. Flagg, Mrs. E. C. Brew- 
ington, Miss R. E. Manly. 

Washington High 
Miss M. B. Bugg, Miss Effie Yeargin, Miss 


Ida Evans, Miss Ethel Lexing, Miss Mae Ligon, 
Miss J. Hicks, Miss Clara Brown, Miss E. Mae 
Morgan, Mrs. F. V. Latham, Mrs. Susie Vick 
Perry, Mrs. G. H. Harris, Miss Agnes Herndon, 
Prof. J. L. Levister, Prof. M. W. Akins, Prin- 
cipal; Mr. M. C. Hill, Mr. Henry T. Johnson, 
Miss L. Maywood Latham. 


Bee Gea 
Mr. Wm. H. Murray. 
Washington Elementary School 


Mrs. I. M. Mitchell, Miss P. M. Love, Mrs. 
M. E. Akins, Mrs. N. W. Fuller, Mrs. L. P. 
Eaton, Miss M. A. Miller, Miss A. M. Mitchell, 


Miss F. J. Sims, Miss H. B. Davis, Miss A. A. 
Hopkins, Miss N. H. Morgan, Miss O. W. Hayes, 
Mrs. B. E. Branch, Mrs. F. P. Maye, Mrs. C. M. 
Prather, Miss L. R. Williams, Mrs. A. P. O’Kelly. 


Lucille Hunter School 


Mrs. J. A. Williams, Principal; Mrs. Lucile 
Bryant, Mrs. Eliza A. Davis, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dawson, Mrs. Daisy B. Evans, Mrs. Nan Perry 
Frazier, Mrs. Augusta Mae Gray, Mrs. Ora Lee 
Hardie, Miss Ethel H. Hayes, Mrs. Alyce E. 
Jones, Miss Dorothy S. Lane, Mrs. Clinton B. 


Ligon, Mrs. Addie G. Logan, Miss Rachel H. G. 
McCauley, Miss Thelma H. Mickens, Mrs. 
Hattie T. Mitchell, Miss Josephine H. Otey, Miss 
Mary E. Phillips, Mrs. Henri J. Stredwick, Mrs. 
Marion Williams, Mrs. Celia J. Wortham. 
Shaw University 

President, Wm. Stuart Nelson; Mr. Nelson H. 
Harris, Miss Hilda A. Davis, Mr. Foster P. 
Payne. 

St. Augustine College 
Dean C. E. Boyer, Miss Elsie M. Cook, Miss 


E. Doreen Frost, Miss Jessie E. Gurnsey, Mrs. 
Julia Delany, Mr. L. T. Caldwell, Mrs. M. M. 
Latham, Mr. A. P. Chippey. 
Berry O'Kelly School 
E. A. Johnson, Miss Q. V. Cooke, W. D. 


Moore, Miss L. R. Exum, Miss T. M. Toney, 
Miss L. W. Norris, L. T. Brown, Miss R. R 
Curley, A. M. Mangum, E. M. Ligon, Mrs. M. 
E. Y. Risby, Miss M. R. Lawrence, Miss M. R 
Brown, Miss H. N. Evans. 


Wakefield-Zebulon School 

Mr. R. A. Carroll, Jr., Mrs. Annie H. Carroll, 
Miss Ruth L. Price, Miss Christine C. Shuford, 
Miss Lydia E. Hester, Mr. J. Trevor Locke, Miss 
Eva R. Everett, Miss D. Louise Leboo, Miss 
Daisy L. Pryor, Miss W. Hazel Goins, Mr. W. 
Theodore Harrison, Miss Minnie B. Stanley, Miss 
Rochelle Hall, Mr. A. A. Jones. 


Wake Forest High School 
Miss Coresce Eaton, Mrs. E. O. Jones, Mrs. 
S. B. Marks, Mr. J. W. Meadows, Miss Ada 
Ruffin, Miss Cornelia Sanders, Mrs. Ethel M. 
Thompson, Mr. P. A. Williams, Mrs. E. F. 
Younge, Mr. L. V. Jones. 


Shotwell School 


Miss Alice C. Smith, Miss Dorothy Peebles, 
Mr. W. J. Sugg. 


WARREN COUNTY 


John R. Hawkins Faculty 

Miss Nina Anthony, Mrs. Annie Mae Alston, 
Mr. Charles Brown, Miss Tina Maude Ellis, Mrs. 
Annie Ruth Fortson, Mr. Henry Fortson, Mrs. 
Louise Haywood, Miss Emma B. Harris, Mr. 
Walter Harris, Miss Lula Ingram, Mrs. Ada 
Johnson, Miss Elain Johnson, Mr. Alonzo Kelly, 
Miss Pearl Long, Miss Chestine McNeil, Mrs. 
Luvenia McGrier, Mrs. Susie Miles, Mr. James 
McDougle, Mrs. Beulah Peters, Mr. Rose, Mrs. 
Ester Ramsom, Mr. D. M. Jarnagin, Principal. 

Warren County Training School 

Prof. G. E. Cheek, Prof. J. L. Bolden, Prof. 
I. R. Holmes, Mr. Arthur E. Teele, Mrs. E. W. 
Dancy, Mrs. Mary L. H. Peede, Mrs. Precious 
Mallory, Mrs. Mabel H. Davis, Mrs. Esther C. 
Bolden, Miss Juanita Alston, Miss Geneva Madi- 
son, Miss Luna P. Davis, Miss S. Florozelle 
Swayze, R. W. Davis, Miss Mabel Hairston. 

Warren County Unit 

Miss Pollie W. Allen, Mrs. Mamie O. Alston, 
Miss Rosa E. Alston, Mrs. Mary C. Alston, Mrs. 
Flora W. Alston, Mrs. Irene P. Alexander, Mrs. 
Mary L. Arrington, Miss Mary K. Baldwin, Mrs. 
Mary D. Batts, Mr. David C. Blue, Miss Gracie 
Branch, Miss Lee Burchette, Miss Candace C. 
Charleston, Miss Annie L. Cheek, Miss Rosa 
Lee Davis, Mr. Clarence C. Fitts, Miss Fannie 
Mary Foster, Mrs. Aurelia C. Green, Mrs. Cora 


F. Harris, Mr. Carl A. Harris, Mr. Reginald 
Harris, Mrs. Annie B. Harris, Mrs. Edna M. 
Harris, Miss Mildred H. Harris, G. C. Hawley, 
Mrs. Mary E. Henderson, Miss Ada Lee Hen- 
derson, Mrs. Julia R. Hight, M. A. Johnson, 
Elbert E. Jones, Miss Mabel A. Jones, Miss 
Claudie A. Jones, Miss Beatrice Jones, Miss 


Hattie J. Kearney, Miss Olivia Kelly, Miss Millie 
M. Long, Mrs. Mamie H. Mason, Rev. J. E. Mce- 
Grier, Mrs. Eva B. Pope, Mrs. Nevie J. Powell, 
Mrs. Birdie L. Plummer, James Plummer, Mrs. 
D. A. W. Pugh, Miss Mary Pattillo, Howard E. 
Ransom, Robert E. Ransom, Mrs. Lelia Richard- 
son, Miss Bettie M. Solomon, Mrs. Enolia L. 
Streeter, Mrs. Melvina E. Stroud, Mrs. Pattie G. 
Tyson, Miss Lara P. Vanhood, Miss. Ophelia Wat- 
son, Miss Willie G. Watson, Miss Lucile Wat- 
son, A. G. West, Mrs. Winnie B. Williams, Miss 


Majorie Williams, Miss Laura T. Williams, Miss 
Fannie F. Williams, Theodore Williams, Miss 
Lucy M. Wortham, Miss Elinor B. Wright. 
WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Roper High School 
Prof. J. J. Clemmons, Prof. E. V. Wilkins, 


Mrs. C. M. Ransom, Miss Daisy R. Clarke, Miss 
Arbutus Anthony, Miss Thelma Tarm. 


Washington Training School 
Mr. William Berry. 


WAYNE COUNTY 
Carver High School 

Miss Elizabeth Armwood, Mrs.  Claranelle 
Brock, Mrs. Ardelia Bizzell, Miss Annie L. Cobb, 
Miss Allene Crews, Miss Selina Cousins, Miss 
Elizabeth Covington, Miss Pearlie Durham, Miss 
Elizabeth Dowdy, Mrs. Annie B. Hughes, Mr. 
Solomon Elliott, Miss Gladys Franklin, Mr. Carl 
Easterling, Mrs. Pearl Connor, Miss Sara O. 
Sykes, Mrs. Vina W. Webb, Mr. Maurice F. 
Woods, W. H. Cannady. 

Goldsboro City Unit 

Miss Dorothy Adams, Miss Rosa L. Atmore, 
Mr. Charles I. Bland, Mrs. Theresa Smith Bland, 
Miss Catherine W. Bond, Miss Josie M. Boney, 
Miss Margaret Boothe, Mrs. Alice H. Brown, 
Mr. Hugh V. Brown, Miss Mary V. Brown, Miss 
Susan J. Bryant, Miss Arabia E. Bunn, Mrs. 
Mayme W. Carney, Mrs. M. P. Christian, Mr. 
Richard C. Christian, Mrs. Geneva Council, Mrs. 
Julia Augusta Croom, Miss Valeria Edwards, 
Mrs. Ruth Cobb Everett, Miss Nellie M. Fairley, 
Miss Virginia L. Faison, Miss Susie M. Faucette, 
Mr. Walter A. Foster, Mrs. Lillie B. Frederic, 
Mrs. Nannie J. Frederick, Mrs. Mary L. Gavin, 
Miss Sadie B. Grantham, Miss Rosa Gray, Mr. 
James E. Green, Mrs. Esther Guess, Miss Susie 
E. Guess, Miss Charity E. Hatcher, Mrs. Alice 
S. Hogans, Mrs. Mable B. Holt, Sallie Y. Holt, 
Mr. Lowell W. Jackson, Mrs. Minnie K. Jack- 
son, Miss Franees M. Johnson, Miss N. Odala 
Johnson, Mr. T. S. Johnson, Miss Wilma L. 
Jones, Mrs. Margaret S. Oakley, Miss Geneva M 
Pickett, Clyde W. Pickett, Miss Arlena J. Riggs- 
bee, Noah F. Rider, Mrs. Vanolia G. Scott, S. C. 
Smith, Mrs. Alicia W. Stitt, Mrs. Beatrice B. 
Underwood, Miss Hattie B. Whitley, Mrs. R. V. 
Wright, Mrs. Eula B. Watts. 


Wayne County Unit 

Miss Callie Barnes, Mr. Arthur 
Evelyn Bond, Miss Geneva Bass, Miss Christine 
Brewer, Miss Laura Brice, Mrs. Mary Carter, 
Miss Helen Allen, Mrs. Mattie Arrington, Mrs. 
Thelma Cromartie, Miss Bessie Perry Davis, Mrs. 
Elmira Dunlap, Miss Lillian Fennell, Mr. A. F. 
Flagg, Mrs. Della Finlayson, Mrs. Anna E 
Forte, Mrs. Ethel Garris, Mrs. Bessie Hawkins, 
Miss Johnnie L. Herring, Miss Wilma Hobbs, 
Mrs. Effie Boney Holt, Miss Nina R. Holt, Mrs. 
Mabel Joyner, Mrs. Maude Kornegay, Miss Lettie 
Manley, Miss Essie Pearl Martin, Mrs. Georgia 
McKay, Mrs. Ida Spencer Montague, Miss Jimmie 
Newell, Mr. William Reinhart, Miss Anna Rid- 
ley, Miss S. Mae Rudd, Mrs. Jessie Simmons, 
Miss Marie Washington, Mr. Samuel Whitting- 
ton, Miss Lummie Wooten, Miss Rosa L. Wooten, 


Buford, Miss 


Mr. J. H. Carney, Miss Sadie Kornegay, Miss 
Sallie Washington, Miss Mary L. Barnes, Miss 
Lillie B. Miller, Miss Emma Sasser, Mrs. Verdie 


Washington, Miss Rosa Best, Miss Mignon Ether- 
idge, Miss Helen Hill, Mr. Clarence Thompson, 
Mrs. Vivian Williams, Mrs. Lavinia Watson, 
Miss Lessie Durant. 


Fremont Unit 


N. A. Cheek, Miss A. G. Chippey, Miss Irene 
Simms, Miss Gladys Stinson, Mrs. Maggie 
Stephenson, Miss P. L. Keene, Mr. J. H. Baker, 
Miss Mabel Savage, Miss Thelma Branch, Miss 
Blanche A. Williams. 


WILKES COUNTY 
Wilkes County Unit 


Miss Sylvia M. Sheppard, Miss Edena Johnson, 
Miss Nettie Sitgraves. 


WILSON COUNTY 
Elm City Graded School 


Mr. H. M. Fitts, Miss Ellen J. Cooper, Mrs. 
Mary B. Gaston, Mrs. Alice N. Battle, Miss 
F. W. Branch, Miss O. Whitehead, Miss Grace 


McNeill, Miss Goldie E. Parker. 
Wilson High School 
E. M. Barnes, R. A. Johnson, R. O. Kornegay, 


S. J. Satchell, A. A. Morrisey, Mrs. Ethel G. 
Cobb, Miss Juanita Pope, Miss Naomi Freeman, 


Miss Jane Amos, Miss Thelma Barnes, Mrs. 
Hazel M. Davis, Mrs. Estelle Shade, Miss Sallie 
M. Taylor, Miss Cora M. Washington, Mrs. 


Mamie E. Whitehead, Mrs. 
Mrs. Alice H. Jones, Miss Margaret Edwards, 
Mrs. Mary Harris, Miss Floretta Walson, Mrs. 
Flora C. Bethel, Mrs. Annie E. Dupree, Mr. 
M. D. Williams. 


Stantonbury St. Elementary School 


Helen W. Whitted, 


Mrs. Eleanor P. Reid, Mrs. Willie Smith, Mrs. 
Tempsey Jones, Mrs. Eva J. Coley, Mrs. Court- 
ney Pitts, Mrs. Lucy G. Davis, Mrs. Margaret 


Hines, Mrs. Rosa Wright, Mrs. Julia E. Hunter, 
Mrs. Addie Butterfield, Mrs. Celia Norwood, Mrs. 
Annie Barnes, Mrs. Julia Harrell, Mrs. Lucien 
Zachary, Mrs. Marie Mitchener, Mrs. Sarah Wil- 
son, Mrs. Florence Whitley, Miss Martha Robert- 
son, Miss Ivey Langley, Miss Myrtle Lane, Miss 
A. B. Daniel, Miss Ellsworth Sadlers, Miss 
Louise Cherry, Miss E. E. Brodie, Mrs. Georgia 
Wyche. 
At Large 


Miss N. E. Burwell, Rev. Dr. W. A. Cooper, 
Mrs. P. L. Byrd, Dr. Charles E. Stewart, Prof. 
J. W. Mitchell, Mr. W. Randolph Johnson, Dr. 
N. C. Newbold. 























The North Carolina 
Negro Teachers Association 


IS THE 


Only Professional Teachers’ 
Organization in the State 
for Negroes 


Its purposes are definite and achievable. 


It maintains a Placement Bureau for teachers which 
has in its files applications from more than one hundred 
teachers, and during the current year has placed a 
number of teachers in good schools. 


It recognizes as its first obligation the conservation 
of the youth of the State. 


It advocates equal salary for equal service to every 
teacher. 


It strives to be informing as to all educational move- 
ments worth while both in and out of the State. 


It seeks to be a vehicle of thought for the teachers 
who wish to give expression to progressive thinking. 


It seeks the loyal support of the six thousand Negro 
teachers in the State. It has the loyal support of more 
than half of the teachers. 


“We want your support. Are you a member? 
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LITTLE BROTHER 


From a Painting by DR. WILLIAM A. CooPER 


The Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting of the North Carolina Negro Teachers Association will convene in Raleigh, 
March 25, 26 and 27, 1937 
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CThey “Who ding 


GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


I have seen black faces shine with an inner light 
That is luminously white. 

Somewhere along the road they met the Christ, 
And that contact sufficed 

To light a high torch that will never dim: 

It is their faith in Him. 


How proud God must be of them, He who knows 
That often a Negro goes 

The way of poverty, and toil, and care, 

But always seeing there 

A shining’ faith, a simple hopeful trust. 

Surely I think God must 

Compare at times His children who are white; 
Who have longer known the light, 

Yet who grow fearful—-with this dark-skinned race 
That wears upon its face 

Courage and hope, and faith in His every word, 
Who sing and trust the Lord. 
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~ Teachers Hold First District M eeting 


At Fayetteville State Normal 


HE Southeastern Dis- 
trict Organization 
Meeting of the North 

® || Carolina Negro Teach- 

ers’ Association dem- 

onstrated the success 

of district organiza- 

tions in an unprecedented meeting 
held Saturday, November 7, at the 
Fayetteville State Normal School. 


President J. W. Seabrook in wel- 


coming more than 500 adminis- 


trators and teachers from the 
nineteen counties represented, por- 
trayed a spirit of good will and 
sincere endeavor that pervaded the 
entire session. Professor Hugh V. 
Brown, Chairman of the Commit- 


tee on Organization of Districts, 


ingeniously inducted the group into 
a program of thought and inspira- 
tion made possible by some of the 
ablest thinkers and speakers in the 
teaching profession. 


Principal E. A. Armstrong of 
the Cumberland County Training 
School, in interpreting the func- 
tions of the district organization, 
pointed out the importance of ef- 
ficient machinery for executing 
principles designed to attain our 
well formulated objectives in edu- 
cation. Mr. Armstrong made clear 
to the body that the district meet- 
ings are by no means to replace the 
State meeting, but rather to sup- 
port it. The specific functions of 


the district organizations were out- 


lined as follows: 


1. To serve as an administrative unit 
for the solution of local prob- 
lems. 

2. To interpret policies of the State 
body for all. 

3. To encourage increased member- 
ship in the general association. 

4. To capitalize upon leadership in 
various districts. 

5. To influence Iocal men who help 
decide State policies in State 
legislatures. 

6. To give more people a chance to 
come in contact with our lead- 
ership. 

7. To give more of the classroom 

teachers a chance to _ partici- 
pate in the work of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Dr. Charlotte Hawkins Brown 
of Palmer Memorial Institute and 
President of the North Carolina 
Negro Teachers’ Association, sur- 
passed any previous platform per- 
formance of hers in the most pro- 
found, yet a most practical and 
inspiring address. It was clearly 
shown that Dr. Brown’s years 
of experience evidenced a truth 
that must challenge the mind and 
heart of every sincere teacher. 
Taking as her subject, ‘““What Shall 
a Man Give in Exchange for His 
Soul,” the speaker very deftly led 
the teachers to realize the sig- 
nificance of their work. 

“If the Negro in America,” said 
Dr. Brown, “is to come even to the 
goal set by his white neighbor, he 
will arrive with a consecration of 
the highest and best in the Negro 
teacher . . . for it is the teacher 
who has the biggest opportunity 
to build character. “What consti- 
tutes the soul of a man?” “What 
is it that teachers want most in 
Negro youth?” “Are Negro teach- 
ers making credits and units to 
raise certificates to get more 
money?” In answering these ques- 
tions, the speaker climaxed her 
discourse with the solemn warning 
that the teachers ‘fought to pos- 
sess that ruling desire to help Ne- 
gro boys and girls see themselves 
in relation to the life around them. 
As beginning lessons in this char- 
acter building program, Dr. Brown 
pointed out the necessity of teach- 
ing the essentials: (1) Teach chil- 
dren to read; (2) teach them to 
think; (3) teach them to see, and 
(4) teach them to live. 

Dean L. S. Cozart of the Bar- 
ber-Scotia College added to the 
educational alphabet in his scholar- 
ly treatment of his “Four M’s in 
education—the Mill, the Mold, the 
Miter-box and the Measuring Rod.” 
He condemned the too oft appar- 
ent conception of education as a 
mill through which we continually 
pass. human beings without con- 
cern about what happens during 
or after the process of grinding, 
and the added conception of mak- 


ing all students alike with the same 
slant on all problems and certify- 
ing them on the basis of numerical 
units. Dean Cozart emphasized 
the importance of discovering the 
dependable values we should try to 
give to children and of stimulating | 
the youth to experience the hun- 
ger and thirst of the soul that is 
never satisfied. “We should teach 
the youth,” he said, “to dedicate 
themselves to the improvement of 
the social order.” 


Dr. N. C. Newbold, who was pub- 
licly acclaimed the greatest friend 
of the Negro since Abraham Lin- 
coln, greeted and congratulated the 
assemblage. In his unique way he 
proclaimed a lack of information 
and understanding, one of the 
greatest of handicaps. Some plans 
for studying major problems be- 
fore requesting State agents to leg- 
islate for or against them were 
suggested. The present work of 
the Division of Codperation in 
Education and Race Relations was 
explained.. That organization has 
for its objectives this year, Dr. 
Newbold disclosed, the writing of 
books portraying lives of five Ne- 
groes whose lives were spent in 
fostering education in this State; 
the study of facilities for profes- 
sional and graduate studies for 
Negroes, and the initiating of in- 
stitutes for Negro ministers com- 
parable to summer schools for 
teachers. 

Dr. G. E. Davis, Executive Sec- 
retary of the State Association, in- 
jected a spirit of rivalry by point- 
ing out the relative standing in 
numbers and percentage of paid-up 
membership of the various dis- 
tricts and counties in these dis- 
tricts. 

Among other outstanding speak- 
ers were: Mr. A. T. Spaulding of 
the North Carolina Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, who explained 
the Retirement Plan for Teachers 
initiated by that company, and 
Mrs. Clara B. Mann, Jeanes Super- 
visor, Craven County, who opened 
a heated discussion on “The Sal- 
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ary Scale and the Salary Differen- 
tial in North Carolina.” 
Professor H. V. Brown led the 
way for an interpretative discus- 
sion of the question of salaries by 
giving his stand on the privileges 
of American citizens to discuss 
matters of vital concern to them. 
After an explanation of some 
basic considerations by Mr. J. W. 
Seabrook, President of the Fay- 
etteville State Normal School, the 
Committee on Resolutions sub- 
mitted the following report: 


Resolved, 1. That we make a brief 
to State authorities urging acceptance 
of the recommendation of Governor 
Ehringhaus’ Commission pertaining to 
teachers’ salaries. 

2. That we give our endorsement 
and support to the Committee on Co- 
operation in Race Relations studying 
ways and means for equal opportunity 
for Negroes to receive graduate train- 
ing in North Carolina. 

3. That we, as teachers, resolve to 
dedicate our lives now to the great 
responsibility of the task of molding 
the lives of the Negro youth of North 
Carolina in such a way that they may 
eatch the vision and strive for those 
principles of character and citizenship 
of which our President so nobly spoke 
this morning. 

4. That we recommend to the State 
Teachers’ Association the adoption of 
the plan of the North Carolina Mutual 
for Retirement Insurance. 

5. That the teachers of this district 
make a study of and place copies of 
Dr. Cooper’s book on Negro Art in the 
libraries of all our schools. 

6. That we make the Southeastern 
District a permanent organization. 

7. That a vote of thanks be extended 
the President of this institution, faculty 
and all connected with having made this 
a successful and pleasant meeting. 

Respectfully submitted, 

P. R. BROWN, Chairman, 

W. E. MERRITT, 

MRS. ETHEL T. HAYSWOOD. 


The completed organization of 
the district resulted in the follow- 


Ing: 
1. Southeastern District officers: 
H. V. Brown, President, 
J. B. MacRae, Vice-President, 
Miss S. Mae Rudd, Secretary, 
Mrs. Ethel T. Hayswood, Assist- 
ant Secretary. 
2, Committee to draw up district consti- 
tution by 1937: 
R. L. Tyees, 
Co. Tr. School, 
J. W. Groves, Principal, East Ar- 
cadia School, 
Mrs. Clara B. Hicks, Jeannes Su- 
pervisor, Columbus County. 


Principal, Bladen 


3. Place of next meeting: 


Fayetteville State Normal School. 


Janwary, 1937 


Loyalty 





°L, YING intangibly and invisi- 
\-g| bly at the base of every suc- 
¥\ 3) cessful business is the simple 

factor of loyalty on the part 
of all individual units associated 
with that enterprise. 


It is unreasonable to try to con- 
ceive of success in any corporate 
venture minus that supremely vital 
quality. 

With whatever one may be asso- 
ciated in every relationship of life, 
unless there is loyalty, there is in- 
ferior, if not actually destructive, 
service. 


A man who does not count among 
his first loyalties that of devotion 
to and proper care for his wife and 
children is a disgrace to the hon- 
orable order of fatherhood. 


A man who does not promote and 
keep alive his loyalty to his reli- 
gion and to his particular church 
is prostitute to the higher essen- 
tials of his spiritual relationship. 


Not otherwise is it with that man 
who fails to reveal in his effort and 
attitude loyalty to his firm, to his 
business, to his pursuit, profession 
or occupation—aye, his loyalty to 
his employer in these latitudes. 

If one does not sincerely believe 
in the worth-whileness of the busi- 
ness of which he is a part, he ought 
to get out of it. 


If one does not swear allegiance 
and fidelity to the head of that 
business of which he is a part, he 
ought either to get out or be kicked 
out without attendant ceremonies. 


To the end of rendering faithful 
and acceptable service, to the end 
even of making the most of one- 
self, it is imperative that one feel 
and exercise this spirit of simple 
loyalty. 

One so doing a good service and 
so feeling a sense of obligation and 


The paid-up membership from 
the Southeastern District of $597 
was forwarded to the headquar- 
ters of the North Carolina Negro 
Teachers’ Association in Raleigh. 


Leonora T. JACKSON, Chairman, 

C. Howe McDonaAtLp, 

S. E. Coreman, Secretary, 
Committee on Publication. 


devotion to employership will sub- 
jugate personal notions and feel- 
ings and aptitudes in the interest 
of codperative endeavor. 


There is no strength in the whole 
unless there is strength in the in- 
dividual units of that whole. 


The architect of the Brooklyn 
bridge is said to have in later 
years lost his mind because of no 
specific reason other than that of 
worry as to whether the big, 
strong, massive cables of suspen- 
sion would hold up. 


He knew, of course, that the ca- 
bles, as a whole, would never sud- 
denly break or develop a rust that 
would corrode their strength and 
wear away their efficiency. 


But he wondered whether the 
thousand and one individual 
strands of tiny wires that, all to- 
gether, went to make up those 
arm-like cables, would all do their 
proper part—each do its assigned 
cooperative part. 


If, thought he, so much as even 
one of these small wires among the 
hundreds that were coiled around 
one another, should develop a rust, 
it would then communicate this de- 
fection to all the others in immedi- 
ate contact and, in the end, the de- 
fault of a single wire would cor- 
rupt and invalidate the thousand 
and one that went into the making 
of the giant cable. 


Such is no over-drawn picture of 
essential codperation that is re- 
quired in modern-day corporate en- 
terprise. 

That codperation is impossible 
and out of the question unless indi- 
vidual loyalty on the part of the 
individual units is felt and ex- 
pressed and exercised in behalf of 
the given whole. 


The disloyal worker, the grum- 
bler, the slacker, the fellow who 
goes around, either audibly or in- 
audibly, voicing the ‘“ah-to-hell- 
with-it” sentiment is not only fall- 
ing down on his own responsibili- 
ties, but he is the rusting wire that 
will communicate fatal inefficiency 
to all of his associates in the enter- 
prise, firm, corporation or business 
with which he is identified.—Char- 
lotte Observer. 
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The Salary Scale and Salary Differential 
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= HE question of teachers’ 

: salaries is, of course, 

one of vital importance 

® || to us who teach in the 

schools of the State. 

How to make ends meet 

on our limited incomes, 

which are not all-the-year-round 

incomes, how to overcome the 

mounting cost of living, and how 

to survive during the summer and 

at the same time maintain a stand- 

ard of living in keeping with the 

dignity of our profession—all 

these are certainly matters of 
great moment to us. 

It has been pointed out that the 
minimum weekly wage under NRA 
was $12 while that of the highest 
paid Negro school teacher during 
the same period figured on the all- 
year-round basis was $10.37. Clear- 
ly there is a state of disproportion 
in the minds of many who think 
of the scale of values in the field 
of public service. 

We may be pardoned the con- 
viction that our work is impor- 
tant. To us is committed the re- 
sponsibility and the privilege of 
shaping the destiny of the State 
and the nation by what we do for 
boys and girls in giving them in- 
formed minds, wholesome atti- 
tudes and effective skills in living 
their lives and doing their part in 
the work of the world. Perhaps it 
should not be said that this is not 
pretty widely felt and understood. 
People are beginning to understand 
the importance of our work more 
and more. A study of the figures 
which exhibit the growth of inter- 
est in schools and their personnel 
over a long period of years bears 
out this fact of increasing inter- 
est and deeper understanding. 
What makes us restless, perhaps, 
is that this growth of appreciation 
of the meaning of schools and edu- 
cation has outrun provisions for 
the remuneration of those who la- 
bor in this field. Forward looking 
minds have always looked towards 
ideals, out-running in their vision 
the state of things as they are. 
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By MRs. CLARA D. MANN 


Jeanes Supervisor Craven County 


They are the ones who have given 
us our advanced leadership. But 
those who belong to the rank and 
file of those who live and work 
during periods of development, ex- 
perience at first. hand the incom- 
pleteness of the conditions of a 
period of change and readjust- 
ment. What sacrifices they are 
willing to make, what hardness 
they are willing to endure are 
matters of faith in the future and 
love for great causes. On these 
workers comes the pressure and 
to them comes the awareness that 
improved conditions of which the 
pioneers and men of vision proudly 
boast, only make more plain what 
all must feel—the need of contin- 
ued advance in the fields which 
they have explored. 

Findings of a section of the Gov- 
ernor’s Commission show that the 
maximum salary for a Negro 
teacher in 1983 was $560. In or- 
der to earn this maximum salary 
the teacher had to hold an “A” 
certificate and must have had at 
least eight years’ experience. One 
requirement from a standard four- 
year college, the cost of which was 
$932 in a State-supported institu- 
tion, and $1,240 in a teachers’ 
college. The salary figures given 
above have undergone a 25 per 
cent upward revision. 

Again the average teacher is in 
a state of financial collapse at the 
completion of a college career, very 
probably in debt. Added to the dif- 
ficulty of finding a job in an in- 
creasingly overcrowded field, was 
the startling representation of Mr. 
Cozart in the Governor’s Commis- 
sion Report that the annual living 


cost for Negro teachers in 1933 


was $584, an amount exceeding 
the earnings of a teacher with an 
“A” grade certificate and eight 
years’ experience. During the in- 
tervening years these figures have, 
no doubt, increased considerably. 

Thus one may see the economic 
handicap with which the Negro 
teacher starts the business of 
working in a field in which she is 


to find something more than a 
mere living; a field in which she 
hopes to find a means of expres- 
sion for a beloved art which calls 
constantly for further study, ex- 
pensive professional helps and pro- 
fessional contacts, all of which call 
for a margin of money beyond 
mere necessities. 

We may well think, first of all, 
of the simple insufficiency of sal- 
aries before thinking of the dif- 
ferential as between white and col- 
ored teachers. But when we DO 
reach the question of differentials, 
it is well to note that the kind of 
preparation demanded of the col- 
ored teacher today and the cost of 
it, make the differential less and 
less excusable. And when we think 
of the cost of living it should be 
remarked that colored teachers 
pay the same prices for what they 
use as white people. Perhaps it 
will be pointed out that there are 
situations under which living con- 
ditions for colored teachers are 
less. In this connection it should 
be asked whether teachers should 
be forced to live under such con- 
ditions and consequently experi- 
ence through the years a steady 
decline, not only in professional ef- 
ficiency, but also of physical 
health and social status as well. 


There must be a great many of 
our white friends who see that 
these contentions are just who will 
help. us to realize the fulfillment 
of the recommendations of the re- 
port of the Governor’s Commission 
that the differentials in teachers’ 
salaries between white and colored 
teachers now in existence in North 
Carolina be reduced and _ finally 
eliminated. 

The culture of our State is, after 
all, one culture. Its literature, its 
public sentiment, its idealism, its 
public press are expressions of the 
one life of the State which throbs 
through all of us. Differentiation 
should be steadily abated in the 
interests of justice and fair play, 
and the fullest development of all 
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the people of our great common- 
wealth. 


As a general contribution to- 
wards improvement of the whole 
situation, we must not leave all to 
the sense of justice of those high- 
er up: we must do a great deal our- 
selves. We must not be satisfied 
with the “just barely make it” 
idea, or the idea that we are just 
making a living out of this thing 
we call teaching. We must bring 
to our work the soul and the touch 


of the artist, of one who loves his - 


art, knows and cherishes its pos- 
sibilities, and wants to do some- 
thing personally creative and so- 
cially inspiring. We must through 
study and observation, and even 
through prayer, seek to capture 
the vision of the ideal society and 
see the children growing into an 
efficient and wholesome use of the 
agencies of living in a civilized 
community and making worth- 
while contributions to the sciences, 
the arts and human relations. 
There must be times when we for- 
get ourselves in our efforts to be- 
come master teachers, coveting al- 
ways the full determination to 
know as much and be able to do 
as much in our chosen field as 
anyone, regardless of race or color. 
Such capacity cannot, in the long 
run, be denied the usual rewards 
of proficiency in any sphere, and, 
for many, unusual rewards will 
await them. And thus we may well 
look forward to the time when we 
shall receive our right and just re- 
ward. 


These words from Dr. Newbold’s 
Introduction to the Governor’s 
Commission (in which he quotes 
the report) may well bring to a 
close these remarks of mine: 


“We realize that these problems 
cannot be solved by waving a 
magic wand. We believe, how- 
ever, that scientific study will 
furnish the facts as the basis on 
which intelligent plans can be for- 
mulated for their adequate solu- 
tion in a reasonable length of time 
by the establishment of the logical 
succession of objectives and ap- 
proximate time for their attain- 
ment.” As one of these objec- 
tives, the differential in teachers’ 
salaries is one which we fondly 
hope may be resolved by that pro- 
cedure. 
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Negro Teachers of Central Section 


Hold Meeting At Greensboro 


Approximately 1,000 Delegates Attend District Meeting of State 
Association—J. A. Tarpley, of Greensboro, Is Elected President 


By Mrs. E. D. HOLLOMAN 


Greensboro 






[¢ Ae]. AND T. COLLEGE and Dud- 
les ley High School were hosts 
vases] to approximately 1,000 Ne- 
~ gro teachers from the central 
part of the State who were in at- 
tendance at the one-day session of 
the Piedmont District of the North 
Carolina Negro Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Forenoon activities of the dis- 
trict group were held at A. and T. 
College, with Dr. R. D. Bluford, 
president of the college, presiding. 
Lunch was served at the cafeteria 
of Dudley High School, where the 
afternoon meeting was held, with 
J. A. Tarpley, principal of the 
school, presiding. , 

District officers were elected dur- 
ing the afternoon. Professor Tar- 
pley was elected president; D. M. 
Jarnegin, of Warren County, vice 
president; Longworth Dillard, of 
Caswell County, secretary, and J. 
A. McRae, principal of the Reids- 
ville school, treasurer. These with 
nine other members constitute the 
board of directors. 

Greensboro was chosen as the 
place for the 1937 session, which 
will be held no later than the mid- 
dle of November. 

Music by the A. and T. Men’s 
Glee Club opened the morning  ses- 
sion, with devotional being led by 
R. I. Boone, of the Rockingham 
city schools. Dr. David D. Jones, 
president of Bennett College, de- 
livered the welcome address. Supt. 
Ben L. Smith also welcomed the 
teachers on behalf of the city 
school system, and Beatrice Coles, 
county supervisor of Negro 
schools, on behalf of Thomas R. 
Foust, superintendent of county 
schools. Following the welcoming 
remarks, Maidie Gamble, of Ben- 
nett College faculty, sang ‘‘Exhor- 
tation.” 

Dr. Robert P. Daniel of Raleigh, 
president of Shaw University, de- 
livered the principal address of the 
forenoon on “Teaching for Social 
Efficiency.”” He warned the teach- 


ers that, regardless of course or 
curriculum, they must recognize 
the responsibility of teaching for 
social usefulness, based on the 
needs of the individual community. 
He was followed by Dr. John H. 
Cook, head of the department of 
Education at Woman’s College, who 
spoke on “Teacher Tenure and Re- 
tirement in North Carolina.” Dr. 
N. C. Newbold, State director of 
Negro Education, and H. V. Brown, 
district organizer for the Associa- 
tion, also made short talks. 
Following lunch at the Dudley 
High cafeteria, the delegates divid- 
ed into sectional sessions according 
to the types of work. Gladys D. 
Woods, principal of Jacksonville 
school, presided over the elemen- 
tary group; L. E. Boyd, principal 
of the Leaksville school, over the 
high school division, and Dean W. 
T. Gibbs, of A. and T. College, over 


the college division. Other smaller 


sectional sessions were also held. 
At the general session in the af- 
ternoon music was furnished by the 
Dudley High girls’ trio, who sang 
“Go Down, Moses.” Principal ad- 
dress of the afternoon was by Dr. 
Charlotte Hawkins Brown, presi- 
dent of the State Association and 
principal of Palmer Memorial In- 
stitute at Sedalia, who spoke on 
“Race Pride, Work and Character.” 
She urged the teachers to teach 
the students to be proud of their 
own race. She stressed the fact 
that any job at which a living can 
be earned is honorable and that all 
students should be taught to use 


their hands. Culture, manners and — 


good behavior should also be 
stressed by the teachers, she said, 
warning them that they can expect 
no better behavior of their students 
than the example they themselves 
set. 

Dr. George E. Davis, executive 
secretary of the State Association, 
reported collections totaling $522 
for the day. Fourteen counties con- 
stitute the Piedmont District. 
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HERE was a time when 
most people believed 
that self-preservation 
was the first law of 
human life, meaning by 
it that at all times all 
normal human beings 

behaved in those ways that tended 

to protect and further their lives. 


T 


2 


Times have changed; and for the 
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psychologists this belief has been 
modified, but most laymen still be- 
lieve it with all seriousness and 
sincerity. From the standpoint of 
logic, the citation of a single con- 
trary case is enough, at least, to 
disturb the primary position of 
this so-called law. There are, 
however, too many obvious in- 
stances to be content with the men- 
tioning of only one. 

Ted Smith, college graduate, 
successful athletic coach, died 
from an illness due to over-eating. 


Fred Merg, intelligent, wealthy, 


prominent citizen of a large city, 
is suffering from a chronic illness 
due to excessive alcoholism. Sid 
Jones, banker, is on the brink of 
death; the predisposing cause be- 
ing too much pleasure. These 
cases — though fictional — are 
typical, specific examples of the 
fact with which nearly everyone 
is familiar, namely, that men and 
women are ailing and dying daily 


- from conduct, the injuriousness of 


which they are fully aware. The 
present tendency is toward the 
widespread dissemination of in- 
formation pertaining to health and 
long life. Some people, neverthe- 
less, over-eat daily, fully aware of 
the ultimate result. Some drink 
too much, and in their sober mo- 
ments will tell you where they are 
“headed” if they continue, which 
they do generally. Most men who 
live loosely are not without cog- 
nizance of the inevitable end—a 
pathetic collapse. If there is a law 
of self-preservation operating for 
the best interests of human life, 
why do so many human beings lit- 
erally kill themselves? 

It is unwise to protest that such 


- people who exceed moderation in 


: 
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| Ts Self Preservation the First Law Life? 


By ORAN W. EAGLESON, Ph.D. 


their living are abnormal, for, if 
such is the case, all of us may be 
said to be abnormal. As a matter 
of fact, the same traits that brand 
one as insane may be detected in 
every so-called normal person; the 
distinguishing feature is one of de- 
gree. In this respect, those who 
live loosely or eat and drink too 
much may be paired with those 
who work too hard, study too 
much, or love too ardently. 

The primary position of a law of 
self-preservation is further jeop- 
ardized when we consider the 
lengths to which men go for the 
position and prestige with which 
certain types of achievement are 
rewarded. Those who risk their 
lives on the race track, in strato- 
sphere flights, on the battlefield, 
and in other hazardous activities 
detract from the cogency of this 
law. These people realize that 
success in such ventures is at- 
tended on every hand by death in 
its most shocking form, yet they 
persist. 
deter but a few from continued 
effort in the same direction. If 
self-preservation is the first law 
of life, if it dominates all human 
behavior, why does it not restrain 
these human beings in their peril- 
ous undertakings? 

A consideration of the sacrifices 
of parents serves but to weaken 
the primacy of the law still more. 
In the face of such a law, it is diffi- 
cult to understand—in fact, im- 
possible to understand—why thou- 
sands upon thousands of parents, 
principally mothers, have slaved 
and made sacrifices of health and 
enjoyment to further the interests 
of their children in some desirable 
way. Many of these people die ac- 
tually or virtually that their chil- 
dren may live and succeed! If the 
tendency to protect and preserve 
one’s life is the primary one, why 
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@ Nothing is really. work unless 
you would rather be doing some- 
thing else. —Sir James Barrie. 


* 





Frequent narrow escapes. 


does this tendency to sacrifice per- 
sist? 

It is by now apparent that there 
are at least two principal sources 
of difficulty in any consideration of 
self-preservation as the first law 
of life. The meaning of a law of 
life constitutes one source; the as- 
sumption of primacy the other. 

A law of life is usually consid- 
ered an herited governing force re- 
lating to life. There is, however, 
no evidence to support the belief 
that such forces exist; or if they 
did exist they could be considered 
inherited. In other words, the 
common conception of a law of life 
is without substantiation; conse- 
quently, such laws are nothing 
more or less than constructions of 
the layman’s imagination. 

So far as primacy is concerned, 
the above citations should be suffi- 
cient to show that it is not in 
operation. Primacy means first or 
supreme. Obviously self-preserva- 
tion is neither first nor supreme in 
the attitudes of men towards the 
principles of moderation as associ- 
ated with health and long life, in 
the attitudes of many mothers 
towards their children, or in the 
expeditions of scientific explorers. 

One’s conception of the tendency 
toward self-preservation, then, 
must be modified. It is not a law 
in the sense of a governing force; 
it is not an inherited tendency; it 
is not the supreme dominator of 
behavior; yet it does exist. It is 
in some men—not all—who have 
interacted with certain types of 
cultural stimuli which make for 
tendencies toward  self-preserva- 
tion. In other words, those who 
at sometime in their lives have 
learned selfishness, fear or some 
similar characteristics, behave in 
ways that appear to the uncritical 
as evidence in favor of self- 
preservation as the first law of 
life. It is because of the social de- 
pendency of this kind of behavior 
that it is characterized by so much 
diversity—present in some people, 
but not in others; primary in some 
and secondary in others. 
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Little Brother” 


An Interpretation by LOLA HAZELWOOD 


7\K display, neatly mounted, 
the picture “Little Brother,” 
| on the cover page. 

Whose little brother is 
The artist, Mr. William 





this? 
Arthur Cooper, probably thought 
of the boy as his own little brother 
or the little brother of all Negro 


people. He lived in Charlotte, 
North Carolina. When the artist 
asked to paint his picture, Little 
Brother, of course, wanted to dress 
up in his best suit. 

The artist would not allow it. He 
said, ““As soon as a boy puts on his 
Sunday clothes he stiffens up, and 
I want my picture to look natural.” 

Do you think the boy does look 
natural? He looks as though he 
would be fun to know and to play 
with. 

Mr. Cooper loves to paint Negro 
people. He has painted “Shoe 
Shine Boy,” “The Toiler,” “My 
Dad,” “Mammy,” “The Vanishing 
Washerwoman.” Just the titles of 
the pictures help us to imagine 
how interesting they must be. 

Most artists whom we know are 
so busy painting pictures that they 
do not have time to do any other 
kind of work. But Mr. Cooper has 
done many kinds of work. In fact, 
he didn’t start out to be an artist 
at all. He went to school to learn 
to be a minister. When he finished 
school he began to preach, but that 
didn’t take all of his time. So Mr. 
Cooper got a job selling insurance, 
too. Then the school in his town 
lost its principal. The minister 
was asked to take his place. He 
did, but continued to preach on 
Sunday. Even those two positions 
did not keep him busy. He studied 
law in his spare time and in a few 
years was admitted to the practice 
of law. 

Then, one day, when he was 
at home, ill, he decided to work out 
an illustration for his sermon for 
the week. He painted a picture 
in water color on cardboard. On 
Sunday he took it to church. His 
congregation was delighted with 
it. Mr. Cooper decided to become 
an, artist. 

So he began painting his own 
people. He tried to paint them 


so lifelike that everyone would 
know what their characters were 
like. Art museums and schools in- 
vited him to show his pictures. 
The pictures did just what the 
artist hoped, they helped white 
people to understand Negroes bet- 
ter. The artist believes he in serv- 
ing God and his fellow man 
through his painting. 

“The year, 1931, brought him to 
national notice as a painter, with 
the winning of the Harmon Honor- 
able Mention in New York City, 
for his painting, ‘The Vanishing 
Washerwoman No. 1.’ This paint- 
ing traveled over America with the 
Harmon Traveling Collection. In 
1938 the Harmon Foundation in- 
cluded three of his paintings in 
this traveling collection. And in 
1934-35 his work traveled in the 
Harmon-College Arts Exhibition. 
He has exhibited at Howard Uni- 
versity, 1982, and at Shaw Univer- 
sity, North Carolina College, Ben- 
nett College, Smith University, 
Livingstone College, New Jersey 
State Museum at Trenton. 

“At the North Carolina State 
Fair he won first portrait prize 
for his painting ‘Okella.’ At the 
North Carolina State Exhibition 


To a Little Child 


By Miss Datste Hasson ADAMS 
(Gastonia City Schools) 





O Little Child, you trust me so, 

Pray God that you may never know 
How weak I am, how oft I faint, 

How oft my heart fills with complaint, 
How deep in mire I sometimes sink— 
I am so far from what you think! 

You must not see me as I am— 

So full of artifice and sham. 


Your trusting eyes do follow me— 

I must be careful what they see. 

Your heart’s so innocent and true— 

I must be careful what I do. 

Lest should you see me walk astray 
You turn your baby feet that way! 

I would not lead you wrong, my dear— 
So straight I’ll tread, for you are near. 


“O God, my wayward feet please lead, 
This whispered prayer, O Father heed. 
I cannot lead him all alone, 

He asks for bread, I give him stone. 
He would have drink to touch his lip, 

I have but gall for him to sip. 

Take thou my hands—be thou my light, 
Then I shall lead his steps aright.” 
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of work of Negro artists he won 
the silver medal for his painting 
‘Little Brother.’ He has also ex- 
hibited in Hampton Institute, and 
at the Valentine Museum, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, 1935.4 

This is the prayer Mr. Cooper 
says about his pictures. Let us 
see if we can understand it. 


Lord, let not these paintings re- 
main confined to some dusty room 
that may prove to them a dungeon, 
shutting them off from the gaze of 
the eyes of the world, but let them 
travel out among the souls of men. 
May they not wander through this 
world without a friend, but may 
they find friends and through their 
gentle message, make for that 
friend, a friend, that in the recip- 
rocal process of friend making, the 
glory of God may be seen on earth 
and the pure spirit of brotherhood 
control our social order. — The 
Elementary Magazine, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


1 From Catalogue of Paintings of William Ar- 
thur Cooper. 





A Chinese Rejection Slip 





Illustrious Brother of the Sun and. 


Moon: 


Behold thy servant prostrate be- 
fore thy feet! I kowtow to thee 
and beg that of thy graciousness 
thou mayest grant that I may 
speak and live. Thine honored man- 
uscript has deigned to cast the 
light of its august countenance 
upon me. With raptures I have 
perused it. By the bones of mine 
ancestors! Never have I encoun- 
tered such wit, such pathos, such 
lofty thought. With fear and trem- 
bling I return the writing. Were I 
to publish the treasure thou hast 
sent me, the Emperor would order 
that it be made a standard of ex- 
cellence and that none be published 
except such that equaled it. Know- 
ing literature as I do, and that it 
would be impossible in ten thou- 
sand years to equal what thou hast 
done, I send thy writing back by 
guarded servants. 

Ten thousand times I crave thy 
pardon. 


Behold! My head is at thy feet 
and I am but dust. 


Thy servant’s servant, 
WANG SHIN, Editor. 
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Do You Teach French? 


N the High School Jour- 
I nal for November, 
1936, an article ap- 
& || peared under the cap- 
5 tion, “1936 Placement 
Ca ) Tests in French” at the 
University of North 
North Carolina, by Hugo Giduz. 
The author presented figures show- 
ing how High School students 
rated after taking the tests and 
also mentioned probable reasons 
for students making such low 
scores. 

This article is not intended to 
serve as a comment on that of Mr. 
Giduz’s since it was almost finished 
before his article was read; then, 
too, the facts mentioned are only 
too well known by those who have 
to do with the teaching of High 
School French. 

However, it might be mentioned 
that teachers in High Schools face 
the same problems that officials at 
the University of North Carolina 
faced when the scores for ad- 
mission to certain classes were 
lowered after checking examina- 
tion papers. 

If it were possible to hold French 
as an elective, it is quite probable 
that different and more encourag- 
ing results would be obtained. 

Most of the boys and girls who 
attend High School come from 
homes that do not boast of culture 
and refinement. In a number of 
cases the environments from which 
these same students emerge are 
conducive to low morals of thought 
and action rather than to nobler 
ideals. 

Added to this situation, the fact 
exists that because we have some- 
what.of a democratic system of 
education, anybody’s child has a 
right to take any subject taught 
in the public schools, or so it is 
generally believed. Parents have 
voiced forth many a hue and cry 
because their boys and girls were 
recommended to the industrial de- 
partments rather than to the 
science or language divisions. Lit- 
tle matter, or no matter that those 


By T. RUDOLPH WEBBER 
Williston High School, Wilmington 


boys and girls showed no liking 
and no desire for chemistry, or 
Latin, or geometry, to say nothing 
of no indication of absorbing any- 
thing taught concerning said sub- 
jects, regardless of length of ex- 
posure to them. The fact that 
somebody else’s child is permitted 
to take those subjects is the only 
criterion necessary. 

And thus we find mains leading 
out from every imaginable en- 
vironment emptying into reser- 
voirs that, truthfully speaking, are 
seriously polluted. One such res- 
ervoir is the French classroom in 
nearly any high school of the pub- 
lic school system. 

Let us consider some of the 
problems that confront a teacher 
of French, and also some of the 
methods used to solve them: 

In many high schools, students 
of the first and second year classes 
are not permitted to register in 
French classes. It is believed that 
the child needs the better English 
background that will be provided 
him those first two years. Then, 
too, he’s rather young to study a 
foreign language. Or _ perhaps 
Latin is the more preferable since 
Latin will give him a deeper un- 
derstanding and appreciation of 
his own language. 

Such are but a few of the rea- 
sons why first and second year stu- 
dents do not get a chance at lan- 
guages, particularly French. It 
may be said here that the best 
classes in French that the writer 
has had during eight years’ expe- 
rience were first and second year 
students. They were a_ select 
group, it must be admitted, but 
their ages averaged among the 
lowest, nor was their English 
background anything of which to 
boast. They simply had ability 
and a desire to learn the subject. 

No teacher of French will deny 
that poor English students are 
generally poor French students. 
It just doesn’t seem logical that the 
boy who cannot spell in English 
should be a vocabulary ace in 


French, other things being equal. 
And thereby hangs a_ problem: 
How can I effectively teach stu- 
dents who fail in English to read, 
write and speak the French lan- 
guage? And some of our modern 
high school students are such poor 
English readers. True, every once 
in a while that inability is due to 
some impediment of speech, but 
certainly the French classroom 
should have no place for the tied- 
of-tongue. 


The question comes to the teach- 
er’s mind the opening day: How 
shall I begin? Pre-tests prove use- 
ful in that they inform the teacher 
in a general way of what the pu- 
pils know in English, thereby pre- 
paring him for whatever is to 
come. 

Every conscientious teacher of 
French has four objectives at 
least, namely, (1) to get the pu- 
pils to have a reading knowledge 
of the language, (translation) ; 
(2) to develop skill in writing the 
language, (translation into 
French) ; (8) to develop a speak- 
ing knowledge of the language; 
(4) to awaken an interest in and 
create a love for the language 
through a study of French people, 
their country, history, customs 
and the like. 


In order to carry out the first 
objective the student must be 
taught pronunciation. In the mod- 
ern grammars can be found keys 
to pronunciation in the form of 
Phonetic Symbols. These symbols, 
if understood and learned are ca- 
pable of solving problems of pro- 
nunciation of new words. But to 
most students they remain as 
strange in meaning as do Chinese 
characters. However, vowel 
sounds are learned rather easily, 
as are the nasal sounds. When the 
students fail to grasp the mean- 
ings of the symbols, it will save 
time to pronounce the words in 
the vocabulary for them and let 
them learn by hearing. At the 


same time they can be taught the 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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What the Teachers Want of the 
Present Legislature 


AITHFUL and self-sacrificing during the lean 

years of the Depression, the teachers feel that 
with the return of better times the lawmakers now in 
Assembly should be considerate of them in every 
legislative move. 

Among the things the teachers would like to re- 
quest enacted are: A tenure law—the right of a 
teacher to be secure in his or her job after a certain 
number of years of faithful service; a pension plan 
to provide for the retirement of teachers after a fixed 
number of years of service; the restoration of sal- 
aries to the level of 1928-29; the elimination of 
crowded conditions in classrooms and buses; the ob- 
literation of the difference now existing between the 
pay of white and Negro teachers for services ren- 
dered in similar fields and upon similar certificates. 


Note 


HROUGH oversight, due to the large number of 

units to record, the editor failed to insert, under 
the Northampton group, the Pendleton High School. 
We thank the Principal, Professor Darden, for calling 
this to our attention and proffer our apology. 





Northampton County : 
Pendleton High School— 


Prof. R. McKinley Darden 
Miss Theola Ward 

Mrs. Ruth E. Hare Jacobs 
Miss Elizabeth Lassiter 
Miss Eva Mae Faulk 
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Parent-Teacher Congress 


North Carolina Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers Hold Ninth Annual Session in the 
Auditorium of the Washington High 
School, Raleigh. 


NE of the largest in attendance and most en- 
thusiastic meetings ever held by the Congress 
filled the hours of November 21st. 

Dr. Harry V. Brice, specialist in Mental Hygiene, 
member of the Board of Charities and Public Wel- 
fare, brought a fine message on “Making Citizens of 
the Mentally Limited.” | 

The pupils of the Pearson Elementary School of 
Durham gave a fine demonstration in physical edu- 
cation. This group was indeed “Exhibit A” of what 
such training can do for children. The exercise is 
worthy of being presented at the annual meeting of 
the Teachers Association in March. 

Dr. Walter Hughes in plain unexpurgated and 
telling words told of the social evils which threaten 
the lives of children both before and after birth, and — 
warned parents and teachers of the importance of 
educating the masses on all phases affecting the | 
“Health of the Child.” Dr. Hughes is rendering a — 
fine service as our representative as a member of | 
the State Board of Health. 

Miss Inge represented Mrs. W. B. Aycock in an — 
address on Social Security and Old-Age Pensions. | 
The Glee Club of the Newbold Training School of | 
Fayetteville rendered a fine selection up to the stand- 
ard so well known at State Normal. The meeting | 
listened attentively to reports from district meetings, 
reports of committees, and wound up its business 
session with election of officers. 


















Division of Cooperation On Education 
and Race Relations 


HIS representative body of men and women of 

both races, in cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the Universities of North 
Carolina and Duke held a two days session, Decem- — 
ber 9th and 10th. 

These meetings held alternately at Duke Univer- 
sity and the University of North Carolina, were brim 
full of interest and the addresses and discussions were 
epoch making. 

The main themes of the conference were: Gradu- 


ate, Professional and Vocational Instruction for 
Negroes in North Carolina. The aims of the confer- 
ence were: 


(1) To outline the present status in these fields of — 
education, and 

(2) To consider unmet needs—through next steps. 

Dr. Howard Jensen of Duke University, Dr. 
Howard W. Odum, Dr. Frances F. Upshaw, and Dr. 
W. P. Few presided at the different sessions. Our 
own Dr. N. C. Newbold with his characteristic tact 
and judgment kept the meeting free from the ster- 
eotyped and modish by his alertness throughout the 
sessions. ae 

Mr. John W. Mitchell, who has grown rapidly in 
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the Department of Agriculture, gave a most betpeal 


address on farm demonstration work and Mrs. F. D. 
Lowe spoke entertainingly on Home Demonstration 
Work. Prof. Nelson H. Harris of the Department of 
Education discussed the work of teachers, principals 


-and supervisors in elementary and secondary schools, 


and Mr. G. H. Ferguson discussed the work of in- 
structors and administrators in the college field. 
Prof. S. B. Simmons, head of Teacher Training in 
Vocational Agriculture, gave an illuminating talk on 
the work in that field; and in the Department of 
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Health, addresses were made by Doctors Carl V. 
Reynolds, E. A. Branch, W. L. T. Miller and G. M. 
Cooper. 

Dean Alphonso Eder of the N. C. College for 
Negroes, Durham, discussed graduate needs and 
possibilities in the area south of Washington and east 
of the Blue Ridge. 

At the end of the two-day conference appropri- 
ate resolutions crystallizing the thinking of the group 
as expressed in the discussions were drawn and these 
we hope to print in the March issue of THE RECORD. 


The 


HE first of the District 
Teachers Associations 
met at Fayetteville, 
Saturday, November 7, 
at the State Normal 
School as host of the 
occasion. 

Among the speakers of the occa- 
sion were President J. W. Sea- 
brook, who welcomed the teachers ; 
Prof. M. D. Coley, who accepted 
the welcome on behalf of the teach- 
ers; Prof. E. A. Armstrong, who 
gave a summary of work which 


T 


& 


might be done by the Districts; 


ce ee 


tive Le CF Pie 
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ment Insurance; 


Dr. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, 
President of the State Teachers 
Association, who urged the teach- 
ers to consecrate themselves for 
their tasks; Mr. N. C. Newbold of 
the State Department; Dean L. 8. 
Cozart, of Barber-Scotia College; 
Mr. A. T. Spaulding of N. C. Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, who 
offered a plan of Teacher Retire- 
Mrs. Clara D. 
Mann, Supervisor of Craven 
County Schools, who spoke on 
Teachers Salary Differential, and 
H. V. Brown who gave a brief his- 
tory of the District movement; 
also Dr. G. E. Davis, Executive 
Secretary, who gave some statis- 
tics on districting status in fees 
paid. 

Approximately nine hundred 
teachers were in attendance and 
fees amounted to $597. The Asso- 
ciation elected H. V. Brown Presi- 
dent and voted to return to Fay- 
etteville for its next meeting at 
the invitation of President Sea- 
brook. 

The second meeting was the 
Northeastern District held Novem- 


District MI eetings 


H. V. Brown, District Organizer 


ber 14, at Elizabeth City, with 
State Normal School as_ host. 
President J. H. Bias welcomed the 
teachers. Among the_ speakers 
were Superintendent Jennings of 
Pasquotank County; Mr. Daye of 
the N. C. Mutual, and the district 
organizer. Considerable time was 
given to organization and collec- 
tion of fees. 

General discussion of the work 
of the district organizations was 
participated in by many from the 
floor. Approximately four hund- 
red attended and fees in the 
amount of $274 were collected. 
Every county in the Northeastern 
District was represented. 

Dean S. D. Williams was elected 
President of the District and the 
Association voted to hold its next 
meeting at Rocky Mount. 

The third meeting, the Pied- 
mont District Association, met 
December 5, at A. and T. College, 
Greensboro. Addresses were made 
by the Superintendent of Schools, 
Mr. B. L. Smith; President David 
Jones of Bennett College, Presi- 
dent Robert P. Daniel of Shaw 
University, Mr. N. C. Newbold, 
Dr. F. D. Bluford, who presided; 
Dr. John H. Cooke of Woman’s 
College who spoke on Teachers 
Retirement Prospective Legisla- 
tion; Dr. Charlotte Hawkins 
Brown, Mr. A. T. Spaulding of 
the N. C. Mutual; Dr. G. E. Davis, 
and the District Organizer. Miss 
Maidie R. Gamble of Bennett Col- 
lege pleased the audience with her 
singing and reading. 

Organization of sectional units 
was perfected at the afternoon ses- 
sion at Dudley High School and 


the session closed with the election 
of Prof. J. A. Tarpley, President 
of the Association. 

Approximately 900 teachers at- 
tended and fees to the amount of 
$531 were collected. The Associa- 
tion voted to return to Greensboro 
for the meeting next year. 

The final meeting, the Western 


District, met Friday evening, 
December 11, and Saturday 
December 12, at Stephen - Lee 


High School, Asheville. The even- 
ing meeting featured a pageant of 
N. C. Centenary of Education well 
worked out by the Asheville and 
Buncombe County teachers. 
Among the speakers on the Sat- 
urday program were Supt. R. H. 
Latham of the Asheville City 
Schools; Dr. Charlotte Hawkins 
Brown who made an impassionate 
appeal to the teachers to live up to 
the fine traditions of the profes- 
sion; Mr. Newbold who spoke of 
the wisdom of submitting facts in 
making requests, and Mr. Aaron 
Daye of the N. C. Mutual. One of 
the outstanding features of the 
Saturday meeting was a demon- 
stration on Negro History by Mrs. 
Lucy Herring, Supervisor of Bun- 
combe County Negro Schools. 
Sectional units were organized. 
Prof. J. H. Michael was elected 
President and the Association 
voted to hold its 1987 meeting in 
Statesville. Approximately 300 
teachers attended and fees to the 
amount of $251 were collected. 
At each of the meetings appro- 
priate music was rendered by local 
music groups and adequate lunches 
were served. One notable fact 
about the meetings is that many 
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teachers attended who never go to 
the State Convention and while 
most of those paying fees are old 
members, some new members were 
secured in each district, especially 
among far western counties where 
the numbers are few. 

Both Dr. Davis, Executive Sec- 
retary, and Dr. Charlotte Hawkins 
Brown worked earnestly to make 
the meetings a success. 

The District Organizer 
present at all the meetings and 
assisted in the organizations plans 
of each. 


Was: 


That the movement proved its 
wisdom is without doubt or ques- 
tion as the meetings were all well 
attended, valuable information 
was gathered from addresses, and 
the Association is far ahead finan- 
cially than heretofore at this time 
of the year. 

The District Organizations will 
continue working to make the 
State Convention a magnificent 
tribute both to Dr. G. E. Davis and 


-and our retiring President, Dr. 


Charlotte Hawkins Brown. 


Resolutions 


Adopted by the Western N. C. District of the North Carolina 
Negro Teachers Association 


“JriHE committee on resolutions 
| beg leave to make its report 
as follows: 





In consideration of the 
hospitality and entertainment 
shown by the teachers of Bun- 
combe County Association, princi- 
pals, superintendents of schools, 
and citizens generally, we wish to 
extend to them a vote of thanks. 

We further recommend that a 
rising vote of thanks be extended 
to President Brown, Dr. Newbold, 
Superintendent Latham of city 
schools; Superintendent Robinson 
of the county system, and the rep- 
resentative of the N. C. Mutual In- 
surance Company for the helpful 
and illuminating information 
brought to the convention in their 
addresses. 

In as much as the privilege of 
an eight months school term is 
available to all school children of 
North Carolina, but in the light of 
a number of factors necessary to 
insure the success of this oppor- 
tunity, we recommend that the 
teachers in all counties of this dis- 
trict shall make every effort to 
work out conditions prerequisite to 
the success of this program if pos- 
sible. 

Be it resolved that this conven- 
tion sponsor a district music con- 
test for this district among the 
high schools and that this district 
contest be further substituted for 
the State-Wide Music Contest and 
that the music teachers of the 
schools of the Western N. C. Dis- 


trict be requested to work out 
plans for the same. 

We recommend that all teachers 
of this district shall meet their 
obligations both to the association 
and otherwise in a manner that 
will reflect credit not only to them- 
selves but to the profession as well. 


We recommend that this district 
meeting not be held later than No- 
vember 15th, and that the meeting 
place shall be rotated from year 
to year. 

That every unit of a teachers’ 
association (city or county) shall 
send at least one representative to 
the convention, but that the privi- 
lege of voting shall be extended to 





@ Lecturer (in village hall): 
“Now, you all know what a mole- 
cule is.’’ 

Chairman (interrupting): ‘‘Most 
of us do, but perhaps you had bet- 
ter explain for the benefit of those 
who have never been up in one.” 


—Medley, London. 
xk 


@ I hate funerals, and would not 
attend my own if it could be 
avoided, but it is well for every 
man to stop once in a while to 
think of what sort of a collection 
of mourners he is training for his 
final event. 
—Robert T. Morris, 
“WKifty Years a Surgeon.”’ 
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all teachers from such a unit visit- 
ing the district association. 

We recommend that the group 
express a vote of appreciation to 
the Buncombe County Schools for 
the presentation of the pageant 
“One Hundred Years Progress in 
Negro Education in North Caro- 
lina,’ and recommend such cre- 
ative activity to be undertaken by 
the schools generally. 

That a thoroughly democratic 
policy in the choice of officers and 
leadership shall always constitute 
a fundamental guiding principle 
of this Western N. C. District As- 
sociation. 

That this Western N. C. Dis- 
trict Association be perpetually on 
the alert to throw the force of its 
united influence to consolidation 
and high school development in 
any of the counties of the district 
and that its actions shall be guided 
by facts gathered by a research 
committee which we recommend 
shall be appointed by this associa- 
tion. 

That we recommend that our 
designated emblem of this Western 
N. C. District Association shall be 
a ribbon with initials of the asso- 
ciation, the place, and the date. 

Resolved that the Western N. C. 
District Association approve 
heartily and encourage the prac- 
tice and demonstration, and exhib- 
its of school work at the associa- 
tion meeting. 

Be it resolved that the W. N. C. 
District Association request the 
executive committee of the State 
Teachers’ Association to work in- 
cessantly for the elimination of 
differentials between the Negro 
and white teachers in salaries, etc., 
for equal preparation and that the 
said committee make an annual re- 
port to the W. N. C. District As- 
sociation on its annual progress in 
this regard. 

Finally, we recommend that a 
rising vote of thanks be extended 
to the leadership of this convention 
for the success thus far attained 
in the persons of “Mr. 3 Ha) ye 
Browns, Dr. G. E. Davis, Mr. J. H. 
Michael, Mr. L. H. Hall, Mr. A. E. 
Manley, Mr. V. D. Cowan, and 
Mrs. Lucy Herring. 

Respectfully submitted : 
I. H. MILLER, Chairman, 
A. W. BOOKER, 
MAry C. HOLLIDAY. 
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|ERETOFORE as instruc- 
tor of art in the North 
Carolina State Summer 
@ || Schools, my courses 

have been limited to 
OX Drawing and Industrial 
Arts for Primary, Ele- 
mentary, and Grammar Grades. I 
was pleased to have two classes in 
American Art, because I have felt 
that teachers desired this course in 
art. 

Of course when I met the groups 
it was my desire to find the num- 
ber who had taken any art courses 
of any nature. To my surprise 
very few had any background. 
Such terms as color, design, com- 
position, trends of art in America 
were not familiar to them. My 
next step was to see how I could 
give them a bit of background 
along these lines. 

After checking the books on art 
in the school library, I found some 
very recent information and other 
quite interesting texts that I in- 
troduced to them as a part of their 
bibliography. 

The text on American Art which 
the classes were to use had to be 
ordered. While waiting for the or- 
der to be filled, I proceeded to use 
the time by explaining the Spec- 
trum Circle, color harmonies, and 
how they were found on the chart; 
also terms that were used by paint- 
ers, such as technique, characteris- 
tics, the types of material used and 
their application. Next I tried to 
familiarize them with trends of art 
in America. This was accomplished 
quite satisfactorily by assigning dif- 
ferent ones chapters studied in ‘‘Art 
Education Today” (1936 edition of 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity). The chapters told very 
vividly accomplishments of art and 
sections in America that were alive, 






also those states that were still 


asleep. This information covered 
the study of schools, communities, 
adult training, and the interest the 
parents took in the art world. How 
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American Art 


An Experimental Course—The 1936 Summer of Fayetteville State Normal 


By FLORENCE PURNELL EATON 


vital this book is will appear from 
a recital of the chapter headings: 


1, ‘Art Keeps Pace.” 

2. “Art Education Among Primitive 
Peoples.” 

3. “The Art Departmeiit and the Un- 
adjusted School Child.”’ 

4, “An Approach to the Problem of 

Costume Design.’’ 
“Art Work in a Group of Schools.”’ 


oO 


6. ‘A Graded Program in Compara- 
tive Arts.” 

7, “City Planning as a School Proj- 
ect.” 

8. “The Immediateness of Art Hdu- 
cation.”’ 


9. “High Lights of a Study of Art in 
Our Schools.’ 
10. “Art Education for Parents.” 
11. “Art for Adults.’ 
Ze he LO Ohm Doe. 


This information gave the classes 
a much better conception of the 
values of art and what is happen- 
ing in the art world. 

With this information, classes 
were in a better position to begin 
Art Appreciation through consid- 
eration of masterpieces in paint- 
ings, architecture, sculpture, pho- 
tography, and motion pictures. The 
old masters were compared to the 
American and modern painters 
of today in relation to technique, 
characteristics, spirit of the time, 
and their shortcomings. 

The following collection of paint- 
ings was studied individually : 

1. Thirty-nine prints of A Pageant of 

a Nation by Ferris and Bailey. 

2. Everyday Art Pictures Study—9 

prints wall manual prints by 

American Crayon Company. 
Instructor Picture Study Series, 

prints from Owen Publishing 

Company—$87 prints. 

4. Twenty prints selected from vol- 
umes of The Classroom Teacher. 

5. The beautiful colored prints found 
in the back of the class text, 
“Art in America,’’ by Cahill and 
Barr, were also studied. 


co 


In addition to these prints, I had 
a large collection of prints I have 
accumulated over a period of sev- 
eral years from miscellaneous 
sources. 

Since.there were no museums, or 
galleries, nor libraries in the city to 


visit, we took special days for the 
study of pictures and called these 
days our ‘Make-Believe Museum” 
and “Art Exhibit” trips. Black- 
board and wall space and bulletin 
boards were used for display. Many 
were passed to the individuals in 
the class for a closer view. 

Each print. was accompanied by 
its history, that of the author, sug- 
gestions for introducing the pic- 
ture to children, and for correlation 
with other interests. 

To further familiarize the stu- 
dents with Negro artists, arrange- 
ments were made to secure about 
fifty-five pieces of art from the 
Harmon Foundation, which handles 
works of art by Negroes only. 
These paintings, etchings, pastels, 
block prints, water colors, and 
lithographs were placed in the ex- 
hibit room where anyone might 
view them when and as long as 
desired. Other small cuts of Negro 
paintings were studied in the sev- 
eral catalogs from the Harmon 
Foundation. 

With my own collection of pic- 
tures of architecture, paintings, 
sculpture, photos, blockprints, and 
excellent prints of jewelry, gems, 
pottery, et cetera, that I secured 
from the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York and Field Museum in 
Chicago, I felt that the students 
should awaken to a keener appre- 
ciation of real beauty as found in 
the better examples of original ex- 
pressions. To make added appeal, 
however, studies of two of the Old 
Masters were presented in dia- 
logues secured from the Colonial 
Art Company, Oklahoma City, by 
students from both classes: 

1. “The Sistine Madonna’’ 

by Raphael. 
2. “Sir Galahad’’ by Watts. 


Notebooks were kept, recording 
high lights on student reports, lec- 
tures, assignments, collections of 
prints studied, and illustrations of 
any of the phases of art studied. 

At the end of the term I had the 
most delightful time looking 


NY, 
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through 82 books—and I did not 
skip a page! Most of them were 
well arranged. I noted contents, 
bibliography, pictures studied, text- 
book topics. What interested me 
most was the large collection of 
illustrations with footnotes about 
the picture. I gave them no direc- 
tions for keeping or arranging the 
book, but they appeared (most of 
them) quite artistic, and as I closed 
the last one I felt as though the 
message that I had for them had 
been received in a most apprecia- 
tive manner. Some would say the 
class hour was too short; others 
desired to continue the study if 
possible. On the whole, the classes 


1936 Parent 


HE Western North 
Carolina District Par- 
| ent - Teacher Congress 
® || held its fourth annual 
session at Gastonia, 
North Carolina, on Sat- 
urday, March 21st, and 
had the finest meeting in the his- 
tory of the organization. The 
meeting was called to order at ten 
A’clock by the President, Mrs. 
Rose D. Aggrey, Jeanes Teacher 
of Rowan County. She presented 
Principal C. F. Gingles of Dallas 
School, who conducted devotional 
exercises which were followed by 
short welcome talks by Mrs. T. 
Jeffers, Jeanes Teacher, and Mr. 
T. C. Tillman, principal of High- 
land school. 

After a musical selection from a 
Mecklenburg county group, the 
president made her annual talk 
telling of the great value. that a 
P.-T. A. is to a school, the com- 
munity and to the entire world. 
She made a plea for hearty co- 
operation on the part of every city 
and county unit. 

The primary department of 
Highland school presented an ac- 
tivity centering around life in Hol- 
land which was both educative and 
entertaining to the crowded audi- 


ence of ambitious parents and 
teachers. 
After a musical selection by 


expressed themselves as_ being 
greatly benefited through the study 
of American Art. 

It would not have been possible 
for us to have had such a successful 
ending had it not been for the co- 
operation of: 

1. President Seabrook, who made it 

possible for us to view 55 pieces 

of Negro works of art that he 
rented from the Harmon Foun- 
dation. 
Dean James B. McRae, who lent 
me 87 prints. 
3. Miss Juanita McDougald, State Su- 
pervisor, who lent me 39 prints. 
4. Dr. A. B. Hunter, President Eme- 
ritus of St. Augustine’s College, 
Raleigh, N. C. (now deceased), 
who presented me with the love- 


bo 
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ly large painting, “The Sistine 
Madonna,’’ in 1932. He brought 
this picture from Italy. 


5. The very modern library at State 
Normal, which contained among 
others these helpful texts used 
in our study: 

“History of Modern Art,’ Elie 


Faure; 

“Art Appreciation in Junior | 
High Schools,’ Collins and 
Riley; 

“Art in America,’’ Cahill and 
Barr; 


“American Art,” Jackman; 

“The Classroom Teacher”; 

“Art Education Today,’ 1936, 
Teachers College Manual, Co- 
lumbia University; 

“A Portrayal of Negro Life,” 
W. A. Cooper. 


- Teacher Congress Session 


By MRS. MAUDE MITCHELL JEFFERS 
Jeanes Teacher, Gaston County 


Cliffside High school, of Ruther- 
fordton, Dr. G. E. Davis, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, introduced Hon. 
C. C. Spaulding, president of the 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, who made the prin- 
cipal address of the morning. He 
spoke from the subject, ‘“Codper- 
ating for the Welfare of the Chil- 
dren.’ At the close of Mr. Spauld- 
ing’s speech, he introduced Mr. 
Rich, Business Manager of the 
Lincoln Hospital, Durham, who 
made a short talk on the health of 
school children. 

Space was given here on the pro- 
gram for two minute reports by 
representatives of city and county 
associations who had done out- 
standing work. Included in this 
group were Iredell, Rowan, Union, 
Catawba, Mecklenburg, Ruther- 
ford, and Forsyth city and county 
units. Each of them reported that 
the association had been a tre- 
mendous force in improving all 
aspects of school and community 
life. 

At the conclusion of these re- 
ports, the Highland Glee Club e 
tertained the audience with music. 
The association then. adjourned 
until two o’clock. 

During the recess period the en- 
tire delegation of sixteen hundred 
were served lunch by the Gaston 


County Parent-Teacher Congress. 
The officers and speakers were 
served dinner by the Gaston 
County teachers. 

The afternoon session was called 
to order by the vice president, Mrs. 
G. E. Davis, principal of the Fair- 
view School, Charlotte. After 
very encouraging remarks by Mrs. 
Davis, she presented the glee club 
of the Winchester High School 
from Monroe. 

Reports were made by repre- 
sentatives from Cleveland, Gas- 
ton, Lincoln, Cabarrus, and Stanly 
county and city units. From these 
reports the delegates gleaned that 
these associations have been un- 
usually active and helpful during 
the year. 

At this time choruses of Fair- 
view and Morgan schools of Char- 
lotte entertained the audience. The 
chairman then presented Mr. T. C. 
Tillman, principal of the Highland 
school, who introduced President 
J. W. Seabrook of the Fayetteville © 
State Normal School. He deliv- 
ered the main address of the aft- 
ernoon on the subject, “Problems 
Confronting Our Schools and How 
the Local Associations May Help 
Solve Them.” 

After music by Catawba county 
schools, Dr. G. E. Davis, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the State Teach- 
ers Association, made a very en- 
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-couraging address on, ‘“Oppor- 
tunities Offered by the State 
Teachers Association.” He spoke 
of the many worthwhile projects 
that had been undertaken and 
 earried out successfully, in spite of 
the fact that the association has 
very limited funds. 

The remainder of the program 
was interspersed with music by 
Mt. Holly school of Gaston County, 
Hopewell school of Union County, 
and by Mr. P. Pearson of Catawba 
County. 

Mr. F. D. Dennis, supervisor of 
~ Rutherford County, made the last 
talk of the session on the subject, 
' “Reading As a Tool For Useful- 
ness in Life’s Work.” This talk 
was full of the latest ideas and 
_ methods of teaching reading in all 
of the grades. 

Mr. U. S. Reynolds of Winston- 
Salem presented the prize to Miss 
Helen Dunlap of Union County, 
the winner of the spelling contest 
_ for seventh grade children. 

Mrs. Aggrey, president, and 
Miss Fannie Beatty, Jeanes Super- 
visor of Union County and chair- 
man of the Program Committee, 
worked untiringly to make this 
session a success. As a result of 
their efforts the best program in 
the history of the organization was 
given. More than sixteen hun- 
- dred people enjoyed this valuable 
program. 


Pan 


Do You Teach French? 


(Continued from Page 9) 


sounds of a few of the symbols, 
adding others gradually, until 
finally all will be learned. 

The main difficulty that the 
French language presents is that 
there is such a great difference in 
what one writes and in what one 
says. In English, we are accus- 
_tomed to pronouncing all the con- 
sonants in the written word. In 
French, that is the exception rath- 
er than the rule. Furthermore, the 
French have their peculiarities of 
word order. Nevertheless, this can 
be mastered if the students are 
taught to reconstruct their Eng- 
glish exercises in the manner of 
the French before translation is 
attempted. Examples: 


(1) Are his brothers here? 
His brothers are they here? 


(2) I saw the doctor’s daugh- 
ter. 


I have seen the daughter of 
the doctor. 


Teaching beginners’ French re- 
quires all the skill that a primary 
teacher has to possess when the 
six-year-old makes his verdant 
debut in school. That primary 
teacher will use sand tables, pic- 
tures, blocks, and all sorts of de- 
vices in order to put over the les- 
sons. And so it can be in the be- 
ginners’ class in French: pictures 
of simple nouns such as a man, a 
woman, a child, the husband and 
the wife, the family, an apple, a 
book, etc., with the French names 
beneath them will increase an in- 
terest in the work and will prove 
a valuable aid in teaching vocabu- 
laries. Where can such pictures be 
obtained? With a little time and 
patience the teacher can make 
them. The beginner’s interest can 
be further enhanced by the use of 
simple French songs and jingles. 
Whether the student is a freshman 
or a junior, he usually delights in 
such diversions from direct study. 


Conversation should be resorted 
to as often as it is convenient, and 
no lesson should be considered 
completed unless some oral work 
has been done. It is true that the 
majority of pupils that study 
French will have occasion to do 
more reading than speaking the 
language; nevertheless, it is to be 
remembered that conversation is 
the most used form of any lan- 
guage and should not be mini- 
mized. 

Often there is a tendency to take 
too much for granted in teaching 
formal grammar. Students can 
define an adjective, a noun, a pro- 
noun, etec., but often there is no 
understanding of the definition. It 
simply means that English gram- 
mar must be taught along with the 
French grammar. Consider the 
lessons that have to do with pos- 
sessive adjectives and possessive 
pronouns: when the student has 
been taught to realize that the 
pronoun takes the place of the 
noun he will use le sien or les leurs 
instead of the adjectives son, or 
leurs as the case might be. The 
same is also true with demonstra- 
tive adjectives and demonstrative 
pronouns. 
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When numbers have been stud- 
ied, it has been the experience of 
the writer to note a delight on the 
part of the students to play num- 
ber games—counting by twos, 
fives; multiplying; counting 
money; reading dates, reading 
prime numbers. 


Letter-writing is also interest- 
ing to many of the students. One 
year, not so long ago, the writer 
started what was called a French 
Contact Club. The students with 
A or B averages were “intro- 
duced” to students living in vari- 
ous sections of France who were 
studying English. Cards and let- 
ters were interchanged and these 
were later read and displayed be- 
fore the class. 


Conjugation of verbs will pre- 
sent a difficulty when ‘“—oir” 
verbs and other irregular verbs 
are taken. But for regular verbs, 
the only trouble seems to be in un- 
derstanding the three _ possible 
translations for each person, such 
as, je pense, I think, I am think- 
ing, I do think. There is a tend- 
ency for students to write, “I am 
thinking’ in French in this man- 
ner: Je swis pensant. 


Partitives present a difficulty in 
that in English the _ partitives, 
“some” and “any,” are often 
omitted and many students don’t 
realize that they (the partitives) 
are understood. Example: She 
bought bread, butter and milk— 
meaning, of course, that she 
bought some bread, some butter, 
and some milk. It can be shown 
that it is highly improbable that 
she bought all of any of the above 
mentioned articles. 


The pronoun “en” and the nega- 
tive partitive each has peculiari- 
ties. Results on checking up are 
often very discouraging, but it 
should be remembered by all who 
are concerned that the students 
are exposed to French one period 
a day, five days per week; the lan- 
guage is not their own, and the ir- 
regularities (idioms, etc.) and pe- 
culiarities (word order, etc.) do 
not register as readily as do the 
parts that resemble our own gram- 
mar. 

Often the question arises: How 
much shall I complete in a year’s 
work? According to the Outline 
Course of Study it can be readily 
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seen what achievements are hoped 
for. But it is a rare thing for 
them to actually be accomplished. 
The mere turning of pages in or- 
der to “cover ground” means noth- 
ing unless the lessons on those 
pages are learned and can be ap- 
plied. Personally, the writer would 
rather cover half the amount 
hoped for and be satisfied that the 
pupils can master that amount 
than to cover three-fourths of the 


text and have the guilty conscience 
of having done a.poor job. That, 
of course, is just a matter of opin- 
ion. 

Nevertheless, the situation 
shown to exist by the Placement 
Tests at the University of North 
Carolina exists at every Negro 
college in North Carolina. There 
is no reason to believe that the 
condition is better. The problem 
cannot be solved by teachers alone. 
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Officials must show a constructive 
interest, especially in making 
French an elective which is at the 
same time selective. Parents will 
have to learn that the school peo- 
ple are better able to judge what 
courses the students should pur- 
sue. When all of that is done, our 
colleges should look for better pre- 
pared pupils to enroll in the ad- 
vanced French classes, but not un- 
til then. 





Roll of Units Reporting 100% Membership for 1935-36 


Schools reporting 100% membership are here given, though belonging to units not so registered. Errors 
will be gladly corrected and any omissions will be inserted in March issue. Remember the only means this office 
has of determining if a school is eligible to this list is by your statement on the ROSTER sheet. 

CRAVEN COUNTY 
West Street High School 


ALAMANCE COUNTY 
Jordan-Sellers School 


ANSON COUNTY 


Anson County Training School 


BEAUFORT COUNTY 


Beaufort County High School 


Washington High School 
BERTIE COUNTY 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


State Normal School 


South Side School 
E. E. Smith High School 
Cumberland County Training School 


CURRITUCK COUNTY 


Bertie County Training School 


BLADEN COUNTY 
Bladen County Unit 


BRUNSWICK COUNTY 
Brunswick County Training School 


BUNCOMBE COUNTY 
Stephens-Lee High School 
Stephens-Lee Elementary 
Hill Street Hlementary 
Burton Street Elementary 
Livingston Street Elementary 
Allen Home 

BURKE COUNTY 
Olive Hill High School 


CABARRUS COUNTY 
Logan High School 
Barber Scotia Junior College 
Cabarrus County Unit 
CAMDEN COUNTY 
Camden County Unit 


CARTERET COUNTY 


Beaufort High School 
Morehead City High School 


CATAWBA COUNTY 


Ridgeview High School 
Newton-Conover School 
Catawba County Unit 


CHOWAN COUNTY 
Edenton High School 


CLEVELAND COUNTY 


Cleveland County High School 
Lawndale School 


COLUMBUS COUNTY 
Whiteville High School 
Johnson High School 
Columbus County Training School 
Hallsboro School 
Aeme School 
Bolton School 
Fair Bluff 
Artesia 


Currituck County Elementary Schools 
Snowden High School 


DARE COUNTY 
Dare County Unit (Manteo) 


DAVIDSON COUNTY 
Dunbar High School 


DUPLIN COUNTY 
Douglass High School 
Wallace High School 
Rose Hill School 
Kenansville High School 


DURHAM COUNTY 
N. C. College for Negroes 
Lyon Park 
James A. Whitted 
Pearson HPlementary 
Walltown 
Hillside Park 
Kast Durham 


EDGECOMBE COUNTY 


Edgecombe County Rural Schools 
Booker T. Washington High School 
Lincoln School 

Annie W. Holland School 

Tarboro City Schools 


FORSYTH COUNTY 


Winston-Salem Teachers College 
Atkins High School 

Columbian Heights Elementary 
Fourteenth Street School 
Kimberly Park School 
Woodland Avenue School 
Forsyth County Unit 


GASTON COUNTY 


Bessemer City High School 
Gastonia City Schools 
Gaston County Unit 


GATES COUNTY 
Gates County Training School 


GRANVILLE COUNTY 
Mary Potter High School 


GUILFORD COUNTY 


J. C. Price School 

J. B. Dudley High School 
Washington Street Primary School 
Washington Street Grammar School 
Percy Street School 

Brown Summit 

Poplar Grove 

Bass Chapel 

William Penn High School 
Palmer Memorial Junior College 
Fairview Hlementary School 


HARNETT COUNTY 


Harnett County Training School 
Shaw Town School 


HENDERSON COUNTY 
Hendersonville City Schools 


HERTFORD COUNTY 


Hertford County Unit 
Waters Training School 
Ahoskie High School 


HOKE COUNTY 
Raeford High School 


HYDE COUNTY 


Swansboro High School 
Hyde County Unit 


IREDELL COUNTY 


Morningside High School 
Iredell County Unit 


JOHNSTON COUNTY 


Johnston County Training School 
Richard B. Harrison High School 
Short Journey School 


JONES COUNTY 
Jones County Training School 


LEE COUNTY 
Lee County Teachers Association 


LENOIR COUNTY 
Kinston City Unit 


LINCOLN COUNTY 
Lincoln County Unit 


MARTIN COUNTY 
Williamston High School 


MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
Biddlevile Elementary School 
Alexander Street Elementary School 
Morgan Blementary School 
Fairview Elementary School 
Isabella Wyche Elementary School 
Myers Street Hlementary School 
Second Ward High School 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
Peabody Academy 


MOORE COUNTY 
Pinckney High School 
West Southern Pines High School 
Berkley High School 
Lincoln Park School 


NASH COUNTY 
Middlesex School 


NEW HANOVER COUNTY 
Williston High and Industrial School 
Williston Primary School 
Peabody Elementary School 
New Hanover County Unit 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 
Seaboard High School 
Jackson School 
Woodland School 
Pendleton High School 
Northampton County Unit 


ONSLOW COUNTY 


Jacksonville School 
Georgetown High School 
Onslow County Unit 


ORANGE COUNTY 
Orange County Training School 


PAMLICO COUNTY 
Pamlico County Training School (Bayboro) 


PENDER COUNTY 
Pender County Training School 
Pender County Unit 

PERSON COUNTY 
Roxboro High School 
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Greenville Graded and Industrial School 
Pitt County Training School 


POLK COUNTY 
Tryon-Saluda Unit 


RICHMOND COUNTY 
Rockingham High School 
Capital High Way High School 


ROBESON COUNTY 


Robeson County Training School 
Red Springs School 

Redstone Academy 

Lumberton City School 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 


Washington High School 
Douglass High School 


ROWAN COUNTY 


Rowan County Unit 
Price High School 
Monroe Street School 
Lincoln School 


RUTHERFORD COUNTY 
Rutherford County Unit 


SAMPSON COUNTY 
Sampson County Training School 
Sampson County Teachers Association 


STANLY COUNTY 
Stanly County Training School 


TYRRELL COUNTY 
Tyrrell County Training School 


UNION COUNTY 
Winchester Avenue High School 


WAKE COUNTY 
Crosby-Garfield Hlementary School 
Oberlin Elementary School 
Washington High School 
Washington Elementary School 
Lucille Hunter School 
Berry O’Kelley High School 
Wakefield-Zebulon High School 
Wake Forest High School 
Shotwell School 


WARREN COUNTY 
John R. Hawkins High School 
Warren County Training School 
Warren County Unit 
WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Pantego High School 
Belhaven School 
WAYNE COUNTY 
Goldsboro City Unit 
Carver High School 
Fremont Unit 
WILSON COUNTY 
Wilson High School 
Elm City School 
Stantonburgh Street Elementary School 
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Who will celebrate, this spring, the thirty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the Palmer Memorial Institute 
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The Postdlarn Bids Adieu 


ep 


FELLOW OFFICERS AND TEACHERS 
OF THE NORTH CAROLINA NEGRO TEACHERS ASSOCIATION: 


My second term expires at your annual meeting to be held in Raleigh on March 25, 
26, 27, 1937; and I am saying this word of farewell to the office of presidency, which I have 
tried to fill with courage, enthusiasm, dignity and unselfish activities in forwarding the 
cause of Negro education within our State. 


We have tried to do the following main things during this administration: 


1. We have made an attempt to be heard by the powers that be, in behalf of an 
increase in the salaries of the teachers of North Carolina. 


. We have contacted practically every superintendent in the State to try to increase 
the transportation facilities for Negro school children. 


bo 


2. We have contacted the Governor and the present legislators to try to increase the 
appropriations to Negro schools and colleges. 


4. We have written personal letters to 170 senators and assemblymen, asking them 
to support legislation to provide funds for graduate scholarships to Negro boys 
and girls. 

5. We have attended and delivered addresses at three regional meetings, also we 
have cooperated to the letter with Dr. G. E. Davis, Executive Secretary, and 
Mr. Hugh V. Brown, State Organizer of District Units, in the organization of 
these districts. 


6. We have used the splendid Executive Committee which you selected and their 
cooperation has made our term of office understanding, profitable and happy. 


We have tried to impress upon the North Carolina Negro College Conference the 
necessity of requiring more efficient preparation, especially in English, for admis- 
sion to Negro schools and colleges. 


oo 


We have cooperated, from the very beginning, and worked in conjunction with 
Mr. Newbold, and have had his unstinted support in our outreach to those who 
hold in their hands the destiny of public education in North Carolina. 


9. We have disregarded the tradition of a president’s address at the annual meeting. 
Our administration has been one of hard work, and if we have failed to get the 
results which will show for themselves, it will not be due to lack of persistence, 
enthusiasm and optimism. 

We are bringing to you for inspiration and information a former president of 
the National Educational Association, Dr. W. A. Sutton of Atlanta, Georgia, and 
the president of the National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools, Mrs. 
Willa A. Burch of Washington, D. C. 


10. Last, but not least, we have tried to emphasize the necessity of teaching Negro 
youth in North Carolina the fundamental principles of living. 


We have visited the county associations and talked to individual teacher groups 
and parent-teacher groups here, there and everywhere; and we have emphasized 
the necessity of knowing how to work hard, to live upright lives, and to keep faith 
in ourselves, in our neighbors, and in our God. 


It has been a great joy to labor with the Executive Secretary and others who have 
been close to the Association’s interests. I shall leave you not to be absent from your 
ranks in the future, but to be more vitally interested in the work of the presidents who 
will follow. 


God bless you all, is the prayer of 


Your obedient servant, 
CHARLOTTE HAWKINS BROWN. 
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Lets Face the Problem 


By GEORGE A. HALL 


Science Instructor, Winston-Salem Teachers College, Winston-Salem 


the knowledge of what 

is right and ought to be 
& || done, has not the vital 
push within itself, to 
cause the actual doing 
of what is supposedly 
right, and ought to be done. It 
seems that some other spark, push, 
urge, motive, call it what you will, 
is needed beside the mere know- 
ledge of facts. Our educational 
procedures furnish at least one 
good such case. We know what 
ought to be done, we teach what 
ought to be done, and yet we do 
not apply that knowledge for our 
own benefit. We visit institutions, 
penal and psychiatric, study the 
inmates, come away shaking our 
heads, and with some definite con- 
clusions, yet from a_ practical 
standpoint we do little or nothing 
about our findings. We marvel at 
the increasingly large number of 
inmates suffering from mental or 
so-called nervous conditions, we 
know and teach the known causes 
of such conditions, but what does 
the system do, in trying to allevi- 
ate the appalling situation! 

We have found that many so- 
called nervous conditions actually 
begin in childhood, so we teach and 
emphasize the need of the right 
environmental conditions, for nor- 
mal wholesome growth. We have 
gone beyond that, by teaching the 
need and importance of adequate 
prenatal care. All this so that the 
child may be well born, and may 
develop normally, because of the 
good early start he was given. Yet, 
when that same child comes to 
school, we seem to forget all about 
normal development. We, at least, 
forget that to develop normally, 
means and includes a wholesome 
development of one’s nervous 
mechanism. We proceed to sub- 
ject his mind to all types of 
strains, stresses, emotional ten- 
sions, and under our existing type 
of civilization, is there any wonder 
that minds snap, that nervous 
cases are so high! True, educa- 
tional procedures do not produce 


I N practice, it seems that 


, 
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the cases without other assistance, 
but nevertheless they play a part. 


Study the following pictures, 
painted for us by psychologists, 
and see if there is not a serious 
challenge confronting us. First, 
they tell us that from our children 
now in schools, are destined to 
come the future inmates of our in- 
stitutions, penal and psychiatric. 
Next, they tell us that of some 
thirty millions of children now in 
school, some million and a half will 
at some time be cases for mental 
and psychiatry institutions. Those 
two views of the subject certainly 
are not pleasant to contemplate. 
What can we do to alleviate mat- 
ters is our problem. Industries 
and the vocations are doing their 
bit by use of placement tests, vo- 
cational guidances and other such 
devices. What can our schools 
themselves do is our concern. 
True, we teach others what to do, 
is there any lesson in it for our- 
selves? 

Theoretically, we are doing our 
part, but is there a practical side 
for us, or not? Would a child’s 
training be so disastrously defi- 
cient, if under systematic arrange- 
ment we plan a program to teach 
him in four years what we are not 
attempting to squeeze into three 
or even two? At least we would be 
doing our part toward helping that 
million and a half from becoming 
mental patients. It is also true 
that the system was good enough 


*« * 





@ The singing heart of a child is 
a priceless gift to the world, to be 
guarded and cherished. People 
searching vainly for the fountain 
of youth may find restoration in 
the blithe laughter of a child, 
poured out freely from pure deep 
waters of joy. It is the adult’s 
privilege as parent, teacher, friend 
to care for this treasure, to see 
that little children have the guid- 
ance and protection, the freedom 
and justice that will keep the mu- 
sic ringing in their lives. 

—Lydia Lion Roberts. 
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for our foreparents, but is not the 
essence of progress one of change, 
constructive change? Under the 
present system, are there not suf- 
ficient failures to warrant a 
change? 

The following excerpts, quoted 
from a report of Kandel, of the 
University of Columbia, who has 
been doing researches for the ad- 
vancement of teaching, are quite 
interesting and worthy of thought. 

“The success of our educational 
system should no longer be meas- 
ured in terms of those who fail or 
pass in examinations, but by the 
degree to which it has been able 
to discover abilities and needs of 
pupils, and the extent to which we 
can provide for them the best type 
of education from which they can 
profit. 

“Dividing the pupils into those 
who have passed and those who 
have failed, and setting up a cur- 
riculum as a hurdle to be over- 
come, is not the task of our educa- 
tion of today. 

“School examinations are a na- 
tional concern because of the dan- 
ger to social stability which may 
result from educational and voca- 
tional maladjustment.” 

What are we going to do about 
the problem confronting us? We 
know that entirely too many adults 
are suffering from nervous condi- 
tions; that the economic loss from 
these diseases is enormous; that 
these diseases are precipitated by 
prolonged and excessive strains, 
twists, tensions of one kind or an- 
other. Would a reduction of the 
strains, tensions, distortions asso- 
ciated with getting an education, 
enable a child to grow up with a 
more wholesome nervous mechan- 
ism? If we reduced our daily load, 
would it help to save that million 
and a half psychologists predict 
will at some time be cases for psy- 
chiatrists? Would a lessened em- 
phasis on those techniques whose 
contribution to the total pattern, 
(from a practical standpoint), is 
not pertinent, disastrously ruin 
one’s education ? 
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An Announcement of Vital Importance To All Teachers 
“WE ARE ALL ARTISTS” 


By JUANITA MCDOUGALD 


Division of Instructional Service, State Department of Hducation 


E Are All Artists,” a mo- 
tion picture directed by 
Alon Bement and pro- 
duced by the Harmon 
Foundation with the co- 


Ce 
Sh operation of the Na- 
tional Alliance of Art 


and Industry, is now available in 
16 millimeter silent film for art 
schools, colleges, public and pri- 
vate schools, museums, clubs and 
other groups interested in study- 
ing the relationship between mod- 
ern life and art expression. It is 
in three reels and may be accom- 
panied by cued victrola music. 
“Making an art theory visually 
tangible by motion pictures has of- 
fered many unique problems,” 
said Mr. Bement. ‘Probably one 
of the greatest was gathering to- 
gether the exact sets we wanted to 
vitalize our subject matter. We 


searched everywhere for a beau- 
tiful waterfall and finally found 
one in North Carolina that was 
photographically possible and an- 
swered the requirements from an 
art point of view. As the film 
starts with the premise that every- 
one loves beauty, we had to find 
a number of forms that are uni- 
versally accepted as beautiful— 
the swan, the waterfall, the ballet 
dancer, and the diver are some 
that we used. We almost gave up 
the possibility of a well-developed 
horse until we had the opportunity 
to photograph Gallant Fox in Ken- 
tucky. 

“More than fifty individuals or 
organizations had to be enlisted to 
help in furnishing either their time 
or materials for the film. Museums, 
department stores, manufacturing 
companies, designers and others 
gave exceptional codperation be- 


cause they were all so interested 
in this type of project.” 

Some of the artists who worked 
with Mr. Bement were John Vas- 
sos, Margaret Bourke-White, Isa- 
bel Croce and Ray Patten. 

The three reels of this lovely 
film have been purchased by Mr. 
G. H. Ferguson of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
along with a sixteen millimeter 
projector. It is planned that this 
film will be presented to various 
Negro groups when the proper ar- 
rangements can be made free of 
cost. Those interested in using the 
film and projector must be able to 
present a certificate showing that 
they have a qualified trained per- 
son to operate the machine. 

Those interested should write to 
Miss Juanita McDougald, State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Letter To State Legislature’s Appropriations Committee 


To The Members of The 
Joint Appropriations Committee 
North Carolina General Assembly. 


GREETINGS: 

We, the members of the Negro 
College Conference, in session at 
Livingstone College, January 30, 
1937, beg leave to express to you 
our deep concern over the inade- 
quacy of the amount proposed for 
our five State schools and colleges 
for Negroes. The aggregates of 
$215,000 for maintenance, recom- 
mended for these five schools is far 
below the real need for effective 
work in Negro education. 

The advancement of the State of 
North Carolina is limited in pro- 
portion as opportunity for leader- 
ship afforded by these colleges is 
curtailed. Adequate financial sup- 
port is their chief need, 

Realizing that it ig within your 
power to eliminate the differential 
in salaries based on standard cer- 


tificates required of North Caro- 
lina teachers regardless of race, 
we, the members of the Negro Col- 
lege Conference in session at Liv- 
ingstone College January 30, 1937, 
do beg that you consider the in- 
creased costs of living and the ex- 
pense of education which recognize 
no color line, to the extent that the 
appropriation for public school sal- 
aries be increased so that public of- 
ficials may pay to properly quali- 
fied Negro teachers the salaries 
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@ How does your yoice sound to 
others? If you cup your ears with 
both hands, pressing the ears for- 
ward slightly, and speak, you’ll 
have a pretty good idea. And you 
will be surprised how different 
your words sound. Radio perform- 
ers often test themselves this way 
just before a program. 


—Louise Paine Benjamin 
in Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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commensurate with their training, » 


qualifications, and efficiency. 
Respectfully submitted, 
A. ELDER, Secretary 
N. H. Harris, President 


Members of the Conference: 

Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege, Greensboro 

North Carolina College for Ne- 
groes, Durham 

Winston-Salem Teachers College 

Elizabeth City State Normal 
School 

State Normal School, Fayette- 


ville 

Palmer Memorial Institute, Se- 
dalia 

Barber-Secotia Junior College, 
Concord 


Shaw University, Raleigh 

Livingstone College, Salisbury 

St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh 

Bennett College, Greensboro 

Johnson C. Smith University, 
Charlotte 


es 
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The Purpose of Ertra-Curricular Activities 
In a Small High School 


HE supreme goal of any 
school, large or small in 


oT a democracy, is the pro- 


© || duction of citizens. The 

modern objective of 

education is broader 

than ever before in the history of 
education. 

The function of the school for- 
merly, was rather restrictive and 
simple. It aided in the develop- 
ment of the citizens by establishing 
the fundamentals of his intellec- 
tual equipment. The three R’s 
were taught. Its task was clean 
cut and precise; its methods few 
and definite; there were no prob- 
lems of curriculum content or ex- 
tra-curricular activities as we 
know such today. Little by little, 
step by step, the complexities of 
modern life have forced an ever 
widening field of activity upon the 
school. 

This wide field of activities 
which is not provided for in the 
school’s main curriculum may be 
called extra-curricular activities, 
which have a main purpose in the 
small high school. Some authors 
believe that extra-curricular acti- 
vities should grow out of the main 
curriculum and return to enrich it, 
which the writer hardily agrees. 
When the two can be so interwoven 
the best results will be obtained in 
fulfilling the school’s main objec- 
tive. 

The writer believes that the 
small high school has a great place 
for extra-curricular activities, due 
to the fact, that most small high 
schools are found in rural com- 
munities where little opportunity 
is offered for direction of outer 
school activities of boys and girls. 
theaters, museums, parks, etc., 
which will be a help in outer school 
activities of students, not saying 
that these will direct their activi- 
ties in the right source. 

Social contacts are peculiarly 
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fundamental to citizenship in a 
democratic “melting pot’ like 
America. The social life of the 
home is reduced; that of the neigh- 
borhood and community is greatly 
restricted; commercialized amuse- 
ment and recreations furnish dan- 
gerous substitutes. One of the 
great future purposes of extra- 
curricular activities in the small 
high school is to shape an adequate 
and workable social policy and de- 
vise activities that will secure de- 
sirable values. Ethical principles 
can be taught but students must 
experience ethical situations, make 
ethical choices, be led, influenced, 
guided into right ethical reactions 
if a high ethical citizenship is to 
result. If this is to be accomp- 
lished, the small high school must 
here also explore uncharted seas 
and capture a new world. 


Our students must acquire ade- 
quate training for our civilization, 
else we perish and our education 
will be to no purpose. The school 
starts early in life and gets all; it 
has a better opportunity, there- 
fore, than any other institution to 
develop a rational, sane, emotional 
control. Social, ethical, and emo- 
tional characteristics determine 
one’s character. If the small high 
school through its curriculum, and 
extra-curricular activities could 
develop these characteristics in the 
right way it would become the 
great American laboratory of char- 
acter. To no other institution in 
American life is such an opportu- 
nity for building character offered, 
and on no other institution in 
American life does such heavy re- 
sponsibility rest. The small high 
school must through its organiza- 
tion produce citizens of character, 
through no better way can this be 
done than through the purpose of 
its extra-curricular activities. 

In extra-curricular activities 
come many social situations, eth- 


ical choices, and emotional states 
that inherently affect character. 
Extra-curricular activities of this 
type properly directed and super- 
vised, furnish to educational lead- 
ers a powerful agency for social, 
ethical, emotional and character 
training. No other activities in 
our educational program give op- 
portunity for such direct and pow- 
erful training of the character- 
istics that make for good citizen- 
ship. If it be true that the objec- 
tive of modern education is good 
citizenship and that the school 
must increasingly supply labora- 
tory training in social, ethical, 
emotional, and character values, 
then education will find in the 
modern “American System” of ex- 
tra-curricular activities its great- 
est agents. 

John Dewey defined education as 
“the reconstruction of experiences 
giving it a more socialized value,” 
the way was pointed out for the 
development of the modern “acti- 
vity” school procedure and the 
“activity curricula.” Such school 
procedures and curricular may now 
be defined upon the basis of a phil- 
osophy of education and an edu- 
cational psychology that are in 
consistent harmony in making pur- 
poseful activities and experiences 
the basic factors in education. 
Education is a succession of ex- 
periences by which grow in power 
and efficiency to participate in all of 
the activities of a wholesome and 
satisfying life. 

Extra-curricular activities and 
experiences have to be chosen 
which are practically possible un- 
der the conditions of the particular 
class or school in a particular com- 
munity. Among such experiences 
as are possible those must be chosen 
which inherently include opportu- 
nity for growth. Some experiences 
are highly educative in possibility, 
others are much less so. To select 
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wisely, the teacher must be clearly 
aware, not only of the principles 
which he is to apply of the goals to 
be achieved and the contributions 
of the extra-curricular activities to 
growth in achieving such goals, but 
he must also use good judgment in 
eliminating unfruitful activities 
and choosing those that contribute 
to growth and lead on to new ex- 
periences that are fruitful. 

Dr. Cyr and others in his book 
titled “The Small High School At 
Work” points out the following 
dangers in activities without prop- 
er leadership: 


Although activities are latent with 
values, they also are latent with dan- 
gers. Without proper leadership and 
guidance they may easily provide op- 
portunities for low ideals, questionable 
if not immoral behavior, and episodes 
which will discredit both the school 
and the activity itself. To eliminate 
the bad and realize the good in present 
activities is a real challenge for all 
schools. Another challenge is found in 
situations where there is a lack of or- 
ganized activities. Many school dis- 
ciplinary problems such as congregat- 
ing in the halls and toilets, sex prob- 
lems, horse play and practical jokes, 
destruction of school property, gamb- 
ling, and similar problems may indicate 
that pupils do not have sufficient whole- 
some pursuits to use up their energies. 
Many undesirable out of school groups 
also may result from the same cause. 
One way of eliminating gangs and fra- 
ternities is to provide interesting group 
experiences in the school. Still anoth- 
er challenge is alertness in discovering 
when an experience ceases to be educa- 
tive for any individual participant. 
Mimeographing, rehearsing, training, 
getting advertisements, typing, and 
similar tasks can very quickly reach the 
point of diminishing returns for any 
given individual. * 


From the writer’s experiences 
there has been very little accom- 
plished in the way of encouraging 
and controlling extra-curricular 
activities in small high schools. 
This is one of the reasons. which 
led the writer to use the subject 
which heads this article. It seems 
that there has not been a purpose 
set up for such activities in the 
small school, with faculty or stu- 
dents. When there is no purpose 
in mind there is no goal to be 
reached. The lack of preparation 
and organization of extra-curricu- 
lar activities in a large majority of 
the small high schools can be at- 


*¥ Langitt, R. aes 
N. W., 
309. 


Cyr, F. W., and Newsom, 
“The Small High School at Work,” p. 
American Book Co., 1936. 


tributed to the following causes or 
facts: (1) sponsors lack prepara- 
tion for their work, (2) literature 
based on conditions and practices 
in larger schools, (3) limited num- 
ber of pupils enrolled, (4) few 
teachers, (5) teacher tenure short, 
(6) heavy teaching load, (7) lim- 
ited finance, (8) conservative ideas 
of the community. 

The supervisor or sponsor of 
extra-curricular activities should 
encourage initiative and self-direc- 
tion. All persons concerned should 
be such as to encourage interest, 
initiative, and responsibility. This 
can be accomplished if all persons 
concerned can be made to feel per- 
sonally responsible for the success 
of the activity. In a small high 
school there should be a schedule 
made for the extra-curricular acti- 
vities. When this is done it will 
help develop and keep interest, be- 
cause students and sponsor will 
know exactly the hour, and the day 
certain activities are to take place. 


We have often heard the ques- 
tion asked, ““What does it mean to 
be educated?” We are passing 
through a great.educational experi- 
ence in this present age. Students 
are clamoring for admission to 
high school and college. There is a 
tremendous sacrifice made by indi- 
viduals to obtain this thing called 
“education.” Society turns a 
searching gaze upon the product 
of our schools, demanding that the 
young men and young women 
upon whom the school has placed 
its seal measure up to the needs of 
a democracy. The students them- 
selves expect the schools to pre- 
pare them for a complete life. 

Book learning is not education. 
Education is a training by which 
a man gains control over his intel- 
lectual processes, his emotions, 
and his acts. He learns how to 
earn a living, how to develop his 
personality, how to enjoy life in 


the right way ; how to share in civic - 


responsibilities, by which he builds 
a strong character governed by 
worthy habits. As some writer 
has said “Education is not getting 
or having; it is becoming.” In this 
concept of education the school 
trains not merely scholars but citi- 
zens who will be a force for good 
in the community. The standard 
of formal education is not lowered; 
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rather it is strengthened by some- 
thing in addition, namely; those 
educative factors we consider as 
extra-curricular activities. 

Many educators agree on the 
value of student participation in 
school activities since the extra- 
curricular program definitely sets 
as its goal training in social and 
civic responsibilities. School life 
must be made real life. Students 
must meet and solve real life prob- 
lems that there may be raised up 
a generation with enlightened in- 
telligence and wills, self-deter- 
mined in the choice of the worthy. 
One of the main tasks of the small 
high school is to organize and ad- 
minister wisely these activities 
that they may fulfill their high 
mission. 

The social life of the school is a 
fundamental force in education. Man 
does not live in isolation, but in con- 
stant contact with others in his work, 
his play and his discharge of civic du- 
ties. As ‘“‘no man is sufficient unto 
himself alone,’ so is his life enriched, 
as he learns to be a cooperative unit 
in the world’s work. Every country 
needs citizens with a community sense; 
citizens who can think in terms larger 


than their own individual needs; citi- 
zens who have vision. ** 


Through extra-curricular activi- 
ties in the small high schools we 
should be able to answer to the fol- 
lowing verse: 


“God give us men! the times demand 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, 
and willing hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not 
kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot 
buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not 
lie; ; 

Men who can stand before a demogogue 
and condemn his treacherous flat- 
teries without winking; 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above 
the fog 

In public duty and in private think- 
ines ey 

In the school the social life is 
an agency in perpetuating and 
strengthening ideals of democracy 
and equality of opportunity which 
our educational system represents — 
and expresses more faithfully than 
does any other institution that our 
national life has developed. Final- 
ly the social life developed through 

** Maude I. Doeblin—Recreation Versus De- 


linquency, “School and Society,” Noy. 20, 1920. 
j Poem by J. G. Holland. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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College Conference Meets At Salisbury 


Livingstone College Host To Convention of State Leaders 


HE ninth annual session 
of the North Carolina 
Negro College Confer- 

® || ence was held Satur- 
day, Jan. 30, at Living- 
stone College, with all 
institutions in the State 


represented by presidents, regis- 


trars, or deans, 76 being in at- 
tendance. Mutual problems and 


_ affairs were discussed. 


Elizabeth City was selected for 
the 1938 meeting place, and the 
following officers were elected: 
Dean S. D. Williams of Elizabeth 
City State Normal, president; F. 
P. Daniel, treasurer of Shaw Uni- 
versity, vice-president; Dean A. 
Elder of the N. C. State College for 
Negroes, secretary; and President 
W. J. Trent of Livingstone, treas- 
urer. 

The meeting was presided over 
by Prof. Nelson Harris, of the 
State Department of public in- 
struction, and Dean Elder was sec- 
retary. 

Presidents of eight colleges were 
in attendance: H. L. McCrorey of 
Johnson C. Smith; David Jones of 


Bennett; F. D. Bluford of A. and 
ieeek ek Daniel of Shaws J.°W. 
Seabrook of Fayetteville State 
Normal; Charlotte Hawkins Brown 
of Palmer Memorial; Dean L. S. 
Cozart of Barber-Scotia Junior 
College, and Dr. W. J. Trent, head 
of Livingstone. 

The theme of the meeting was 
“A Guidance Program Suitable for 
the Small College.” The follow- 
ing discussions resulted: 

“Terms and Concepts,” Dr. 
Flemmie P. Kittrell, Bennett Col- 
lege for Women. 

“Assembling Facts,’ Dr. R. C. 
Minor, Livingstone College. 

“Means of Imparting Informa- 
tion,” Dean J. L. Tilley, Shaw Uni- 
versity. 

“Analysis of Individual and 
Counseling,” Percy D. Young, St. 
Augustine’s College. 

“Placement and Follow-up,” Nel- 
son H. Harris, State department of 
public instruction. 

“Administrative Organization,” 
Dean L. S. Cozart, Barber-Scotia 
Junior College. 

“Records,” Dean J. B. MacRae, 
Fayetteville State Normal School. 


“Bibliography,” Dean R. G. 
Rush, North Carolina College for 
Negroes. 

Reports of special committees 
were given as follows: 

Code, Dean W. T. Gibbs, A. and 
T. College, chairman. 

Special Educational Activities, 
Dean S. D. Williams, Elizabeth 
City State Normal School, chair- 
man. 

Admission of Graduates of Non- 
Standard High Schools to College, 
N. H. Harris, State department of 
public instruction, chairman. 

Articulation Between High 
School and College in English, B. 
L. Woodruff, Johnson C. Smith 
University, chairman. 

Lyceum Programs, President H. 
L. McCrorey, Johnson C. Smith 
University, chairman. 

Teacher Administration, Dr. R. 
L. Anderson, Johnson C. Smith 
University, chairman. 

Athletics, Dean W. T. Gibbs, A. 
and T. College, chairman. 

Resolutions were adopted ex- 
pressing appreciation for the en- 
tertainment provided by Living- 
stone. 


A Message From Western District 


DEAR CO-WORKERS: 

It may be of interest to know 
that we are having some definite 
and also encouraging promises of 
contributions, from different units 
in our district, to the “Century of 
Progress Movement” and I trust 
that all of our forty-two Western 
Counties will be represented in 
this “State Effort’? which will be 
staged in Durham in April. The 
desire of those having the arrange- 
ment of the “Centennial” in charge 
is to have, among other things, a 
“Pageant” in which 2,000 white 
children and one thousand Negro 
children will participate. I do not 
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know the exact date of the cele- 
bration. 

It has been impossible to give 
“specifications” for the various ar- 
ticles requested: Scrapbooks, Post- 
ers, Calendars, Essays, Poetry, 
Art, Play Writing and Declama- 
tion Contests. “The Time Limit” 
for completion and handing in 
your contribution to your “State 
Committeeman,” who may be 
found in your district, varies from 
January 15th to February 22d. 
Please find out the time limit on 
your contribution. Our chief hope 
is that you may be able to qualify 
for one of the State prizes. In case 


you fail to get your contribution 
completed in time for the “‘Centen- 
nial,’ we shall be glad to use all 
works of merit in our district 
meeting at Statesville. Don’t fail 
to call upon this office for any help 
that it is possible for us to give. 
We are at your service. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Attorney J. A. Atkins, Teach- 
ers’ College, Winston. 
Prof. I. H. Miller, Livingston 
College, Salisbury. 


Dr. Thomas A. Long, Johnson 
C. Smith University, Charlotte. 
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Mrs. Mary C. Holliday, Super- 
visor, Statesville. 

Prof. P. E. Copening, Morgan- 
ton. 

Mrs. Rose D. Aggrey, Super- 
visor, Salisbury. 

Prof. S. E. Duncan, East Spen- 
cer. 

Prof. Frank Tolliver, 
ville. 

Prof. J. H. Davis, Sylvia. 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES 


District Contact Committee— 
Mrs. Ethel Marish, Stephens-Lee 
High School, Asheville, N. C. 

Local Arrangement Committee 
—Statesville meeting, Prof. Frank 
Tolliver, Statesville, N. C. 

Committee on Exhibits—States- 
ville meeting, Mrs. Mary C. Holli- 
day, Statesville, N. C. 

Moving Picture Committee— 
Statesville meeting, Mrs. L. S. 
Herring, S. Lee High School, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

Steering Committee—Statesville 
meeting, Prof..L. H. Hall, Salis- 
bury, Na: 

All chairmen will please enlarge 
their committees. Select any work- 
er in our district. 

You will observe that I have 
mentioned two very important 
committees for the Statesville 
meeting, ‘‘“A Moving Picture Com- 
mittee” and a “Committee on Ex- 
hibits.” While our Governor is 
thinking in terms of a ‘‘World- 
Fair” for North Carolina, we 
should be ambitious enough to 
“VISION” a moving picture scene 
which will show the progress and 
the improvement of our colleges, 
high schools, denominational 
schools and elementary schools 
during the past century. Lantern 
slides are not bad. 

Our exhibits: Progress shown 
in epochs of 20-years each will be 
most instructive and interesting. 
Five convenient class rooms at our 
Statesville meeting may be pro- 
vided to house the exhibits—each 
class room may contain the ex- 
hibits of a particular epoch. 

Our Executive Committee, Dis- 
trict Organizer and the Chairmen 
of our various committees will be 
of great service to me if they will 
let me know of the “feasibility” 
and also the “possibility” of such 
a plan for our Statesville meeting. 
Expense of pictures and exhibits 


States- 
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Should Business Education Be 
Offered In Negro High Schools 
In North Carolina? 


By C. TINSLEY WILLIS 
North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham 


~™ HE question, ‘Should busi- 
ness education be offered in 
Negro high schools in North 
Carolina?” has been asked from 
time to time by many persons in- 
terested in the general welfare of 
the Negro in North Carolina. If 
the Negro is to better himself eco- 
nomically and socially a general sur- 
vey course in business knowledge 
and practice should be prescribed 
in every type of curriculum offered 
in the high school. 

A survey of the State will show 
that business training is only of- 
fered in a limited number of Negro 
high schools. For the most part 
the training in business education 
is of minor importance. In most 
instances there is only one instruc- 
tor teaching courses in shorthand, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping, with 
no regard to the needs of the com- 
munity or any definite plan. Such 
allied courses as economic geogra- 
phy, commercial law, salesmanship, 
office training, etc., are not offered. 
The reason is obvious, as it is im- 
possible for one teacher to handle a 
full commercial program. In the 
second place there seems to be no 
encouragement from the Depart- 
ment of Education or on the part 
of the principals to plan Business 
Education. A further study indi- 
cated that where commercial train- 
ing was offered it was looked upon 
as a course of study where pupils 
might follow if they had failed in 
other courses in the schools. Of 
course if the commercial training 
is taught in such a light, it is well 
that high schools do not offer Busi- 
ness Education. For the best in- 
terest of the race, the training 
should be given with the utmost 
care, and only qualified instructors 
should be obtained. 





will be borne by each unit partici- 
pating—its own pictures and ex- 
hibits. 

Kindly let me hear from you. 


Since it is the purpose of this 
article to suggest the importance 
of Business Education, the writer 
shall refer briefly to some of the 
practical problems, and further 
suggest the type of training for 
the high schools. As everybody 
has to face economic problems re- 
gardless the type of vocation fol- 
lowed, thus it is imperative that 
young people be trained to meet 
the practical aspects of providing 
for a living. Thus it is worth con- 
sidering what Business Education 
can do for the consumer, whereas 
the emphasis has always been 
placed, in most instances, on what 
profit can a business-trained per- 
son earn from the consumer. Busi- 
ness Education also may be planned 
from a social point of view in order 
to provide a general cultural back- 
ground in the high school pupil. 


PLANNING THE CURRICULUM 


In the first place, there should 
be a study of the local business oc- 
cupational needs and the possibility 
of pupils obtaining employment, as 
the vocational business courses in 
a commercial set-up in a manufac- 
turing section will differ in kind to 
some extent from those offered in 
a financial section. For example, 
the pupils in a manufacturing or 
financial section are more likely to 
secure employment than pupils in 
a non-manufacturing or non-finan- 
cial section. In case of the latter 
section, commercial courses should 
be planned chiefly from a consumer 
point of view. 

In general, the commercial 
course for all communities should 
be so planned as to provide a gen- 
eral cultural background in the 
arts and sciences through the aca- 
demic studies; a thorough ground- 
ing in general business information 
and procedures, with emphasis on 
the consumer, guidance, values, 
and, finally, in the latter part of 


the course, specialized technical 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Problems In Unit Teaching 


JUANITA MCDOUGALD, Associate 


State Department of Public Instruction 


(An address delivered at State Normal School, Elizabeth City, Summer, 1936, in connection with an institute on Unit Teaching). 


N discussing the prob- 

I lems in Unit Teaching, 
the very first step is to 

& || come to common agree- 

9 ment on what we mean 


|a) when we use the term 
unit. This term usual- 
ly refers to an organization of 


which there are two major types: 


a. The unit organized with ref- 
erence to a segment of the 
field of knowledge—as _his- 
tory, geography, or art. 

b. The unit which begins with 
an interest of the child or the 
group itself, and the organi- 
zation is psychological or in 
natural sequence as in the 
study of gardening. 


When we come to consider the 
unit which is a segment of a given 
field of knowledge, we find that 
there are within this group at 
least three types: 

a. The Topical Unit—such as 

this are found in studies like 
The Old North State, North 
Carolina, or Industries, Re- 
sorts and Buildings of North 
Carolina. 

b. The Understandings Unit, 
which may be thought of as 
that based on a principle or 
the generalization, and which 
is well illustrated by the 
fourth grade geography unit 
directed toward the develop- 
ment of a concept of the geo- 
graphic personality of the 
Land of Two Great Rivers, 
found on page 30 of the new 
publication, A Study in Cur- 
riculum Problems of the 
North Carolina Public 
Schools. In this unit all ac- 
tivities and materials are di- 
rected toward the codrdinate 
development of a mental pic- 
ture of a typical region of the 
world and related skills and 
attitudes. 

ce. A third “field of knowledge” 
unit is based on what has 


been termed as a “significant 
aspect of environment or cul- 
ture.” This is the approach 
of the Virginia Curriculum 
Study and an adaptation of 
this is to be found in the ele- 
mentary history of the Social 
Studies Section, pages 186- 
223. The aspects emphasized 
are the values which they 
have agreed should be pre- 
served. They are the major 
social functions of life—Pro- 
tection and Conservation of 
Life, Property and Natural 
Resources, Consumption of 
Goods and Services, Commu- 
nication, Recreation, etc. 


Regarding the use of these three 
types, we may say that the under- 
lying purpose is usually found in 
the materials themselves—in, per- 
haps, a mistaken opinion that they 
are essential to the preservation 
and progress of society. 


In discussing the unit which be- 
gins with the child’s interest and 
purposes, we find references to 
units based on a “center of inter- 
est,” on “pupil purpose,” on “pupil 
need.” An analysis of the discus- 
sions by various authorities and of 
the actual records of teachers leads 
one to conclude that all are driving 
toward the same end, usually with 
whatever light and skill he can 
command—namely, the well-round- 
ed development of children. Chal- 
lenged on the reason for a given 
piece of work, I believe that all 
teachers would plead pupil need. 
This is, also, an underlying crite- 
rion for any subject matter unit. 
Practically all of them would like- 
wise, I think, claim “child purpose” 
as the guiding principle of selec- 
tion. Actually, most materials are 
selected because they are thought 
to meet a-“‘social’’ need, usually 
substantiated by tradition. 

A second difficulty is experienced 
in keeping up with the meanings of 
terms like wnderstanding, activity, 


and integration. The word activity 
has been incorrectly used synony- 
mously with unit of work. This is 
an instance of loose thinking which, 
we hope, is for all practical pur- 
poses cleared up in Publication 189, 
on page 28, by using “unit of work” 
to refer to the organization of ma- 
terials and procedure, and activity 
to what teachers and children do 
individually or collectively to 
achieve their purpose or purposes. 
Every record of a unit of work 
would necessarily include a number 
and variety of activities, depending 
upon the scope of the unit. For 
example, in the unit on North Car- 
olina the pupils collected pictures 
and books from home and school, 
read from many sources, inter- 
viewed people, wrote songs and 
poems, painted decorative tapes- 
tries for their schoolroom. In the 
unit on the Tigris-Euphrates you 
will see that the children study pic- 
tures, ask questions, read and dis- 
cuss information gathered from 
the text, other books, and maps; 
they construct, draw, paint, and 
model. The children who engaged 
in the work on Holland did the 
same things with other purposes 
in mind. Further study will show 
that most units include a large per 
cent of the activities listed on 
pages 28 and 29—that is, activi- 
ties that give them information, 
activities that organize informa- 
tion, activities that furnish skill, 
activities that lead to illustration 
and/or creation of objects, and ac- 
tivities that result in aesthetic or 
emotional satisfaction. It is not 
then possible, it seems to me, for 
us to conclude our discussion with 
a list of typical ways in which chil- 
dren effect their purposes. 

A third problem that presents 
itself in the initiation of unit teach- 
ing is that generally the teacher 
concludes that her work is inte- 
grated if it affords opportunity for 
a series of activities. The word 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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A Tribute To Our Retiring President 


E present on the front cover of this issue the 

picture of Dr. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, presi- 
dent of the Association for the two years closing with 
the approaching sessions. On account of the fine 
service rendered in the cause of education and racial 
uplift in the State, she occupies an unique place in 
the galaxy of noble womanhood in North Carolina 
who have with her, rendered so large and permanent 
service in the conservation of Negro youth. Her mes- 
sage to the teachers will be found and I am sure, read 
with interest, on the inside cover. 

In her thirty-five years of public service, all ren- 
dered in North Carolina, Dr. Brown has exhibited 
unlimited faith in the possibilities of Negro youth. 
She has believed in their moral soundness, their 
physical resourcefulness and their unlimited intel- 
lectual capabilities, if only opportunities could be 
offered for the development of those innate and dor- 
mant powers. 


To make this possible, she gave every pound of 
her energy in providing the means for such develop- 
ment in founding the Palmer Memorial Institute in 
the rural village of Sedalia, dedicating it at the very 
beginning to the task of building in youth character, 
knowledge, spirit and clearer vision. 

We glorify the achievements of pioneer political 
leaders; we endeavor to immortalize the exploits of 
military chieftains; but we must not overlook, mean- 
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while, the contributions which those holding less — 
conspicuous places in the public eye, the pioneer 
teachers, have made to advance our civilization. 

Born in the town of Henderson upon a date which 
bespeaks her still chronologically young, as a girl 
she early went with her parents to Cambridge, Mass., 
where she received the education and culture which 
is now reflected in her mature years. 

But of chief concern is the fact that while acquir- 
ing that culture she cherished a dream. That dream 
was not of money, nor power, nor fame. Her dream 
in fact did not concern herself at all, but the Negro 
youth whom she had left in the South and in dark- 
ness. 

She obeyed the vision of her youth and in 1902 
came into the rural community known as Sedalia, 
where she began shaping into being that vision, in a 
humble wooden building used for church meetings. 
She succeeded in selling herself and her vision to the 
white people of the community, who in the beginning 
were hostile to her because she was educated. 

In the face of discouragement, and lack of coéper- 
ation she entered her first year in that old poorly con- 
structed church building with a student body of fifty- 
five. 

_ With singleness of aim and eyes steadily on the 
goal, she has come a long way in these thirty-five 
years. 

She has a philosophy and a method. She has cre- 
ated there at Palmer a youth centered school — a 
school to fit the youth, not youth to fit the school. Here 
is a school fundamentally and permanently rural and 
dedicated to community service and staffed with 
teachers who are friends and guides. 


Since that long ago 1902, many additions in land 
and magnificent modern brick buildings have been 
acquired and free from debt. 

Three hundred acres of land and in addition build- 
ings worth considerably more than three-quarters of 
a million dollars, are the direct result of her effort 
and sacrifice. Dr. Brown’s influence as a public speak- ° 
er and educator has gone beyond the barriers of state 
and nation. She has traveled in Europe. She has con- — 
tributed to the Ladies’ Home Journal and in 1935 
was elected a member of the Executive Committee of — 
the Progressive Education Association. 





Notes 


N the January issue of THE RECORD we made 
what we hoped would prove a complete list of the 
units that made one hundred per cent reports of mem- 
bership in the association, but the old Latin adage, 
“Jupiter nutat,” still holds good, at the desk of Ye 
Editor. It begun with him way back in 1932 and 
will likely remain to perplex his successor. 

A letter, without chiding, comes from Prof. S. S. 
Whitted, principal of the Leonard Street School, High 
Point, and a card from Prof. S. E. Duncan of the Dun- 
bar High School, East Spencer, advising that these 
two schools were omitted. We record them here and 
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gladly state that these schools have uniformly been 
one hundred per cent, but they both failed to state 


that fact on the roster sheets sent in. 


a Sa 


Comes also a card from Miss Lucille Wyke of Con- 
cord saying her name appears in the membership 


roll as Miss Lucille White. On the roster sheet sent 
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in, White is written so plainly that “he who runs may 
read,” no stretch of imagination could make it Wyke. 
But we thank her for correction and change her mail- 
ing list to conform. 
e hb 

Also we received ten postal cards explaining as 
cause of non-delivery in January: ‘Gone. Left no 
address.” That cost this office twenty cents and ex- 
plains why a few teachers did not get January issue. 


Announcing the Fifty-Sixth Session of the 
North Carolina Teachers Association 


LANS are nearing completion for the Fifty- 

sixth Annual Session of the Association, which 
convenes at Raleigh, March 25, 26 and 27. 

The general sessions will be held in the beautiful 
Memorial Auditorium, which will also provide for 
the Executive Secretary’s office, rooms for the local 
committee on entertainment, and comfort rooms for 
the use of teachers. 

Visiting teachers will come directly to the audito- 


rium, where the local committee on homes will be 
found and homes will be assigned. 


Rooms may be had for $1.00 per 
room for $1.50. 

At the general sessions addresses will be made by 
prominent men and women in the fields of health and 
education; among them are Dr. W. A. Sutton of At- 
lanta, Ga., a former president of the National Edu- 


day. Meals and 


cation Association, and Mrs. Willa A. Burch of Wash- 
ington, D. C., the president of the National Associa- 


tion of Teachers in Colored Schools. 
In the Friday afternoon general session Mr. T. T. 


Murphy, area supervisor of the WPA program of 


Education in North Carolina will make an address 
and be open for questions, on matters in his field, 
Miss Nancy O. Devers of the State Department of 


_ Education and Mr. A. J. Taylor, National Boy Scout 
executive, will speak in the sectional meetings. 


Also, at this session opportunity will be given, for 
reports from the Chairmen of the Regional Districts 
of the Association, and Prof. H. V. Brown, district 
organizer. 

Brief welcome addresses on behalf of the citizens 


of Raleigh will be made on Thursday evening. 


The heads of the various sections will also have 
prominent speakers at the sectional meetings. 

In the foyer of the Auditorium will be found large 
cards announcing the places and the number of the 
rooms where the sectional meetings will be held. 

On account of the large number expected at the 
sessions, buttons will be provided to those in actual 
attendance. At the close of the session, representa- 
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tives of units will receive buttons for the members 
of units not in attendance. These must be secured at 
the executive office. 

Cards and receipts for dues will be obtained at the 
desk of the secretary and assistants. 

You yet have time to send your list of names and 
dues before the meeting and so avoid the rush and 
confusion at the desk on the days of meeting. 





Potpourri 


S editor of this magazine we are rejoiced to con- 
gratulate the organizers of the Southeastern, 
Northeastern, Piedmont and Western District Asso- 
ciations and to express to them on behalf of the par- 
ent association our pride in them, upon so auspicious 
a beginning. 

In the five lean years in which we have served, it 
has been our chief concern to carry on the business 
of the Association systematically and to publish a 
magazine that would be worthy of the dignity of 
our body—tfree from cheapness in matter and get up. 
We point to the eight volumes of THE RECORD. They 
speak for us. 

We have sought to safeguard the funds of the As- 
sociation in such a manner that although the dues 
were reduced by one-third, the financial affairs have 
been so managed that the present year will likely 
Show a substantial balance. We have never over- 
spent the budget nor exceeded in any year the an- 
nual income. We envision a time when the member- 
ship increased to six thousand. The income from 
invested reserve funds should go far in taking care 
of the yearly current expenses, except for the pub- 
lication of THE RECORD which is an investment now 
bringing good returns in building prestige for the 
Association. It is good business policy to spend 
money to keep the Executive Secretary and the 
Treasurer bonded in excess of the amounts handled 
by them. 

The discussion of finance naturally raises the ques- 
tion: What are the advantages, if any, that arise 
from these annual expenditures? In almost every 
gathering of teachers this question is asked, some- 
times contemptuously. Some say they see no need 
of joining an organization that is of no material bene- 
fit to them. 

I enumerate some of the reasons given: 


1. “We college professors with Masters and Ph.D. degrees 
have our own specialized fields of organization.” I reply: All 
of us live in the same house. Your students come from the 
elementary and high schools. If these stop coming those who 
occupy the top floors won’t be able to pay the rent. 

2. “My salary is too small—I need my dollar.” Taxpayers are 
fussing about the same thing, but it is penny wise to withhold 
the means of keeping the schools open. It would be equally 
unwise for us to let the Association die by withholding our one 
and nine-tenths of a cent per week. Would the Negro teachers 
be better off without the Association? 

3. “My husband and I both teach and we don’t need but one 
copy of THE Recorp.” We have never charged for THe REcorD. 
You and friend husband draw two salaries. Give your extra 
copy to some non-teaching member of the PT. A. 

4. “T just won’t join, I stand on my independence.” There is 
no such thing as independence. Rather there is inter-depen- 
dence. But there is no real answer for the last objection; in 
every pan of pop corn put in the oven there are some grains 
that just won’t pop. 
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The Purpose of Extra-Curricular 
Activities In a Small High School 


(Continued from Page 22) 
extra-curricular activities in the 
school is a powerful integrating 
force. The seeds of disintegration 
exist for the student body in dif- 
ferentiated curricula with this pos- 
sible destruction. The social acti- 
vities of the school break down the 
barriers and unite the student 
body and the faculty in one group 
with common interest and ideals. 
If the social life of the school is to 
function as it should, then provi- 
sion must be made for it, that it 
may have a daily significance. It 
it not what is done once or twice 
with every ounce of strength that 
counts; it is what is done regu- 
larly. 

If a large part of life activity 
deals with ability to live well with 
others and to acquire continuously 
new and reconstruct and adopt old 
experiences and appearances and 
appreciations ; much of life activity 
is apparently just the national acti- 
vities of boys and girls. The small 
high school should be at work on a 
tremendous program of extra-cur- 
ricular activities, attempting to 
make school life a miniature socie- 
ty. Its objectives should tend to 
reflect the objectives of life itself, 
and in all its variety. 

The characteristics of extra-cur- 
ricular activities in a small high 
school should be as follows: (1) 
they must be simple and direct in 
organization. A highly involved 
system defeats its own ends. (2) 
Each activity must have a distinct, 
definite major aim although, all 
woven together must contribute to 
the big ideal. If each activity is 
concerned with many objectives, 
little will be accomplished. For 
example, school clubs should exist 
primarily for training in the 
worthy use of leisure. They do in- 
cidentally and for individual stu- 
dents provide a further’ field for 
exploration, thus contributing per- 
haps to a life career aim; for oth- 
ers they may provide worthy home 
membership. But the great prin- 
cipal must never be lost sight of, 
that clubs are in the school pro- 
gram for avocational training. (3) 
Eixtra-curricular activities must be 
carefully organized and frequently 
tested to make certain they meet 


the ideal placed for them. Finally, 
they must be universal, that is, 
every student must be permitted to 
participate for the keynote of de- 
mocracy is equality of opportunity, 
not equality in achievement. Those 


activities only will be worthy 
which every member of the school 
may share. 


The idea of extra-curricular acti- 
vities is not new, for through the 
years citizenship training has been 
recognized as an essential function 
of the school. Assigning student 
activities a definite place in the 
school program makes certain how- 
ever, that the young citizens con- 
scious of their heritage, learn how 
to live in order to give of their 
best to their country and to devel- 
op personally the fullest extent of 
the powers. Under the head of 
extra-curricular activities will be 
considered specifically student 
participation in school control, the 
assembly, the class meetings, 
clubs, campaigns, publications, and 
honor awards. 

Through participation in school 
control, students learn the respon- 
sibilities of representative govern- 








Our Radio 


By Mrs, J. F. GuNN 
(Jordan-Sellers School, Burlington) 


Have you been on Apple Street 
Passed the Jordan-Sellers School, 

Heard the music rich and sweet 

Coming from the pretty school? 


In the office on the front 

Close beside the principal’s room, 
You may listen, if you want 

To the music as it looms. 


Every morn’ ere school begins 

You can hear the music sweet. 
Then again at half past ten 

Music sweet your ears will greet. 


When the noon hour comes to eat 
And our grace has just been sung 

You can hear the music sweet 
From our radio’s ready tongue. 


Just as soon as school is out 
From the office you can hear 
Strains of music pouring out, 
Thrilling every child with shout. 


Homeward tripping, spirits light 
Singing, skipping, instead of fight; 

Hvery child from Jordan-Sellers 
Friends and mates and jolly fellows. 


Do yo know why this is true? 

Why the children, thus, this do? 
Because we have a radio, 

Music sweet will make things go. 
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ment. The assembly period permits 
the entire school to meet as a unit 
to consider problems of common 
welfare and to give and receive in- 
spiration. The class meeting pro- 
vides training in parliamentary 
procedure and enables a boy or girl 
to stand before a group and ex- 
press an opinion in a convincing 
manner. Through campaigns the 
school acts as a unit in carrying 
out some large project; not only is 
a knowledge of organization gained 
but standards are also set. The 
school paper provides outlet for 
special types of ability and devel- 
ops school spirit. A code of honor 
sets a standard to serve as a goal 
to the individual in scholastic and 
citizenship endeavor. 


From the standpoint of extra- 
curricular activities in schools, 
there has been very little done, and 
there has been quite a bit done as 
to definiteness. E. K. Fretwell 
states in his book on ‘Extra Cur- 
ricular Activities In Secondary 
Schools” the following: 


The pioneers who have extended our 
educational borders have set some sign- | 
posts. The directions on these sign- 
posts, so far as extra-curricular terri- 
tory is concerned, are as yet not very 
definite. The surveyor who will. run 
the range and section lines and estab- 
lish the career posts has not yet ar-— 
rived. The territory is valuable, but 
just how valuable is not quite known. 
Neither do these pioneers know just 
where the most fertile land or hidden 
wealth lies. However, they do recog-— 
nize that to get anywhere they have to 
know where they are, where they want | 
to go, and something of how they are 
going to get there. The territory ex- 
plored has been so attractive that prac- : 
tically none of these hardy pioneers has — 
ever returned and settled down on the 
old home place. Rather, having en-— 
tered their land, they are busy at- 
tempting to prove their claims. From 
them and from one’s own attempts at 
pioneering it is possible to have at 
least a sense of direction and to have 
some understanding of the varying and 
sometimes conflicting signposts that 
have been set up. § 


{ 
; 


The writer believes that interest 
in extra-curricular activities 
among students and faculty mem- 
bers of the small high school could 
be established through teachers’ 
meetings and assemblies, with 
both students and teachers partici- 
pating. 










§ Fretwell, E. K., ‘‘Extra-Curricular Activities 


ao eceon dary: Schools,” p. 1. Houghton Mifflin Co., — 
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Language and Speech: History, Scope 


Student in Speech and General Linguistics, Prairie View College, 


INCE “language” is 
often popularly used in 
the same sense of 
“speech,” it becomes 
imperative, first of all, 
to differentiate between 
these two terms. Pro- 


5 


® 
& 


| fessor Meader, linguist at the Uni- 


versity of Michigan, declares that 
“language” in its broadest sense 


includes all expressive movements 
of all muscles and all expressive 


secretions. It is the securing of 
new processes both muscular and 


nervous. It includes the introduc- 


tion of new methods of metabol- 


ism; it is a process of intercom- 
munication of the body with en- 
vironment. On the other hand, the 
word “speech” is restricted to such 
movements of the muscles of the 
abdomen, chest, larynx, and of 


mouth and nose as result in vocal 
- sounds. 


“Language” is thus the 
broader term and includes speech. 


HISTORY 


Having defined the above terms, 
I shall next discuss briefly the his- 
tory of language from the general 
linguistic point of view. Histori- 
ans first recorded the life activi- 
ties of primitive men. The primi- 
tive man developed primitive ideas 
about language as a natural con- 
-comitant of his environment. 
Around 1500 B.C., the Hindus of 
India created superstitious ideas 
concerning language. Some twelve 
hundred years later, the Greeks 
made the first actual contributions 


to the study of language. Nearing 


K 


the year 1 B.C., the Romans took 
the descriptions of the Greeks and 
applied them to the Latin lan- 
guage. During the Middle Ages 
there was no positive contribution 
to the study of language; there 
Was no advancement. Later the 


| English made contributions to lan- 


guage study. 
In considering the history of 
language, I am obliged to discuss 


By Marcus H. BOULWARE 


the Greeks and English, because 
their contributions have proved 
significant. 

GREEKS 


During the Greek period, Plato 
and Aristotle were outstanding. 
Plato had a mystic conception of 
language. The study of language 
actually begins with Aristotle. He 
observed the phenomena of lan- 
guage as a real Science. He found 
that there were four parts of 
speech and only four: substantive 
(noun), adjective, verb, and the 
rest were called particles. Pro- 
fessor Meader states that it is pos- 
sible to define these four in a fair- 
ly satisfactory manner on the 
basis of the nature of the thought 
content involved in each. If we 
use thought as a general term for 
all mental experiences, we may 
designate a coherent and unified 
group of sensations with their at- 
tendant feelings, as a substantive 
(usually called a “‘noun” in English 
grammar). If now we abstract an 
element or group of elements from 
this mass and still conceive of it as 
characteristic of the mass, we shall 
have a quality (simple or com- 
plex). Such a quality may be 
thought of as permanent, for ex- 
ample, the color of a man’s face or 
of a leaf, or it may be a transitory 
quality, for example, a movement. 
On the basis of sensation we con- 
ceive ideas of relationship. In gen- 
eral, permanent qualities are ex- 
pressed by adjectives, transitory 
qualities by verbs, and relation- 
ships by particles (adverbs, con- 
junctions, prepositions, numerals, 
and some pronouns). These four 
types of ideas correspond to the 
four parts of speech as defined by 
Aristotle. The basis of definition 
is uniform and consistent. Later 
grammarians introduced other 
parts of speech, all of which, how- 
ever, can be brought under one or 
more of these four Aristotelian 


and Viewpoints 


Prairie View, Texas 


categories and represent, accord- 
ingly, only subvarities or combi- 
nations of the four fundamental 
types. 

Thus it is readily seen that Aris- 
totle made the first analysis of 
speech. The Stoic philosophers 
studied and undertook to describe 
the ideas (parts of speech). They 
considered also the sound of lan- 
guage. Such an investigation was 
carried on for about two hundred 
years. In the field of rhetoric and 
poetics Aristotle is widely known. 
His “poetics” discussed various 
forms of literature and our first 
fundamental work of literary criti- 
cism and theory. Phillips, in his 
volume Effective Speaking, says, 
“Little has been added to the mas- 
terly analysis of Aristotle, but he 
failed to present a constructive 
system that could be of daily use 
to the twentieth century speaker.” 


THE ENGLISH 


After the establishment of the 
English in India, there was the 
problem of governing the Hindus. 
England was shrewd enough to try 
this without disturbing the origi- 
nal government, the laws of which 
were written in Sanscrit. They 
were concerned with what the 
laws were in Sanscrit. They were 
fortunate to obtain a Persian 
translation. But it occurred to 
them that it would be much better 
to study the original Sanscrit. Sir 
William Jones undertook this task 
at first. Not much is learned of 
his accomplishments. Then one 
named Alexander went over to 
India to study the Sanscrit lan- 
guage. He was not very success- 
ful. He decided to return to Eng- 
land. Alexander got as far as 
Paris and started a class in San- 
serit in order to replenish his 
funds. A German named Schelgel 
became interested and_ studied. 
Later, Schelgel published a book 
which aroused interest in the San- 
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scrit language in Germany. This 
new interest spread to other parts 
of Europe, because Sanscrit was 
like the Latin, German, English 
and Russian in many respects. 


SCOPE 


The scope of language may well 
be presented in outline form. The 
science of language includes these 
fields: 

I. Branches 
a. Comparative philology 
b. Historical grammar 
ec. Systematic grammar 
d. Phonetics 
e. Semantics 


II. Division of phenomena 
a. Phonetics 
b. Semantics 
c. Hermeneutics 


Ill. Particular languages 
a. Phonology 
b. Morphology 
c. Etymology 
d. Syntax 


VIEWPOINTS 


The four recognized viewpoints 
of language are: 

(1) Theological: This point of 
view concerns itself with language 
as studied by the theologians, phi- 
losophers, and logicians; theologi- 
ans were concerned with philoso- 
phy, logic and rhetoric. 

(2) Psychological: In studying 
language from this point of view, 
one is primarily interested in the 
muscular and nervous processes 
which contribute to language. 
Kant, Darwin, and Wundt laid the 
foundation for study under this 
viewpoint. 

(3) Pathological: This view- 
point concerns itself with the 
causes and cures of speech dis- 
eases. 

(4) Biological: From this 
viewpoint the student is concerned 
with the intercommunication of 
man with his environment. He 
learns that such communication is 
made possible by means of the 
nervous system which connects the 
muscular system with the outside 
world, as well as with the physio- 
logical systems of another person. 


Before the above viewpoints 
were established, language passed 
through several stages: namely, 
superstitious, descriptive, empiri- 
cal, and experimental (new meth- 
odology). In the superstitious 
stage man did not know that he 


was a part of nature; he lived by 
superstition. In the descriptive 
stage man made an inventory of 
what he saw. In the empirical 
stage man began to correlate his 
experiences. We are now living in 
the experimental stage. In this 
stage man is examining the physi- 
clogical phenomena of speech by 
use of the inductive method. This 
stage gave rise to the biological 
viewpoint. According to Professor 
Muyskens, no textbook has been 
written from the biological view- 
point of speech. Such a textbook, 
if written, would center around 
the nutrition of unfolding tissues, 
and the integration of developing 
tissues of the child. This view- 
point reveals that our present text- 
books on speech are written back- 
wards. 

Linguists have agreed that the 
great complexity of the language 
process and the manifold applica- 
tions of language to life make it 
inevitable that different persons 
should approach language study 
from different points of view, con- 
ditioned by their various aims and 
interests. Professor Meader gives 
these examples: the technical ex- 
pert of a telephone company will 
be interested in such facts as the 
degree of distinctness with which 
similar speech sounds can be dis- 
tinguished by the ear; the student 
of logic of other days might be in- 
terested to discover how far the 
mental processes involved in lan- 


guage run in harmony with the 


rules of formal logic; the public 
speaker will be interested in the 
emotional effect of intonation and 
in the relationship between gesture 
language and speech; one who is 
acquiring a knowledge of the lan- 
guage for some practical ends, as 
for the purpose of foreign travel, 
will seek merely to acquire the cor- 
rect pronunciations and to associ- 
ate the correct ideas with the mus- 
cular movements of the speech 
organs, with the sounds, and with 
the forms of the printed or written 
words. So we have as many view- 
points of language and speech as 
we have interests in language or 
speech. 


ae 


@ Education is the cheapest de- 
fense of nations. —Burke. 


¥—____________________ 
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Should Business Education Be 
Offered In Negro High Schools 


In North Carolina? 
(Continued from Page 24) 

training for initial employment in 
communities offering possibilities 
for employment. In those commu- 
nities which have business oppor- 
tunities, such subjects as book- 
keeping, shorthand, typewriting, 
general clerical work, economic ge- 
ography, commercial law, market- 
ing, and economics of consumption, — 
etc., should be emphasized. Where- 
as, in other communities the 
courses offered need not be so elab- 
orate, but there should be sufficient 
subjects given to meet the econom- 
ic and social needs of the particular 
community regardless the vocation — 
followed by the pupil. In the mean- 
while, the commercial curriculum 
should be planned so as not to han- 
dicap the pupil in entering college 
in case he wishes to do so after fin- 
ishing high school. 

In a well-conceived program that 
is intelligently and fairly adminis- | 
tered, there need be no conflict be-— 
tween the academic and commer- 
cial interests, or between the voca- 
tional and the non-vocational view- 
points of Business Education. 


Problems In Unit Teaching 
(Continued from Page 25) 

integrates comes from integrare, 
which means “make whole,” and. 
also integer, which means “pro- 
gressive, a rounded unit,” “a whole 
unit,” “oneness.” It is to be asso- 
ciated with a condition, a relation- 
ship, an outcome. It is not possible 
to write what in its strictest sense 
is termed an integrated course of 
study. The medium of integration 
is the child; the way is the way of 
understanding; the degree is the 
amount of understanding which 
the child has. It would appear, 
then, that the title is relatively un 
important, that type of unit repor 
is unimportant, that the importan 
factor is that activities afford a 
real satisfaction of the child’s pur 
pose—the real contribution to th 
educational effort. 

The unit element is the pursui 
of a life end—an actual instance o 
child directed living—on the adul 
level of a person facing a situation 
Let us look closely into the pur. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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T last we have a chil- 
dren’s magazine that 
fascinates them, broad- 
ens their interests, puts 
new life into much of 
their heretofore called 
“bookish facts,” sup- 
_plements with current and broad 
information on major topics such 
as housing, food, clothing, men 
and machines, transportation, 
communication, recreation, safety 
and other timely subjects. 

“Hach monthly volume, partly 
by its pictures, partly by its dis- 
cussions, partly by its carefully 
drawn charts lead positively to a 
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Problems In Unit Teaching 

(Continued from Page 30) 

_ poses as they are given by teach- 
ers. On page 30 we find the objec- 
tive is to develop an understanding 
of how people in this region are fit- 

_ ting their ways of living and earn- 

ing a living to hot, dry land with 

two great rivers; on page 36, to 
stimulate interest in music; on 
page 38, “to get pupils to ask 
thoughtful questions,” etc., “to es- 
tablish a feeling of appreciation.” 
For a sixth grade group it is “‘to 
know North Carolina geographi- 
cally, socially, educationally, indus- 
trially, economically, and political- 
ly.” This brief survey of what are 
conceded generally to be good rec- 

_ords of units of work reveal little 

_ skill in expressing the objectives in 

terms of child wants, child pur- 
poses, child behaviors. Let us take 
the North Carolina unit and ask 
ourselves in the light of our knowl- 
edge of sixth-grade children what 

they would actually purpose in con- 
“nection with a study of their State. 
Would they ask these questions on 
page 3 of the record, or are they 
teacher propounded questions? You 
will see that limiting the scope to 
children’s abilities and concepts 
constitutes a real hazard. 





By NANCY O. DEVERS 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


detailed new vision of a new Amer- 
ica,” says Dr. William H. Kilpat- 
rick of Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University. 


Superintendents and principals. 


say they consider Building Amer- 
ica with these photographic and 
charted studies an outstanding 
contribution to the clarification of 
social problems confronting youth 
and adults. It is considered a dis- 
tinct step forward in vitalizing and 
humanizing modern causes of 
study. Some go so far as to say, 
“Tt has been placed in every build- 
ing in the city.” 

The intention of the authors is 
that individual copies shall be 
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A study of the reports revealed 
that from the subject itself there 
evolved purposes. This is, of course, 
one method of “setting the stage.” 
I insist, however, that the greatest 
difficulty teachers experience in so- 
called large unit teaching is devel- 
oping and defining of children’s 
purposes. This I deduce from fre- 
quent observation of classroom ac- 
tivities. Once clear purposes, per- 
sonally valuable, are settled upon, 
their successful accomplishment is 
assured. 

Now let us suppose that the pur- 
poses are the children’s own and 
that they have value. Will the ac- 
tivities selected accomplish these? 
Will the materials selected provide 
for the desirable subject matter? 
Will there result the needed thor- 
oughness and organization? On 
this point we are frequently left in 
a hazy maze of subject matter out- 
comes far removed from the objec- 
tives (that is, in our formal re- 
porting). 

This thought brings us to a con- 
sideration of a fourth problem of 
unit teaching—measuring results. 
Do teachers understand how to de- 
termine normal and _ desirable 
growth of the pupils in their 
charge? Growth is present, we are 
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Building America 


Division of Instructional Service, State Department of Public Instruction, 


made available for student’s use in 
class but for those schools that 
must be satisfied with less, it 
seems to me that at least one sub- 
scription should be given to the 
library until more satisfactory ar- 
rangements can be made. Sub- 
scription price 10 cents per copy. 
Lower rates for quantities. Ad- 
dress, Building America, 425 West 
123 Street, New York City. 

This is a non-profiting project of 
the Society for Curriculum Study. 
If interested in knowing more of 
the principles and policies of this 
Society, address the Executive Sec- 
retary, Dr. Henry Harap, Ohio 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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told, when there is the “moving 
forward process,” when there is 
emotional adjustment; when there 
is an ever-growing range of healthy 
interest in (1) group and individual 
welfare, (2) the life about one, 
(3) new ideals; when there is an 
ever-growing ability and disposi- 
tion to base action on study; when 
there is “better thinking” followed 
by “better acting.” 

Evidences of normal and desira- 
ble growth should be present in the 
listing of outcomes. They should 
be expressed in terms of individual 
and group behaviors. Let us see 
the nature of outcomes as teachers 
express them. In the units in Pub- 
lication 189, let us read on pages 
BD uO aco LOG. Oo COU IC me ieee 
these outcomes have been realized 
from the materials used; could they 
have been realized at the level indi- 
cated? 

A fifth and major problem is de- 
termining the part the teacher 
shall play in the growing or learn- 
ing experience. She must see to it 
that learning moves in the right 
direction, ever toward fruitful and 
constructive outcomes. She is con- 
cerned with the process itself. She 
tries to get the child to plan, to 
create, to self-direct, to act on 
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thinking. She must know what 
constitutes desirable and normal 
growth, for the individuals with 
whom she works. She must know 
the procedures to follow to attain 
this growth. She must know when 
to change and be willing to change 
the procedures. 

One author has said it in this 
way: “To study life and how to 
enrich it, to study our customs and 
institutions and how to improve 
them, to educate youth so that 
they may grow up thus socially ca- 
pable and disposed” is the whole 
story of the teacher’s equipment 
and objective. 

To summarize: 


1. The teacher is, therefore, obligated 
to: 

a. Choose a life situation; 

b. Analyze life situation to clarify 
ends and get materials for plan- 
ning; 

c. Make one or more plans for deal- 
ing with the situation (planning 
is imaginative, creative work 
checked by hard facts) ; 

d. Put plan into operation; 

e. Evaluate what has been done and 
how it may be done better an- 
other time. 

2. In planning she must make certain to 
secure materials in the light of needs 
in: 

a. Community life, both from people 
and from observation; 

b. Needs in home from parents and 
observation. 

She must be able to answer affirma- 
tively these questions for the ma- 
terials selected: 

a. Did the children help to create it 
or find and assemble it? 

b. Was it constructive? 

c. Did it make the children think? 

d. Did it convey a truth? 

3. She must have a set of values, which 
she applies to procedures, such as: 

a. Criticized experience as a final 
authority; 

b. Democratic self-direction 
light of the common good; 

c. The nature of growth. 

. She must know from what sources 
come the materials of education— 
one’s self, people, books, institu- 
tions, ete. 

. She must know her own weaknesses 
and handicaps. 

The steps needed for attaining her 
ends are: 

a. Developing a conscious philoso- 
phy related to the total life of man 
and total life of society; 

b. Making changes in school plant in 
harmony with the broadened con- 
cept; 

ce. Making changes in the school cur- 
riculum to harmonize with the 
philosophy; 

d. Making changes in the pre-service 
training of teachers; 
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Fees 


March, 1937 — 


North Carolina 


NC is more important 
i than education; nothing can 

be a greater asset to the 

farm and those who earn 
their living from the soil. Follow- 
ing is a concise statement of the 
progress of public education in 
North Carolina, which should be 
clipped and preserved by every 
reader of this paper. 


1705—Charles Griffin, the first 
professional teacher in North 
Carolina, was sent to Pasquotank 
County by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts through the Established 
Church of England. 

1772—A. school for little girls 
established by the Moravians at 
Salem. This ultimately developed 
into Salem Female Academy, later 
Salem College. 

1825 — Establishment of the 
State Literary Fund. 

1839—“An Act to divide the 
Counties into School Districts and 
for other purposes”—first Com- 
mon School Law drawn by Wil- 
liam W. Cherry. In the election 
of August 8, nearly every county 
voted favorably. 

1852—Election of Calvin H. 
Wiley, first general superintendent 
of common schools. 

1860—Plan of graded _ school 
system outlined at the annual 
meeting of the State Educational 
Association. 


e. Making changes in the in-service 
education of teachers; 
f. Making changes in the public atti- 
tude— 
(1) to make the process effective; 
(2) to insure adequate school 
finance. 


And when this is all done, how- 
ever well, she will always face this 
truth as expounded some four 
thousand years ago by one Ptahho- 
tep in a letter to his son: 


“Be not proud of thy own learning! 
The limit of a craft is not fixed; 
There is no craftsman whose work 
is perfect: 

Worthy speech is more hidden than 
greenstone, 

Being found even among slave wom- 
en at the millstone.”’ 
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1864—Legislature passed graded — 
school bill. ; 

1865 — Legislature recognized | 
right of the Negro to be educated. 
Establishment of Shaw Univer- — 
sity, Raleigh, and Washburn Sem- ~ 
inary, Beaufort, the first institu- 
tions for Negroes set up to offer 
courses above the elementary level. 

1870—First public white graded 
school aided by money from a city 
treasury established in Greens- 
boro. 

1903—The Literary Fund set 
aside exclusively as a means of 
building and improving school- 
houses. 

1907 — Legislature authorized 
the establishment of rural high 
schools and appropriated $45,- 
000 annually for their main- 
tenance. 

1914—The establishment of the 
first county training schools for 
Negroes by the aid of the John 
F. Slater Fund. 

1915—By this date there was a 
public high school in every county. — 
Publication of the first list of @ 
high schools accredited by the ~ 
State University. The beginning ~ 
of the Rosenwald Building Pro- 
gram for Negro schools. 

1919—The first accredited high 
schools for Negroes, all attached to 
institutions of higher learning — 
four State-supported and seven 
private. Aid on equipment in high 
schools from the General Educa- 
tion Board. 

1920 — First listing “of high 
schools accredited by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

1923 — Provisions made for 
county-wide organization of 
schools. The first public high — 
schools for Negroes were ac- 
credited by the State — Durham, 
Reidsville, Wilmington, and 
Method. 

1929—Beginning of Rosenwald 
aid on libraries and bus transpor- 
tation in Negro schools. 

1933—Complete support for a 
term of eight months of school as-— 
sumed by the State. — J. Henry 
Highsmith, in North Carolina Edu- 
cation. 
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The North Carolina 
Negro Teachers Association 


Will Hold Its 
Fifty Ea (Annual Neeting 
PING GER AGE ES 
Narch 2 5th, abth, and orth, 1937 


General Sessions and Group Meetings at 


THE WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
THE MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
SHAW UNIVERSITY 


e 


Every teacher is urged to renew membership at once. The Asso- 
ciation ean only go forward, unhampered, through the loyal 
support of every teacher. Membership and Teachers Rec- 
ord cost each teacher less than two cents per week. 
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THE CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL, SHELBY, N. C. 
Harty C. Horton, Principal 


The Next Session of the Association Will Convene at Durham 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday Before Easter, 1938 
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Constitution of N.C. Negro Teachers Association 


SHOWING AMENDMENTS ENACTED AT THE FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


ARTICLE I 
Name 
The name of this Association shall be the North Carolina 
Negro Teachers Association. 
ARTICLE II 
Purpose 
The purpose of this Association shall be to encourage the 
highest professional standards for the teachers who are en- 
trusted with the mental, moral, and physical education of the 
Negro youth of North Carolina, to the end that these Negro 
boys and girls may be developed into useful and patriotic 


citizens. ARTICLE III 
Membership 

Srecrion 1. Membership in the North Carolina Negro Teach- 
ers Association may include any person engaged in teaching 
Negroes or actively interested in Negro education in North 
Carolina. 

Src. 2. The Association shall consist of local units organ- 
ized in various counties in North Carolina. A local unit may 
be organized by ten or more teachers. The local units shall 
be represented in the State body by delegates, and each unit 
shall be entitled to one delegate for every ten members and a 
major fraction of ten, and such other persons as qualify un- 
der Article III, Section 1, and pay the required fee. 

Sec. 3. All members shall have the privilege of voting in 
all business sessions. The Executive Committee shall appoint 
a Committee on Credentials. 

ARTICLH TV 
Dues 

The annual dues for the members of the Association shall 
be $1.00, and may be paid through local units or to the Exec- 
utive Secretary of the State Association direct, who shall, in 
turn, turn over the same to the Treasurer of the State Asso- 


ciation. ARTICLE V 
Time and Place 
The Association by vote at the annual business meeting 
shall determine the time and place of the next meeting, but 
the Executive Committee shall act for the Association in this 
matter in case of emergency. 
ARTICLE VI 
Officers 
Section 1. The Officers of this Association shall be a presi- 
dent, Vice President, Recording Secretary, Executive Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, Chairman of Sections, Secretaries of Sections, 
and members of such committees as shall be appointed. They 
shall be installed at the meeting in which they are elected. 
Sec. 2. The duties of the officers shall be the usual duties 
of such officers and such other duties as the Association may 
see fit to place upon them. The Executive Committee shall 
supervise and direct the work of the Executive Secretary. 
Sec. 38. The Treasurer of the Association shall give bond 
in such sum as the Executive Committee shall deem necessary. 


Sec. 4. The President shall not succeed himself more than 
once, 
Seo. 5. The Executive Secretary shall be elected for a term 


ot office of two years, on condition of satisfactory service. 
ARTICLE VII 
Executive Committee 

The Executive Committee shall be composed of 
members, exclusive of the President, Vice President, 
Wxecutive Secretary, Recording Secretary, and Treasurer, who 
shall be members ex officio. Three new members of the Exec- 
utive Committee shall be elected each year for a term of three 
years. When there is a retiring President, he shall be one of 
members. The President of the Association 
shall be chairman of the Executive Committee. To put this 
plan into effect for the first year the Association shall elect 
three members of the Executive Committee for a term of one 
year, three for a term of two years, and three for a term of 
three years. 

Src. 2. The Executive Committee shall have the power 
herein stated and shall act as a general advisory committee 
fer the Association. 


SECTION 1. 
nine 


the three new 


They shall have at least one meeting during the recess of 
the Association, at the call of the Chairman, and in case of an 
emergency shall determine the time and place of the meeting 
of the Association, and shall notify the members of such 
changes through the public press and through the secretaries 
of local units, not later than three months before the time of 
meeting. 

They shall attend to such other business as may come 
before them and shall have entire charge of the affairs of the 
Associatien during the recess, and shall determine how the 
next program Shall be arranged. 

Src. 3. The accounts of the Association shall be audited at 
least annually by a certified public accountant under the 
supervision of the Executive Committee. 

The expenses of the Executive Committee shall be paid 
from the funds of the Association. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Committee shall submit to the body 
an actual or estimated budget of the expenses of the Asso- 
ciation, including their meetings for the next year, and such 
other expenditures that they may consider wise; and no 
money shall be appropriated from the treasury until the same 
has been considered by the Executive Committee and their 
report on the same presented to the body for its action. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Elections 

Srertion 1. Elections shall take place at the annual meetings 
on the morning of the third day of the session and by viva 
voce vote, all members participating. A Nominating Commit- 
tee shall be appointed by the President by noon of the second 
day of the meeting, and this Nominating Committee shall 
bring to the business meeting a name for each office to be 
filled. But before action is taken on the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, any member may have the power to nomi- 
nate from the fioor for any office to be filled. 

Sec. 2. The candidate for Executive Secretary shall be 
nominated by the Executive Committee and elected by the 


Association. ARTICLE IX 
The following shall be considered the Sections of the 
Association: 
1. College Section. 
Home Economics Section. 
General High School Section. 
High School Principals’ Section. 
Vocational Agriculture Section. 
Art Appreciation Section. 
Musie Appreciation Section. 
8. Library Section. 
These sections may be added to or changed upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Committee. 
A member of a local unit may select the section of which 
he wishes to be a member and shall be entitled to vote in 
that section, and in no other. 


AD OP & LD 


ARTICLE X* 

Section 1. The Association shall be empowered to set up 
four District Associations. The provisions for financing same 
shall be made in the budget of the Association. 

Src. 2. Any district organization may formulate a consti- 
tution, subject to approval of the Executive Committee of the 
North Carolina Negro Teachers Association. 


ARTICLE XI 
Quorum 
The presence of twenty members shall constitute a quorum 
for transaction of business. 


ARTICLE XII 
Amendments 
Amendments to this Constitution must be offered in writing 
to the Executive Committee, who shall report the same to the 
Association with their recommendation at least one day 
before a vote is to be taken on them. If approved by vote of 
two-thirds of the members present, they shall become a part 
of this Constitution. 





* This is the new Article in April, 1937. 
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CThe Classroom Beautiful 


By VICTORIA AUGUSTA MORRIS 
Fourteenth Street School, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Put life in your classroom, 
Color it up a bit, 

With grown-ups and with children 
You’re sure to make a hit. 


The bulletin boards might be empty, 
Make them attractive, too; 

And doors that are never thought of, 
Make them look like new. 


Your desk that’s always before you— 
Give it color, give it grace. 

Try to make your desk the most 
Attractive in the place. 


Fix up those side tables, 
If you want to be in line. 

Fill them up with interesting children’s 
Books of many kinds. 


Don’t forget those blackboards, 
Decorate them with care, 

Make your blackboards have such charm 
That many folks will stare. 


Decorate your windows, 

Put suitable pictures on your wall 
Make them look becoming 

Not too large and not too small. 


If your room’s attractive, 

Just as sure as you read a book, 
Not only will you enjoy it,. 

But folks will take the second look. 


ee 


“Don't Crys 


Don’t cry if things are not going your way, 
There will be sunshine for you some day. 

The path might seem dark and weary just now 
But God finds a way to change things somehow. 


Things will seem bright when you least expect 
You'll find yourself sitting on top of the deck. 
Happy Days will have come to you at last, 


Your smiles will be different from those of the past. 


So don’t cry when things don’t seem to go right, 
Just pray and God will send you a light, 

A light that will shine for you every day, 

So don’t cry, do what’s right, and continue to pray. 
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Western District Congress of Colored 
Parents and Teachers Meets 
Holds Fifth Annual Session at Winston-Salem, April 10, 1937 


HE fifth annual session 

of the Western North 

Carolina District Con- 

@ || gress of Colored Par- 

ents and Teachers was 

held in the auditorium 

of Fourteenth Street 

School, Winston-Salem, on Satur- 

day, April 10, 1987, with the presi- 

dent, Mrs. Rosa D. Aggrey, presid- 

ing. The theme of this meeting, 

the most successful and largely at- 

tended in the five-year history of 

the organization, was “Stamping 
Out Delinquency.” 

Guest speakers for the occasion 
were Dr. Charlotte Hawkins 
Brown, president of Palmer Memo- 
rial Institute, Sedalia; Attorney J. 
Alston Atkins, of Winston-Salem 
Teachers’ College, who was discus- 
sion leader following Dr. Brown’s 
address, and Mr. George L. John- 
son, head of the department of his- 
tory of Teachers’ College. Mrs. 
Irma Henry was the discussion 
leader following Mr. Johnson’s ad- 
dress. 

The president of the State Con- 
gress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers, Mrs. L. B. Yancey, of 
Henderson, was present for the en- 
tire session. She made a talk at the 
close of the session, commending 
the Congress for the good work it 
had done. She told of the opportu- 
nity for service that the Congress 
had in the immense task of stamp- 
ing out delinquency. Mention was 
also made of the plans being per- 
fected for the State Congress to 
operate a nutrition camp for chil- 
dren this summer. She spoke of 
the prizes offered for outstanding 
achievement and those offered for 
attendance of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations. A plea was then made for 
the associations to line up every 
influential source to surround child 
life with situations that would re- 
duce delinquency. 

Other speakers for the Congress 
were Mr. U. S. Reynolds, principal 


By MAUDE MITCHELL JEFFERS 


of Fourteenth Street School, who 
made the welcome address on be- 
half of his school; Mr. A. B. Rey- 
nolds, principal of Kernersville 
School, who represented Forsyth 
County Congress; Mrs. Madge 
Neely, the local P.-T. A., and Mrs. 
J. H. Kyle, wife of Bishop Kyle, 
who spoke for Woodland Avenue 
School. 

The program was interspersed 
with music by the Fourteenth 
Street School, the Faculty Glee 
Club, Rural Hall School, Booker T. 
Washington Junior High School, 
and a piano solo, “Pollanaise in E 
Major,” by Liszt, by Mrs. Margaret 
Welch Wilson, music teacher of 
Belmont High School, Gaston 
County. 

Short plays that were live and 
interesting were presented by 
Fourteenth Street, Woodland Av- 
enue, and Old Richmond schools. 
These plays were centered around 
child and community welfare and 
were highly educational. 

First prize for the seventh grade 
spelling contest, conducted annual- 
ly by the Congress, was awarded a 
pupil from the Forsyth County 
unit, and second prize one from the 
Fourteenth Street School. A cup 
was awarded by Mr. U.S. Reynolds 
to the association having the most 
noteworthy achievement for the 
year. The winner is to be an- 
nounced later. 

At the close of the morning ses- 
sion, Mr. U. S. Reynolds took the 
entire delegation to the cafeteria 
of the school, where a delicious free 
luncheon was served. Miss Dollye 
Patterson, Jeanes teacher of For- 
syth County, entertained the offi- 
cers, Jeanes teachers, and guest 
speakers at dinner at her home. 

The officers elected for the ensu- 
ing two-year period were: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. G. E. Davis, principal of 
Fairview School, Charlotte; vice 
president, Mr. Brown, principal of 
Woodland School, Winston-Salem ; 


second vice president, Mrs. Poole, 
president of Price High School 
P.-T. A., Salisbury ; third vice pres- 
ident, Mr. Luther Steele, president 
Gaston County Parent - Teacher 
Congress, Lowell; recording secre- 
tary, Mr. C. A. Brown, president 
Catawba County Parent-Teacher 
Congress; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. 8S. E. Duncan, teacher of Price 
High School, Salisbury; treasurer, 
Mr. U. S. Reynolds, principal of 
Fourteenth Street School. New 
members of the Executive Commit- 
tee are: Mrs. Lucy Herring, Jeanes 
teacher of Buncombe County, Ste- 
vens-Lee High School, Asheville, 
and Miss Fanny Beatty, Jeanes 
teacher of Union County, Monroe. 


The next Congress to meet in 
April, 1938, was invited to Concord, 
where Mrs. Marian Woods Parker, 
Jeanes teacher, and the Cabarrus 
County and Concord parent-teacher 
associations will act as hosts. For- 
mer sessions were held at Living- 
stone College, Salisbury; Second 
Ward High School, Charlotte; 
Highland High School, Gastonia. 
Those who attended each meeting 
have noticed with pride the rapid 
progress made from year to year. 


The first president was Mrs. M. 
C. Holliday, Statesville, Jeanes 
teacher of Iredell County, who with 
her untiring efforts gave it an ex- 
cellent start. Mrs. Rosa D. Aggrey 
followed Mrs. Holliday and was able 
to build on a firm foundation. Dur- 
ing her term of office the Congress 
became a force throughout the dis- 
trict. Through her efficient leader- 
ship its membership has been more 
than doubled. 

The Congress now looks forward 
to a record-breaking meeting next 
year, as well as to a year of unprec- 
edented advancement under the 
new president, Mrs. Davis. She has 
been one of the leading educators 
in the State for a number of years. 
Her work has been outstanding as 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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An Outstanding North Carolina 
School 


By MAUDE MITCHELL JEFFERS 


*L OCATED in the mountains of 
ey Western North Carolina is 
d&\3} the picturesque and historic 
little city of Shelby, with a 
population of about thirteen thou- 
sand. From this town have come 
some of the State’s most outstand- 
ing leaders who have contributed 
much to the development of the 
social, political and educational life 
of the State. The pride of every 
Shelbyite is the modern and effi- 
cient school system developed by 
Captain B. L. Smith, who for a few 
years was _ superintendent of 
schools there. 


Outstanding among Shelby’s sev- 
eral schools is the Cleveland High 
School, over which, just three 
years ago, Mr. Earl C. Horton, edu- 
cated at Fisk University, Columbia 
University and the University of 
Pennsylvania, was elected to pre- 
side. Since that time the progress 
of the school has been almost phe- 
nomenal. Taking up his duties with 
nothing save the merest excuse for 
equipment, Mr. Horton has built 
one of the most efficient and best 
equipped schools in the State. In- 
terest and pride in the Cleveland 
High School on the part of the citi- 
zens of the community have been 
raised to the point of sincere en- 
thusiasm. “Progress” has become 
the watchword of all Shelbyites and 
their school the cynosure of all 
eyes. 

The organization of the school 
consists of three units: the pri- 
mary, the grammar grade, and the 
high school divisions. The gram- 
mar division is a departmental unit. 
Industrial art courses of home eco- 
1omics and manual training are of- 
fered in the grammar and high 
school divisions. Each unit of the 
school has an adequate library. 

In this set-up provision is made 
for the pupils to benefit by all of 
the extra-curricular activities 
sponsored by the various organiza- 
tions in the State. The boys’ bas- 
ketball team won the Western 
North Carolina district champion- 
ship in 1935, and the girls’ team 








the same honor in 1936. A first 
prize in the Home Economics As- 
sembly was won in 19386; several 
honors at the District Music Con- 
test; and honorable mention at the 
Western District Dramatic Con- 
test at Charlotte. The school also 
has the distinct honor of winning 
the first prize in the 1936 State- 
wide Beautification and Improve- 
ment Contest sponsored by the 
Rosenwald Foundation, in compe- 
tition with several hundred other 
schools throughout the State. 

Credit for the advancement of 
this school and for the part it is 
playing in developing finer and 
more adequately trained youth is 
due to the excellent leadership and 
executive ability of Mr. Horton. 
The school looks confidently for- 
ward to more rapid progress in the 
future, due to the interest created 
in the city and the unstinted codp- 
eration that is being given by the 
parents. 

In order to realize the goals men- 
tioned above, Captain B. L. Smith, 
who was at that time superintend- 
ent of Shelby schools, gave his 
moral support and had sufficient 
funds appropriated to have both 
the high school and elementary de- 
partments equipped to meet re- 
quirements for standardization. 
His interest in this school was as 
great as his interest in the white 
schools of the city. Without his 
loyal encouragement and financial 
support, the Cleveland High School 
would never have reached its pres- 
ent status. To him the school and 
the citizens are justly grateful. 


*« 





@ The greatest success has not yet 
been achieved in business; the 
most wonderful invention has not 
been developed; the finest paint- 
ing has not been painted. Super- 
lative success in any walk of life 
has not yet been accomplished, 
and never will be as long as young 
people train themselves to think, 
and have a proper appreciation of 
the value of real education. 
—Thomas J. Watson, President 
International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. 
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* 
TEACHERS’ L’ENVOI 





When the world’s last textbook is 
printed 
And every lesson said, 
When supervisors have perished 
And the youngest school board is 
dead, 
We shall rest, and faith, we shall 
need it, 
Lie down for an eon or two, 
Till the Master of all good work- 
men 
Shall set us to work anew. 


Then those who were good shall be 
happy, 
They shall teach in a golden 
school 
A class without examinations, 
Textbook, bell, or rule. 
They shall have real scholars to 
work with— 
Galileo, Strabo, Descartes— 
And no one shall crib an assign- 
ment 
Or ask where the lessons start. 


le 


And only the Master shall praise 
us, 
And only the Master shall blame, 
And no one shall teach for money, 
And no one shall teach for fame, 
But each, for the joy of teaching, 
And each in his separate star, 
Shall teach the thing as he sees it, i 
For the God of things as they ; 


laa i aa ai i i i i 


are. 
—RUuDOLPH G, RUSTE. 


$$ _____________4 




















Western District Congress of 
Parents and Teachers Meets 


(Continued from Page 35) 


head of one of the finest elemen- 
tary schools in the South; as a 
trainer of teachers in the Johnson 
S. Smith University summer 
school; as leader in the work of the 
parent-teacher associations, and in 
every other type of civic and reli- 
gious life. She comes to the posi- 
tion as president of this organiza- 
tion well prepared to fulfill the tre- 
mendous responsibility as its head. 





A gentleman is one who thinks 
more of other people’s feelings than 
of his own rights; and more of 
other people’s rights than of his 
own feelings. — Matthew Henry 
Buckham, former President Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 


eer Te 
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The Importance of Speech Training 
In Negro Schools 


[Delivered at the State Teachers Association, March 26, 1937, by PRorrssor FRED W. Bonp] 


ROM the numerous 

F forms of addresses that 

we hear today, it is 

g evident that the day of 

8 the speaking art is still 

with us, and it gives 

fruitful promise of a 

long residence. Properly done, it 

always results in sheer delight for 

both speaker and listener, but im- 

properly done it sinks to the level 

which Abraham Lincoln had in 

mind when he said of the tradition- 

al orator of his day, that he “threw 

back his head, shined his eyes, and 

left the rest to God.’ Perhaps we 

all have once dreamed of being easy 

to hear, pleasant to listen to, clear- 

cut and inspiring. This is a diffi- 

cult ideal to attain to be sure, but 
it can be done. 

The forces operative in our mod- 
ern society demand, it seems, that 
speech work to be of a high quality, 
must proceed along two lines: In 
the first place, it should give the 
student specific knowledge of the 
skills and techniques of the art. In 
the second place, it should constant- 
ly stimulate the student to use 


_ these skills and techniques in get- 


ting that broader and more com- 





plex quality that we naively call 
culture. To do this several things 
are necessary. 

There need be, before the de- 
liverance of any speech, thorough 


_ preparation on the part of the 
_ speaker. 
nificant the occasion may seem to 
be, this fact should be kept in mind. 
One cannot set aside an hour or 
two, and say that time has been 


Regardless of how insig- 


set aside for the preparation of my 
speech.1 The sooner children are 


taught this fact, the quicker are 


they set on the road to the mastery 


of the art. Many of us set aside a 


few minutes to get out a speech. 
But thought - provoking speeches 
are not prepared that simply. They 
are, rather, the children’s of one’s 


1 West, Robert, Purposive Speaking, Introduc- 


tion 


brain.2 One may be walking the 
street or lying awake, or reading 
a book, or newspaper when a 
thought or paragraph flashes into 
his mind. As Professor West puts 
it, he may be at a theatre or in a 





FRED W. Bonp 


Teacher of Hnglish 
Johnson CO. Smith University 


cafeteria when his child takes form 
and begins to grow into maturity. 
They should be noted carefully for 
these thoughts make the delightful 
and inspiring speech. Considera- 
tion of these commonplace thoughts 
is an important part in the prepar- 
ation of a speech. We don’t wonder, 
then, that it took Webster thirty 
years to reply to Hayne. While the 
idea may seem exaggerated at first 
thought, the point is: one can’t 
spend too much time in prepara- 
tion. 

Those of us who have thought 
seriously of the problem will no 
doubt agree with Sherwin Cody 
that the ideal style of letter-writ- 
ing is good conversation. He fur- 





2 Ibid., page 5. 


ther emphasizes that too little 
time is placed on oral expression; 
that teachers recognize the value 
of oral English, but do not know 
how to teach the subject. Only re- 
cently Wolbert® prefaced his Bet- 
ter Speech with: ‘The movement 
of better speech is now upon us. 
Civic activities, the press, school: 
administrators, parents, teachers 
of dramatics and debating, even 
pupils have come to an awakening 
as to the desirability of improving 
speech.”’ We can be sure that this 
is the case, and that we can render 
no more enriching service to stu- 
dents than to help them in this 
great task. 

The speaker, too, is of the opin- 
ion that English composition is too 
conventionalized, in that, in most 
cases, little room is left for the orig- 
inality and initiative of the student. 
The subject will best serve its pur- 
pose when socialized in the class- 
room. It might be suggested, how- 
ever, that platform performance is 
not always the aim. Thus we must 
emphasize constantly clearness and 
deepness of thought; give helpful 
suggestions in connection with 
harsh, monotonous voices; discuss 
difficulty in emitting smooth, res- 
onant sounds, and mispronuncia- 
tion. 

With these thoughts in mind, 
the present day curriculum build- 
ers of the more advanced type are 
abandoning the obsolete methods 
of English instruction. For ex- 
ample, the one who applies to teach 
English in the East or West will 
find himself at a total disadvan- 
tage if he cannot put over the oral 
phase. Prof. Wm. C. Gray of the 
University of Chicago agrees that 
if any group suffers from indis- 
tinct, flat, slovenly speech, its the 
Negro. Says he, “Every school 
should call. a conference of its 
teachers, and thrash out the mu- 


., and Weaver, A. I., Better 


Speech, preface. 
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tual responsibility for the improve- 
ment of speech.” 

Often, however, one’s ambitions 
cannot be satiated. He may give 
an address and grope clumsily. He 
tries out in contest speaking and 
takes last place. Our friends con- 
sole us by saying that we are not 
talkers, but doers. Even our best 
girl says that we are awkward and 
as this breaks the Camel’s back, 
we lie down and die oratorically, 
finding consolation in the line of 
Longfellow: “Thy fate is the com- 
mon fate of all.” Teachers of 
speech should let this attitude be 
the exception rather than the rule. 


_ It is necessary at this point that 
we consider briefly the inferiority 
complex: suppose one is disturbed 
by the notion that he is inferior to 
his associates. It may be that his 
appearance, or birth, or education, 
or speech, or intelligence, etc., is 
the cause of the complex, but 
nevertheless he gets the idea that 
he is not equal to his fellows. This 
is a terrible thought indeed. Many 
boys arrive at adolescence with the 
idea that they are a little better 
than the average only to awake to 
the fact that they can never be- 
come teacher, principal, or presi- 
dent ... that he is just another 
boy. 

This is hard, but to think that he 
is below the average, is unendur- 
able. The child should be taught 
to protect himself against this 
drastic pain. This is especially 
necessary in speech activity where 
it is necessary for one to muster 
all the energy of his person if he 
is to impress and delight his audi- 
ence. 

Likewise, the person who has 
an uncontrollable tongue for gos- 
sip, receiving his greatest joy and 
satisfaction out of praising him- 
self and ridiculing others, suffers 
from an inferiority complex when 
he is in the presence of the one he 
has ridiculed. Others escape the 
complex by “passing the buck’; 
others by apologizing. In any case, 
however, the person makes a poor 
presentation of his worth and gets 
nothizg done. These illustrations 
indicate 2lso that a speaker, wheth- 
er in conversation or public ad- 
dress, constantly caling attention 


4 West, Robert, Purposive Speaking, p. 21. 
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to his own virtues is off on a fool’s 
errand. 

That leads to a point which we 
deal with daily: “the spirit and 
worth of socialization.” The pri- 
mary work in any class should be 
free discussion of real human in- 
terests. Things close to the stu- 
dents will always elicit their best 
thoughts and interests. Conversa- 
tion, itself, is of such great value 
that it should have its place 
throughout the curriculum. It is a 
sort of recitation which acts as a 
social agency, and hence it lives up 
to one of the great aims of educa- 
tion. However, the success of such 
a recitation will depend on the sug- 
gestions and attitude of the 
teacher. 

As to articulation, one need hard- 
ly emphasize that the ability to 
bring out clear sounds that would 
constitute pleasing diction is al- 





The Teacher’s Influence 





I took a piece of plastic clay, 

And idly fashioned it one day, 

And as my fingers pressed it, still 
It moved and yielded to my will. 

I came again when days were past,— 
The bit of clay was hard at last, 
The form I gave it still it bore, 


But I could change that form no 
more. 


I took a piece of living clay, 
And gently formed it day by day, 
And moulded, with my power and 


art, 

A young child’s soft and yielding 
heart, 

I came again, when years were 
gone,— 


It was a man I looked upon. 
He still that early impress bore, 
And I could change it never more. 


—The North Dakota Teacher. 





© May I urge again that children 
need as leaders not those who have 
failed elsewhere, but those who are 
sur-charged with success. Not 
those whom good times may take 
from their service, but those whose 
chief interest is in the child’s wel- 
fare. Not those who were able to 
get a legal license based on yester- 
day’s needs, but those who are 
ready to meet the demands of to- 


morrow. Give them teachers of 
culture, of maturity, who know 
youth and life! Employ those 


whom the children need—not those 
whose chief interest is the job and 
the money it pays. Let the inter- 
ests of the pupils—not the financial 
return to the teacher—be the su- 
preme law of the school. 
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most invariably a matter of home 
environment.® As authorities dis- 
claim the assumption that speech is 
instinctive as such, we are forced 
to place at the parental door, in the 
classroom, and among environ- 
mental influences the responsibility 
for muffled articulation. Here the 
teacher steps in and reteaches the 
student in this particular, which, 
of course, implies a repetition of 
the learning process. 

Now, what about the _ story- 
telling phase of the subject? As is 
well known, the good teacher not 
only has a wealth of rich stories 
at his disposal, but knows what 
constitutes a good story. The ob- 
ject is: to acquire knowledge of 
heroism, plot, style, language, 
theme, and climax, remaining far 
ahead of the most brilliant student 
that he may have in his class. In 
other words, he will have a work- 
ing knowledge of the best short 
stories, novels, biographies, and 
current events of the day. The 
transmission of this ability to the 
student is truly an admirable 
service. 

Another point which should have 
some consideration is the school 
society. Such a society, sponsored 
by a member of the faculty, is more 
influential in cultivating initiative 
and talent than any other curricu- 
lum activity. As to speech train- 
ing, it is superb. The very thought 
of organizing and running a club is 
as fascinating as it is beneficial to 
young persons. The teacher should, 
by all means, use it when possible 
for training and observing students 
in the art of speaking. 


In conclusion, you must agree 
that students coming out of our 
schools should, despite trivial criti- 
cisms, be able to convene and dis- 
cuss matters of vital, present-day 
interest. It is these qualities of un- 
derstanding, appreciation, and in- 
telligent enjoyment that make 
speech training vitally important in 
our schools today. The advantage 
that accrues to men from the abilty 
to think on their feet, to make 
clearcut expressions, to adapt them- 
selves and their talk to changed 
conditions, is a value that will, be- 
cause of its increasing importance, 


tax the acutest ingenuity of our 


schools. 


5 Bond, F. W., Speech Construction, p. 32. 
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Give Art a Chance 


By H. CLINTON TAYLOR 


Art Department, A. é T, College, Greensboro, N. C. 


State Teachers Association 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
March 26, 1987. 


There is no subject of impor- 
tance which has been so universal- 
ly neglected in modern times by 
colleges as the study of the Fine 
Arts. In a survey of over five hun- 
dred colleges made several years 
ago, it was found that only a few 
have made a proper study of the 
Fine Arts, as an integral part of 
the education given to its students. 
In a few of the largest Eastern 
Universities the Fine Arts are well 
represented and it would be possi- 
ble for students to get adequate 
training in this area. In general, 
little or no emphasis is placed upon 
the importance of art study. The 
result is that a great majority of 
graduates of our colleges go out in- 
to the world with little or no 
knowledge or appreciation of Fine 
Arts. i 

It is, however, fortunate that 
the need of art training in college 
is becoming more apparent every 
year. This weakness in the train- 
ing of college students has been felt 
so keenly by practicing architects 
that the American Institute of 
Architects undertook to bring it 
to the attention of the nation’s 
leading educators. The Institute 
through its committee on educa- 
tion succeeded in inducing the As- 
sociation of American Colleges to 


join with it in a movement for art 


training in college—that is a move- 
ment to make art training an es- 
sential and integral part of the 
education of every American stu- 
dent. They have been actively en- 
gaged in this work now for several 
years with very gratifying results. 
Many colleges have introduced 
Fine Arts into the curricula. Art 
courses which formerly were re- 
quired only of students in certain 
departments are now available as 
electives to students in any depart- 
ment. A. & T. College now offers 
a major course in Fine Arts. Many 
colleges have such courses under 


consideration and there is a stand- 
ing committee of American col- 
leges which has been charged with 
promoting this movement. 

Today when criticism of the in- 
adequacies of our present curricula 
in meeting the needs of modern 
life are being so widely discussed, 
it seems fitting that all areas 
which have been given little atten- 
tion in former years should be more 
thoughtfully examined and revalu- 
ated in the light of changing con- 
ditions of modern life. Art has 
taken its place in the scheme of 
things as a factor in living and as 
such is vital to community well-be- 
ing and development. Does our 
present program of art education 
recognize this fact? 

What are some of the changes 
in modern living which are rapidly 
presenting art in a new role? There 
are many—suffice to mention two 
which are sufficient to illustrate. 
They are the Federal Government 
and industry. 

All about us we see, whether we 
are mindful of it or not, marvelous 
changes, developments and results, 
which more attention to art prin- 
ciples and services is making in the 
industrial world. The businessman 
has come into full realization that 
one of the greatest factors in de- 
ciding the selling power of his prod- 
ucts is the art quality they possess. 
From the automobile industry, 
with its flashy color combinations 
and streamlined body designs 
through an infinite variety of 
products of everyday life, this mar- 
riage of art and industry is quite 


noticeable. What about the con- 
sumer? 
The Federal Government 


through its WPA projects for the 
first time in the history of the 
country has recognized the artist 
as a valuable member of the social 
order, a real social benefactor and 
the importance of art among the 
basic needs of a happy people. 

I need not go into the nation- 
wide, far-reaching effects of the 
program which I’m sure is famil- 


iar to you all. In our own State 
we have art centers established 
in Greensboro, Asheville and Ra- 
leigh, a part of this program of 
the government to bring art to the 
people and satisfy this human 
need. With these two great agen- 
cies, and their subsidiaries patron- 
izing art as never before, art is 
no longer the remote consideration 
it once was but is gradually re- 
ceiving a wider recognition of its 
true role as part and parcel of the 
life of all. With these power- 
ful patrons fostering and nourish- 
ing art after the manner of the 
church during the 18th century 
and the Renaissance, in Italy, it 
is not unduly optimistic to antic- 
ipate with Dean Meeks of Yale 
University, who in establishing an 
Art Museum at the University of 
North Carolina predicted a Renais- 
sance in art in America. Does 
the Negro College recognize these 
changes. 

Are we training our students to 
be abreast of these changes? Or 
are we still holding on to a concept 
of art’s role long since out-moded 
and rapidly being discarded in 
many states? What is that con- 
cept? In brief, that art is an out- 
side, extra-thing; something orna- 
mental and decorative, a mere ele- 
gant superfiluity and chiefly the 
concern of a few people of talent. I 
feel that the first important step 
is a new concept which recognizes 
art in its broader and truer signifi- 
cance as a force and factor ever 
present in the life of all and worthy 
of real consideration and apprecia- 
tion. 

A new concept that would have 
us look at art not as a special sub- 
ject but as an area of training 
fully capable of making a unique 
contribution to the whole person- 
ality in the same manner as other 
subjects in the liberal arts curric- 
ula. 

“The liberal college,’ I quote 
Meiklejohn, “is a place where we 
are trying to gather up the ele- 
ments of life—moral, aesthetic, re- 
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ligious, political, industrial, social 


—are trying to bring these togeth- 
er so that man may understand 
them. Out of this stuff, this con- 
tent of experience, the college tries 
to make a single thing, a meaning, 
a scheme of life and interpretation 
of what men are and may become.” 

Even a limited knowledge of the 
nature of art training would sug- 
gest great help in the realization 
of such an able concept of a liberal 
college. 

An art conscious generation is 
a generation keenly cognizant and 
appreciative of the constant en- 
richment of life which art affords 
—such a generation can only come 
as a result of an era of more art 
training on the elementary, sec- 
ondary and college level open to 
all, results of which will be mani- 
fested in many varied consumer 
activities. 

The point I’d like to emphasize 
is, art training will help the Negro 
in solving the problem of occupa- 
tional opportunities. 

In that connection I wish to 
quote proposal 10 of Kelly Miller’s 
proposal for reorganization of 
Higher Education of the Negro in 
the light of changing conditions. I 
quote The Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation: 

“The Negro college should not 
be satisfied to be a mere silhouette 
of its white prototype but seek to 
encourage special genius and talent. 
The doctrine of equality which the 
Negro Race craves as his magni- 
ficient obsession is after all a 
blighting and _ stultifying one. 
Every self-respective group in the 
population must believe that it 
possesses some qualities and en- 
dowments not merely equal but su- 
perior to the rest. It is the pe- 
culiar function of the college to 
search out, explore and exploit 
this talent—genius. In spiritual 
talent, hedonistic capacity and 
certain forms of artistic expres- 
sion, the Negro is undoubtedly 
superior. If the Negro college is 
to be a carbon copy of a white pro- 
totype, its function would be very 
limited and prescribed in our edu- 
cational and cultural scheme. The 
Negro college should add courses 
in music, art and the drama in 
which talent undoubtedly lies. Due 
to the neglect of the Negro College 
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the world must look to Harlem for 


the emergence of Negro musicians, 


artists, writers, rather than the 
Negro College.” 

Again Johnson, Woodson and 
Young in the same publication ex- 
press similar views in recognizing 
the problem of encouraging Ne- 
groes to use their initiative in creat- 
ing for themselves, new occupation- 
al opportunities. Qualifying for and 
branching out into the non-tradi- 
tional fields. Developing more out- 
standing artists, musicians, actors 
and authors. Are we doing any- 
thing about it? 

Again in his eloquent and con- 
vineing study of the effect which 
the Negro race has had upon 
American life, Dr. W. E. B. Dubois 
once asserted that the Negro is pri- 


marily an artist and as such has 


played a peculiar spiritual role in 
shaping and developing American 
ideals. This part that the Negro 
was to have in softening and re- 
fining the austerities of American 
progress was also predicted by an 
earlier Negro writer. Dr. James 
McClure Smith in a pamphlet pub- 
lished about the middle of the last 
century, predicted that the black 
man’s contribution to American 
civilization would take the form 
of oratory and the Fine Arts, 
painting, sculpture and music. 


Whether we agree or not with 
these views and predictions cer- 
tainly there are many evidences 
which favor the acceptance of 
natural aptitudes and endowments 
for art expression as a character- 
istic of the natural endowments of 
the Negro race. The college must 
again face this challenge. Shall 
we encourage this talent; nourish 


it, train it, or continue as we are - 


now doing—leave it struggling for 
an outlet? What about this racial 
gift? People with talent are like 
well-tuned violins, very sensitive to 
the touches of human experience. 
Each person comes into the world 
with certain natural endowments. 
It is not long before the God who 
gives life begins the process of 
tuning up the strings of human 
personality. Education starts the 
process formally; the mind is 
trained. Natural aptitudes, the 
next string, is sounded and 
thoughts begin to germinate as 
through human experience God 
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touches another string. Feelings 
growing out of emotional reactions 
to thoughts and actions are brought 
in tune and the personality is 
ready to stir the mind and hearts 
of men. 

It was Emerson who said: ‘““The 
true test of civilization is not the 
census or size of cities and crops 
but the kind of man the country 
turns out.” The unique contribu- 
tion of an individual or race de- 
pends to a large degree on how well 
these strings of human personality 
are brought in tune. It’s years 
sometimes before this happens. 
Again it comes at an early age in 
a way that still baffles human in- 
telligence which dismisses it with 
the lable ‘‘Prodigies.”” But when 
it comes, this harmony of mind 
and heart, another instrument of 
divine intercession, another gift to 
the world smiles on human society. 

It may be a thunderous drama- 
tic appeal of a Frederick Douglas 
crying out against the curse of 
slavery, a Dunbar, a Booker T. 
Washington or Bert Williams rock- 
ing a nation with laughter, a Mad- 
am Walter, a Roland Hayes, a 
Richard B. Harrison, a Henry O. 
Tanner,-a Marrison Anderson 
whose glorious voice made Tosca- 
nini leap to his feet with amaze- 
ment and exclaim truly one of the 
great voices of our times. 
world sits back and thrills as each 
of these gifted sons of slaves hold 
the stages of their day, inspiring 


‘and challenging their black broth- 


ers with their achievements, en- 
riching the hearts of men and giv- 
ing to the world fleeting glimpses 
of that ever elusive ideal of human 
brotherhood. 


Does our present curricula with 
the relative unimportance attached 
to art education recognize the 
potency of this challenge. 


The@ 


In conclusion, because of the part — 


that the Fine Arts have played in 
molding the character of the great 
civilizations of the past and seems 


destined to play in our own era, — 
an intelligent, comprehensive : 
search for the meaning of life and — 
its possibilities can be undoubtedly 
helped by an understanding and api 


second, because the study can aid 


preciation of the Fine Arts; nd 


—_ 


in raising the standards of taste 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Art Appreciation Program for Negro 
Schools of North Carolina 


N pursuance of a request 

I made by the Art Appre- 

ciation Section of the 

& || North Carolina Negro 

5 Teachers Association, 

(2A) || meeting at Raleigh 

North Carolina, March 

25-27, Iam preparing and attempt- 

ing to execute the following plan 

for the year beginning March 27, 

1937 and ending at the 1938 meet- 
ing of the Association. 

This work is to be approved by 
and done under the guidance of the 
following officers of the Negro 
Teachers Association: Dr. J. E. 
Shepard, President; Dr. George 
Davis, Executive Secretary; Mrs. 
Vidi R. Branch, Chairman of the 
Art Section; Mrs. G. E. Davis, 
Art Promotion Adviser; Miss Flor- 
ence Eaton, Mr. C. Taylor, Miss 
Louise Terry, all of the art section 
and Dr. N. C. Newbold, Director of 
Negro Education in North Caro- 
lina; Miss Juanita McDougald, Di- 
rector of Art in North Carolina; 
Mr. N. H. Harris, High School In- 
spector, Miss McIver, State Super- 
visor of Negro Elementary Schools; 
with advice of Miss Leila Mechlin 
of the Southern Arts Projects, 
Washington, D. C., and Mr. C. C. 
Spaulding of Durham, North Caro- 
lina. Mrs. Rosa D. Aggrey, Mrs. 
J. A. Cotton, Mrs. Yancey, Super- 
visor of Vance County Schools, Mrs. 
Mamie Holliday, Mrs. W. S. Pear- 
son, Mr. Hugh Brown, Miss Willie 
Jefferies, President J. H. Bias with 
a committee from each district 
meeting of the Teachers Associa- 
tion, and of the district and state 
meeting of the Parent - Teachers 
Associations and each college in 
North Carolina. 

I am offering a few quotations 
from authorities setting forth the 
value of art and the phase of art 
known as portraiture as I finally 
believe likenessess of great souls 


By Dr. W. A. COOPER 
Charlotte, N. C. 


should be held before the youth of 
our day. 

I offer a quotation from Dr. John 
Dewey, Professor of Philosophy, 
Columbia University: “A study of 
education in its earlier forms, not 
only in savage communities, but in 
a civilization as advanced as the 
Athenian, reveals the great role 
played by the arts. Anthropologi- 
cal investigations have confirmed 
the obvious educational influence 
by showing the great part played 
by the arts in the life of the com- 
munity and in determining prog- 
ress. Psychology adds to these con- 
victions the fact of the fundamen- 
tal character of the impulsive ten- 
dencies which are the physiologi- 
cal origin of the activities that lead 
to the arts. All of these facts are 
opposed to the common assumption 
that the arts represent a kind of 
educational luxury and _ super- 
Huai tyecar 

“Our first paintings were found 
on the walls of sepulchres in Egypt 
and commemorated the deeds of 
the deceased: The figure on the 
mummy case was supposed to bear 
a likeness to the body it contained 
and was therefore a form of crude 
portraiture. At a later period this 
symbolic illustration appeared on 
the walls of public buildings, and 
the stories of the lives of the kings 
and the pursuits of the people were 
told.”—Source Book. 

Sir Walter Scott said: “It is im- 
possible for me to conceive of a 
work which ought to be more in- 
teresting to the present age than 
that which exhibits before our eyes 
our fathers as they lived, accom- 
panied with such memorials of 
their lives and character as enables 
us to compare their persons and 
countenances with their sentiments 
and actions.” 

Carlyle said: “Often I have found 
a portrait superior in real instruc- 
tion to half a dozen biographies, 


as biographies were written or 
rather, let me say, I have found 
that the portrait is as a small 
lighted candle by which the biog- 
raphies could, for the first time, 
be read, and some human interpre- 
tation be made of them.” 

It has been stated by authori- 
ties and recently stated by Mr. 
Alon Bement of the National Alli- 
ance of Art and Industry in his 
picture “We Are All Artists,” that 
the best way to develop art appre- 
ciation is to have the individual 
create art. His efforts develop ap- 
preciation for what others have 
done. We therefore suggest the 
following things. 

1. Creative activities in art on 
the part of youth of our State. 


2. That they be exposed to the 
finest possible creations in art. 

3. That much of this be portraits 
of leaders of the Negro race, with 
biography (from closely selected 
material). 

4. That they be taught to relate 
art to life as they must live it. 

5. That we use as widely as pos- 
sible the picture from the State 
Department of Education, ‘““We Are 
All Artists.” 

6. That some special teacher 
shall assume responsibility for art 
appreciation just as one looks after 
the music and that that teacher 
familiarize herself with the state 
objectives in art. 

7. That each county have an art 
appreciation day with county wide 
exhibitions where ribbons will be 
given, and that the winners of the 
blue and red ribbons be given trips 
to a State art appreciation pro- 
gram to be held on Thursday of 
the Negro Teachers Association 
where shall be exhibited work of 
children of elementary, high school 
and college levels, and a piece or 
two from each professional art- 
ist in the State, or art teacher for 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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| EDITORIALS 





The Pioneers 


\ K JE have just closed a convention of the Associa- 
tion which marked the end of fifty-six success- 
ful years of service. 

The Association has endured because the founda- 
tions of its structure were laid by its pioneers with 
skill and fidelity and display unmistakable evidence 
of wisdom and order. 

It will be preserved by the intelligence and devo- 
tion of its membership. 

Let us, day by day, sweep in memory the years in 
which the pioneers lived, giving of their best to build 
the organization which they bequeathed to our keep- 
ing. Dr. P. W. Moore, Dr. J. B. Dudley, DraGys: 
Brown, Dr. E. E. Smith, Dr. G. C. Shaw, Dr. A. W. 
Pegues, Dr. S. G. Atkins, Mrs. Annie Holland and 
their contemporaries who have gone before us. They 
were leaders, not laggards. So shall we build more 
securely upon that foundation which they laid with 
so great labor. These all died at the post of duty. 
They did not retire from the conflict. There’s was 
a superior wisdom. Few men of active minds and 
body can claim prestige enough to live in retirement. 
They must continue to do until the end or sink into 
obscurity, useless to themselves or to the age. 
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Emeritus means done, that is the rule. It was con- 
summate wisdom for them to carry on until the end. 

Like them we are laboring more for the future 
than for the present to keep wide open the portals 
through which shall pass to spheres of service the 
manhood and womanhood of tomorrow. Let us 
hang over those portals in letters of light the open 
sesame of all useful service— 


“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


The Fifty-Sixth Annual Convention of the 
N. C. State Teachers Association 


TRESSING as its convention theme “Health and 
Proper Education, the Main Safeguards of 
Civilization,” the Association began and climaxed per- 
haps the largest and certainly its most thoroughly co- 
ordinated sessions through March 25, 26 and 27. 

The teachers were extended a hearty welcome to 
the city by Mayor George Iseley, Superintendent of 
City Schools Claude Gaddy and on behalf of the citi- 
zens by Dr. Oscar Bullock and Rey. George A. Fisher. 

Fitting response to these addresses was made by 
Prof. C. M. Eppes, Principal of the Greenville City 
Schools, and the “Grand Old Man” of the Associa- 
tion, who in the memory of the writer has been pres- 
ent and busy through every meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 

Dr. Roscoe Brown, representative of the National 
Health Association, made,a most eloquent appeal to 
the teachers to live up to the theme of the session 
as regards the health of their charges. 

Mrs. Willa Burch of the Washington, D. C., City 
Schools, who is president of the National Association 
of Teachers in Colored Schools, and Dr. Charles 
Wesley of Howard University, on Friday night gave 
inspiring and thought-stimulating addresses. We 
regret that we cannot print the fine message from 
Dr. Wesley. It was rendered extemporaneously since 
he consented to come to us only three days before 
the meeting. He made a strong plea for “A New 
Type of Emancipation.” He graphically pointed out 
the steps that lead to the only true emancipation, 
which is spiritual. 

The Association wishes especially to thank Shaw 
University for the generosity shown in granting the 
free use of their facilities, the chapel and recitation 
rooms for group meetings. This is in accordance 
with the long established tradition of this institu- 
tion and Dr. Daniel, the newly-elected president, as- 
sured us that the custom would be adhered to. We 
wish also to thank Prof. Harry Gil-Smythe and the 
Shaw University Choral Society for the musical fea- 
tures of Thursday evening and the Washington High 
School Glee Club of Rocky Mount for the very fine 
service they rendered on Friday evening—coming for 
that service at their own expense. 

Complete and interesting programs were carried 
out in the Departmental Sections and the general 
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feeling of satisfaction and pleasure could be heard 
from all who attended them. 
The newly-elected officers of the Association are: 


President, Dr. James E. Shepard, President of 
North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham. 

Vice-President, Mrs. Rose D. Aggrey, Jeanes Su- 
pervisor, Rowan County, Salisbury, N. C. 

Dr. J. A. Cotton, Treasurer, Henderson Institute, 
Henderson. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. L. B. Yancey, Jeanes 
Supervisor, Vance County, Henderson. 

Executive Secretary, Dr. G. E. Davis, Charlotte. 

The three new members of the Executive Com- 
mittee are: Dr. C. H. Brown, President, Palmer In- 
stitute, Sedalia; Prof. M. W. Akins, Principal, Wash- 
ington High School, Raleigh and Prof. P. R. Brown, 
Principal of the West Southern Pines High School. 

A new Article with two sections was approved and 
is printed in the Revised Constitution in this issue. 

Attention is called to a very encouraging feature 
showing the healthy growth of the Association. The 
consolidation of income and expenditures of the two 
offices of Executive Secretary and Treasurer for the 
period of audit reflects an increase over expenditures 
of $1,468.71. This is a net increase. 

Appropriate resolutions of thanks to the people 
of Raleigh, citizens and teachers, were read and 
adopted. The Association by vote made donations 
as follows: To the Efland Home, $200.00; to Inter- 
racial Commission, $100.00; to National Association 
of Teachers in Colored Schools, $50.00; to the Society 
for the Study of Negro Life and History, $25.00. 

The Association accepted the invitation of Durham 
to hold its next session in that city Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday before Easter Sunday, 1938. 


North Carolina Association of New 
Farmers of America 


HIS virile group of high school students, under 
the leadership of Prof. S. B. Simmons, State Su- 
pervisor of Vocational Agriculture, held a three days 
session at the A. & T. College, Greensboro, on Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday, April 7th, 8th and 9th. 

The attendance was large, more than three hun- 
dred having registered. Dr. J. A. Linke, chief of the 
United States Agricultural Service, made the prin- 
cipal address on Friday afternoon. Dr. Linke 
pointed out as a chief objective, a new order of farm 
life, to meet present day conditions. He stated that 
the organization had so commended itself to the pub- 
lic, that already the membership in seventeen states 
is over 50,000. 

A $100.00 scholarship in memory of Dr. H. O. 
Sargent was made by W. E. Ricks, President of the 
organization, to be used to aid needy students in 
the Department of Agriculture. George Lipscombe, 
Tan Forbes, James Mack, Lawrence Malloy, Hersey 
Riddick, Robert Thomas and Roy Harris received the 
award of Modern Farmers degrees. 

The judging contest was won by Warren County 
Training School at Wise. 
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Notes 


[sees the month of April, the Executive Sec- 
retary gave an address at the county-wide 
meeting of Union County teachers at Monroe. Here 
the objectives are “Better School Houses and Trans- 
portation of Pupils.” Aside from the three or four 
Rosenwald Schools, the rural school buildings in 
Union County are a disgrace to the State. 


April eleventh witnessed the dedications of the 
Henry Phifer Science Hall at Bennett College. The 
Teachers Association was splendidly represented by 
its President, Dr. James E. Shepard, who extended 
in his unique and eloquent manner the congratula- 
tions of the teachers of the State. Dr. N. C. New- 
bold, represented the State Department of Educa- 
tion; Dr. F. D. Bluford expressed the appreciation 
of the sister colleges in Greensboro. Greetings were 
brought from the Methodist colleges throughout the 
country by Dr. J. W. Haywood, president of Morris- 
town College, and for the Board of Education of the 
M. E. Church by Dr. Thos. F. Holgate. Mrs. Alma 
Tarpley Taylor extended thanks to the donors for the 
alumni gifts from Mr. and Mrs. Phifer totalling over 
$200,000. 

Mr. Eli M. Oettinger of the Greensboro Chamber 
of Commerce, paid a fine tribute to President David 
Jones on the success and achievements of the college 
under his wise guidance. 

The number present at the dedication was too large 
to be accommodated in the chapel. Amplifiers were 
used and the overflow listened in the rooms of the 
administration building. 


On the 29th we witnessed the graduation exer- 
cises of the Washington High School, Raleigh. The 
exercises were held in the spacious Memorial Audi- 
torium. The address to the graduates was delivered 
by the President of Shaw University, Dr. Robert P. 
Daniel. He admonished the seventy graduates to be 
Sun Graduates giving light and energy to themselves 
rather than Moon Graduates reflecting light from 
other sources. The Zeta Phi Beta award was pre- 
sented by Mrs. L. F. Perrin of Shaw. The E. A. 
Johnson Scholarship award was presented by Prof. 
W. Hz. Fuller. 


The editor acknowledges with thanks an invitation 
to attend the anniversary events celebrating the 
thirty-fifth year of the founding of the Palmer 
Memorial Institute, and expresses regret that having 
two engagements on the dates to speak at county- 
wide meetings made it impossible to attend. 


Teachers who are paid-up members of the Associa- 
tion will receive the REcorD for October, 1937, Jan- 


uary, March and May, 1938. 
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A Sequel To “Let's Face the Problem” 


EADING an article in 

the NORTH CAROLINA 
TEACHERS RECORD, writ- 
ten by Prof. George A. 
Hall, topic Let’s Face 
the Problem. In this ar- 
ticle Mr Hall has given 
us food for thought in that this ar- 
ticle is dealing with psychiatric and 
nervous conditions which begin in 
childhood, in a dynamic way, and 
is a challenge not only to this com- 
munity, but to the entire State. 
Truly the teachers have done their 
all, endeavoring to give instruc- 
tions under a seeming handicap, 
even in the importance of adequate 
prenatal care. Mr. Hall also deals 
with excerpts quoted from a re- 
port of Kandel, of the University 
of Columbia, and in his summary 
the question is asked, What are 
we going to do about the problem 
confronting us? 

This has been the question for 
years, yet, when an answer is given 
or a solution is offered it is ignored 
and thrust into the waste basket. 
In answering Mr. Hall’s question, 
viz., Would a reduction of the 
strains, distortions, associated with 
getting an education, enable a child 





By C. McCONNEY, M.D. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


to grow up with a more whole- 
some nervous mechanism? I will 
attempt to answer Mr. Hall’s ques- 
tion in the affirmative, yes, a re- 
duction in the tension and a cor- 
recting of the distortion would re- 
lieve the cause. It is purely a me- 
chanical condition. In this phase 
there is a decided disrelationship 
of some particular part, viz., the 
vertebra, and a disrelating influ- 
ence acts and produces adverse re- 
sults of the distortion type in the 
whole organism. 

Disrelation or distortion occludes 
nerves, and interferes with normal 
transmission, thus the mental ca- 
pacity of the child becomes abnor- 
mal. It is perfectly clear that a 
function may be abnormally per- 
formed, and that if it is abnormally 
performed, it is so because the or- 
gans, segments, or parts involved 
in its performance are so abnormal 
that their conduct fails to coodrdi- 
nate in the rhythmic and regular 
production of that function from 
which there is an adverse tissue 
condition, which is the result of 
adverse granular process and 
therefore adverse chemical accu- 


mulation. Yet there are five con- 
ditions to take into due considera- 
tion of the mentality of the child. 
A. Is it from the result or procrea- 
tion between those too near akin? 
B. Is it from other phases of he- 
reditary tendency? C. Is it from 
tissue conditions produced congen- 
itally? D.Is it from accumula- 
tion or precipitation of adverse 
chemistry in the brain, caused by 
occlusion, resulting in granular 
functional adversity? E. Is it the 
direct result of specific traumatic 
injury, viz., instrumental birth? 
To my mind these conditions can 
be corrected enabling the child to. 
grow up with a more wholesome 
nervous mechanism, by correcting 
or removing the occlusion from all 
nerves to the brain, and irritations 
from the terminals of all projec- 
tion nerves extending from the 
brain. If I were given six of these 
children for three months I would 
prove my theory to be correct by 
removing the cause, returning 
them to you from 35 to 175 per 
cent normal, capable of absorbing 
their studies. My challenge goes 
forth. 





Give Art a Chance 


(Continued from Page 40) 
and discrimination, knowledge, in- 
terest and appreciation of the finer 
things, so necessary for living 
richer and more satisfying lives; 
and third, because our group shows 
many evidences of being peculiarly 
gifted in the Fine Arts and because 
the development of these gifts 
through more encouragement and 
study may aid in releasing us from 
the curse of that terrible handi- 
cap of every minority group, in- 
feriority complex, we would do 
well to take art out of the category 
of the isolated subject it has been 
and recognize it in its true light 
aS an area pregnant with possi- 
blities of making a powerful con- 
tribution to the development of 


that whole personality of which 
we hear so much. With all strings 
in tune that well rounded person- 
alities will be ready to play a real 
part on the stage of human affairs; 
attain a maximum growth for it- 
self and aid the whole group to 
find its place under the sun. “Give 
Art a Chance.” 


Art Appreciation Progam for 
Negro Schools In North Carolina 


(Continued from Page 41) 


inspiration of the students attend- 
ing. 

8. That the County Supervisor 
and Parent-Teacher Association 
assist in promotion of such a pro- 
gram by giving the trip, and fur- 
nishing the art materials. 

If such a program is approved 


by the committee, I will, as Art 
Promoter, visit the District meet- 
ings and counties as far as possible 
in interest of the program and will 
prepare mimeographed copies of 
the plan with detailed suggestions 


for each official, supervisor, art — 


guide or instructor, as the case 
may be. 

As requests come for exhibits 
from time to time, we suggest that 
twenty or thirty of the best pieces 
of this work become the property 
of Dr. Newbold or Miss McDoug- 
ald’s office for such use until North 
Carolina has a full time Negro Art 
Supervisor. 

Please let me have your reaction 
to this proposed program at once. 

W. A. COOPER, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Boxtite 
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The Teaching of Reading 
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HE following are ques- 
tions which teachers 
2 ask in regard to the 


teaching of reading in 
the upper (7th, 8th and 
9th) grades: 


1. Why should silent reading rather 
than oral be the leading type in the 
higher grades? 

2. What is the relative amount of 
time to be devoted to each type? 


3. What are the aims and objec- 
tives of the intermediate period? 


4. What are the best methods of 
reaching the desired goal in silent read- 
ing? = 

5. What are the common standards 
of rate and comprehension in silent 
reading? 

6. What drill exercises are effective 
in increasing speed? 

7. What books are designed espe- 
cially for the purpose of drill in speed 
and understanding? 


Some oral reading is essential in 
the primary grades. Teachers and 
supervisors have attempted to give 
the child possession of the tools of 
the language in as simple and in- 
expensive a fashion as_ possible. 
Too often this procedure is carried 
over into the higher grades with 
serious results. Scientific investi- 
gation on the subject of method in 
reading have advanced so rapidly 
that scores of teachers are un-in- 
formed of the progress that has 
been made in the field. 

The upper grades must have dif- 
ferent ideals from the primary and 
intermediate ones, and therefore 
different methods of achieving 
them. The fourth grade is the 
vital point at which methods un- 
dergo marked changes. Dr. W. S. 
Gray has called our attention to 
the big problems in the upper 
grades, and has pointed out our 
responsibility for cultivating in the 
children during this formative 
period the abilities and permanent 
interests in reading that are neces- 
sary for efficient living in the mod- 
ern world. 

Silent reading is the natural 
type of reading after the process 
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Motts Grove School, Sherrill’s Ford, N. C. 


has become automatic. Other rea- 
sons for its importance are: 

1. It is the natural form used by 
adults. 


2. It has been proved scientifically 
to be a much more rapid process than 
oral reading. 


8. Scientifically it has been proved 
to a higher degree of understanding. 


4. It has also been proved that ef- 
ficient silent reading is the product of 
a number of well developed skills. 


5. Oral reading is one of the many 
skills that must be cultivated for a 
definite purpose. 


6. The mass of printed matter to- 
day demands an efficient system of 
reading. 

Concerning the amount of time 
devoted to each type of reading. 
Tt is agreed that ‘silent reading 
should be introduced in the first 
grade, and the time each day be 
gradually increased as the child ad- 
vances. From the fourth grade 
on, the main emphasis should be 
placed on silent reading. In the 
“Journal of Educational Method’, 
Feb., 1925, H. L. Donovan gives 
the following table: 


Grade Silent Reading Oral Reading 
8 95% 5% 
7 93% 7% 
6 90% 10% 
5 80% 20% 
4 13% 27% 
3 64% 36% 
2 85% 65 % 


The reading teacher must have 
a definite end in view, and a large 
number of stations charted as 
guides in order to reach the final 
destination. 

As stated in the 24th Year Book the 
essential objective in the essential ob- 
jective of reading are: 

ieeich) sand 
through reading. 

2. Strong motives for 
permanent interest in it. 

8. Desirable attitudes and econom- 
ical and effective habits and skills. 


The aims for the 4th, 5th and 6th 
grades are: 

1. To provide rich experiences in 
practically every field of thought and 
activity for which pupils are prepared, 
such as history, biography, travel, sci- 
ence, art, recreation and literature. 


varied experiences 


reading and 


2. To continue the development of 
interest in entertaining, instructive and 
worthwhile reading, and give elemen- 
tary training in the source and value 
of different types of books. 


3. To promote rapid growth in ha- 
bits of intelligent interpretation. This 
includes: 

a. To refine and use habits of in- 
terpreting simple selections accurately 
and of thinking clearly about the con- 
tent of what is read. 

b. To develop habits of reading 
for a variety of purposes such as: 

(1) Selecting the aim or purpose 
of a passage 


(2) Finding important points 
(3) Finding answers to questions 
(4) Collecting information that 


will aid in the solution of a problem. 


(5) Grasping the organization of 
what was read 


(6) Remembering what was read 
(7) Following directions 
(8) Appreciating the thoughts, 


statements and ideals expressed. 


4. Aim No. Four would be to im- 
prove the quality of oral interpretation 
and develop standards for use in oral 
situations. 


5. The last aim I shall mention here 
would be to provide systematic instruc- 
tions in the economical and _ skillful 
use of books, in the opportunities which 
libraries afford, and in the intelligent 
use of library privileges. 


The following are some of the 
objectives that should be accomp- 
lished at the end of six years: 


1. The habit of looking for thought 
in all reading. 

2. Ability to get the thought from 
the printed page. 

3. Ability to read by thought units 
(This should be attained by the end of 
the third year). 

4. Ability to 
speed. 

5. Mastery of sufficient reading vo- 
cabulary. (Emphasize this in all 
grades. ) 

6. Ability to master new words. 
(This should be attained by the end of 
fourth year.) 

7. Ability to organize material. 

8. Ability to memorize. 

9. Ability to appreciate good litera- 


read with proper 


ture. 

10. Ability to read maps and charts, 
graphs, drawings and diagrams. 

11. Ability to use dictionary and 
other references. 
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There are two types of material 
in which it is desirable to obtain 
proficiency, says Horn: 

1. Material of a literary nature for 
leisure reading. 

2. Materials of an informative char- 
acter to be read with a work attitude. 

In these two types the child 
should acquire the ability to read 
rapidly and understand what he 
reads. The ability to remember is 
very important here. 

A’Herne classifies the objectives 
of the intermediate period reading 
under the big head attainments in 
Reading. 

This is his Outline in part: 


Attainments in Reading 
I. Permanent interests in Reading 


a. Current events 
b. Books of real worth. 


Il. Effective: study habits 


Analysis 
Judgment 
Correlation 
Interpretation 
Production. 


paer®e 


tite 
books 


a. Library 
1. Card index 
2. Reference books. 


b. Helps 
1. Notes 
2. Index 
8. Glossary (in back of book) 


Economical and effective use of 


IV. Mastery of the mechanics of 
reading 
a. Silent Reading 
1. Understanding 
2. Rate 


b. Oral Reading 
1. Word mastery 
2. Fluency. 


The teaching of silent reading is 
yet in its infancy so there is no 
hard fast method of reaching the 
desired goal. The function of the 
teacher is to provide an abundance 
of suitable reading material to en- 
courage extensive reading. In the 
intermediate grade the suggestion 
is that we make our reading a pro- 
cess of applying general principals 
of learning to series of exercises 
planned for the development of 
some special ability in reading. Let 
us remember that a child cannot be 
educated by the use of one reader, 
we must have a variety. 
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For increasing the rate of silent 
reading certain basic principles are 
essential: 

1. Time pressure. However we 
must never push it beyond the point of 


perfect conprehension. The child must 
realize that his results will be tested. 


2. Material should be factual in 
character. 


8. He must be tested. 
4, Basy material should be used. 


The problem of increasing rate 
involves the problem of knowing 
what factors govern it. The fol- 
lowing are determined by O’Brien: 


a. Practice in rapid silent reading. 

b. Decrease of vocalization in silent 
reading. 

ce. Training in perception. 

d. The character of subject matter. 


e. The purpose for which the sub- 
ject matter is read. 





> 


@ Onward forever moves the race, 


Man struggles to improve his 
place, 


And once improved, he can no 
more 


Exist where he had lived before. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 


@ The whole object of education 
is, or should be, to develop mind. 
The mind should be a thing that 
works. It should be able to pass 
judgment on events as they arise, 
make decisions. 

—Sherwood Anderson. 


@ The problem of education is 
twofold: first to know and then to 
utter. Everyone who lives any 
semblance of an inner life thinks 
more nobly and profoundly than 
he speaks. 

—R. L. Stevenson. 


@ “There are no bad boys; just 
different varieties of good ones,” 
believes Floyd Star who for 20 
years has been caring for boys 
that everyone else thought bad. 
“The badness is on top,’’ he told 
readers of The Rotarian a few 
years ago. “I must admit that it 
forms a pretty thick crust some- 
times. But when I dig down to 
the real boy, I find something 
clean and sweet and good. Some- 
times I fail. But that is because 
I have not bee) able to reach the 
real boy.’’ 


4 _____________________-4 


May, 1937 


Habits of eye movement. 
Concentration of attention. 
Class chart. 

Individual graphs 

Pressure of time control. 
The length of reading period. 
Word preparation. 

Thought preparation. 


moto re pt og 


m. 


To increase rate of reading a 
number of exercises have been sug- 
gested and tested.. I shall give you 
three: 

1. Give the pupil a general idea of 
the paragraph, let them find the details. 


2. Teacher asks questions, the chil- 
dren read rapidly and find the answer. 


3. The children read a_ selection 
rapidly then close books and give a 
synopsis of what they’ve read. 


The following books are designed 
for drills in speed and comprehen- 
sion: 


The Study Reader, Walker-Park- 
man, Charles E. Merrill Co., pub- 
lisher. 


The Lincoln Readers, Anderson 
& Davidson, Laurel Book Company. 


The Learn to Study Readers, 
Horn Shields; Ginn & Co. 


The last question that I should 
discuss is one that you and I ask 
—all too often. ‘How may com- 
prehension be improved?” I would 
suggest the following: 


1. By requiring a summary or 
a number of questions to be an- 
swered during a limited period of 
time. 


2. Always remember that high 
rate of speed and good quality and 
low rate and poor quality go to- 
gether. 


The best drill for comprehension 
is the check of the silent reading 
lesson. 


In paying close attention to the 
foregoing data we help children ac- 
quire broad information, help them 
to know and love books and help 
them to think more accurately 
when reading. 


‘In conclusion, improve the 
child’s reading and you improve 
his ability in all subjects. 


References: 


1. How to Teach Reading: Pennell and 
Cusack. 


2. The Teaching of Reading: Pennell 
and Cusack. 

3. Supervision and Teaching of Read- 
ing: Harris, Donovant & Alexander. 
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“The Convert” 


By Mrs. DAISIE HASSON ADAMS 
Gaston County Schools 


*D seed my John come in frum school 

off Er not cumplainin’ bout the rule, 
En bustlin’ round et break-o-day, 
Jes fer ter be on time he’d say. 
Now my John’s jes a little mite, 
So laking school jes don’t seem right— 
Why I remembers jes es good 
How I would ruther chop the wood, 
And graze the cows, and wash the clothes, 
And do mos enything out doors, 
Then be all housed up in er school 
Er doing sums, en minding rule. 
An my John’s jes the same es me. 
So sumpin’s wrong, I clarely see. 
So I jes listened, on the sly, 
An ketched what I could on the fly. 
En so I heard em talk one day 
Erbout the games thet they did play— 
Right in the school—right on the floor, 
Not even gitting out the door. 
Why lord, when I wus coming long, 
To even move yer feets wus wrong. 
But even this here gal wus gay, 
A-full uf not a thing but play, 
En teaching games, en dressing toys 
Er nuff to ruin the best er boys. 
So I decides ter go ter her 
An see if I kin kinder stir 
Within her hart her sense er duty 
En stop sum uf this talk er beauty. 
Fer it wus jes er waste er time 
Ter teach so much er song en rime 
Fer chaps wus there ter work, not play, 
En waste erway the time er day. 
So in the middle uf er row 
I jes laid down the rake an’ hoe 
And to the school house, down the road 
I went ter ease this heavy load. 
I said now, I would gently go 
But let thet teacher firmly know 
Thet us uf Hollow Creek wus sore 
An wanted rimes an games no more. 
* * * 

Well, es I proached upon the ground, 
The bell hit did begin ter sound, 
It wusn’t wrung the proper way, 
Why, bless my soul, that bell sound gay— 
An all them chaps come troopin’ in, 
Lak to be late wus wuss then sin. 
Well—we come in—me with the rest. 
(Fer I has allus thought it best, 


Ter see the fact—to touch the wrong, 
Fore you begins a “wailing song”’). 
An when Miss Patsie spied 0 me 

She lit er smile, an you could see 

The beam erv welcome on her face. 

Hit seemed to scatter o’er the place, 
Fer every blessed little child 

Jest looked et me an sweetly smile. 

En den, she offers me er cheer, 

And places it with nicest keer. 

(An me a-thing all the time — 
A-wondering why she teach them rime!) 
Her dress wont proper, I don’t think. 
A fraily sumpin’ made er pink, 

And touching jes below the knee 

Left plenty mo fer folks ter see. 

But chillun, being young en small, 
Might never notice thet et all. 

En that might pass erbout her looks, 
Ef only she would teach frum books !— 
When all was seated in they row 

She riz polite en let me know, 

Thet she wus happy fer ter say 

Thet I hed cum ter call thet day. 

En hoped thet I would cum ergin 

To view the chaps en to join in. 

Well then, she frum the Bible read, 
En each child listened while she said 
Thet God would lead his chillun right 
Would be they Father en they light, 
And I enjoyed thet Scripture, too. 
—Lak all God’s chillun ought to do.— 
So then they said they prayers together, 
—Bout thanking God fer all the weather— 
Rain en storm an fer the sun, 

En praising him till life wus done. 

En then they give they little heart 

To be fer Jesus set apart— 

At my boy, John, I stole er look, 

En I kin tell you that it took 

’Bout all the will power I possess 

To hide frum them my own weakness, 
Fer he wus drinkin’ frum the cup 
Where only purest harts kin sup. 

En ef I hadn’t took much keer 

Miss Patsie’d seed me shed er tear. 
Well den, they raised er rowdy song 
’Bout happy es the day is long 

An all the chillun spryly clap— 

I thought my hands wus in my lap. 
But they was clapping jes es loud 
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Es enybody in the crowd. 

Well then they come to adding time, 

I tell you this wus down my line— 
*Cause in my day I guess you know 
They wusn’t one could add like Joe. 
And I’m a good ’un now, you'll see, 

Miss Patsie might fall short 0’ me. 

But laws! She called ’em with a dash, 
And them chaps added in a flash; 

And ’fore I knowed what ’twus erbout 
Some chap done yelled the answer out! 
Done add them numbers in his head 
Done raced his work—the answer sed! 
En ’twus my John!—My soul do swell 
Ter see my boy ado so well. 

En so I tries et three er fore 

But each time some un’ frum the floor 
Head’s done tole him et er glance, 

On fingers here ain’t got no chance. 
Now then, the has er spelling game, 
En each un tries ter spell er name 

Er some wild flower in the field 

Thet lovely blooms and odors yield— 
En then before my mind could think, 
They’d spelled um off without er wink. 
An’ listen! While I had my seat 

—I don’t know as I should repeat — 





AUDITOR’S 


North Carolina Negro Teachers Association, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


GENTLEMEN :—We have audited the books and records of the 
Executive Secretary’s office, as well as those of the Treasurer, 
for the period from April 1, 1936, to March 24, 1937, inclusive, 
and submit herewith our report: 


EXHIBITS AND SCHEDULES 


In presenting to you our findings as the result of our audit, 
we have prepared, in addition to these comments, the follow- 
ing Exhibits and Schedule, which show in tabulated form the 
result of our examination, together with the operations for 
the period covered by this report. 
Kixutisir “A”—Cash Receipts and Disbursements, G. E. DAvis, 
Executive Secretary, April 1, 1936 to March 24, 1937. 
KixuHisir “B’—Cash Receipts and Disbursements, G. E. DAVIS, 
Treasurer, April 1, 1936 to June 12, 1936. 

Hxuipsir “C’—Cash Receipts and Disbursements, J. A. Corton, 
Treasurer, June 12, 1936 to March 24, 1937. 

SCHEDULE 1.—Comparison of Actual Expenses with the Budget. 
April 1, 1936 to March 24, 1937. 

In Exhibit “A” we show the cash transactions of your 
Hxecutive Secretary for the period stated. Total Receipts 
were $5,321.50, and Disbursements $5,572.37. These transac- 
tions, together with a balance on hand as of April 1, 1936, of 
$423.00, result in a balance for him to account for as of March 
24 1937, of $172.13. This balance was accounted for by funds 
on deposit with the Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina. 

The Cash Receipts of the Executive Secretary were as 
follows: 


Kor Membership Dieses ee eee $5,172.50 
Advertising)... .i i, See ee eee ce 16.00 © 
PlacementeBureaw ete. = eee ees at eee 7.00 
Miscellaneous. =... 4 oe eee ee 126.00 
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But John McGoothers boy, Ole “Slick’’ 

Is lak his Pa—the very Nick 

He wus er dragging acking slow— 

When e’er Miss Patsie tol ’em go. 

En she jes look too hurt en sad, 

A cause this boy was acking bad. 

(En, man, ter you, I will be level 

My fingers etched ter beat dat devil.) 

But soon she hed him at his best, 

Er acking lovely, lak the rest. 

En I jes looked Miss Patsie down, 

Her hair all slick en shiny brown; 

Her dress all clean en nice en trim 

Frum the top on down to the end er the hem. 
En the color uf it wus pretty, too 

Pink’s heap sight laklier then blue. . 
En I kin see why the chilluns all 
A wait each day fer the school house call. 

So when that bell hed struck fer noon 

I could ’o swore hit wus too soon. 

I’d so enjoyed dat little stay 

Er visiting “our school” thet day. 

But I felt jest lak a sneaking cat 

When I riz ter go, frum where I sat, 

En lak a whupped-out, ’penting sinner, 

Asked Miss Patsie ter our Sunday dinner. 

En I thanks my Lord I warn’t big ernuff fool, 

Fer ter breathe my mission er coming ter the school. 





REPORT 


The only items of Disbursements for expenses from the Sec- 
retary’s account was for returned checks charged by the Bank 
$5.00, bank service charges $2.27, and membership dues re- 
funded $1.00. He transfers the funds to the Treasurer and the 
disbursements for expenses are made from the Treasurer’s 
account on vouchers issued by the Executive Secretary. 

In Exhibit “B’’ we show the cash transactions of G. B. 
Davis, Treasurer, for the period from April 1, 1936 to June 
12, 1936, which is the period that your Executive Secretary 
was also acting Treasurer. For this period as Treasurer his 
receipts were $2,793.43 and disbursements $4,684.39. These 
transactions, together with a balance from April 1, 1936, of 
$1,890.96, makes a total to account for of $4,684.39, and re- 
sults in no balance in his hands as Treasurer at the close of 
the period. As Treasurer he received from his account as 
Executive Secretary $2,764.10, and interest on bank balances 
$29.33. He had a balance on hand from last year of $1,890.96, 
making a total to account for of $4,684.39. His disbursements 
were for vouchers issued for expenses $882.18, bank service 
charges $3.19, checks returned $100.00, transfer to J. A. 
Cotton, Treasurer, from regular account $1,329.02, and trans- 
fer to J. A. Cotton, Treasurer, for savings account $2,370.00, 
making a total of disbursements $4,684.39. 

In Exhibit ‘“C” we show the cash transactions of your 
Treasurer, J. A. Cotton, for the period from June 12. 1936, 
to March 24, 1937. The Treasurer received from the Execu- 
tive Secretary $2,800.00, from the acting Treasurer $1,329.02 
on regular account, $2,370.00 on savings account and $44.13 
interest on bank balances, making total receipts to account 
for of $6,543.15. The Treasurer paid vouchers issued for ex- 
penses totaling $2,932.61, leaving a balance to account for as 
of March 24, 1937, of $3,610.54. This balance was accounted 
for by funds on deposit in the First National Bank, Hender- 
son, North Carolina, $1,196.41, and funds on deposit in the 
Mechanics & Farmers Bank, Durham, North Carolina, 
$2,414.13. 

Consolidating the income and expenses for both officers for 
the period covered by this report, we have the following tabu- 
lation: 
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INCOME: 


NGHTD LIES WOM) ese eee Pen eN eae o T. e $5,172.50 





EXCIVOP ELSI Pomme wee Pe 16.00 
Placement Bureau 7.00 
MASc ellanGOll sewer eet. eee ee 126.00 
imterestzons Bank, Balances 1-2). 73.46 

PRO alae LTCO In @yeetee sneer teen ee $5,394.96 

EXPENSES: 

For Operations Detailed on Schedule 1... $3,820.25 
Checks@Return ede. ewe ie Ne 105.00 


EO Cal MAH ERTS 6 Sieee ees sie ee $3,925.25 





Income in Excess of Expenses 
TO Tom 1) Camm Cc) oamee tere ee see Ae $1,469.71 


The above excess of income over expenses for the year is 
reflected in the increased cash on hand on March 24, 1937. On 
April 1, 1936, you had a total cash balance in the hands of 
both officers of $2,313.96, and on March 27, 1937, a balance in 
the hands of both officers of $3,782.67, showing a net increase 
during the year of $1,468.71. 

Our audit was in detail and consisted of verifications of re- 
ceipts and disbursements as supported by documents in the 
files of the Executive Secretary and cancelled checks of the 
Treasurer. All the records of both officers were submitted to 
us during the course of our audit and found in proper order. 
We experienced no trouble in making our audit and obtaining 
the necessary information for this report. Our examination 
did not disclose any evidence of irregularities and we believe 
the funds have been carefully and honestly handled and all 
accounted for. Our audit of the Cash Receipts did not go 
beyond the copies of the receipts which the Executive Secre- 
tary had issued. We saw that all money for which receipts 
had been issued was deposited in the bank, but did not verify 
by correspondence with members of the Association any of 
the payments for dues. In comparing the receipts, etc., issued 
for money received, with the deposits in the banks, we found 
that the Secretary had deposited in the bank $27.00 more 
than the receipts called for. 

We found the Executive Secretary and Treasurer bonded in 
the sums of $1,000.00 and $2,000.00, respectively. 

In Schedule 1 we detail the expenses and compare them 
with the budget. By reference to this Schedule you will ob- 
serve that the budget totals $3,929.19, and actual expenses 
were $3,820.25, resulting in an unexpended balance of the 
total budget of $108.94. 

We hereby certify that, we have audited the books and rec- 
ords of the Executive Secretary and Treasurer of the North 
Carolina Negro Teachers Association for the period indicated 
and, in our opinion, the within statements show the true 
statement of receipts and disbursements for the period, to- 
gether with the correct cash balance on March 24, 1937, ac- 
cording to information and explanations given us and as 
shown by the books. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CSnAT.) A. T. ALLEN AND COMPANY, 

i Certified Public Accountants. 
Raleigh, N. C., March 26, 1937. 


—_——_— EXHIBIT “A” 
CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
April 1, 1936, to March 24, 1937 
G. HE. Davis, Executive Secretary 
Casu RECEIPTS: 





AVHETIN DONS IL) Ul GS reek eer tene cae, cone ns eee eee scents $5,172.50 
PROMOTE ULSLIUS hee 2- fee ees nd 16.00 
Placement Bureau 7.00 
NUTRSKO@S ME MARSTON BI pa Son (sl a Ic ee 126.00 

Total Receipts ....... eee ee ee $5,321.50 


423.00 


ERO ey let Ome ACC CO UTM Dye 0 Tpeeenenes seen ores sae cee sree eee $5,744.50 


CASH DISBURSEMENTS: 
Transferred to G. EH. Davis, Treasurer 


An Cemirolnelias te GCalseee ee ee 


$2,764.10 











Returned Checks Charged by Bank......... 4 5.00 
Bank service Charges) 2.22.2... coe a 2.27 
Membership Dues Refunded ~..............----..-.. 1.00 
Transferred to J. A. Cotton, Treasurer.......... 2,800.00 
BT Oiceal eS EV LEE O TIN CIN: Sy eee eerste recone eee eee ee $5,012.01 
Balance on hand, March 24; 1937...................- $ 172.138 


Note: The above balance of $172.13 was on deposit with 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


EXHIBIT “B” 
CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
April 1, 1936, to June 12, 1936 
G. E. DAvis, Treasurer 
CASH RECEIPTS: 
RUT OT Come) val Seen CLC bath aeeene eee $2,764.10 
Interesteonmeanike balances esse eee 29.33 





NO baleLNGCClD UG mae aeee meeees am ceman ee $2,793.43 








Balance Brom. ast Yeates pee ESOL 
Ocal CO meNC COUT bpek O eee eens ene $4,684.39 
CASH DISBURSEMENTS: 
Paid Vouchers Issued for Expenses.............. $ 882.18 
IB atikgns Clava Cem © leur cece enn meee 3.19 
CheckseRe turn cd ieee se eee ee ee ee 100.00 
Transferred to J. A. Cotton, Treasurer, 
Balance on Hand in Regular Account .... 1,329.02 
Transferred to J. A. Cotton, Treasurer, 
Balance on Hand in Savings Account —... 2,370.00 
Total Dis bunsem eric eeeeeeeeceeenneaeee eee $4,684.39 
Balancenony Eran della Clie 24a. Oe (eee None 


EXHIBIT “C” 
CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
June 12, 1936, to March 24, 1937 
J. A. Corron, Treasurer 
CASH RECEIPTS: 
Transferred from G. E. Davis, Secretary....$2,800.00 
Transterred from G. EH. Davis, Treasurer... 1,329.02 
Transferred from G. E. Davis, Treasurer 
OTE S aval 2S eA CC OU0 teeeeeeee 2,370.00 





Imterestmone bankas Balanceciess see ene 44.13 
NO Calle GOpeAC COUT tae) 0 Ieeeeeeeeneee ene eae $6,543.15 
CASH DISBURSEMENTS: 
Paid Vouchers) [Ssued™ fore EX CNS C Sasa ese eee eer $2,932.61 
Balance on Hand, March 24, 1937_................ $3,610.54 


RECONCILIATION WitH BANK BALANCES: 
First National Bank, Henderson, N. C......... $1,502.47 
Less: Vouchers Outstanding: 
BNV UT ra G4 ee eee $ 4.62 








Number 749 3.40 
Number 758 24.75 
Number 761 18.00 
INGUIN 6 2 eee ee 255.29 $ 306.06 
Net Balance in First 
Net O18 jee an Kaen $1,196.41 
Balance in Mechanics & Farmers 
iBainikewe Dy iaeherieee Nee oueeeenne $2,414.13 
MO Lala aLanic Camel TIES cl) 5 oaeeeee eee enema INO) IED A: 





SCHEDULE 1 
COMPARISON OF ACTUAL EXPENSES WITH BUDGET 


ee 936 March 2 937 
April 1, 1936, to March 24, 1937 Budeet Over 





Budget Actual *Actual Over 
Presidents. Oliceuas eee $ 114.19 $ 145.16 *$ 30.97 
Recording Secretary ..............-- 80.00 30.00 50.00 
IPeaSsuner.sia Oli Ce eeeeeeneeee ere 50.00 30.00 20.00 
Publication and Mailing of 
RECORD ieee eee 1,000.00 992.54 7.46 
Executive Secretary’s Office... 300.00 430.66 *130.66 
Executive Committee Meetings 200.00 131.85 68.15 
@olleseR Seco nme ere 50.00 43.00 7.00 
High! Schoolm Section 2... 50.00 46.87 oko 
HLenirentaryars.6CCulO less eeeceeee 60.00 33.04 26.96 
Home Economics Section ...... z 25.00 8.50 16.50 
Convention Expenses .............. 250.00 275.35 *25 00 
Salary of Executive 
Secretary, sense eee 1,200.00 1,273.66 *73.66 
BI CVS OT Cymer eee eee 350.00 174.16 175.84 
Ty ALN ESO 100 Cerne nee eee 200.00 2000 0s seen 
ipanka Service: Glare este Meee 7.46 *5.46 
(otal s eee ee aa $3,929.19 $3,820.25 $108.94 
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Shaw University 
Summer School 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


An Integral Part of the University 


First Session, June 3 to July 14 


Second Session, July 16 to Aug. 25 
1937 


Under the Supervision of the Division of Negro Education 


State Department of Education 


RALEIGH 


OFFERINGS 


Courses for those holding: 
(a) Elementary Certificates, any class 


(b) Primary and Grammar Grade Certificates, 
Classes C and B 


Courses will also be offered for those desiring college credit 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, write 


NELSON H. HARRIS, Director 
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CHARITY | 


E know too little of each other~ 
Ourselves too little we know; 

We are all weak when under temptation~ 
All subject:to error and woe. 

Then let blessed charity rule o’er us 

Let us put away envy and strife; 

For the skeleton grim in our closet 

May some day be brought to light. 


—ANONYMOUS 
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Constitution of the N. C. Negro Teachers Association 


SHOWING AMENDMENTS ENACTED AT THE FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


ARTICLE I 
Name 
The name of this Association shall be the North Carolina 
Negro Teachers Association. 
ARTICLE II 
Purpose 
The purpose of this Association shall be to encourage the 
highest professional standards for the teachers who are en- 
trusted with the mental, moral, and physical education of the 
Negro youth of North Carolina, to the end that these Negro 
boys and girls may be developed into useful and patriotic 


entinens. ARTICLE I 
Membership 
Sretion 1. Membership in the North Carolina Negro Teach- 


ers Association may include any person engaged in teaching 
Negroes or actively interested in Negro education in North 
Carolina. 

Sec. 2. The Association shall consist of local units organ- 
ized in various counties in North Carolina. A local unit may 
be organized by ten or more teachers. The local units shall 
be represented in the State body by delegates, and each unit 
shall be entitled to one delegate for every ten members and a 
major fraction of ten, and such other persons as qualify un- 
der Article III, Section 1, and pay the required fee. 

Sec. 3. All members shall have the privilege of voting in 
al! business sessions. The Executive Committee shall appoint 
a Committee on Credentials. 

ARTICLE IV 
Dues 

The annual dues for the members of the Association shall 
be $1.00, and may be paid through local units or to the Exec- 
utive Secretary of the State Association direct, who shall, in 
turn, turn over the same to the Treasurer of the State Asso- 


ation. ARTICLE V 
Time and Place 
The Association by vote at the annual business meeting shall 


- determine the time and place of the next meeting, but the 


Executive Committee shall act for the Association in this mat- 
ter in case of emergency. 
ARTICLE VI 
Officers 

Seet.ox 1. The Officers of this Association shall be a presi- 
dent, Vice President, Recording Secretary, Executive Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, Chairman of Sections, Secretaries of Sections 
and members of such committees as shall be appointed. They 
shall be installed at the meeting in which they are elected. 

Sec. 2. The duties of the officers shall be the usual duties 
of such officers and such other duties as the Association may 
see fit to place upon them. The Executive Committee shall 
supervise and direct the work of the Executive Secretary. 

Sec. 3. The Treasurer of the Association shall give bond in 
such sum as the Executive Committee shall deem necessary. 

Sec. 4. The President shall not succeed himself more than 
once. 
Sec. 5. The Executive Secretary shall be elected for a term 
of office of two years, on condition of satisfactory service. 

ARTICLE VII 
Executive Committee 

Section 1. The Executive Committee shall be composed of 
nine members, exclusive of the President, Vice President, 
Executive Secretary, Recording Secretary, and Treasurer, who 
shall be members ex officio. Three new members of the Exec- 
utive Committee shall be elected each year for a term of three 
years. When there is a retiring President, he shall be one of 
the three new members. The President of the Association 
shall be chairman of the Executive Committee. To put this 
plan into effect for the first year the Association shah elect 
three members of the Executive Committee for a term of one 
year, three for a term of two years, and three for a term of 
three years. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall have the power 
herein stated and shall act as a general advisory committee 
for the Association. 


They shall have at least one meeting during the reco , 
the Association, at the call of the Chairman, and in cas: 


of a 
emergency shall determine the time and place of the meeting 
of the Association, and shall notify the members o: Such 


changes through the public press and through the seeretarie 
of local units, not later than three months before the time yo 
meeting. 

They shall attend to such other business as may come be 
fere them and shall have entire charge of the affairs of thy. 
Association during the recess, and shall determine how the 
next program shall be arranged. 

Sre 3. The accounts of the Association shall be audited » 
least annually by a certified public accountant under the 
pervision of the Executive Committee. 

The expenses of the Executive Committee shall be paid from 
the funds of the Association. 

See. 4. The Executive Committee shall submit to the beds 
un actual or estimated budget of the expenses of the Aso 
ciation, including their meetings for the next year. and «et 
other expenditures that they may consider wise; and no mone: 
shall be appropriated from the treasury until the same he 
been considered by the Executive Committee and their 
port on the same presented to the body for its action. 


ARTICLE VIII 

Elections 
Section 1. Elections shall take place at the annual meetings 
on the morning of the third day of the session and by vir 
voce vote, all members participating. A Nominating Commi 
tee shall be appointed by the President by noon of the secon 
day of the meeting, and this Nominating Committee shall bring 
to the business meeting a name for each office to be fille 
But before action is taken on the report of the Nominating 
Committee, any member may have the power to nominate fren 

the floor for any office to be filled. 
See. 2. The candidate for Executive Secretary shall & 
nominated by the Execut've Committee and elected by the Ass 


ey ota ARTICLE IX 

The following shall be considered the Sections of the Ass 

ciation: 

1. College Section 
Home Economics Section, 
General High School Section, 
High School Principals’ Section. 
Elementary Section, 
Vocational Agriculture Section, 
Art Appreciation Section. 
Music Appreciation Section, 

9. Library Section. 

These sections may be added to or changed upon the recom 
mendation of the Executive Committee 

A member of a local unit may select the section of whi 
he wishes to be a member and shall be entitled to vote in the 
section, and in no other. 

ARTICLE X* 

Srerion 1. The Association shall be empowered to set & 
four District Associations, The provisions for financing al 
shall be made in the budget of the Association. 

See. 2. Any district organization may formulate a con! 
tution, subject to approval of the Executive Committee of the 
North Carolina Negro Teachers Association. 

ARTICLE XI 
Quorum 

The presence of twenty members shall constitute a quor® 

for transaction oft business, 
ARTICLE Xll 
Amendments 

Amendments to this Constitution must be offered in: wrth 
to the Executive Committee, who shall report the same ty ! 
Association with their recommendation at least one 
before a vote is to be taken on them, If approved by vole 
two-thirds of the members present, they shall become «© I 
of this Constitution, 


Ct de te te 
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* This is the new Article adopted in April, 1987, 
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Education for the World In Which We Live 


By WILLIAM E. HILL 


Industrial Secretary, Urban League, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Commencement Address, Second Ward High School, Charlotte, N. C. 


Mr. Principal, Graduates of 
1937, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is both a privilege and an hon- 
or to participate in this exercise 
and to graduate anew with the 
class of 1937. I know what it is to 
look forward to such an event and 
to graduate for the first time. I 
know what it is to feel the presence 
of proud parents and friends, to 
bid farewell to teachers and class- 
mates, to feel a deep sense of re- 
gret that the associations you have 
enjoyed for four years must come 
to an end. 

I claim no special right to be 
here. Just why I have been invited 
is not altogether clear to me. Per- 
haps you want to know how much 
my voice has changed in the inter- 
vening years since I taught. Per- 
haps you want to know how well 
I bear the heritage of baldness. Or 
is it that you have some lesson to 
teach me which I should have 
learned as a student in high 
school? Whatever the reason, I am 
grateful for the invitation for it is 
a real pleasure to greet my good 
friend and classmate Professor 
Grigsby under whose leadership so 
many students have had their fu- 
ture lives shaped and directed. I 
should be most ungrateful if I did 
not pause to pay tribute to your 
Superintendent, Mr. Harding, and 
others under whose direction I had 
the privilege of working. Mr. Hard- 
ing is a friend of the Negro and 
an advocate of progressive educa- 
tion for him, not only in Charlotte 
but throughout the State. More- 
over, I have come to pay tribute to 
the many fine teachers, and others 
with whom I had the privilege and 
pleasure of working. It is with 
reverence and respect that I think 
of them. I have come also to pay 
tribute to this cluster of one hun- 
dred and fifty graduates,—a_ per- 
ennial bouquet of fresh blossoming 
flowers — who are re-living, and 
adorning a scene which has oc- 
Curred many times before at this 
season, 

What I may say here tonight is 
of no major importance. The real 


importance of this occasion lies in 
the stimulation and inspiration it 
gives us to maintain, preserve, and 
advance the great democratic proc- 
ess of popular education. It is for 
this reason that graduation is a 
grand occasion. 

In attempting to deal with the 
problem of education for the world 
in whice we live, I do not forget 
that you live in a center of culture 
and education, that our public 
schools have grown and developed 
under the shadow of influential in- 
stitutions of learning. Neither do 
I forget that our teachers are well 
versed in the history, theory, and 
methods of education. I wish mere- 
ly to point out that the larger prob- 
lems of education are concerned 
with neither theory or method. Our 
problems are those of history and 
of purpose. It is to these prob- 
lems that I now invite your 
thoughtful attention. 

The function of education must 


find its axis in the purposes of gov- 


ernment. When the scope of gov- 
ernment is democratic in its fullest 
sense, the individual need have no 
fear for his personal growth. 
Thomas Jefferson thought of gov- 
ernment as an institution “to re- 
strain men from injuring one an- 
other, which provided freedom for 
the pursuit of enterprise and hap- 
piness and which would not take 
away from labor the bread which 
it had earned.” In order to assure 
that kind of government, he advo- 
cated universal public instruction, 
at public expense, for the care of 
“public concern.” “Our liberty can 
never be safe,” he said, but in the 
hands of the people themselves.” 
This doctrine was repeated many 
times by Lincoln, Wilson and the 
first Roosevelt. 

Dr. Meiklejohn, the eminent 
American teacher, experimenter, 
and philosopher says: “that noth- 
ing human is understood except as 
seen in relation to human ideals.” 
The ideal which motivates the best 
in American life today is democ- 
racy—an ideal born in the mind of 
Plato and humanized by the ethical 

{ Pace 51 ) 


teachings of Jesus Christ. Accord- 
ing to Meiklejohn, the most im- 
portant element in the ideal of 
democracy is freedom, freedom 
from political and economic domi- 
nation, freedom to follow the pur- 
suits of happiness. 

For more than a hundred years 
we have taken democracy for 
granted. We have assumed that 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness would naturally flow from 
the ideals of freedom and democ- 
racy. We have been told so a 
thousand times and we believed it 
thoroughly, so thoroughly, in fact, 
that we stopped trying to define it. 
We forgot its true meaning, and we 
failed to give it content. We 
thought it could be propagated 
with a dollar sign. But the world 
in which we lived was changing 
and changing rapidly and today 
we are paying dearly for the neg- 
lect. 

I was born at the threshold of 
the twentieth century. Since that 
time a generation has passed. Even 
within this brief span of years, I 
have seen important social and eco- 
nomic changes take place. I have 
seen unsanitary privy houses give 
way to modern plumbing, and kero- 
sene lamps displaced with modern 
electricity. I have seen a whole 
new industry develop around the 
radio. The transmission of elec- 
tricity has been so perfected by 
modern science that industrial 
plants may locate a hundred miles 
away from their sources of power. 
Country roads have turned into 
modern highway systems as auto- 
mobiles speed to and fro like water- 
beetles on a summer lake. Gas sta- 
tions, now dot these roads like 
toadstools after a heavy rain. Both 
the horse and the steam engine 
stand still in amazement at this 
swift moving phenomena. You and 
I have seen all these changes dur- 
ing the past thirty years—a tribute 
to the productive genius of Ameri- 
can industry. This process was 
subsequently interrupted by a war 
—a cruel and solemn dirge of death 
to an insane world. It was into 
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such a universe that the oldest of 
the graduates here tonight were 
born, the heirs of a bankrupt past 
and a bewildering present. 

A few years later, Fate demand- 
ed that we pay the price. She 
cancelled our foreign loans, and 
stopped our trade. She shut down 
our industries and forced twenty 
million people to stop their work. 
She celebrated our victory with a 
banquet of soup and bread and de- 
manded that we stand in line to get 
it. She evicted thousands from 
homes and farms and left them to 
seek shelter on highways, and in 
tumbled down shacks. She closed 
our schools, bankrupted our States 
and reduced our teachers to pen- 
ury. She closed our banks like four 
o’clocks in the noon day sun. She 
made the rich richer and left the 
poor in destitution. It was the most 
devastating scourge that had ever 
struck our nation. Then and only 
then did we, The American People, 
turn our eyes back to the ideals of 
democracy. For surely we had no 
freedom, and surely democracy was 
in such low estate that even the 
rich could not engage in the pur- 
suits of happiness. 

Our economic, social, and politi- 
cal life was as devoid of an ethical 
sense of responsibility to the ideals 
of human welfare as a public thief. 
We were like the blind man ahout 
whom this story is told. . . 

“He was seated at a conspicuous 
place near the entrance of a New 
York Subway with his usual sign 
and his tin cup. A man approached 
him from the entrance as if to drop 
a coin of sympathy, but instead 
he took one out. As he did that 
the blind man raised his head and 
pointed a finger toward him and 
said, ‘Look here brother, I’m not 
blind, I’m substituting for the 
blind man.’ To this the astonished 
pilferer asked ‘Well, where is the 
blind man?’ The substitute re- 
plied, ‘Why he’s gone to the mov- 
ies.’ ” 

We began to think. We revised 
our ideas. We found that democra- 
cy was not a political ideal remote 
and unconcerned with life and the 
public weal and with the lot of 
masses. We could find no excuse 
in a democracy for twenty million 
unemployed when work was the 
law of our economic life. We stud- 
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ied our industry and business and 
found that single enterprises had 
grown large enough to employ a 
half million people and control five 
billion dollars, and others of like 
size and power led by a handful 
of men devoted mainly in some 
cases to their personal interests. 
They were larger in some instances 
than a single state and more pow- 
erful than a dozen states. Obvious- 
ly something had to be done, so 
the battle began. It was the peo- 
ple and the state against an un- 
controlled method of doing busi- 
ness. That battle is not yet won, 
but our gains in recent days have 
been so important that we can al- 
most predict eventual victory. 

The most stubborn obstacle in 
our present situation is unemploy- 
ment. Statisticians estimate that 
we have 7.5 to 9.5 million peo- 
ple still unemployed, despite the 
fact that we have already re-em- 
ployed ten million persons since 
the peak year of 1933. Within the 
same period our total labor force 
has increased in new workers by 
4.5 to 6 million workers. In other 
words, our working population is 
increasing almost as rapidly as we 
can re-employ those who were out 
of work in 1933. Not only are we 
faced with this problem of re-em- 
ployment, but with the problem of 
increased crime, that costly anti- 
social past-time which is so notably 
the avocation of boys and young 
men under twenty-five. Having 
been forced to face life alone and 
become “self-reliant” and “self- 
sufficient,” they have tried to make 
up for their economic and academic 
deficiencies by buying arms. Not 
being able to find a job and unable 
to ply a trade, they substitute guns 
for college degrees and trade school 
certificates. 


If we apply this analysis to the 
world at large we shall find that 
unemployment is a world problem. 
In Europe, Germany, and Italy are 
in one sense, the unemployed na- 
tions. Having been denied adequate 
markets and raw materials, they 
too have tried to make themselves 
“self-sufficient,” so they armed 
themselves. Germany tried to sat- 
isfy her needs by robbing and per- 
secuting Jews, and Italy marched 
a thousand miles across the sea to 
holdup Ethiopia, take possession of 


October, 193; 


her property, and force the abdica. 
tion of the leader of a country 
which was an ancient dynasty 
when Romulus was sucking the 
teats of a she-wolf. In some se. 
tions of our country, the monotony 


of idleness and the lack of a dem. | 


ocratic chance in life have denuded 
people of the elementary concepts 
of human justice. And they, too, 


often try to entertain themselve; | 


and become “self - sufficient” by 


atrocious practices against their 


even more unfortunate brothers, 
There is no fundamental difference, 
The great problem of democracy 
and of the world is unemployment, 

What is democracy doing about 
it? In former depressions we fol- 
lowed a different procedure. We let 
“nature take her course.” Come 
what may, every man for himself, 
let the devil take the hindermost. 
Sometimes we initiated “trust 
busting campaigns.” That was the 
slogan of Cleveland and the first 
Roosevelt. But our efforts failed 
because our anti-trust laws could 


never be made to work, for as Sen- | 


ator Robert Wagner of New York 
wrote in his brilliant article in the 
New York Times for May 9, “the 
size of an industry is a technologi- 
cal problem.” 

In analyzing the American scene 
since the depression peaks, we have 
found that there is no excuse for 
ten million unemployed people ina 
democracy. We have found that 
our scientific and productive genius 
has reached such a high degree of 
efficiency that one man aided by 
machinery can do as much work as 
two, three, four and five men form- 
erly did. It takes less people work- 
ing to make the things we need 
and require. Senator Wagner 
pointed out that wages compared 
to incomes have been declining for 
hundred’s of years. With modem 
machinery we have found that it 
is unnecessary to employ our total 
labor force of fifty-three million 
workers to meet the needs of oth- 
ers who are dependent. We are, 
therefore, pressing for child labor 
laws. To reduce the pressure of 
unemployment, we have set up Na- 
tional Youth Administrations and 
CCC Camps to supervise further 
training for youth. Under our s¢ 
cial security laws we are providing 


for the aged. In other ways we 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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The Negro Farmer 


[ Address prepared and delivered in the chapel of the NorrH Carotina Mutua Lire INSURANCE Company, Durham, N. C., 
before the Lecture-Seminar Conference of Chapel Hill, N. C., Saturday, September 11, 1937. ] 


O discuss the Negro 
é farmer or any other 
group of Southern 
@ || farmers, certain funda- 
mentals are to be con- 
sidered. The summary 
of which is brought 
out in the utterances of three men 
who gave much thought to the 
economic, social and _ physical 
status of Southern agriculture. 

Henry Grady in his memorable 
speech on “The New South” said: 
“Whenever the farmer eats bread 
from his own field, meat from his 
own pastures, disturbed by no 
creditors, enslaved by no debts, 
shali sit amidst his teaming 
gardens and orchards, pitching 
his crop to his own wisdom and 
growing them in _ independence, 
making cotton his surplus crop 
and selling it in his own time, and 
in his own chosen market, and not 
at a Master’s bidding—getting his 
pay in cash and not in a receipted 
mortgage that discharges his debt, 
but does not restore his freedom, 
then shall be the breaking of the 
fullness of his day.” 

Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, the 
pioneer farm demonstrator, in 
the closing days of his colorful 
and useful career said in one of 
his speeches : 

“But today, I am not viewing 
this campaign for increased pro- 
duction in the country from the 
national standpoint, I am thinking 
of the people of rose-covered cot- 
tages in the country, of the strong, 
glad father and his contented 
cheerful wife, of the whistling boy 
and the dancing girl with school 
books under their arms, so that 
knowledge may soak into them as 
they go. I am thinking of the 
orchards and the vineyards, of the 
flocks and herds, of the waiving 
Woodlands, of the hills carpeted 
With luxuriant verdure, of the 
Valleys inviting to the golden 
harvest — What can bring these 
transformations to the South? — 





a greater earning capacity of the 
people.” 

The two philosophers of South- 
ern agriculture quoted foretold of 
happiness, contentment and prog- 
ress that would accrue to the 
farmers when certain essentials 
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were met. These five essentiais of 
Southern agriculture are: 


1. An ample supply of focd and 
feed. 

2. Soil conservation. 

3. Cash income. 

4. Ownership. 

5. An agreeable social relation. 


NEGROES IN AGRICULTURE 


The great economic fields for a 
livelihood of the South and the 
State are: Agriculture, textile and 
tobacco, industries, manual art or 
trade, and the professions. 

In agriculture, my race has its 
strongest hold in the South. Agri- 
culture not only furnishes employ- 
ment for more than fifty per cent 
of the race, but also agriculture 
represents much of our wealth. 

Of the 918,647 Negroes living in 
North Carolina in 1930, 496,494 
lived on farms. 139,268 of the men 


and 39,000 of the women were 
listed in agriculture as their gain- 
ful occupation. There were 19,711 
Negro farm owners and part- 
owners in 1930 in North Carolina, 
owning 981,111 acres of land val- 
ued at more than $159,000,000, 
while Negroes as tenants; share- 
croppers, etc., cultivated 5,796,775 
acres. Since 1925 there has been 
a rapid decrease in Negro farm 
operators and holdings in land 
had shrunk to around $98,000,000. 
The holdings of the Negro farm 
owners vary from one or more 
acres to holdings of hundreds of 
acres. 

One of our farmers died in An- 
son county this year who left an 
estate of considerable size. He 
purchased a farm paying $75,000 
cash for it, and $15,000 for the 
stock and farm implements. He 
owned other farms and city prop- 
erty in Wadesboro besides this 
farm of 14,000 acres. The remark- 
able thing is, that this man held 
this property through the days of 
depression, and left an indebted- 
ness, I understand, of less than 
$20,000. 


Probably the man who attracted 
the greatest attention at the 
Negro Farmers Conference held 
in Wilson, North Carolina, July 
15 and 16, was Mr. Joe Daniels, 
a Negro farmer of Pitt County. 
Mr. Daniels owns around 900 
acres of land. He has on his farm 
from 30 to more tenant families. 
Families, not people. He sold a 
farm this year for $14,000 that 
about cleared up his outstanding 
debts. 


ENCOURAGING SIGNS AMONG 
NEGRO FARMERS 


Amidst the many discourage- 
ments in meeting and adjusting 
the problems which confront those 
interested in the Negroes’ prog- 
ress in America, there are some 
things that are encouraging. I 
would list as number one, the 
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interest Negro farmers themselves 
have in improving their condi- 
tions; second, the interest young 
Negroes are taking in agriculture; 
third, the trend of Negroes to im- 
prove their physical property, and 
fourth, the codperation of white 
officials and friends in helping 
Negroes to improve their condi- 
tions. Through the South there 
has been held a number of farm 
meetings for Negroes. Two of 
these meetings were held at 
Prairie View, Texas and Tuskegee 
Institute. Each of these meetings 
was largely attended by members 
of the race. In this State five dis- 
trict meetings at experiment sta- 
tions and a State Farmers’ meeting 
have been held this summer, and 
the Farm Women’s Camp at 
Chowan Beach, July 6-9. At some 
of the experiment stations it has 
been said that more Negro farm- 
ers were in attendance on the day 
when our meeting was held than 
white farmers in attendance the 
day the white farmers held their 
meeting. Not that there is a racial 
contest to see which race will be 
in the lead of attendance at these 
meetings, but it is very gratifying 
to note that Negro farmers are be- 
coming aroused in enjoying the 
opportunities provided by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
‘and the State Department of Agri- 
culture, Extension Service and the 
land-grant colleges in order that 
all farmers may improve their 
condition. 

August 31-September 4, the an- 
nual 4-H Short Course was held at 
A. and T. College. While there 
were around five hundred 4-H ciub 
members and workers represent- 
ing, over eleven thousand Negro 
boys and girls belonging to the 
clubs, there would have been that 
many more if we could have found 
any place in ths State large 
enough to have accommodated 
them. 


Second, there are more Negro 
boys taking agriculture, and girls 
taking home economics than there 
have been in many a day. Negro 
farmers are fast joining the ranks 
of the more progressive white 
farmers in raising poultry, hogs, 
pure-bred dairy stock and general 
diversified farming. There are 
several Negro farms in the State 
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where there are to be found from 
fifty to seven hundred pure-bred 
laying hens and pullets. Also, 
there are several Negro farmers 
who are feeding off pens of hogs 
to ship to the Richmond market 
at a season when they can get the 
top prices. 

We are in the third year of the 
corn growing contest. The mark 
of Negro farmers engaged in 
this contest is to grow over 109 
bushels of corn per acre. Two 
Negroes grew over a_ hundred 
bushels of corn per acre last year. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FROM WHITE 
OFFICIALS 


Last fali one of the southeastern 
counties experienced a shake-up 
among the white Extension work- 
ers which also affected the Negro 
work. The commissioners voted 
to discontinue the local appropria- 
tion which in turn would have 
abolished the services of the Negro 
agents. Last October the Negro 
farm agent attended a sale in the 
Piedmont section and bought a 
very fine individual from the 
Howard W. Odum herd of Jerseys 
—one of the very finest herds in 
the South. When it was brought 
to the attention of those county 
officials that this animal had 
been brought in the county, at the 
instigation of the Negro agent 
along with his other fine work, the 
appropriation was immediately 
restored. There are other cases 
that are just as striking. What 
we would have educators and busi- 
ness men remember are the senti- 
ments of this poem rearranged by 
Captain L. E. Hall, former Negro 
district agent of North Carolina: 


“Ir THe Farmer Fars” 


If the farmer fails and cannot buy, 
The merchant’s goods on the shelf will 


lie, 

If the farmer fails and has nothing to 
se 

The banker’s account cannot swell. 

If the farmer fails as he sometimes will, 

The doctor must cease to roll his pills, 

If the farmer fails and fails as a rule 

The school teacher will lose her job in 
the school. 

If the farmer fails to harvest corn from 
the shock, 

The gospel minister cannot lead his 
flock, 

If the farmer fails and has nothing to 
ship, 

The railroad train makes an empty trip. 


If the farmer fails as he sometimes must, 
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Industry stands still andethe wheels of 
commerce rust, 

But when the farmer succeeds as succeeg 
he should, 

Everybody is happy and we all feel goog. 


Education for the World 
In Which We Live 


(Continued from Page 52) 

have tried to meet the hazards of 
farming. In other words, we are 
reducing the labor force at the top 
by pensions and at the bottom by 
extending the education of youth. 
We have given workers the right 
to organize as a substitute for 
trust busting. Directors have al- 
ways voted on dividends, why not 
let workers vote on wages and re- 
store balance in industry? Our ef- 
fort has been to extend the scope 
of democracy into the realm of 
economics, for it is just as impor- 
tant to vote on one’s wages as it 
is to vote on one’s City Council. 
Moreover, we have found that po- 
litical democracy is not safe with- 
out economic democracy. Wage 
laws are therefore proposed and 
the government will subsidize a 
longer period of education for 
youth, and security for leisure and 
the pursuit of happiness and cul- 
ture for indigent old aged until 
wage incomes are high enough to 
pay the bill. 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is a 
thumb-nail sketch of the world in 
which we live, a replica of which 
may be found within the borders of 
the State of North Carolina. This 
is the world into which these high 
school graduates shall go tomor- 
row. Are they prepared? 

The State of North Carolina has 
been no exception to the changes 
which have taken place in our na- 
tion. The trend toward the social- 
ization of the hazards of life are as 
apparent here as elsewhere. No- 
where has this been more effective- 
ly demonstrated than in the field of 
public education. During the next 
year you will celebrate 100 years 
of free public schools in North 
Carolina. This anniversary might 
well have occurred with the pas- 
sage of the McLean Act of 1931, 
for it was indeed the climax for 
the democratic processes in educa 
tion in this State. According to 
Dr. Hobbs of the University of 
North Carolina, North Carolina 


ranks 5th in Negro population, 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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Teachers’ Attitudes and Children’s Behavior 


A. H. PEELER 
Principal of J. C. Price School 


SYMPOSIUM 


By 


J. S. LEARY 
Principal of Jonesboro School 


Miss C. L. MCCULLOUGH 


J. C. Price School, Greensboro, N. C. 


NOTE: This discussion is an outgrowth of a study made of the teachers in two schools of the Greensboro system. For presenta- 
tion at the State Association meeting, the study was extended to cover approximately 100 teachers in central North Carolina. 


OES the teacher’s atti- 
tude affect the behavior 
of the child? In the 
busy rush of the school 
duties the teacher for- 
gets that she must 
study herself as she re- 

lates to the pupil-teacher situa- 

tion. All educational authorities 
agree that the teacher is an all 
important factor in the successful 
attainment of learning objectives 
and that all problems of behavior 
and activities are reduced to prob- 
lems of adjustment and reaction. 

Since this is true let us see just 

how teachers do react in common 

behavior situations. 

To find out about this reaction 
blanks were sent to over 100 
teachers in various cities of the 
Piedmont section of North Caro- 
lina. The heading of this sheet 
read: “Please write 1, 2, 3, 4, or 
5 after each of these behavior 
problems. In your markings use 
the following guide. Mark “1,” 
those problems you think worse or 
most undesirable in a pupil. Mark 
“2” those you would consider next 
most undesirable. In this way 
continue through the list so that 
those problems considered the 
least undesirable would be marked 
“5”. Note: Be sure to rate each 
of the 50 items. Look through the 
whole list before you begin. Do 
not sign or in any way leave any 
means of identification on this 
Sheet.” When results were tabu- 
lated it was found that there was 
a great tendency to rate 1 and 2 
the attaching types of behavior; 
untruthfulness, stealing, impu- 
dence, disobedience, destroying 
school materials, heterosexual ac- 
tivity, violation of classroom dis- 
Cipline. On the other hand with- 
drawing types of behavior; shy- 
ness and bashfulness, fearfulness, 
Sensitiveness, unsocial, were rated 


t 


rather consistently in the 4 and 5 
column. In studying a similar 
sheet of ratings by psychologists it 
was found that their ratings were 
the exact opposite of the teachers. 
Thoughtful study of these facts 
clearly shows that we teachers as 
a group consider as problems only 
those things which encroach upon 
our standard rather than those 
qualities which make for our real 
problems of social maladjustment. 
Shall we continue this or shall we 
use our efforts to direct properly 
the energies expressed in attach- 
ing behavior, and to do all possible 
to bring out the withdrawing 
child? 

Few teachers realize their pow- 
er toe bring about a better behavior 
adjustment and to change behavior 
patterns of pupils. Miss C. L. 
McCullough, of the J. C. Price 
School, Greensboro, N. C., lists be- 
low some things that the teacher 
may do to better balance behavior 
and attitudes. 


Can the teacher conduct herself 
in such a way as to bring about a 
better “balance” in the behavior- 
adjustment? Pupils’ habits and 
attitudes are probably more im- 
portant than academic success, if 
one must choose between the two. 
So, it seems imperative in order 
to encourage good habits and at- 
titudes, the teacher needs wisdom, 
tact, patience, and freedom from 
complexes. “She needs to in- 
trospect impartially and yet be 
neither stubborn nor highly sug- 
gestible, neither an extrovert nor 
an introvert.” In other words, 
there must be a “balance” of per- 
sonal qualities sufficient to “carry- 
over” or to definitely influence be- 
havior. Some desirable qualities 
are the following: 

1. Health 


a. In order to display a balanced dis- 
position. 


b. As a good example with respect to 
habits of living. 

ec. In order to do efficient and fune- 
tional work. 
2. Pleasant Voice 

The voice, and not what is being said, 
holds attention; pitch, forceful expres- 
sion, and fluency are important. 


3. Attractive Personal Appearance 
Children are mimics, and if they are 
to acquire habits of neatness and cleanli- 
ness they must see them practiced. 
4. Sense of Humor 
—respect or trained sense of apprecia- 
tion as to appropriate time and place. 


5. Industry and Thrift 

Thrift in the sense of using wisely 
rather than saving; and industry in the 
sense of constant application to the task. 
6. Fairness 

“Seeing things as they are.” 
7. Love of the Beautiful 


8. Serenity 
—that faith in self, in the community, 
and in childhood. 
9. Reverence 
10. Intelligence 
a. Mentally alert and responsive. 
b. The ability to evaluate. 
ce. An interest in social problems. 


d. An appreciation of individual differ- 
ence. 


The personal qualities of the 
teacher function through the class- 
room technique, and bring about a 
better “balance” in the behavior 
adjustment of the children. 


The following suggestions may 
well serve in the classroom tech- 
nique: 

1. Begin with the child where 
you find him—diagnose impartial- 
ly through testing, observation, 
and social contact. 

2. Use visitation as a tool. 

3. Provide a plenty of varied 
and interesting material. 

4. “Get naturalness 
work.” 

5. Word experience is the basis 
for all subjects. 

6. Picture the problem before 


attempting to solve it. 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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7. Present daily a picture, a 
poem or song. 

8. Avoid cliché and smart say- 
ings. 

9. Results count. 

10. Remember no one likes to be 
criticized. 
In conclusion: 

The outline as given in caption 
form is a brief way of stating that 
the teacher who lives a healthy 
balanced life, and tends to blend 
her personal qualities and class- 
room technique in such a manner 
as to make for functional growth, 
conducts herself in such a way as 
to bring about a better “balance” 
in the behavior adjustment of 
the school children and the future 
society. 

The above should give each 
reader ample material with which 
to work. 

When we raise a question of 
changing the teacher’s attitude 
another query looms up. Does the 
child have any rights that the 
teacher should respect? Mr. J. S. 
Leary, Principal of Jonesboro 
School, Greensboro, gives answer 
to this. 

Does the child have any rights? 
Do we as teachers recognize that 
the children who come to us every- 
day, have wrapped in each little 
body a bundle containing various 
capacities, aptitudes and needs? 
Do we realize that no two bundles 
are alike? Philosophers, psychia- 
trists, psychologists and other 
near greats, are supposed to know 
a great deal more than the ordi- 
nary teacher. However, many 
teachers doubt that statement, 
especially those of us who have 
had to wade through batteries of 
their tests, plans, theories and 
what not. We secretly or inward- 
ly call them, “arm chair theorists.” 
These fellows occasionally, have 
tucked away in their authoritative 
discourses, a word or so that is 
really sensible. They have called 
each child’s bundle — “Personal- 
ity.” What is “personality”? Defi- 
nitions are many and varied but 
all of them mean about the same 
_thing; so, to eliminate favoritism 
towards any one school of thought 
and to make a long definition 
short — it seems to me that we 
could call personality, “that which 
makes me, me, and you, you.” In- 


dividually, we are different. Does 
the teacher recognize that each 
child is different? 


As far as the actual learning 
process is involved, I think that 
we do. We realize or soon find 
out that Henry can’t prepare his 
geography as quickly as Mary. 
And acting upon the counsel of 
the best educational practice and 
sound common sense, we provide 
opportunities and materials that 
enable the Henrys and the Marys 
to attain progress and personal 
satisfaction. That, however, is 
about as far as we recognize the 
personality of the child. When it 
comes to the behavior personality, 
the very word is taboo. We close 
our eyes, ignore it, and with an 
air of authoritarian, puritanical 
dogmatism, classify personalities 
as “good” children or as “bad” 
children. The good children con- 
form to the teacher’s idea of what 
is right; the bad children are the 
ones who assert themselves in 
ways which are in opposition to 
the teacher. 


H. H. Anderson (Research Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, at Iowa Uni- 
versity) has this to say about be- 
havior personality, “personality, 
at first, is energy; and behavior is 
the purposive use of energy.’ 
When a baby is hungry, bodily 
tensions or needs have developed. 
He behaves in active ways, such 
as crying, kicking, etc., so as to 
attract individuals who respond to 
his needs. This is behavior. 


“All uses of energy, whether in 
acceptable or unacceptable be- 
havior, are called forth by needs.” 
Now we can take that statement 
or leave it; but to illustrate it— 
here are two cases. Henry Ray- 
mond can be as vexing as seven- 
teen devils. He is impudent, loud 
of voice, self-willed and generally 
a nuisance. But there is only one 
thing wrong with Henry. His 
home is a constant battleground, 
and from watching his parents, 
he has learned that living is a 
struggle to the death and that vic- 
tory goes to him who shouts loud- 
est and hits hardest. Henry’s be- 
havior isn’t a lack of control, it is 
a successful technique learned by 
constant observation and practice. 
Now Walter’s case is different. 
Where Henry rips and tears 
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when life doesn’t suit him, Walter 
assumes an attitude of passive byt 
pouting resistance. Out goes his 
mouth, down come the tears. For 
a time Walter was the baby, the 
only boy in his family and he 
learned, that by assuming such ap 
attitude, life at home would center 
around his needs. Henry and 
Walter are using their energies 
logically, in view of past experi- 
ences. To this extent they are no 
different from the teacher or 
principal who straps, ridicules or 
encourages them. Each, the teach. 
er and the child may be said to be 
conducting himself in the best 
way as the situation appears to 
him. Does the child have rights 
in the classroom? Well, he has 
the right to respond to his en- 
vironment. 

Children are self-assertive, some 
actively, some passively, because 
they are they; but to be self- 
assertive is to be different. Teach- 
ers sometimes say that the richt 
to be different is the right to be 
wrong. How often are teachers 
wrong? Do we have the richt to 
be wrong? Doesn’t the child have 
the same right? 

But to conduct our classrooms 
by the principle of unguided in- 
dividualism for children—that is 
by doing as they please—in com- 
plete disregard for the room en- 
vironment, is to invite disorder, 
undesirable behavior and _ finally 
chaos. The right to assert one’s 
self or to be one’s self, carries 
with it, the social necessity of be- 
ing responsible for one’s own con- 
duct. The child cannot develop 
resnonsibility when the teacher 
makes the decisions or when obe- 
dience is commanded. The child 
has a right to be provided with 
wholesome opvortunities and ex- 
periences whereby he can assert 
himself and satisfy his needs. 


Does the child have the right to 
be understood by his teacher? Or 
should the teacher demand that 
the child do the understanding. 
compel obedience and secure it by 
domination? Nine-tenths of the 
trouble with children is that they 
can’t see any sense in what teach- 
ers set up as being right. Of 
course, they conform sometimes. 
but only because the teacher has 


mastered the technique of domi- 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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Music Appreciation 
Through the Rhythm Band 


By ANNA J. ROGERS 


N. C. Newbold Training School, Fayetteville, N. C. 


HERE is no field that 
FT’: gives greater 6ppor- 
tunity for creative ac- 
@ || tivity than music. At 
the present time most 
Americans agree that 
there is an outstanding 
advantage in developing the abil- 
ity to create. This is perhaps ex- 
planatory of the fact that lessons 
in music appreciation have _ be- 
come an established part of the 
music program of most American 
schools. The term is applied to a 
variety of activities, all of which 
are designed to assist the pupil to 
participate in music more intel- 
ligently and enjoyably. 

Our recent Course of Study or 
Study in Curriculum Problems of 
North Carolina Public Schools 
must have been in accord with this 
opinion when it used the toy sym- 
phony orchestra as one of its illus- 
trative units of work in Section 
Two, Unit Teaching. 

The music appreciation program 
includes the following activities: 


(1) Beautiful singing of beautiful 
sohgs (interpretation). 
(2) Physical response to rhythms 


(rhythm play dramatization, etc.) 

(3) Response to moods of music 
(listening). 

(4) Recognition of structure of music 
(listening). 

(5) Participation in the toy orchestra. 

(6) Experiencing orchestral effect. 

(7) Picture study. 

(8) Acquaintance with standard com- 
positions, 

One of the most valuable means 
of developing a fine musical in- 
terpretation is the “toy orchestra.” 
In the kindergarten and first grade 
the “rhythm band” has been used 
'o great advantage. The children 
participate in the band by playing 
thythm sticks, blocks, etc., to mark 

¢ fundamental rhythms and this 
‘Xperience helps them to feel and 
Xpress more freely the rhythms 
%f the songs they sing. Begin- 
Ung with advanced first and sec- 


ond grades the “rhythm band” 
evolves into what is known as the 
toy orchestra. 

The difference is marked by the 
use of toy orchestra instruments 
which have musical color and 
quality, such as bells, xylophones, 
bird whistles, etc., and which will 
enable the children to express 
through a varied instrumentation 
the qualities which they find in 
music. The “Toy Orchestra” 
should be a part of the creative 
expression of the children. 


How THE UNIT STARTED 


In our school here where no 
work had been done with the 
“rhythm band” we were inter- 
ested in our pupils havin, the ex- 
perience. We had some of the in- 
struments on hand and wished to 
use them in some purposeful ac- 
tivity which the pupils would 
initiate. 

This unit of work with the 
rhythm band and music activities 
was carried on with a group of 
thirty-seven children in the ad- 
vanced first grade. 

For sometime the children had 
been interested in listening to mu- 
sic on the Victrola, and often sing- 
ing the familiar songs as they were 
played. This interest was direct- 
ed and developed by having the 
children listen to good music on a 
large number of records. They 
were encouraged to express them- 
selves by marching, walking, run- 
ning or clapping to the music. Un- 
consciously little hands and feet 
would keep time to the music. 
Soon the children were able to dis- 
tinguish rhythms and know that 
some were for different activities. 

McCauley says “to enjoy music 
one must listen to something that 
parallels his own experience. The 
secret of requiring an apprecia- 
tion for good music is to begin 
where one is. Some of the most 
beautiful music in the world is de- 


scriptive of simple things.” It is 
the problem of the teacher to see 
that the children’s experience, 
first hand or vicarious, are such 
that will give meaning to good 
music. 

Some of the records played must 
have given a new meaning and 
beauty to familiar things. “The 
Tailor and the Bear” by Mac- 
Dowel was a favorite. The story 
was told first, and the children had 
definite pictures in mind when 
listening to the music. Everyone 
listened eagerly for different 
phases of the story. “Evening 
Bells” and “The Elfin Dance” were 
also two descriptive records that 
gave great pleasure. ; 

It was during the listening 
periods that interest in musical in- 
struments was motivated and di- 
rected. Pictures of instruments 
that the children had heard in 
their favorite pieces, and pictures 
of children playing instruments 
were placed on the bulletin boards. 
Soon the children learned the 
names of these instruments. 

At this point the rhythm band 
instruments were introduced. The 
children were eager to use the in- 
struments at once. Upon examin- 
ing the collection, however, the 
children discovered that there was 
no drum. So the problem that 
arose was just how to get a drum. 
Since the class had no funds to 
buy a drum, it was necessary to 
make one. 

Some of the questions that 
naturally followed were: 

(a) What shall we make the drum of? 

(b) What kinds of drums do people 
use? 

(c) What kinds of drums can we 
make? 

(d) How can we play our drums? 

In order to answer these ques- 
tions, and learn to play the 
rhythm band, the children carried 
on worthwhile and meaningful 
activities. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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ACTIVITIES ENGAGED IN BY 
CHILDREN 


I. Listening to music. 

(a) To determine rhythm and mood. 

(b) To be able to do what the music 
says do. 

(c) To hear the story in the music. 

(d) To hear familiar instruments. 

(e) To enjoy familiar songs. 


II. Clapping, skipping, walking, 
marching, and running with mu- 
sic. 

(a) Clapping to emphasize rhythm and 
tempo. 


III. Playing singing games such 
as The Muffin Man, Bow-Wow- 
Wow, and Two Little Blackbirds. 


IV. Singing songs about famil- 
iar subjects. 
V. Reading activities. 
(a) Original charts. 
Our questions. 
Kinds of drums. 
Things we need to make drums. 
How we made our drums. 
(b) A letter to the music supervisor. 
(c) A chart of familiar songs. 
(d) Program for assembly. 


VI. Oral language activities: 
(a) Composing letter to music super- 
r 

(b) Enjoying and memorizing the 
poem, “Singing,” by Robert L. Steven- 
son. 

(c) Discussing pictures and _ stories 
that told about drums and musical in- 
struments of the Indians and the Japa- 
nese which were very simple. 

(d) Listening for information. 

(e) Picture study for appreciation. 

(f) Organizing and planning assembly 
program. 

VII. Construction activities: 

(a) Making drums from cheese boxes. 

By covering cheese boxes with heavy 
brown paper. 

By covering a gallon pail with 
heavy brown paper. 

By painting oatmeal boxes that the 
children brought. 

(b) Covering the ends of sticks with 
cotton and felt to beat drums with. 


VIII. Creative activities: 
Drawing and coloring pictures. 
Original song and an original dance. 


MATERIALS 

I. Rhythm band instruments. 

II. Cheese box, gallon pail and 
oatmeal boxes brought by the chil- 
dren. 

III. Heavy brown paper, a 
old felt and cotton.. 

IV. Pictures brought by teacher 
and children. 

V. Records: 

(a) For rhythm band: 


Waltz, by Brahms, 
Records. 
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Little Hunters, by Kullak. 
Light Cavalry Overture (Von Suppe). 
Andantino, from Raymond Overture 
(Thomas). 
(b) For listening: 


Of a Tailor and a Bear, MacDowell, 
20153-B. 

Elfin Dance, Grieg, 20079-A. 

Evening Bells, Grieg, 20079-A. 

Wild Horseman, by Schumann, 
20079-A. 

Serenata, by Moszkowski, 20079-A. 


VI. Piano: Universal Song Book 
Ls 

The Muffin Man, p. 149. 

The Store, p. 77. 

A Doughnut Man, p. 104. 


OBJECTIVES IN INITIATING AND 
CARRYING ON UNIT 


I. To give the children rich and 
varied experiences in music 
through participation and listen- 
ing. 

II. To have them appreciate 
and enjoy good music. 

III. To increase their sensitivity 
to rhythm and mood. 


IV. To increase the ability of 
the children to work together in a 
group for a common purpose, giv- 
ing them practice in codperative 
teamwork, thereby helping to 
make the pupils better citizens. 

V. To develop interest in music 
to such an extent that the children 
will enjoy listening to and making 
good music. 

VI. To have the children learn 
something about familiar musical 
instruments and composers. 


PROBABLE OUTCOMES TO THE UNIT 
ATTITUDES AND APPRECIATIONS 


1. A greater appreciation and 
enjoyment for good music. 

2. An eagerness to express 
themselves, and participate in mu- 
sical activities. 

3. A feeling of responsibility in 
making and caring for the musical 
instruments. 

4. A feeling of responsibility 
when performing in a group. 

5. An appreciation of pictures 
as a source of beauty and informa- 
tion. 

A desire to practice qualities 
that make a_ good orchestral 
player. 

(a) Be a good listener. 

(b) Be ready. 

(c) Keep instruments quiet until sig- 
nal to begin. 


(d) Stop at the right time. 
(e) Care for instruments. 
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7. A desire to know more about 
music. 
SKILLS AND HABITS 


1. Development of muscular ¢o. 
ordination through marching, skip- 
ping, and dancing. 


2. Ability to handle 
band instruments. 


3. Increased ability to express 
themselves well in conversation 
and discussions. 


4. Ability to plan activities, and 
work to carry out their plans ina 
group. 

5. A feeling of confidence and 
forgetfulness of self when_per- 
forming. 

6. Ability to read charts and 
stories for information and enjoy- 
ment. 

7. Ability to be good listeners. 

Participation in the toy or- 
chestra of the primary grades 
leads to three developments in the 
intermediate grades: First, to con- 
scious, accurate time keeping based 
on rhythmic feeling; second, to an 
intelligent interest in orchestral 
effects and tone qualities in the 
listening lesson; and third, to cre- 
ate a desire for experience in play- 
ing a real musical instrument. 


rhythm 


Education for the World 
In Which We Live 


(Continued from Page 54) 
14th in its total population, and 
26th in per capita wealth. These 
facts are essential to a full appre 
ciation of the remarkable changes 
which have taken place in public 
education since 1931. 

It was recognized that the un- 
equal distribution of taxable wealth 
among the counties required new 
adjustments. Avery and Dare coun- 
ties could not compete with the 
comparatively wealthy Mecklen- 
burg and Guilford. You set up, 
therefore, an equalization board for| 
the purpose of seeing that your 
counties, poor and rich alike, pro- 
vided for at least six months of 
annual free public schools. In the 
face of great odds, no finer educa- 
tional record stands to the credit 
of any other state in the union. 
North Carolina has stoutly recog- 
nized the principle of universal se¢- 
ondary education, supported by the 
State taxation. 

It seems to me that the reciP> 
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jents of free public education have 
an obligation to the people of the 
State. It is their duty to be pre- 

for self- maintenance and 
service at adulthood. It is their 
duty to learn how to think criti- 
cally and how to act effectively in 
matters of public concern. I have 
a vague suspicion that a high 
school training should give that 
sort of advantage to those who 
avai! themselves of the privilege. 
Any system of education which 
fails in this connection is not only 
inadequate but is doing an irrep- 
arable disservice to our State and 
to the ideals of democracy. 

I warn you against any false 
definitions of educational purpose. 
Vocational training is sorely need- 
ed but it is essentially designed to 
improve one’s chances to make a 
living. It is not a substitute for a 
general education. This latter type 
of education is designed to teach 
citizens to think and to direct or 
resist the power of government, if 
necessary, to preserve the ideals 
of democracy. 

Dr. Madden of the National La- 
bor Relations Board, who spoke in 
Pittsburgh recently, pointed out 
that Germany is the most literate 
nation in the world. Most of her 
citizens are equipped in some prac- 
tical art of self-maintenance. But 
the German people lack that criti- 
cal intelligence, that elasticity of 
mind that would have enabled them 
to resist a monstrosity in govern- 
ment. It may be seen that voca- 
tional training to make one fit for 
useful work, and a general educa- 

| tion to make one able to think are 
complementary processes which go 
hand in hand. 

In the United States there are 
six million high school students. 
From 1930-1932, high school en- 
rollment increased by 17 per cent, 
yet only 25 persons in every one 
thousand go to college. There are 
63 Negro high schools in the State 
of North Carlina, and 12 colleges, 
and yet only 16 out of every ten 
thousand Negroes go to college. As 
Robert M. Hutchins, president of 
the University of Chicago, pointed 
out in a recent address “it is sheer 
honsense to treat all these stu- 
dents as if they were able and pre- 
bared for college. Students who 
are unable and unwilling to pursue 
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education beyond the high school 
should not be treated as if they 
were,” 


At this point, the psychologists 
have come to our rescue. Today 
we can predict the likelihood of 
vocational success, with a remark- 
able degree of accuracy, by study- 
ing the grades, the degree of in- 
telligence and the aptitudes of 
students between the ages of 14 
and 16. It is for this reason that 
vocational training should be pro- 
vided for boys and girls in junior 
high school, and continued for 
those whose mechanical adroitness 
excels their capacity for abstract 
thinking. Congress has repeatedly 
recognized the need for such train- 
ing by extending the provisions of 
the Smith-Hughes Vocational Edu- 
cation Act since 1917. The Board 
of Education has recognized this 
need, for you have here in Char- 
lotte the only white trade school 
in the State. Mecklenburg County 
is one of the wealthiest counties 
in the State, and could well afford 
the capital outlay for a Negro vo- 
cational high school as a profitable 
investment in Negro citizenship. 
May I also suggest that vocational 
training for Negroes be not con- 
fined to the traditional tasks of 
personal and household service but 
extended to provide for an increas- 
ing participation and opportunity 
in the industrial and economic 
growth of our State and nation. 
The Smith-Hughes Act already 
provides substantial subsidies for 
teacher training and education in 
this field. Whatever means are 
found by the County School Board 
and by the Negro citizens of Char- 
lotte, due consideration should be 
given the fact that one-third of 
the Negro population in Mecklen- 
burg County is non-urban and your 
problems of re-employment are not 
altogether urban and industrial. 

Most students of unemployment 
agree that we can re-employ fully 
those who were out of work in 
1933, and provide that degree of re- 
covery needed to absorb the normal 
increases in our labor supply. This 
way lies in the direction of a Na- 
tional Housing Program to supply 
the dwelling needs of human beings 
all over the country who have lived 
in slums and shambles almost ever 
since the days of slavery. The 


Right Honorable Sir Kingsley Hall 
reported in 19... to His Majesty’s 
Government that England had 
built 3% million homes and re- 
housed 25 per cent of her total pop- 
ulation since 1918. Mcre than one- 
half of these homes were built 
since 1930. Last June, it was my 
privilege to see many of these 
dwellings in England. It was this 
enterprise that gave England her 
impetus toward recovery. Our sys- 
tem of taxation, of course, is dif- 
ferent and we may not be able to 
duplicate England’s achievement, 
but there is every reason to be- 
lieve that such an attempt will be 
made and a program for the same 
enacted by the present Congress. 
If these anticipations are true, and 
if the students now in school are 
not provided with the necessary 
training; who will build the new 
homes of our democracy? 

In Pittsburgh, we have joined 
with the Board of Education and 
the County Personnel Association 
in an attempt to provide appren- 
ticeship training for Negro boys in 
industrial plants. Under this plan 
two boys will alternate in the study 
of theory and practice in the trade 
school, and in practical work in the 
factory. How far we shall succeed 
in this direction depends largely 
upon the attitude of employers and 
of labor organizations. We have 
also attempted to set up a House- 
hold Training Course in codpera- 
tion with the schools so that stu- 
dents who complete their work 
may find jobs at satisfactory mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours. 
We have sought to remove the 
stigma of household employment 
and place it on the same level as 
the field of public nursing. It is an 
established fact that this type of 
service is in great demand, and 
thousands of workers, white and 
black, must rely on this field as a 
means of making a living. 

The ability to understand and 
face these practical problems of 
community life, and the ability to 
think critically about the tools of 
democracy constitute, in my opin- 
ion, the essence of educational, 
political and economic freedom. 
Negroes have as much right to as- 
sist in preserving the ideals of 
democracy in our nation as any 


other citizen. In fact it is their 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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~Minutes of the General Sessions of the N.C. 


N. egro Teachers Association 







first public session 
of the North Carolina 


| the Raleigh Memorial 
|} Auditorium, Thursday 
~ evening, March 25, 
1937, at 8:30 o’clock. Music was 
furnished by the Shaw University 
Choral Society. 

The Mayor of the City of Ra- 
leigh, the Honorable George A. 
Iseley, Mr. Claude F. Gaddy, Su- 
perintendent of City Schools of 
Raleigh, Dr. O. S. Bullock, pastor 
of the First Baptist Church of 
Raleigh, and the Reverend George 
A. Fisher, Rector of St. Ambrose 
Episcopal Church of Raleigh, wel- 
comed the Association to the city. 
Mr. C. M. Epps, “Grand Old Man” 
of the Association, made the re- 
sponse. 

Dr. Roscoe Brown was then in- 
troduced. He made an eloquent 
plea to the teachers to do all they 
can to improve the health of the 
Negro child. 

The president announced the 
following committees: Nomina- 
tion, Resolutions, and Time and 
Place. 

Adjournment. 

B = = 


A general session of the North 
Carolina Negro Teachers Associa- 
tion was held in the Raleigh 
Memorial Auditorium, Friday aft- 
ernoon, March 26, 1937, at 3:30 
o’clock. Opening song, America; 
opening prayer, Rev. J. W. Smith, 
Raleigh. An informative and in- 
spirational address on the WPA 
Educational Program in North 
Carolina was delivered by Mr. 
W. Thomas Murphy, Area Super- 
visor. 

Mr. H. V. Brown, State organ- 
izer of district associations gave 
a general report of his activities 
in connection with the organiza- 
tion of the district associations 
and then introduced the following 
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representatives of the various dis- 
tricts who in turn gave reports of 
the meetings held in their respec- 
tive districts: Miss S. Mae Rudd 
of the Southeastern District told 
of the meeting held at Fayette- 
ville; Dean S. D. Williams of the 
Northeastern District told of the 
meeting held at Elizabeth City; 
Mr. J. A. Tarpley of the Piedmont 
District told of the meeting held 
at Greensboro; and Professor 
J. H. Michael of the Western Dis- 
trict told of the meeting held at 
Asheville. Testimonials regarding 
benefits derived from these meet- 
ings were given by Mr. Rudolph 
Jones of the Northeastern Dis- 
trict, Mrs. Smith and Mr. M. D. 
Coley of the Southeastern District, 
Mrs. Beam of the Piedmont Dis- 
trict and Mr. L. H. Hall of the 
Western District. 

At this point President Brown 
declared the house open for busi- 
ness. 

1. It was moved by Mr. C. M. 
Epps and passed by the body that 
the election of officers take place 
Friday afternoon this year imme- 
diately following the reports of the 
organizers of district associations. 

II. It was moved by Mr. C. M. 
Epps, seconded by Mr. J. B. Mac- 
Rae and passed by the body that 
a constitutional committee shall 
be appointed to recommend 
changes in the constitution affect- 
ing the district organizations. 

Nore: Said committee was appointed 
by the president as follows: S. B. Sim- 
mons, chairman; H. V. Brown, S. D. Wil- 
liams, J. B. MacRae, W. G. Pearson. 

III. It was moved by Mr. Wil- 
liamson, seconded by Mr. R. J. 
Davidson, and passed by the body 
that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed from the executive com- 
mittee to nominate a committee of 
seven persons to study the condi- 
tions of extra-curricular activities 
in the high schools of the State. 


Note: Said committee was appointed 
by the president as follows: W. R. Col- 


lins, chairman; O. R. Pope, W. G. Pear- 
son, 

IV. By common consent of the 
body, Mr. S. B. Simmons was 
selected as the representative of 
the executive committee to pre. 
sent information concerning funds 
available for home economics and 
vocational agriculture. 

V. It was moved by Mr. H. V. 
Brown, seconded by Mr. Wil- 
liamson and passed by the house 
that the Library Association be 
asked to become a unit of the 
North Carolina Negro Teachers 
Association. 

VI. It was moved by Mr. W. G. 
Pearson, seconded, and passed by 
the body that Dr. Charlotte Haw- 
kins Brown shall represent the 
State Teachers Association in 
matters of the Centenary Program 
considering the wisest and _ best 
methods of participation for the 
Negro youth of the State. 

VIII. It was moved by Mr. 
James Taylor, seconded by Mr. 
J. B. MacRae and passed by the 
body that a committee be appoint- 
ed to work out the best system of 
balloting for the election of offi- 


cers, this committee t« function 
during 1937. 

IX. It was moved by Mr. 
J. A. Tarpley, seconded, and 


passed by the h«use that this year 
the propos2d change in election 
date should yo into effect. The 
proposed change as recommended 
by the committee in April, 1936, 
reads thus: 


The voting shall take place 
on the day before the last day 
of the meeting, from eight 
o'clock in the morning until 
five in the afternoon. 


President Brown called for a re 
port of the Committee on Consti- 
tutional Changes. Mr. H. V. 
Brown made the report. (See page 
two of cover of this issue of THE 
RECORD for constitutional changes 
as adopted). 
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A motion was offered by Dr. 
H. L. McCrorey and passed by the 
body that the association contrib- 
ute the sum of $50 to the National 
Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools, providing the budget 
permits. 

Upon the motion of Mr. A. T. 
Tuck, which was seconded by Mr. 
J. W. Wiley and passed by the 
body, the house went into the elec- 
tion of officers. 

At the request of President 
Brown, the report of the nomi- 
nating committee was made’ by 
Mr. W. L. Jones, secretary of the 
committee. The following persons 
were nominated for office: 

President, Dr. J. E. Shepard. 

Vice-President, Mr. H. V. 
Brown. 

Executive Secretary, Dr. G. E. 
Davis. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. L. B. 
Yancey. 

Treasurer, Dr. J. A. Cotton. 

Executive Committee members, 
Mr. P. R. Brown and Mrs. Rose 
D. Aggrey. 

Note: There were three vacancies to 
be filled on the executive committee and 
Dr. Brown, the out-going president au- 
tomatically fills one of those places. 

It was moved by Mr. O. R. 
Pope, seconded by Mr. A. T. Tuck 
that the report be adopted. In ad- 
dition to the persons named above, 
the following nominations were 
made from the floor: 

Mr. Earl Horton nominated for 
vice-president Mr. J. H. Michael, 
and for the executive committee 
Mr. M. W. Akins. 

Mr. Foster nominated for sec- 
retary Mrs. Mabel Horton. 

Mr. C. M. Epps nominated for 
Vice-president Mrs. Rose _ D. 
Aggrey. 

Mr. H. V. Brown declined the 
nomination for the  vice-presi- 
dency, 

Upon the motion of Mr. Wil- 
liamson the nomination was 
closed. 

The newly-elected officers are 
as follows: 

President, Dr. James E. Shep- 
ard. 

Vice-President, Mrs. Rose D. 
Aggrey. 

Executive Secretary, Dr. G. E. 
avis. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. L. B. 
Yancey. 


Treasurer, Dr. J. A. Cotton. 


Newly-elected members of the 
executive committee are: Dr. C. 
H. Brown, Professor M. W. 
Akins, Professor P. R. Brown. 

* = % 


A general session of the North 
Carolina Negro Teachers Associa- 
tion was held in the Raleigh 
Memorial Auditorium, Friday eve- 
ning, March 26, 1937, at 8:30 
o’clock. This was a public meet- 
ing of the association. Music was 
rendered by the Glee Club of the 
Washington High School, Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina. Two 
spirituals, “Thank God for a 
Garden,” and “Ave Maria” were 
beautifully rendered. The guest 
speakers for the evening were 
Mrs. W. C. Burch, president, Na- 
tional Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools, Washington, 
D. C., and Dr. Charles H. Wesley, 
Howard University, Washington, 
D. C. Mrs. Burch told of the work 
and aims of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Colored 
Schools. She pointed out the rea- 
sons why all state bodies should 
support the National Association. 
Dr. Wesley greatly stimulated the 
audience in his plea for a new 
type of emancipation. He stated 
that although our bodies are free, 
we, like many other minority 
groups, do not as yet have free 
souls. He mentioned the necessity 
of being spiritually free if you 
would properly teach others, and 
he pointed out the steps one must 
take to obtain that spiritual free- 
dom. 

= = = 

A general session of the North 
Carolina Negro Teachers Associa- 
tion was held at noon, Saturday, 
March 27, 1937, in the Raleigh 
Memorial Auditorium, Dr. James 
E. Shepard presiding. The presi- 
dent called for a report of the 
executive secretary, Dr. G. E. 
Davis. The report was read and 
accepted by the body. The presi- 
dent then called for the report of 
Dr. J. A. Cotton, the treasurer. 
Said report was read and received 
by the body. 

The President then presented 
the auditor who made his report 
for the year. Mr. MacRae asked 
for a comparison of the expenses 
and the appropriations for each 
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item for last year. This was 
given. Mr. G. A. Edwards moved 
that the report of the executive 
secretary, treasurer, and auditor 
be received and adopted. Motion 
was seconded by Mr. M. W. Akin 
and passed. : 

Minutes of the meeting of the 
executive committee held at 10:30, 
Saturday, March 27, were called 
for by the president. Mr. J. A. 
Taylor moved that the items with 
regard to the constitution be voted 
on item by item. Motion was sec- 
onded by Mr. A. J. Boyd and 
passed. The items were acted 
upon as follows: 

Article XII, Section 1, was 
adopted as amended by the execu- 
tive committee. 

Article XII, Section 2, was 
adopted as amended by the execu- 
tive committee. 

Article XII, Section 3, was 
tabled on the motion of Mr. W. G. 
Pearson. 

The body voted to accept the 
recommendation of the executive 
committee to defer for further 
study Article XIII. 

The pr:sident then called for 
the reading of the budget as 
adopted by the executive com- 
mittee. Mr. Hall moved that item 
9 be changed to $100. Motion 
was seconded by Mr. Merritt and 
passed. Mr. Michael moved to in- 
crease item 17 by $400. Motion 
was seconded by Mr. Boyd. Mr. 
Brown was asked to recommend 
what he thought was a fair ap- 
propriation for each district. He 
stated that the western district 
should be given the largest sum, 
one hundred dollars; other dis- 
tricts from fifty to sixty dollars. 
The president stated that the 
executive committee will pay all 
legitimate expenses of the district 
organizations. Mr. MacRae offered 
a substitute motion that $75 be 
given the western district. Motion 
was seconded by Mr. Epps and 
passed. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor moved that 
$25 be included in the budget for 
the Association of the Study of 
Negro Life and History. Motion 
was seconded by Mr. J. W. Wiley 
and passed. 

Dr. H. L. McCrorey moved to 
pay $50 to the Association of 
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| EDITORIALS | 


Just Among Ourselves 


AY we extend to you personally on behalf of 
the State Teachers Association the good wishes 
of common fellowship. 

May the new year of work upon which you have 
already entered be one of happiness—happiness in- 
creased by the slight boost of salary. 

In your work for the youth of the State may you 
have a deeper insight and more joy of service. In your 
community may your leadership be widened and 
friendships deepened. May you more and more 


No. 4 


sense the truth that you hold an unique position by’ 


way of opportunity and responsibility. 

High adventure and creative helpfulness will meet 
you every day in the year. 

Meet them courageously, your Association is in 
deep sympathy with you. It wants to be a home roof 
for you, not an umbrella. We shall not forget as 
we approach our task that in our own personality 
we are “Exhibit A” of our life’s philosophy and that 
when we have emptied out into the minds of our 
pupils all the knowledge we have accumulated at 
the universities, there may yet be an aching void. 

With more acquired knowledge he will not be 
better bred or better mannered unless he has gained 
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from his teachers ideas and ideals of virtue, refine. 
ment and self-control exhibited in their own live 
and conduct. 

Polish, refinement, and culture are as necessary to 
make an educated person as a knowledge of books, 
We do not care for uncut diamonds—no one wear; 
them. They must be ground and polished and faces 
must be cut upon them which will reflect every color 
of the spectrum. So the young man or woman com. 
ing from the schools must have acquired such a polish 
upon all his attainments as shall brilliantly react to 
all the light that falls upon them. 

While our membership covers many divisions and 
fields, we are all committed to the purpose of educs- 
tion. Regardless of our teaching position it is to be 
hoped that in any necessary defense of educational 
opportunity there will be no segregation of interests 
on account of districts, but a united Association. 

We need the Association. It is a means of realiz- 
ing ideals. Members of every profession maintain 
an organization for mutual improvement and the ad- 


- vancement of the cause to which they dedicate their 


lives. What is true of law, medicine and journalism 
is also true of teaching. 





District Meetings of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association 


WE give here the places and dates of the ap- 
proaching meetings of the four District Asso- 
ciations. 

The Southeastern District, of which Prof. Hugh V. 
Brown of Goldsboro is president, will meet at Fay- 
etteville State Teachers College the morning of No- 
vember 6th. 

The Northeastern District of which Dean S. D. 
Williams of the State Normal at Elizabeth City is 
president, will meet at Rocky Mount on the morning 
of November 13th. 

The Western District of which Prof. J. H. Michael, 
Principal of the Hill Street School, Asheville, is pres- 
ident, will hold sessions on the evening of November 
26th and the morning of November 27th. 

The Piedmont District, of which Professor J. A. 
Tarpley is president, will meet at Greensboro, De 
cember 4th. Interesting programs are well under 
way and a large number is expected at each of these 
meetings. 

The Executive Secretary of the Central Associa- 
tion will be present at these meetings to assist the 
officers of the districts in collecting and receipting 
for dues for the 19388 meeting at Durham. 

It is earnestly urged that those persons sending in 
the membership in addition to the name will also give 
the town and street number. We have had great 
difficulty in making the mailing list for October be 
cause in a large number of cases only names were 
given with the fee. 
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Notes 


R. JAMES E. SHEPARD, president of the North 

Carolina College for Negroes, has greatly in- 
creased the instructional staff of the college for the 
current year. 

Dr. V. V. Oak who has his doctorate from Clark 
University, Massachusetts, heads the School of Com- 
merce, assisted by Miss C. V. Harris, formerly head 
of Department of Commerce in the Louisville High 
School. She has done advanced work in French at the 
Alliance Frangaise, Paris. 

Miss Lottie P. Kimble who will serve as house 
directress in the girls’ dormitory, is a graduate of 
the Training School for Nurses at the Freedmen’s 
Hospital. 

The house mother for boys is Mrs. Annie P. 
Washington whose late husband Captain Allen Wash- 
ington rendered many years of loving service at 
Hampton Institute. 

The new director of Physical Education is Mr. 
William Burghardt, a graduate of the University of 
Iowa. 

Mrs. J. Lucille Jackson, a graduate and Master 
of Science of the University of Washington, Seattle, 
will direct the Department of Economics. 

In the Department of Chemistry, Ralph W. 
Mitchell, Master in Science, Cornell, will fill the 
chair vacated by Prof. G. M. Bush, on leave of ab- 
sence. 


Dr. W. S. Creecy celebrated Friday, October 1, his 
twenty-fifth consecutive year of service as principal 
of Rich Square Institute. Dr. Creecy is one of the 
pioneer teachers of the State, having given more 
than a quarter of a century in service to his people 
in school and church. He has built a fine educational 
unit at Rich Square Institute. In the pioneer work 
Dr. Creecy has evidenced his fine moral quality of 
sustained application to a specific objective, with a 
willingness to stay with that objective, where weak- 
er natures would have fallen down under discourage- 
ments or taken the easier road. His associates and 
friends throughout the State made substantial recog- 
nition of his contribution. The editor regrets that 
work in getting the October issue — this issue — of 
THE RECORD ready for the press prevented his being 
present. We extend him hearty congratulations. 
May he serve for many more years. 


There are still in our group quite a number who 
have given thirty-five or forty years to the work of 
the schools. They are still looking forward but after 
fifty it is well to bank the fire under your engine and 
drift a little with the tide; but don’t cast anchor. 
Keep intellectually awake. 

Voltaire, that wise old Frenchman, said: “Not to 
be occupied and not to exist amount to the same 
thing. The further I advance in age the more I find 
work necessary.” It becomes in the long run the 
greatest of pleasures and takes the place of the illu- 
sions of life. Verdi produced his masterpiece, 
Othello, at 74, Falstaff at 80, Ave Maria, Stabat 
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Mater and the Te Deum at 85, and Tennyson was 83 
when he wrote Crossing the Bar; Titian was 98 when 
he produced his great painting the Battle of Lepanto. 
So don’t cast anchor. 


November 6-12 brings to the nation Education 
Week. This celebration is sponsored by the National 
Education Association, the American Legion and the 
United States Office of Education. The press, radio, 
pulpit and school rooms throughout the country will 
give point and emphasis to the principles for which 
the week has been set apart. 

It is our duty as school men and women to acquaint 
the people with the work of the schools as it relates 
to the training of youth. 

The occasion offers a definite opportunity in every 
community to bring the schools and the citizens to- 
gether for mutual benefit. 

We need better codperation between home and 
school and a citizenry more vitally interested in child 
welfare and adequate educational facilities. 


It is quite in order to congratulate the State, the 
Negro race and particularly the Fayetteville Teach- 
ers College. 

Secretary Harold Ickes has just announced the 
approval of the allotment of $70,110 from the Public 
Works Administration to match an equal amount 
from State funds making a total of $140,220 for 
the construction of two teachers’ cottages, a dormi- 
tory and a gymnasium. 

Hats off to the progressive president, Dr. J. Werd 
Seabrook, who is bringing things to pass in that sec- 
tion of the State. 


We shall have to wait until the January issue to 
work out the percentage of membership in the four 
districts based upon the number of teachers in each 
and those of that number who are bona fide members 
of the Central Association. 


Crown and Scepter Honor Society 


E are requested by Prof. M. W. Akins to give 
space for the following: 

To the sponsors and members of the Crown and 
Scepter Honor Society, Greetings: We are strong 
for making the year of 1937 and 1938 our banner 
year, both in work and membership. 

It is our desire to have every accredited school in 
the State organize a club. Every principal should 
see the importance of such a club in his school as a 
means for stimulating and encouraging scholarship. 

We have noticed that wherever there has been an 
honor society the results have been greatly reflected 
in the student bodies. Therefore, fellow workers, let 
our slogan be “Larger Membership and Better 
Work.” 

Mr. Mitchell, our secretary, will not be able to 
serve us this year. 

Please direct your correspondence to M. W. Akins, 
Principal of Washington High School, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 
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Minutes of the General Sessions 


(Continued from Page 61) 


tion was seconded by Mr. Hall 
and passed. 

Mr. Taylor moved that the 
budget as amended be adopted. 
Motion was seconded by Mr. Boyd 
and passed. 

A report of the Committee on 
Time and Place was called for but 
no report was given. Mr. J. A. 
Taylor moved that the North 
Carolina Negro Teachers Associa- 
tion meet in Durham, North Caro- 
lina, in 1938. Motion carried. 

The president called for the re- 
port of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. Mr. Michael moved that 
the resolutions be adopted. The 
motion to adopt the resolutions 
was 

Mr. Hall moved that the body go 
on record as favoring the camp 
for underprivileged children. Mo- 
tion was seconded by Mr. Boyd 
and passed. 

Mr. C. M. Epps moved to ad- 
journ. 

LouisE M. LATHAM, 
Recording Secretary. 


Teachers’ Attitudes and 
Children’s Behavior 


(Continued from Page 56) 


nation—either by the use of fear 
or shame, or by the rhythmical ap- 
plication of strop liniment. The 
child, however, still doesn’t see 
the sense of it and tomorrow will 
bring a repetition of the same 
medicine. Nine-tenths of the 
trouble with us teachers is that 
we fail to see the sense of what 
children do. We fail to look be- 
hind the scene and get the real pic- 
ture. We simply demand that they 
conform to our standards. 

This fall I had a room behavior 
problem that could be classified 
under the heading, “noise.” The 
unnecessary clicking and pound- 
ing of hard heels on the floor, as 
various individuals, especially 
boys, moved about the room. Such 
behavior was disturbing as well as 
undesirable. I spoke about it and 
the walking improved. A few 
days later the same thing occurred 
again. Now this time I felt like 
blowing up for sure, at this utter 
disregard for authority. Many of 
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us are like that. At times we fly 
right up into the stratosphere. 
Some psychologists go so far as 
to say that we should let off steam 
now and then. Maybe it is good 
for us to do just that. I do know, 
however, that the ill temper that 
irks everybody, and tears you and 
the other fellow to pieces, is the 
daily, nagging, stinging, cutting 
tornado that never blows itself 
out. Well, I didn’t quite reach the 
stratosphere, but I was pretty 
high up and the only thing that 
saved those boys from a pounding 
was this: in every other way, they 
conformed to my own standard of 
“good boys.” For that reason and 
only that reason I tried to analyze 
the cause for such _ behavior. 
Shortly afterwards I found the 
cause as I was walking about the 
room during a silent period. My 
shoes had hard heels and every 
day I had been pounding around 
snapping those heels on the wood- 
en floor. Children are like pieces 
of blotting paper, they absorb, and 
imitate. Did they have the right 
to imitate me? 

Does the child have rights in 
the room? 

1. The child has a right to be 
recognized as a “personality.” 

2. He has the right to expend 
his energy for the personal satis- 
faction of his needs. 

3. He has a right to be as 
wrong as the teacher. 

4. He has a right to have his 
problem or points of view under- 
stood by the teacher. 

5. He has a right to be guided 
to opportunities and experiences 
that will enable him to assert his 
individuality. 

6. He has the right to all those 
elements in his personality that 
make him Johnny Jones. 

The ability to cope with the be- 
havior problem is dependent to a 
considerable degree upon the 
adult’s adjustment: (a) to his own 
social problem, (b) satisfaction as 
to his personal life, (c) individual 
striving for recognition, and (d) 
his own response to authority. 
The children must not be used to 
satisfy the emotional and per- 
sonal maladjustments of the 
teachers. 

Why should we take time for a 
study of teachers’ reactions to 
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children’s behavior? Why should 
we bother to find out what the 
teacher can do to help? Why must 
we even think of the rights of g 
child? Why should a teacher 
spend her valuable time in self. 
study? To my mind the answer 
to these questions might be sum. 
marized in the following: 


(1) To awaken an interest jn 
the social development and _ ad- 
justment of the child. 


(2) To cause reflection, by the 
teacher, as to herself. 


(3) To bring about more favor- 
able conditions for the child to ex. 
pand, grow broader, express him- 
self, and, in brief, to become all 
that it is possible for him to be- 
come. 

If this dicussion serves to ac- 
complish even a part of the above 
among teachers of North Carolina, 
then the children who come daily 
to our classrooms will not, like 
the flowers, “be born to blush un- 
seen,” but will grow into useful 
citizens whose attitudes toward 
each other are so adjusted as to 
permit a productive and happy 
society in which to live. 


Education for the World 
In Which We Live 


(Continued from Page 59) 


duty to do so for their presence in 
this country is often used as an 
excuse for the failures of democ- 
rary. 

In closing, let me say this to the 
young ladies and gentlemen who 
are graduating: Tomorrow you will 
commence to understand why so 
much importance is attached to 
your graduation here tonight, but 
in spite of all the changes which 
have taken place and despite all 
the odds which are mobilized 
against you, I can think of nothing 
which your elders have done in any 
field or at any time which you can 
not equa! or excel with intelligence, 
courage, hard work, determination 
and an unshakable devotion to the 
democratic processes. 

I wish you goodnight, good luck, 
and God’s speed. 





A man who cannot mind his own 
business should not be trusted to 
take care of the other fellow’s 
business.—Hugo. 
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Membership Roll, 1936-1937 


ALAMANCE COUNTY 


Alamance County Training School 


Mr. W. H. Peace, Mr. W. W. Smith, Mr. T. J. 
Long, Mrs. M. C. Hall, Mrs. B. T. Hawkins, 
Mrs. J. V. Sharp, Mrs. M. A. Walker, Miss 
N. A. Drewery, Miss A. D. Sellers, Mrs. Mary 
Pp. Mitchell, Mrs. W. H. Ray, Mrs. Theo. J. Long, 
Miss Grace L. Moore, Miss Helen T. Boykin. 


Jordan Sellers School—Burlington 


Mrs. J. F. Gunn, Mrs. Louise R. Fox, Mrs. 
Ressie Deane Clarke, Miss Julia E. Doe, Miss 
M. C. Sellers, Miss Mildred L. Woods, Miss Edna 
Leach, Prof. J. F. Gunn. 


Graham School 


Mrs. M. H. Ivey, Mrs. Geneva B. Ingram, Mr. 
D. Spaulding, Miss Mary E. Johnston, Miss 
Sarah E. Walden, Mrs. Mable H. Poole, Mr. 
P. D. Mitchell. 


Green Level School 


Mr. J. W. Albright, Miss M. C. Robinson, Miss 
Cc. B. Cranford, Mrs. L. E. Trollinger. 


Mebane School 


Mr. D. Pettway, Mrs. M. H. Donnel, Mrs. 
A. J. Murray, Miss Eunice Faucette, Miss M. L. 
Turner, Mrs. Albert Mebane. Mrs. Mary W. 
Grant. Mrs. Victoria Wade, Mrs. C. M. Brooks. 


ANSON COUNTY 


Anson County Training School 


Rev. J. R. Faison, Mr. Thomas W. Bennett, 
Mr. Milton Massey, Mr. William Morgan, Mr. 
M. M. Daniels, Mrs. Vina W. Webb, Mrs. 
Thelma L. Boyd, Miss Helen Smith, Miss P. L. 
Newell, Mrs. E. Louise Thomas, Mrs. Lillie M. 
leak, Mrs. Jammie B. Harrison, Miss Mae L. 
Thomas, Miss Melzie E. Elliott, Miss Zelma 
Greene, Mrs. Charlotte H. Hooper, Mrs. Rosa 
B. Price, Mrs. Mable Dargan, Mrs. Ethel B. 
Westbrooks, Miss Annie B. Leak, Mrs. Sudie M. 
Cowan, Miss Pauline Ingram, Mrs. Mary 


Crockett. 
AVERY COUNTY 


Elk Park School 
Mrs. Thelma M. Eberhardt, Mr. W. H. Eber- 


hardt. 
BEAUFORT COUNTY 


Washington City 


Mr. N. L. Wyche, Miss J. B. McIver, Miss 
Eloise Cooper. 
Pantego 


Mrs. W. S. Bowser, Mrs. Annie M. Purnell, 
Miss Lela King Moore, Mrs. Julia Moore, Mrs. 
Mattie E. Parker. 

Belhaven 


Mr. G. T. Swinson, Miss Irene Alexander, 
Miss I. Hayes, Miss A. E. Dudlin, Mrs. Delia 
Clarke, Mrs. A. Jacox, Miss Bessie Parrish. 


Pantego Colored High School 


Mr. J. C. Bias, Miss Annie S. Hawkins, Miss 
Gladis Robinson, Miss Justina Godley, Mr. John 
W. Smith, Mrs. F. E. Barnes, Mrs. F. L. Keyes, 
Miss Monica R. Spellman, Miss Abie B. Benson, 
Mrs. Carolyn S. Bias, Mrs. Georgia C. Forbes, 
Mrs. Lovie Whitley. 


Washington School Unit 


Mrs. M. P. Bebee, Miss M. B. Blackman, Miss 
4. F. Simpson, Miss C. B. Griffin, Miss H. F. 
Wade, Mr. C. J. Posey, Miss H. O. Cooper, Mrs. 
D. R. Whittington, Miss E. M. Evans, Mr. W. M. 
Daniels, Miss B. C. Jones, Mr. J. W. G. Cox, 
Prof. P. §. Jones, Mrs. Katie Bailey, Miss 
Amanda Keyes, Mrs. Della Bradley, Miss A. B. 
Dunstan, Miss M. L. Gunn, Miss P. M. Gaston. 


BERTIE COUNTY 


Windsor Colored High School 


Mr. W. 8S. Etheridge, Mr. J. Whitted Bond, 
Mr. M. E. Gibson, Mrs. L. E. Pritchard, Mrs. 
B. M. Day, Mrs. G. B. Walton, Mrs. E. B. 
Ward, Mrs. Maud Ramsay, Miss Elizabeth Bond, 
Miss Gladys Raynor, Miss Loraine Tapp, Mrs. 
B. O. Outlaw. 


Bertie County Unit 


Mrs. R. A. Luton, Mrs. Sadie R. Luton, Mr. 
W. E. Bennett, Mr. L. M. Jackson, Mrs. Sarah 
Bunch, Mrs. Lucy J. Mitchell, Mrs. Ethel B. 


White, Rev. D. L. Simons, Mr. G. W. Cooper, 
oe re Cc. ae oe Annie Watford, Mr. 
a ae yner, - C. Cherry, Miss Evel 

Cherry, Miss Elizabeth Pitt. Pastry 


Bertie County ‘raining School 


Mr. C. G. White, Mrs. A. E. B. White, Miss 
Mary J. White, Mr. Maurice W. Coleman, Miss 
Mattie L. Taylor, Rev. I. B. Brinkley, Mrs. L. C. 
Brinkley, Mr. W. B. Turner, Miss Clara M. 
Griffin, Miss Ruth A. Jordan, Mr. A. A. Smith, 
Mrs. M. S. Turner. 


Kelford Elementary School 


Mrs. Daisy P. Moore, Mrs. Amaza Holloman, 
Miss Mildred Bazemore, Miss Mary P. Taylor, 
Miss Ethel L. Walton, T. Madison Garris, Prin. 


BLADEN COUNTY 


Bladen County Unit 


Mrs. Mary A. Paige, Miss Beatrice Johnson, 
Miss Mary E. May, Miss Lessie Wright, Mrs. 
C. J. Barber, Mr. A. S. Gaston, Miss Maggie 
Campbell, Miss Gladys L. Stewart, Miss R. S. 
Jenkins, Mr. Robert M. Johnson, Miss S. L. 
Murphy, Miss Naomi McKay Pridgen, Miss Lessie 
McLaurin, Miss Eliza Beebe, Mrs. Mary Saun- 
ders, Mrs. Roxie Simpson, Mr. J. E. Byers, Mrs. 
Mattie Grant, Mr. G. C. Baugham, Mrs. G. C. 
Baugham, Mr. J. W. Moore, Miss Edith S. Doug- 
lass, Mr. C. M. McCall, Mrs. C. Aquilla McCall, 
Mr. J. W. Groves, Mr. Charles Frazer, Miss 
Carrie G. Brown, Miss Daisy E. Howze, Miss 
Connell Rosemond, Mr. J. C. Jones, Miss T. H. 
Payne, Mrs. S. B. Whiters, Mrs. Ethel Lewis. 


Elizabethtown, N. C. 


Miss Emma Mae Johnson, Mrs. C. B. McCoy, 
Miss Beatrice Johnson, Miss Sallie Martin, Miss 
Amanda Moore, Mrs. C. H. Coleman, Mrs. Addie 
O. Williams, Mr. D. L. Williams, Mr. R. D. 


Tynes. 
BRUNSWICK COUNTY 
Brunswick County Group 
Mr. E. O. Gandy, Mrs. Bertha Berrve, Miss 


Josie McCoy, Miss Christine McKoy, Miss Rosa 
Sloan, Miss Gertrude Gibbs, Mr. Samuel R. Wil- 
liams, Miss Louise Moore, Miss Isadora Powell, 
Mrs. Kate T. Boland, Mr. Henry Greene, Mr. 
Hollie L. Bryant, Miss Lillian Austin, Mrs. Hes- 
ter Davis. 


BUNCOMBE COUNTY 


Asheville Teachers Asscciation 


Miss Lowry. Miss B. Jones, Mrs. Hattie Love, 
Mrs. V. A. Lipscombe, Mrs. Gladys Pharr, Mrs. 
P. T. White, Mrs. G. M. Dixon, Miss Stone 
Bowan. Mrs. V. D. Canty, Miss Beatrice Cham- 
bers, Mrs. Vivian Coover, Miss B. Darden, Mrs. 
L. Dusenbury, Mrs. H. Goodwin, Miss L. M. 
Harrison, Mrs. Ella Hayes, Miss V. Hicks, Miss 
S. Jones, Mr. J. H. Michael, Mrs. L. B. Michael, 
Mrs. W. O. Moore, Miss E. Murray, Miss H. 
Patterson, Mrs. L. Reid, Mrs. R. S. Battle, Miss 
Janie Few, Miss L. Bynum, Mrs. Irma James, 
Miss G. Cowans, Miss E. Davis, Mrs. J. Weaver, 
Miss K. Chappell, Mrs. J. Kebe, Miss M. John- 
son, Miss C. McDonald, Mrs. R. Cannon, Miss 
J. Givens, Mrs. M. Hall, Mrs. L. Hammonds, 
Mrs. D. Glover, Miss M. Jackson, Mrs. T. Jor- 
dan, Miss A. Logan, Miss M. Martin, Miss B. 
Reinhardt, Mrs. L. D. Shepard, Miss C. Slaughter, 
Miss W. Stokes, Mrs. H. Swan, Mrs. R. Young, 
Miss C. Pecler, Miss A. Porter, Mr. L. Hardin, 
Miss A. Fortune, Mrs. A. P. Martin, Mr. L. C. 
Moore, Mr. Archie Dusenbury, Miss E. Martin, 
Mr. Paul Dusenbury, Mrs. E. S. Carter, Miss 
F. Saxton, Mr. Sledge, Mr. Albert Manely, Mrs. 
J. W. Walker, Mrs. A. W. Kelly, Mrs. M. W. 
McLaine, Mr. B. Rollinson, Miss R. Chambers, 
Mrs. L. S. Herring, Miss C. Russell, Mrs. E. E. 
Anderson, Mr. V. D. Cowan, Miss 0. M. Rey- 
nolds, Miss M. Rumley, Mr. J. Hairston, Miss 
M. M. Young, Mrs. Ethel Marsh, Mrs. P. L. 
Murray, Miss Eula Faust, Mrs. Ida Wilfong, 
Mr. J. C. Daniels, Miss Dorothea Stuart, Mrs. 
D. Davis. 


Buncombe County Schools 


Mrs. D. C. Glenn, Mrs. Rollinson, Mr. B. T. 
Beatty, Mrs. L. M. White, Miss Inez Ray, Mrs. 
Lila Brogden, Mrs. L. K. Daniels, Mrs. Monnie 
Jones, Mr. W. S. Plair, Mr. J. T. Sapp, Mrs. 
Beulah Swepson, Mrs. Amanda Horne, Mrs. R. E. 
Fortune, Mrs. E. P. Marsh, Miss Leonora 


Roberts. 


BURKE COUNTY 


Olive Hill High School, Morganton 


Prof. P. E. Corpening, Mrs. M. M. Corpening, 
Miss Jessie B. Dixon, Mrs. W. B. Gibson, Miss 
Cynthia A. Holmes, Mrs. F. Davis Dennis, Mrs. 
L. G. Walton, Miss W. B. Nance, Mr. J. A. 
Arnold, Miss Doris J. Jenkins. 


CABARRUS COUNTY 


Logan School 


Miss Elizabeth Banner, Mrs. E. B. Banner, 
Mrs. L. J. Bost, Mrs. L. D. Boger, Miss Ruth E. 
Blake, Miss L. H. Price, Miss Lena Council, Miss 
Emma Gaines, Miss G. P. Hayley, Mrs. A. E. 
Hayley, Mrs. E. L. James, Miss K. E. Jones, 
Miss B. J. Newsome, Miss F. M. Onque, Mrs. 
M. J. Safret, Mrs. M. M. Williams, Miss L. M. 
Spencer, Mrs. M. I. Wilson, Mr. James Boger, 


— a age James, Mr. R. H. Toole, Mr. M. ML 


Barber Scotia Junior College 


Mr. L. S. Cozart, Mrs. L. S. Coza: Miss 
La Verne Boyer, Miss O. L. Denniston, Miss Lu- 
cille Davis, Miss R. L. Goodloe, Miss E. Scott 
Hines, Miss C. A. Percival, Miss Julia Moore, 
Mrs. V. G. Pope, Miss C. A. Silence, Miss Martha 
ane Miss S. J. Wheeler, Miss Marzgaret 

er. 


Cabarrus County Unit 


Mrs. Carrie R. Pharr, Mrs. Mabel H. Rhoden, 
Miss Ethel Davis, Mrs. Wilma S. Prince, Mrs. 
A. L. Litaker, Miss C. O. Pecler, Miss Mil- 
dred Miller, Miss Rosella Farney, Miss Lucille 
Wyke, Mrs. Annie Sanders, Mrs. Ruth L. Lyer- 
ly, Mr. G. G. Lyerly, Miss Buree Day, Mrs. Rosa 
B. Phifer, Mrs. M. W. Parker, Miss Ida Wilfont, 
Miss Elinor J. Gray, Miss Mamie Knuckles. 


CALDWELL COUNTY 


Freedman High School, Lenoir 


Miss I. R. Henderson, Miss E. J. Wilmers, 
Miss L. J. Corpening, Mr. J. H. Jones, Mrs. 
M. D. Spearman, Mr. J. J. Spearman, Miss M. 
Evelyn Bethea, Miss Zetta J. Pinkstone, Miss L 
Ester Carson, Miss Edna Rogers, Mr. O. W. 


Fleming. 
CAMDEN COUNTY 


Camden County Unit 


Mrs. Sallie Artice, Mrs. India Ferebee, Mrs. 
Alice Morgan, Mrs. Katie Williams, Mrs. Bessie 
Traften, Mrs. Catherine M. Calloway, Miss Helen 
White, Mr. Clarence Bowe, Mr. Curtis M. Callo- 
way, Mrs. Ella Perry, Mr. Charles Barco, Mrs. 
Julia Westley, Mrs. Ruth M. Creecy. 


CARTERET COUNTY 


Beaufort City High School 


Mrs. C. M. Hodge, Mrs. L. T. Stanley, Mrs. 
M. A. Joyner, Miss E. L. Sparrow, Miss H. M. 
Davis, Miss J. U. Tutt, Mr. O. T. Denning, Miss 
L. H. Riddick, Mr. T. F. Allen, Mr. J. M. Hodge. 


Morehead City 


Prof. W. S. King, Prof. Luther Tillery, Miss 
Birdie Mae Capehart, Miss Virginia B. Tillery, 
Miss Isadore Mitchiner, Miss Sadie Fennell, Mrs. 
Louise Spicer Lassiter, Mrs. Rosa B. Lassiter. 


CASWELL COUNTY 


Caswell County Unit 


Mrs. R. A. Benjamin, Miss W. M. Floyd, Miss 
Mary E. Dodson, Miss Wilphia Carrington, Miss 
Louise Wilmer, Miss Lois Currie, Miss Lillian 
Gaddy, Miss Mattie McCoughey, Miss Sadie Wil- 
liamson, Miss Ruby Hanes, Rev. C. C. Harvey, 
Mrs. Anna D. Jeffries, Mr. T. L. Brown, Miss 
Glossie Johnson, Mrs. Mattie Freeman, Miss 
Elizabeth Smith, Miss Ella Belle Vaughn, Mrs. 
Viola Brown, Miss Olivia Dodson, Mrs. Lugene 
Davis, Mrs. Ida Simmons, Miss Mildred Cecil, 
Mr. N. L. Dillard, Mrs. G. M. Dillard, Mrs. 
Nellie Gerry, Miss Hassie Dillard, Mrs. Ganelle 
Bruce, Miss Clora Penn, Miss Mabel Haith, Mr. 
J. E. Belton, Mr. H. Couch, Mrs. Keyron Lanier, 
Mrs. Mattie H. Crowe, Miss Lenora McCullough, 
Mr. Harry H. Griggs, Mrs. Dorothy Penn, Mrs. 
Gaylee Lowery, Mrs. Queen Hill, Rev. L. W. 
Compton, Mrs. Ollie M. King, Miss Vivian Pick- 
ard, Miss Evelyn Allen, Miss Sadie Meador, Mr. 
James Brown, Mrs. Lena McMillan, Mrs. Essie 
Wirse, Mrs. Vivian Brown, Miss Margaret T. 
Horne, Mrs. Zelma Watts, Miss Dorothy 
Miss Ethel Stokes, Mrs. Clara Stanley, Mrs. J. J. 
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Essie Wise, Mrs. Alma Taylor, Miss Chattie 
Price, Mrs. H. C. Beam, Miss Annie W. Stokes, 
Miss Ida D. Williams, Mrs. Alice M. Poole, Rev. 
J. F. Harroway, Mrs. Bessie Nanse, Mrs. Caro- 
lyn Adams, Mrs. Sadie Edgerton, Miss Florence 
Casino, Mrs. Carolyn Slade, Miss Hattie Jeffers, 
Mrs. Ella Whiteworth, Miss Amanda Borden, 
Miss Carrie Arnett, Miss Grace Gilreath, Mrs. 
Matilda Williams. 


CATAWBA COUNTY 


Catawba County Unit 


Mr. William McBryar, Mr. P. Pearson, Miss 
A. M. Rayford, Miss E. L. Howard, Miss Ivey 


Mrs. Esther Moore, Mr. A. L. Tutt, Mrs. 
Mamie Tutt. 


Ridgeview High School 


Naomi Anglin, Miss F. B. McCurry, Miss 
Cox, Miss A. L. Cherry, Mr. E. T. Moore, 
D. L Utley, Miss M. L. Shuford, Mrs. 
P. Greene, Mr. D. E. Forney, Miss A. L. 
Mrs. E. E. McFall, Miss J. V. Williams, 
Mr. J. A. Dillard, Mr. J. T. Wilson, Mrs. C. H. 
Booker, Miss M. E. Johnson, Mr. A. W. Booker. 


Central High School, Newton 


Miss Lillian Brown, Miss Constance G. Adams, 
Mr. T. H. Broome, Miss Fannie Headen, Miss 
Lacile Glenn, Mr. Theophilus D. Murchison, Miss 
Inez Smith, Mr. A. F. McAdoo, Miss Marguerite 
Headen, Miss Gladys Smyre. 


CHATHAM COUNTY 


Chatham County Rural School 


Mrs. T. V. Crump, Mrs. Lula Avant, Mrs. 
Florence People, Mrs. Mae Lee Cotton, Mrs. 
Maggie O. Cross, Mrs. A. S. Tysor, Miss Vallie 
Alston, Miss Nina Mae Lee, Miss Bula Claigg. 


Chatham County Training School 


Miss Anna Marsh, Miss Delois Edwards, Miss 
Ruth Johnson, Miss Louise McNeill, Miss Mary 
Brower, Miss Carylon Greer, Miss Hattie Burge, 
Miss Rachel Marrow, Mr. J. S. Ward, Mr. W. W. 


Goldston School 
Mr. A. F. McCleave. 


CHOWAN COUNTY 


Edenton City School 


Mrs. Dorothy M. Walker, Mrs. B. F. Brandon, 
Mrs. S. F. Wilson, Mrs. S. Reeves, Mrs. A. B. 
Slade, Mrs. M. M. Tillett, Mrs. J. T. Holley, 
Mrs. Fannie Badham, Miss O. A. Smith, Miss 
Tamar McClenney, Miss F. L. Hines, Mr. Robert 
A. Charity, Mr. R. L. Kingsbury, Mr. A. Blaine, 
Mrs. Emma E. Foreman, Mrs. E. D. Herritage, 
Mr. DeMint Frazier Walker, Mr. B. F. Holley, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Brown, Mrs. Deela Holley. 


CLEVELAND COUNTY 


Cleveland County Unit 


Miss Ina V. Brown, Miss Mildred F. Collins, 
Mrs. Mary A. Croon, Mr. John Corry, Mrs. John 
Corry, Mr. J. H. Coles, Miss Mozelle Connor, 
Mrs. Lucille L. Hill, Mrs. Martha J. Jones, Mrs. 
Myrtle Hopper McLean, Rev. N. J. Pass, Mrs. 
Bessie Pass, Miss Elnora Smith, Mr. Andrew J. 
Taylor, Mrs. Ophelia T. Wheeler, Mrs. Levadia 
McAfee Wilson, Miss Louise Wilson, Mrs. Mattie 
Peeler, Miss Carrie A. Means, Mr. N. J. Pass, 
Jr., Miss Dora Greene, Mrs. Hattie Edwards, 
Mrs. Emma Woods, Miss Beulah Long, Miss 
Lydia L. Galbraith, Miss Esthernell Knuckles, 
Mrs. Mary Ball, Mr. C. G. Wilson, Mrs. Mabel 
Radcliff, Miss Susie E. Cooper, Mr. Herbert 


Gidney. 
Lawndale 
Mr. Z. 8S. Hargrave. 


Cleveland High School 


Mrs. C. S. Mask, Mrs. M. G. Foster, Miss 
P. J. Gregg, Miss O. D. Case, Miss E. A. 
Bridges, Mrs. E. S. Ezell, Miss C. O. Graham, 
Miss L. M. Warren, Mrs. M. K. Pass, Mr. M. T. 
Horton, Mrs. A. W. Roberts, Mr. B. D. Roberts, 
Miss N. M. Ferrell, Mr. W. C. Young, Mr. W. L. 
Miller, Miss W. L. Smith, Mr. E. C. Horton, 


REP 
[srk 


Douglass High School 


Mr. A. W. Foster, Mr. James D. Haskins, 
Mrs. G. W. Wethers, Mr. A. D. Belton, Mr. 
J. T. Graham, Miss Josephine Battle, Mrs. Sheila 
Mack, Miss Gaynelle Harris, Miss Lula Walls. 


Davidson High School 


Rev. R. J. Davidson, Miss S. A. Archie, Mr. 
D. A. Costner, Mrs. J. G. Costner, Mr. C. E. 
Fowlkes, Miss M. L. Gidney, Miss M. B. Led- 
better, Miss M. L. Jackson, Mr. D. E. Moore, 
Mrs. E. A. Tribble. 


COLUMBUS COUNTY 


Columbus County Unit 


Mrs. C. B. Hicks, Prof. J. O. Harris, Prof. 
J. D. Pridgen Prof. J. P. Murfree, Prof. D. 8S. 
Pridgen, Mrs..Sudie Raynor, Miss Jimmye V. 
Williams, Miss Maggie Jones, Miss Ethel Rogers, 
Miss Rosa L. Brown, Miss Dorothy Moore, Mrs. 
Flossie F. Johnson, Mr. Edward Hawkins, Mr. 
Woodrow W. Jacobs, Mr. J. Neil Armstrong, Mr. 
Henry W. Ingram. 


Elementary School 


Mrs. Carrie G. Melvin, Mrs. Maggie C. Boone, 
es age, ate Mrs. D. S. Pridgen, Mrs. 
* n, iss Virginia D. Murphy, Mrs. 
Arthalia S. Bennett. a ce 


CRAVEN COUNTY 


Craven County Teachers 


Mrs. Mary Kinsey, Mrs. Rebecca Whitehead, 
Mrs. Mary Blackledge, Rev. A. B. Moseley, Mrs. 
Cora Moseley, Mrs. Frances Lawson, Mrs. Au- 
gusta Brown, Miss Gona Mae Ventres, Mr. C. M. 
Haithman. 


Craven County Teachers Association 


Mrs. Clara D. Mann, Miss Emma Moye, Miss 
P. B. Hawkins, Mrs. Lillie Mitchell, Miss J. V. 
Jackson, Mrs. Harriet Lawrence, Mrs. Jennie 
Johnson, Miss Ruth Adams, Mrs. Rosa Dunston, 
Miss Annie Holloway, Miss Annie Walker, Mrs. 
Mary Dent, Mr. W. W. Ryder, Mrs. Mary 
Daniels, Mrs. Mary Wynne, Miss Queenie King, 
Miss Essie M. White, Miss Bessie Cox, Miss 
Maggie Barber, Miss Lilian Franks, Mrs. G. L. 
Harper, Mrs. Bessie Williams, Mrs. Maggie 
Mitchell, Mrs. Katie DeKillian, Mrs. Martha But- 
ler, Rev. F. F. Bryant, Prof. G. L. Harper, Mr. 
T. L. Bynum, Mrs. T. L. Bynum, Miss Carrie 
Keyes, Mrs. Rosa Keyes, Mrs. Rebecca Davis, 
Mr. A. D. Smith, Mrs. Rosa B. Hill, Miss 
Carrie Johnson, Miss Juliette Gibbs, Miss Sarah 


Edwards. 
West St. High School 


Mrs. Esther Powell, Mrs. Elizabeth O'Hara, 
Mrs. Mary Styron, Mrs. Mary Bryan, Mrs. 
Lauretta Smith, Mrs. Ruth Houston, Mrs. 
Blanche Rivers, Mrs. Carrie Fisher, Mrs. Willie 
Mumford, Mrs. Simonetta Pickett, Mrs. Sallie T. 
Johnson, Miss Mary Poole, Miss Willie Corden, 
Miss Mary Dent, Miss Eliza Mials, Miss Eugenia 
Buchanan, Miss Mabel Covington, Miss Lillie M. 
Jennings, Miss Wilzetta Johnson, Miss Katheline 
Martin, Miss Lucile Adams, Miss Eva Gibbs, 
Miss Mary Bryant, Miss Adelaide M. Fisher, 
Prof. J. T. Barber, Miss Catherine Triplett, Mr. 
E. L. Brown. 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


Cumberland County Unit 


Miss Blanche Adams, Miss Doris Allison, Miss 
Nora Beebe, Mrs. Lorena Coppege, Miss Annie 
Wallace Crump, Miss Mary Ann Dancy, Mrs. 
Edith Dupree, Mrs. Annie M. Evans, Mrs. Bertha 
Gillis, Miss Eliza Henderson, Miss Marion 
Hodges, Mrs. Odessa Love, Mrs. Minnie Mc- 
Laughlin, Mrs. Pinkney McMillian, Mrs. Naomi 
Humphrey, Mrs. Martha Merrick, Miss Laura T. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Chloriena Herring, Mr. J. H. 
Lewis, Mrs. Margaret McKoy, Mrs. Laura H. 
Williams, Miss Lucretia Williams, Mrs. Bertha 
Stephens, Mrs. W. K. Smith, Miss Nellie Mae 
Smith, Mrs. J. G. Smith, Mrs. Ernestine W. 
Smith, Mr. R. C. Simmons, Mrs. Ethel M. Rai- 
ford, Mrs. Eunice Sherman, Mrs. Mary G. 
Chavis, Mrs. N. M. McDonald, Miss Thelma 
Black, Mrs. Sallie J. Thigpen, Miss Sara Chest- 
nutt, Mr. J. Franklin Drake, Miss Susie E. 
Evans, Mr. Woodrow McKoy, Miss Rosa B. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Dorothy M. Murphy, Mrs. A. C. 
Waddell. 


Cumberland County Training School 


Mr. E. A. Armstrong, Mr. Jerry Hollings- 
worth, Mr. Paul N. Robiason, Miss Minnie 
Brown, Mrs. Theresa Justice Ware. 


Southside Graded School, Fayetteville 


Prof. Edward Evans, Mrs. Harriet Williams, 
Mrs. Amelia P. Avant, Mrs. Emily McMillan, 
Mrs. A. B. Sides, Mrs. Beulah Melchor, Miss 
Frances Williams, Miss E. J. Council, Miss Mary 
Lou Hall, Miss Lessie Baldwin, Miss Mallie Mc- 
Neill, Miss Alice T. Elliott, Mr. N. W. Wright. 


E. E. Smith High School, Fayetteville 


Miss M. M. Berry, Mr. H. A. Black, Mr. A. J. 
Blackburn, Rev. T. H. Dwelle, Miss I. B. Cogdell, 


October, 1937 


Miss S. W. Langhorne, Miss M. H. , 
E. E. Miller, Miss M. L. Moss, Misa wen ye 
ton, Miss N. A. Wilson. /<e 


State Normal School, Fayettevitie 


Dr. J. W. Seabrook, Mrs. N. L. Smi 

W. T. Armstrong, Mrs. V. R. Bronte in 
Mattie J. Chavis, Miss Sylvia Coleman “ 
James E. Coppage, Miss H. E. Edwards. Min, 
Ellen Wiley, Miss S. E. Hughes, Miss 1, — 
Jackson, Miss F. R. Beatty, Miss Jenrie Dong. 
lass, Miss E. L. Murphy, Mrs. Nannie M. Travis 
Mr. W. D. Scales, Mr. J. B. Scott, Mrs. M. # 
Seabrook, Mrs. Sadie P. Armstrong, Miss J. y 
Phifer, Miss M. C. Dorsey, Miss Annie Ma, 
Houston, Miss Julia C. Elliott, Mrs. Anne R 
Floyd, Miss Katie Freeman, Miss Belle Grigsby 
Mrs. Mary Martin McRae, Miss Helen Hucles, 
Mrs. Anna E. Jones Rogers, Mr. Edwin J. Mar. 
tin, Miss Selina M. Melvin, Mrs. Mildred F 
Miller, Miss Ethel V. McIver, Mr. Nathaniel 
Royal, Mrs. Rachel Simpson, Miss Catherine 
Smith, Miss Beatrice S. Taylor, Miss Joana H 
Williams, Mrs. Maria T. Williston, Miss Ber. 
netta T. Lushington, Miss Lenna M. Means, Mrs 
Dunie A. Bryant, Miss Irene Dixon, Miss’ Min. 
nie N. Calloway, Mr. J. B. McRae, Miss S. yw 
Rudd, Mrs. J. B. Scott, Miss Ethel B. Hicks, 
Mr. Elmer McMillan. 


CURRITUCK COUNTY 


Elementary Schools 


Mrs. Ernestine W. Fulford, Miss Cleopatra 
Wilson, Miss Mabel E. Harrold, Miss Annie Stan- 
ford, Mrs. Naomi B. Baxter, Mrs. Myrtle S. Fel- 
ton, Miss Naomi Simons, Mrs. Inez H. Bolden, 
Miss Hattie E. Allen, Mrs. Rita E. Marshburn, 
Miss Nannie E. Harrison, Miss Myrtle Hall, Mn. 
Erma P. Creecy, Mrs. Almeta D. Hare, Mr. 
Judy P. Johnson. 

Snowden 


Mr. Rudolph Jones, Mrs. Mildred Jones, Mr. 
Joseph L. Jones, Miss Erma D. Greene, Mr. 
James A. Brown, Miss Verna E. Hunt. 


DARE COUNTY 


Roanoke School 


H. L. Price, E. B. Armstrong, G. H. Scar- 
borough, Miss L. E. Tillett. 


DAVIDSON COUNTY 


Church St. School, Thomasville 


Mrs. Lillian Ensley Hart, Miss Marjorie In- 
gram, Miss Juanita Phillips, Mr. J. H. Brockett 
Mr. E. L. Peterson. 


Dunbar High School, Lexington 


Mr. A. B. Bingham, Mr. T. E. Humphrey, Miss 
G. M. Kyer, Miss Ida L. Woodford, Miss H. J. 
Moore, Miss F. F. Hargrave, Miss M. B. Preer, 
Miss Francis Farrington, Mrs. E. V. Miller, Miss 
R. K. James. 


DAVIE COUNTY 


Davie County Schools 


Mrs. A. Y. Bovian, Miss Geneva Clement, Mrs 
Ruby Hunt, Mrs. Howard, Miss A. Smoot, Miss 
Vallie Scott, Mr. Norman Carter, Rev. Mont- 
gomery, Miss Lillie Gaddy, Mr. Geo. V. McCal- 
lum, Mr. D. W. Montgomery, Miss Laura B 
Jones, Miss Alsie V. Bovian, Miss Geneva Clem- 
ent, Miss Esther G. Howard, Miss Lilly M. Gaddy 
Miss Gladys G. Walters, Miss Ruby J. Hunt. 
Miss Vallie L. Scott, Mr. George Peebles, Miss 
Adelaide Smoot, Mr. LeGrand Onque, Miss John- 
sie L. Daly, Miss Hattie Harrison, Miss Mary 
Davis, Miss Fannie McCallum, Miss Lucy Dulin. 
Mr. Normen Carter. 


DUPLIN COUNTY 


Kenansville 


Mr. George R. Jordan, Miss Mildred Smith. 
Miss J. Isadora Spaulding, Miss Othell Faison. 
Miss Marie Allen, Miss Veressie Williams. Miss 
Thelma Faison, Miss Barfield, Mrs. Pumme 1s 
ham, Mrs. Gertha Murphy. 


Duplin County Training School 


Miss Laura Brunson, Mrs. Beatrice Brewis 
ton, Mrs. Mary Jane Chalmers, Mr. James Cobb. 
Mr. J. W. Harrison, Mr. Ralph E. Lowe, M5‘ 
Annie D. Singfield, Miss Alpha Lee Thompson. 
Mrs. Mary L. A. Thompson, Miss M. E. Harris¢? 


Wallace Colored High School 


Mrs. E. W. Robinson, Mrs. Irene A. Williams. 
Mr. J. H. Draughon, Miss Visel Savage. Mis’ 
Ruth Byrdsol, Mrs. Lucille D. Davis, Mrs. Mat’ 
F. Lewis, Miss J. V. Summersett, Miss Daisy 
Hill, Miss Flossie Kirby, Mrs. Mattie Pierce, Mr 
C. W. Dobbins. 


Rose Hiil Colored School 


Mr. J. E. Cromartie, Miss Beulah Bryant, Mi 
Eloise Middleton, Miss Lue Dinah Hall, M™ 
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p. L. Frazier, Mrs. Mildred J. Boney, Miss Lucy 
Gavins, Mrs. Gertrude R. Wright, Mrs. Carrie 
Battle, Mrs. Warcissa B. Wills, Miss Patsy Ann 
Fennell, Mise Lovetta aut, Miss Ozie Mae 


Best. 
Douglass High School, Warsaw 


Rev. M. S. Branche, Mr. E. W. Barnette, Mr. 
1 M. Branch, Mr. F. E. Lennon, Miss Esther 
Allen, Miss Annie B. Frederick, Mr. J. V. High- 
cmith. Mr. W. M. Smith, Mr. M. E. Fleming, 
Mr. M. E. Kornegay, Mr. F. E. Telfair, Mr. 
N. E. Wright, Miss Pattie G. Grimes, Miss Net- 
tie G. Cooper, Mr. L. B. Truzeris. 


B. F. Grady Teachers Association 


Prof. P. E. Williams, Prof. Walter Giles, Mrs. 
M. J. Branch, Miss Lena Mae Branch, Miss Eva 
Mae Brooks, Miss Dora Lee Merritt, Miss Hattie 
L. King, Miss Madge E. Moore, Mrs. Mary E. 
Stanford, Miss Mollie Smith. 


Duplin County Unit 
Miss Frances M. Hill, Mr. Francis Larkins. 


Calypso Graded School 


Hattie Royal, Jenkie Herring, Essie Moore, 
Lucy Davis, Lucy Manly, Chelcia Boney, Viola 
Dixon, Freda Sneed, W. F. Johnson. 


Magnolia School 


Prof. H. E. Williams, Mrs. M. L. Turner, Miss 
Hattie Carlton. 


DURHAM COUNTY 


Lyon Park School, Durham 


R. D. Artis, E. B. Clegg, P. F. Dame, J. W. 
Davidson, A. M. Faulk, R. B. Grissom, H. A. 
Hill, G. L. Lambeth, M. J. Martin, B. E. Mc- 
Laurin, C. B. Robbins, N. C. Smith, M. L. Ste- 
phens, E. L. Walton. 


J. A. Whitted School, Durham 


Miss I. E. Horton, Mrs. H. S. Kenny, Mrs. 
M. W. Alston, Miss A. E. Thompson, Mrs. M. W. 
Gilmer, Miss S. J. Pratt, Miss H. W. Wilson. 
Miss C. S. Young, Mrs. E. H. Marshall, Miss 
L. Johnson, Miss G. M. Roberson, Mrs. M. L. 
Newby. Mrs. A. W. Morris, Mrs. N. B. Clay, 
Mrs. N. L. Baldwin, Prof. G. A. Edwards. 


East Durham Colored School 


Mrs. Mabel Watson, Mrs. G. D. Whitted, Miss 
A. M. Dunnigan, Mrs. E. B. Pratt, Mrs. F. K. 
Watkins. 


Hickstown School, West Durham 


Rev. J. Lee White, Mrs. R. B. Humber, Mrs. 
Martha H. Williams, Miss Madge F. Tucker. 


Walltown School, Durham 


Mrs. Cora Russell, Miss Cleo M. Russell, Miss 
— B. Hicks, Mrs. L. L. Jackson, Mrs. Lyda 
. Wray. 


Hillside Park School, Durham 


Mrs. A. C. Alston, Miss J. E. Avant. Mr. F. G. 
Burnett, Miss K. A. Champney, Miss T. H. 
Claggett, Miss D. V. Croom, Miss I. E. Coleman, 
Miss G. C. Cunningham, Mrs. M. S. Dooms, Mrs. 
L. H. Elder, Miss M. L. Fisher, Mrs. F. J. 
Holmes, Miss V. L. Jones, Mrs. P. W. Jordan, 
Miss G. H. Lanier, Miss N. L. Long, Mr. I. B. 
Oglesby, Mr. B. F. Page, Mrs. W. V. Peddy, Mr. 
JE. Peele, Miss R. B. Pratt, Mr. H. H. Riddick, 
Mr. J. M. Schooler, Mrs. M. B. Spaulding, Mr. 
W. W. Strudwick, Miss M. E. Tonkins, Mrs. 
M. P. Turner, Mrs. G. S. Walker, Mrs. G. A. 
Winslow, Prof. W. G. Pearson, Mrs. Rebecca 


Trapp. 
Pearson School, Durham 


Miss H. M. Jenkins, Miss M. 9. Sneed, Miss 
Naomi Walker, Mrs. N. G. Cooper, Miss S. E. 
Christmas, Mrs. M. E. Trice, Miss L. A. Royster, 
Miss F. W. Dunston, Miss A. M. Montgomery, 
Mrs. A. W. Payne, Miss H. R. Durham, Miss 
B. L. Foster, Miss E. M. Wilson, Miss B. E. 
Atwater, Mrs. S. B. White, Mrs. P. H. Cordice, 
Miss B. L. McKelvey, Mrs. N. L. Johnson, Mrs. 
D. M. Norris, Mrs. G. R. Cheek, Mrs. M. W. 
Whitehurst, Mrs. M. W. Amey, Mrs. Annie Kirby, 
Mr. H. M. Whitted, Mr. E. D. Mickle, Miss J. F. 
Durham, Mrs. S. B. Bailey, Miss M. E. Stephens, 
Miss S."H. Canady, Miss E. I. Malloy, Miss J. E. 
Moore, Mrs. E. W. Butler, Mrs. E. R. Hubbard, 
Mrs. C. F, Davidson. 


Durham County Unit 


Miss Maude Turrentine, Mr. E. F. Hill, Mrs. 
Gladys McNeill, Mrs. Gertrude Hankins, Miss 
Julia Sowell, Mrs. Pearlie Swann, Mrs. Mabel 
Strudwick, Mrs. Essie Curry, Mr. C. B. Nixon, 
Miss Pearl Ligon, Miss Jochebed Christmas, Mrs. 
Marie C. Moffitt, Mr. J. L. Moffitt, Mrs. Gertrude 
Z Taylor, Miss Lilliam Q. Hamme, Miss Flora B. 
Carlton, Miss Laura A. Parker, Mrs. Sallie E. 

, Mrs. Rosa B. Branch, Mrs. Lola H. 
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Solice, Miss Lucile Parker, Rev. George Monroe 
Miss Madge L. Turner, Mrs. Helen Ridley Whit. 
ted, Mrc. Margaret Allen, Mrs. Addie Gatewood, 
Mrs. A. Moore Rogers, Mrs. Mamie G. Dawson. 
Mrs. Leona L. Smith, Mr. 0. W. Baldwin, Mrs. 
Nonie P. Johnson, Miss Gladys Harrington, Mrs. 
Annie L. Smith, Mrs. Minerva Evans, Mrs. 
Gladys A. Dawkins, Rev. W. George Avant, Miss 
Lina Russell, Mrs. Essell Dunlap, Mrs. Dora B. 
Atwater, Mr. Frank Curry, Miss Loraine Graves, 
ye Seatemal ane an Lie Rogers, Mr. Charles 

- Campbell, rs. Emily G. Was ‘ 
F. T. Husband. ” ek, 


N. C. College for Negroes 


Dr. C. G. O’Kelly, Mr. Lewis Holland, Mr. 
Noble F. Payton, Miss R. G. Rush, Mrs. Rhoda 
G. Irving, Miss Parepa R. Watson, Mrs. Lillie 
Davis, Miss Katie L. Kelly, Mr. C. C. Amey, 
Miss Sudie A. Holloway, Mrs. Frances M. Eagle- 
son, Miss Majorie A. Shepard, Miss Hope H. 
Hunter, Mr. R. L. McDougald, Miss Manel, A. 
Gordon, Dr. J. E. Shepard, Mr. C. T. Willis, 
Dean A. Elder, Prof. James T. Taylor, Mr. D. J. 
Jordan, Miss Ruth G. Smith. 


EDGECOMBE COUNTY 
Rocky Mount Colored Schools 


Booker T. Washington School 


Miss Anna E. Brown, Mrs. Mary L. Backus, 
Miss Onelia Davis, Mrs. E. Bullock Davis, Mr. 
Samuel Dudley, Mr. James A. B. Hubbard, Mr. 
Alonzo Lord, Miss Esmeralda Rich. Miss Elfreda 
Sandifer, Mrs. Martha Battle Townsend, Mr. 
William Tweedv, Miss Lois P. Turner. Mrs. 
Anice Weston Bryant, Miss Pocahontas Whitley. 
Miss Ethel Wyche, Mr. O. R. Pope. 


Lincoln School 


Miss Ella Battle, Mrs. C. A. Battle, Miss Nan- 
nie Baitle, Mrs. Mattie S. Bowen, Mr. Petty L. 
Brown, Mr. Alexander H. Bryant, Mrs. Nettie 
Drake, Mr. Charles T. Edwards, Miss Ruth Evans 
Spencer, Miss Annie K. Flournoy, Miss Ethel 
Lucas, Mrs. Carlise F. Morgan, Mrs. Mae Mc- 
Koy, Mrs. Annie L. Neville, Miss Georgia T. 
Pugh, Mrs. Helen C. Redding, Miss Essie M. Set- 
zer, Mrs. Hazel E. Williams, Miss Vivie Murray. 


Annie W. Holland School 


Mr. Boyd L. Ancrum, Mrs. Anna Black, Mrs. 
Lendora Y. Brown, Miss Mabel Coot, Mrs. Flos- 
sie L. Cardle, Miss Martha Evans, Miss Julia 
Pitt, Mrs. Mary R. Wimberly, Miss Lillian 


Reeves. 
Holly St. School 


Mrs. Annie Dell Armstrong, Mrs. Susie A. 
Hagans, M’ss Lizzie Pittman, Mrs. Theresa Pitt- 
man, Mrs. L. Prigden, Miss Ila K. Wood. 


South Rocky Mount School 


Miss Mary C. Porter, Miss Lillian I. Smith, 
Mrs. Lillian Penny Thigpen, Mrs. Anna R. Wil- 
liams. 

Mount Hermon School 


Mrs. Lena Daves, Mrs. Sarah Sorrell. 


EDGECOMBE COUNTY 


Tarboro City Schools 


Mr. W. A. Patillo, Miss Lois M. McNeill, Mr. 
Earl C. Burnett, Mr. Wm. C. Pattillo, Mrs. Helen 
T. Parker, Miss Laura Hammonds, Mrs. Emma 
O. Jones, Mrs. M. M. Bullock, Miss Arnie M. 
Johnson, Miss Fannie O. Bridgers, Mrs. M. G. 
Woodley, Mrs. Ella W. James, Miss Cc. M. An- 
thony, Mrs. M. H. Fuller, Miss V. L. Hodges, 
Miss A. A. Lawrence, Mr. W. G. Byers, Miss 
Reba E. Mayo, Miss Pearl J. Ward, Mrs. S. 
Jeannette Pattillo, Mrs. N. W. Bryant, Miss 
Ruby A. Graves, Mrs. Ruth M. Garnes, Miss 
Helen A. Walston, Mrs. V. M. Smith, Miss Eula 
M. Bryan, Mrs. Lucy M. Dunn, Mrs. B. G. 


Parker. 
Bricks High School 


Prof. T. S. Inborden, Miss Gladys Hammonds, 
Mr. James W. Eaton, Mr. Eugene Brice, Mrs. 
Minnetta Eaton, Mr. Isaac Rogers. 


Rural Elementary Schools 


Mr. P. B. Bullock, Mrs. Mary M. Venerable, 
Mrs. Ethe} Baker, Miss Beatrice Arrington, Mrs. 
Bertha B. Williams, Mrs. Sarah Bowser Pitt, 
Mr. Moses Williams, Miss Martha Baker, Mrs. 
Ruth Whitley Price, Mrs. Addie C. Grant, Mrs. 
Lucille Battle Davis, Miss Castella B. Vinson, 
Miss Bertha Lee Worsley, Miss Alice Hines, Miss 
Mabel Braswell, Miss Lucile Rogers, Mrs. Kath- 
ryn Whitley Smith, Mr. Rora Smith, Mrs. Causie 
Shelley, Mrs. Marie M. Heggins, Mr. Robert O. 
Kornegay, Miss Eleanor Murray, Miss Margaret 
B. Williams, Mrs. Marian W. Spence, Mrs. Be- 
atrice Harris, Mrs. Mary Newby Stephenson, Mr. 
Sylvester V. Brown, Mrs. Lorell Lewis Holley, 
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Miss Naomi C. Parker, Mrs. Maugerite Wimber- 
ly, Mrs: Annie W. Battle, Miss Beatrice Carey, 
Miss Janie Elliot, Miss Violet Perry, Miss Annie 
O. Walston, Mrs. Laura N. Coley, Mrs. Olive S. 
Eason, Miss Lucinda King, Miss Naomi Newby, 
Miss Blanch Holley, Mrs. Beatrice Somerville, 
Miss Elma Lawrence, Miss Viola A. Walker, 
Mrs. Annie Maude Harren, Mrs. Carrie 8. 
Howell, Mrs. Maggie B. Chase, Mr. Abrcham 
Whitlock, Miss Virginia Poole, Mrs. Ethel Sim- 
mons Bullock, Mrs. Lula J. Sailman, Miss Maude 
O. Hart, Miers Lucile E. Allen, Miss Annie M. 
Lyons, Miss Janie Overton, Mrs. Julia I. Gordon, 
Miss Annie Ruth Cruse, Mrs. Esther V. White, 
Miss Kathryn Mae Greene, Mrs. Theodosia M. 
Johnson, Mrs. Ada P. Williams, Mrs. Effie Ree 
Batts, Miss Emma Grant, Miss Sallie Elliott, 
Miss Dorothy L. Grant, Mrs. Lana Graham 
Jones, Mrs. Etta Grant Haywood, Mrs. Janet C. 
Hunter, Mrs. Ada Ruffin Spain, Miss Mamie C. 
Hammonds, Mrs. Mary P. Mack, Miss Mary 
Perry, Miss Rosa Sauls, Miss Mae Singleton, 
Mrs. Lillian 8S. McKoy, Miss Bonnie Gorham, 
Miss Edna Stainback, Mrs. Dollie L. Pattillo, 
Mrs. Lois Pettaway, Mrs. Mary Mayo Rich, Miss 
Fannie O. Bond, Mr. Samuel A. Gilliam, Mrs. 
Louella Dickens, Mrs. Pallie R. Covington, Mr. 
Frank Davis, Jr., Miss Ximena Pitts, Miss Georgia 
M. Mullens, Miss Srsie Thorpe, Miss Florence 
Thorpe, Miss Clarice Brown, Mrs. Emma An- 
thony Kates, Mrs. B. L. Griffin, Mrs. Effie Saun- 
ders, Mr. Russel B. Taylor, Miss Mollie Luper, 
Mrs. Ruth Doxey, Mr. Nolan Little, Mrs. Ella 
Louise Pailin, Miss Laura Barnes, Mr. E. E. 
Morgan, Miss Lillie B. Reid, Miss Tyress Wil- 
kins, Mrs. Mabel Bailey, Mrs. Marian Beasley, 
Miss Flossie J. Parker, Miss Mabel Savage, Mr. 
Kelly Bryant. 


FORSYTH COUNTY 


Winston-Salem 


Jessie C. Young, Walter E. Henderson, Irene 
B. Pace, Dollye B. Patterson, Miriam W. Lash, 
Medora Johnnie White, Mrs. Ada Pearl Creen, 
Lavinia McNeely Penn, Carrie E. Rickert, Lovie 
D. Galloway, Eaton, Mrs. Evelyn J. Phillips, 
Ethel Upthegrove Hill, H. Palmer Henderson, 
Beulah M. Fitch, Curtiss H. Taylor, Edward 
Everette Hill, Mrs. Barbara Alexander, Mrs. 
Willie Va. S. Nesbitt, Virginia Fitch Turner, 
Jesse B. Eggleston, Samuel L. Hamlin, Estelle 
Artley Eaton, Clara Geneva E. Douglas, Mrs. 
Carrie E. Goode, George Allen, Edmonia T. Hen- 
derson, Annie E. Beck, Beulah V. Evans, A. B. 
Reynolds, Mrs. Pearl F. Grier, Mrs. Irene B. 
Lowery, Mrs. Annie Perry Rivera, Mrs. Annie 
Blanche H. Wooten, Mamie E. Ross Cummings, 
Maricn, Gilliard Black, Mrs. Lena Brindle, Miss 
Anita B. Smith, Miss Delois Green, Mr. T. R. 
Matthews, Mrs. M. D. Turner, Miss Birdie Lee 


Hill. 
Woodland Ave. School 


Prof. R. W. Brown, Mrs. Eliza E. Bineham, 
Miss E. Faye Cash, Mrs. Margratha C. Haith, 
Mrs. Vivian S. Haithman, Miss Ophelia Howell, 
Mrs. Nora L. Lewis, Miss Leola Myrick, Mrs. 
Mary K. McCurry, Miss Mavie E. Osborne, Mrs. 
Maude L. Pitt, Mrs. Birdie G. Robinson, Mrs. 
Nannie L. Taylor, Mrs. Gertrude B. Tonkins. 


Fourteenth St. School 


Miss Janie L. Adams, Miss Irma Lee Banks, 
Miss Ernestine S. Brown, Miss Letha Mae Brown, 
Miss Evelyn B. Carter, Mr. George B. Christian, 
Miss Beatrice U. Collins, Miss Inez DeVane, Mrs. 
Essie O. Donohue, Miss Mamie B. Faithful, Mrs. 
Alma Fitch, Miss Arneize Q. Fitch, Mrs. Esther 
B. Fountain, Miss Zetta K. Gabriel, Mrs. Hazel 
Garrett, Miss Lizzette Hairston, Mrs. Ella D. 
Haith, Mrs. Eleanor G. Hall, Miss Alma P. 
Hight, Miss Mamie A. Howell, Mr. Edward O. 
Hunt, Mrs. Mary E. Jeffries, Miss Sallie E. 
Lash, Mrs. Esther A. Lassiter, Mrs. Agnes M. 
Lee, Miss Viola Lynch, Mrs. McConney, Miss 
Viola M. McKnight, Miss Ida Mae Mauney, Miss 
Glennie C. Miller, Miss Victoria A. Morris, Miss 
Piccola L. Morrow, Mr. Ackneil M. Muldrow, 
Miss Rosa Belle O’Kelly, Miss Eva B. Petterson, 
Mrs. Jaunita E. Penn, Miss Bernice Phillips, 
Miss Hazel Ransom, Miss Myra A. Rosemon, 
Miss Ella Belle Shears, Mrs. Annie Mae Thomp- 
son, Miss Curlie Lee Walls, Miss Emily F. 
Wentz, Miss Josie Belle White, Mr. U. S. Rey- 
nolds, Mrs. Annie L. Smith. 


Winston-Salem Teachers College 


Miss Ruth Baker, Mr. Harry B. Baker, Mr. 
Thomas J. Brown, Mr. William Butler, Mr. B. A. 
Bianchi, Mrs. Frances Ross Coble, Miss Ella F. 
Elliott, Mr. George A. Hall, Mrs. Kathryn A. 
Ingram, Mr. George L. Johnson, Miss Beatrice 
Moore, Mrs. M. E. Kennedy, Mrs. Eleanor Hill 
Oak, Miss Valeria Parks, Miss Roberta O. Ped- 
dy, Miss Geneva Z. Potts, Miss Fannie Story, 
Miss Louise B. Terry, Miss Alice A. Smith, Miss 
Grace Wilkinson, Mrs. Vivian R. Withrow, Mr. 
C. I. Withrow, Mr. A. I. Terrell, President F. L. 
Atkins, Mr. J. A. Atkins. 
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Kimberley Park School 


Mr. J. W. Paisley, Mrs. L. M. Anderson, Mrs. 
C. H. Brown, Mr. B. N. Cook, Mrs. V. T. Crom- 
well, Miss V. E. Crosby, Miss O. Ford, Miss 
Hattie Gray, Mr. R. S. Hayes, Miss A. R. Hen- 
dricks, Mrs. C. P. Johnson, Miss M. B. Lancas- 
ter, Miss Louis Lewis, Mrs. R. B. Lewis, Miss 
P. A. Neal, Miss B. E. Palmer, Mrs. D. O. Penn, 
Mr. W. E. Pitts, Mrs. S. W. Powell, Miss G. 
Scales, Mrs. J. S. Scales, Miss A. E. Setzer, Miss 


L. C. Sheffey, Miss S. M. Speight, Miss V. E. 


Turner, Mrs. Truesdale, Miss O. E. Waddell, Mrs. 


M. L. Wooten. 
Columbia Heights Elementary School 


Mrs. E. M. Campbell, Miss E. L. Carter, Mrs. 


H. L. Christian, Miss Anna M. Cooke, Miss 


R. E. Diggs, Miss E. B. Duffy, Miss L. E. Dugas, 
Mr. W. A. Edmonds, Mrs. I. B. Ellis, Mrs. E. D. 
Fitch, Mrs. G. A. Gill, Miss T. M. Hargrave, Mrs. 


W. H. Kennedy, Miss E. M. Neal. Mrs. M. E. 


Paisley, Miss W. E. Parker, Miss M. W. Phillips, 
Mrs. F. T. Reynolds, Miss E. M. Shelton, Mrs. 
E. G. Simpson, Miss E. C. Spencer, Miss E. L. 


Wentz. 
FRANKLIN COUNTY 


Franklin County Training School 


Miss Annie Mitchener, Miss Mary R. Perrin, 
Miss Mary L. Hill, Miss Carmen McKnight, Miss 
Elizabeth Baptiste, Miss Madie White, Miss 
Elizabeth Leonard, Mr. Garland H. McAdoo, Mr. 


James E. McNair. 
Albion Academy 


Mr. H. E. Jones, Miss A. O. Haywood, Miss 


Rosalind E. Person. 


Franklin County Unit 


Mr. T. M. Alston, Mrs. Q. E. Hawkins, Mr. 
H. T. McFadden. 


GATES COUNTY 


Gates Training School 


Mr. Russell S. Cooper, Miss Elizabeth Manley, 
Mr. Richmond P. Carr, Mrs. R. A. Cooper, Miss 
Josie M. Wells, Miss E. Bernice Polson, Mrs. 
Lillie M. Smith, Miss Lena M. Archer, Miss 
Celestine Spellman, Prof. T. S. Cooper, Miss 
Ruth T. Everette. 


GASTON COUNTY 
Gaston County Unit 


Reid High School 


Cc. J. B. Reid, T. Jeffers, H. S. Blue, Miss 
Arsula B. Reid, Mrs. Margaret W. Wilson, Mrs. 
Mae Clanton Grier, Mrs. Lillie B. Blue, Miss 
Doretha Forney, Mrs. Dorotha Hinton Falls, Miss 
Virgie A. Webber, Mrs. Maude Mitchell Jeffers. 


Mauney School 
Mrs. Isabel Mauney, Miss Virginia Paseur. 
Beaver Dam School 
Hazel T. Crawford, Mrs. Melissa Mauney. 
Dallas School 


C. F. Gingles, Mrs. Flora C. Adams, Mrs. 
Carrie C. Vining, Miss Sara E. Costner. 


Fancy Hill School 
Miss Frenzula Cousar. 
Jackson Knob School 
Mrs. Leah W. Elder, Miss Lillian E. Crawford. 
Mountain Chapel School 
Miss Virgie Cousar. 
Pleasant Ridge School 
Mr. Rex Wellman, Mrs. Louise Wellman, Mrs. 
Dulecina A. Spencer. 
Crowders School 
Mrs. Mary H. Reaves, Mrs. Ovella Withers, 
Miss Nellie Wright. 
Trinity School 
Miss Lucile W. Morgan, Mrs. Dorothy A. Web- 


Ranlo School 
Mrs. Dora Humphrey, Mrs. Thelma R. White- 
head, Mrs. Cornelia H. Dunn. 
Springfield School 
Miss James Ardelia Costner, Miss Ruth Adams. 
Lucky School 
Mr. Doras Hall. 
Bethel School 
Miss Fannie McClain. 
Rankintown School 
Mrs. Lulu H. Montgomery. 
Mount Holley School 
Mr. A. M. Rollins, Mrs. A. M. Rollins, Miss 
Fannie McNair, Miss Kate M. Cavanaugh. 
Lucia School 
Miss Fannie Kress, Miss Annie P. Gibson. 


Mrs. 
Rev. 


River Bend School 
Miss Odessa J. Boulware. 


Lowell School 


Mr. E. D. Wilson, Miss Emma Hager, Mrs. 
Isabel Wilkins. 


Neelys Grove School 
Mrs. Lula C. Davis, Mrs. Daisy H. Adams. 


Mount Zion School 
Miss Edieth Parker. 


Sinia School 
Mrs. Mabel A. Boyce, Miss Odette P. Good. 


Cramerton School 
Mrs. Edieth H. Wallace. 


John Chavis Graded School, Cherryville 


Mr. W. H. Green, Mrs. L. G. Green, Mr. Hy- 
land G. Sullivan, Miss Wilma C. Levister, Mr. 
Walter E. Bess, Mrs. Lola S. Abernethy, Mrs. 
C. B. Byers, Miss Leona C. Simrel. 


Lincoln Academy, Kings Mountain 


Mr. S. L. Parham, Jr., Mr. H. M. Westerband. 
Mrs. H. M. Westerband, Mr. R. J. Martin, Mr. 
E. W. Draughn, Mrs. E. W. Draughn, Mr. O. M. 
Pharr, Miss G. A. Wellmon, Miss L. V. Arring- 
ton, Mrs. R. J. Martin. 


Bessemer High School 


Mr. C. B. Stewart, Mrs. C. B. Stewart, Mrs. 
M. V. Patterson, Miss F. C. Floyd, Miss B. T. 
Scales, Miss J. M. Dowe, Miss R. L. Douglas, 
Miss H. F. Bryant, Mr. C. R. Hamilton. 


Gastonia City Unit 


Miss Pauline J Biggers, Miss Novella Ram- 
seur, Miss Hazel Mallette, Miss Helen Powers, 
Miss M. C. Blue, Miss Sarah Costner, Miss 
Marie Humphrey, Miss Blanche Pagan, Miss 
Ruth Jackson, Miss E. V. Jones, Miss Myrtle 
Pryor, Miss Mary Dendy, Miss Elnora Mills, 
Miss Zelma Caldwell, Miss Frances Glasco, Miss 
A. T. Stinson, Mr. T. M. Martin, Mr. J. R. Rob- 
inson, Mr. M. J. Whitehead, Miss S. R. Douglass, 
Mr. EL. Dunn, Miss Druella Galloway, Miss 
Ellen Allen, Mr. T. C. Tillman. 


GRANVILLE COUNTY 


Granville County Unit 


Mr. James W. Hall, Miss Annie O. Lassiter, 
Miss Beatrice H. Rogers, Miss Sadie Ridley, Miss 
Marie C. Cureton, Miss Beaulah B. Green, Miss 
Bessie A. Ransom, Miss Hallie S. Barnes, Miss 
Eva C. Anderson, Miss Allene Crews, Miss Ruth 
H. Payne, Miss Nora D. Hicks, Miss Frances W. 
Hawley, Mrs. O. H. Johnson, Miss A. Lorena 
Smith, Miss Maggie Moore. 


Mary Potter School 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cousins, Mrs. H. C. Cheatham, 
Miss M. B. Sullivan, Mr. D. A. Banks, Miss 
D. S. Lewis, Miss C. C. Burton, Miss D. M. 
Hunter, Miss M. P. Sharpe, Miss D. E. Peace, 
Miss M. A. Tucker, Rev. W. G. Anderson, Miss 
A. M. Beattie, Miss A. L. Parham, Prof. L. H. 
Harris, Miss E. M. Johnson, Mr. G. L. Crews, 
Mrs. H. S. Davis, Rev. H. S. Davis. 


GREENE COUNTY 


Green County Training School 


Miss M. I. Edwards, Miss V. J. Holland, Miss 
W. Carroll, Miss E. Evans, Miss A. L. McDuffie, 
Miss M. King, Miss R. L. Suggs, Mrs. J. K. 
Boatwright, Mrs. H. T. Joyner, Mrs. G. S. De- 
vane, Mr. A. Paige, Mr. A. J. McKoy, Mr. L. H. 


Smith, Jr. 
Green County Unit 


Miss Viola Welch, Miss Mary E. Brown, Miss 
Dorothy A. Williams, Miss Ella Suggs, Miss 
Lillian Elliot, Mrs. Verta H. Gray, Mrs. Cora 
Artis, Mrs. Jnez Chestnut, Miss Nellie Suggs, 
Miss Emma L. Parker, Miss Elossia T. Holley, 
Mrs. Narcissus D. Evans, Miss Lillie M. Mosley, 
Miss Mary Joyner, Miss Helen Speight, Miss 
Minnie Suggs, Miss Etheleen V. Edwards, Miss 
Carrie J. Joyner, Miss Carrie B. Joyner, Miss 
Julia A. Moye, Miss Wilda F. Busbee, Mrs 
Elletta W. McClenny, Miss Nettie T. Turner, 
Miss Maud Williams, Miss Annie Moye, Mrs 
Esther G. Madison, Mrs. Agnes Taylor, Miss 
Rosa Lee Suggs, Miss Clara A. Alexander, Miss 
Charlotte Joyner, Miss Malcom Dey, Mr. H. P. 
Holley, Mr. Raymond Morris, Mr. John W. 
Joyner, Mr. Percy Elliot, Mr. Joseph Brown, Mr. 
Isaac Jordan, Mr. Walter J. Suggs, Mr. George 
W. Joyner, Louise C. Joyner. 


GUILFORD COUNTY 


A. and T. College 


Pres. F. D. Bluford, Mr. M. B. Towns, Mr. 
G. G. Cooper, Mr. A. Gordan, Mr. A. Lawson, 
Mr. H. Clinton Taylor, Mr. Robert 8S. Poole, Mr. 


Octover, 193, 


M. D. Jinkins, Mr. L. A. Wise, Dean w 
Gibbs, Dr. M F. Spaulding, Miss Withelaie 
Laws, Mrs. S. B. Simmens, Mr. R. E a 


Bennett College 
President David D. Jones, Mr. Brooks Dic 


- Jones, 


kens 
Mr. Prichett A. Klugh, Mrs. Mamie Me! in 
Mr. J. T. Marton, Miss Willa B. Player we 


Blanche Raiford, Mr. J. W. Wormley, Miss Cc 
greene Johnstone. oe 


Greensboro City Schools 


Mrs. A. M. Farrison, Mrs. E. B. Faui 
Miss B. M. Taylor, Mr. W. F. Taylor, Mice Noy 
A.tis, Miss E. A. Logan, Mrs. I. G. Min, 
Mr. N. E. McLean, Mrs. D. W. Hall, Mr. W. 4 
Goldsborough, Miss M. A. Colson, Miss 1). ] 
Sanford, Mr. C. B. Campbell, Mr. D. L. Boger 
Mr. H. P. Jewell, Mrs. E. D. Holloman, Mr 
C. K. Spicer, Mr. V. H. Chavis, Miss N I 
Davis, Miss G. T. James, Mrs. G. A. Roger 
Miss F. K. Gordon, Miss A. L. Powell, Mr. C. | 
Sawyer, Mrs. L. L. Humphrey, Mr. E. L. Raj. 
ford, Mr. J. A. Tarpley, Mrs. P. M. Hill, Mrs 
M. Headen Hill, Mr. T. W. Cowan. 


Palmer Memorial Institute 


Pres. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, Miss Mary I 
Bond, Miss Mildred Daniels, Mr. Howard Parks. 
dale, Mr. Noah F. Ryder, Miss Helen Merri- 
weather, Miss Willa McIver, Miss Lottyce Wil- 
liams, M.. D. B. Scott, Jr., Miss Louise Taylor. 
Miss Helen B. Whittaker, Dean Amy P. Bailey. 
Rev. John Brice, Miss D. Daniels, Mr. William 
Brown, Mr. R. H. Nicks, Mr. Charles A. Grant. 
B. J. W. Grier. 


Washington Street Primary School 


Mrs. M. L. Scarlette, Mrs. G. Simkins, Miss 
Knuckles, Miss Newby, Miss A. F. West, Mrs 
C. T. Forney, Miss S. M. Oliver, Miss C. S. 
White, Miss I. S. Jones, Mrs. L. J. Gregg, Mrs. 
V. A. Peeler, Miss B. C. McLean, Mrs. D. § 
Enoch, Miss M. F. McConnell, Mrs. 0. P 
Wormack. 


J. C. Price High School 


Mrs. A. J. Alexander, Miss M. B. Bolden, Miss 
L. P. Dyson, Miss L. H. Dillard, Mrs. 0. S§. 
Grandy, Mrs. C. H. Humphry, Mrs. G. G. Ham- 
monds, Mrs. L. D. Holt, Mrs. M. Y. Hairston, 
Mrs. A. B. Moore, Mrs. A. A. Melton, Miss C. B 
Minor, Mr. C. C. Miller, Miss C. L. McCullough 
Mr. A. H. Peeler, Mrs. M. J. Roberts, Miss 
M. C. Rhodes, Miss O. L. Wallace. 


Jonesboro School 


Mr. J. S. Leary, Mrs. M. H. Jones, Mrs. E. L 
Milton Elliot, Miss P. A. Alston, Miss E. L 
Holmes. 

Jacksonville School 


Mrs. G. G. Brown, Mrs. F. L. Pookrum, Mr 
G. D. Woods, Miss Angeline E. Stewart, Miss 
Pauline W. Woods, Mrs. M. V. Pope, Miss Helen 
B. Holmes, Miss Loleta J. Nelson. 


Percy Street School 


Mrs. Cora Hill, Mrs. Sudie Byarm, Mrs. Sylvia 
Ruff, Miss Willie E. Greene. 


Washington Grammar School 


Mrs. E. M. Barnes, Mrs. N. F. Bowling, Mrs. 
A. C. Chavis, Mrs. A. L. Denny, Mrs. N. C. 
Jones, Mr. A. A. Lewis, Miss L. C. Miller, Mrs 
L. E. Morrow, Mr. J. A. McKee, Mrs. J. A. 
Saunders, Mrs. S. M. Taylor, Mrs. L. C. Tarplay. 
Miss K. H. White, Mr. J. R. Watts, Mr. W. L-. 


Jones. 
William Penn High School 
High Point 


Mrs. Ethel P. Wilson, Mrs. Ethel G. Cobb. 
Mrs. Ophelia T. Griffin, Miss Loretta Foust. 
Miss Mabel L. Seate, Miss Clara Humphrey, Mr 
J. E. Reid, Miss C. E. Yokely, Miss T. B. Smith 
Miss H. E. Thompson, Miss S. E. Burford. 


Leonard Street School 


Mrs. Eunice V. Baldwin, Miss F. M. Atwater 
Miss Willie M. Haggler, Mrs. Blanche W- 
Whitted, Miss Maggie M. Brooks, Mrs. Marie # 
Blackburn, Mrs. Margaret J. Simmons, MP" 
C. B. Reid, Mrs. Dahla Ingram, Mrs. Thens 
Brincefield, Mrs. Willa H. Michael, Mrs. Me- 
zeta Adams, Mrs. Elizabeth Baker, Mrs. L. > 
Merritt, Mrs. J. I. Hall, Mrs. Callie V. Holme. 
Mrs. Terah Whitten, Mrs. O. K. Morgan, Pr! 
S. S. Whitted, Miss Willie M. Carter. 


Guilford County Unit 


Mrs. Jennie H. Dillard, Miss Rachel Pay" 
Miss Estella M. Callum, Miss E. C. Dean, Mt 
A. C. Bowling, Mr. R. G. Mitchell, Mrs. Mar? 
Manley, Mr. W. B. Harrison, Miss Della Le 
Mrs. M. A. Moffit, Miss A. Sellars, Miss A‘ 
Tonkins, Miss Helen Chapman, Mr, Claren 
Winchester, Mrs. M. D. Laughlin, Miss Lil" 
Avery, Miss Gladys Smith, Mrs. Ellen Keev® 
Mrs. Margaret D. Beavers, Mrs. Rosena Hopki™ 
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Mrs. E. L. Lomax, Mrs. Clara Reives, Mrs. 
Marian Lewis, Mrs. E. D. Bradford, Mrs. Irene 
Strickland, Mrs. Bessie Avery, Mrs. Beatrice 
Thaien. W. A. Clapp, Miss Viola Boone, 
Mrs. Anne Reynolds, Mr. F. B. Morris, Mrs. 
p. J. Morris, Miss E. M. Garrett, Mrs. Rena 
Bullock, Mrs. Beatrice H. Coles, Miss Oves Bige- 
iow, Mr. Gonzalo Tillman, Mrs. Jeannette Reeves, 
Mrs. Bessie Reddrick, Mrs. Eunice Cotton, Mrs. 
Annie Foster, Mrs. Connie Mebane, Mr. C. O. 
Howell, Mrs. L. L. Holt, Miss Myrtle Foust, 
Mrs. J. Hamilton, Mrs. M. Bias, Mrs. Theron 
Dean, Miss Floy Taylor, Mrs. Mamie Cooper, 
Miss Sally I. Jones, Mrs. Nannie G. Bynum, 
Mrs. Carrie Ellis, Miss Annie M. Murray, Mrs. 
priscilla Shufford, Mr. James Whitley, Mrs. 
Smith, Mrs. Georgianna Frasier, Miss Willie 
Holt, Miss A. Sellers, Mr. James Streater, Miss 
Alston, Miss L. M. Shaw, Miss V. M. Tony, Mr. 
W. I. Morris. 


Fairview Elementary School 


Miss Mytrolene L. Graye, Miss Annie L. Jones, 
Mrs. Marie B. Cherry, Mrs. Elizabeth R. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Eva A. Townes, Mrs. Eunice G. 
Wing, Mrs. Martha P. Nightengale, Mrs. Pearl 
p. Burford, Mrs. Bertha B. Lomax, Mrs. Mag- 
nolia M. Hart, Mrs. Sara B. Davis, Miss Mattie 
¢. Robinson, Miss Nettie C. Moss, Mrs. Jessie B. 
Neal, Mrs. Janie K. Williams. 


HALIFAX COUNTY 


County Unit 


. James Johnson, Miss Bessie Smith, Mrs. 
ect Carroway, Miss Frankie Myrick. Mrs. 
Viola Pittman. Mr. C. J. Jones, Miss Maude 
Exum, Mr. Edwin Hardy, Mrs. Fannie Hawkins, 
Mrs. Irene Shaw, Mr. Frederick P. Shields, Miss 
Gladys M. King, Mrs. Lillie B. Hill, Mr. Leonidas 
Haywood, Mr. Luther Gilliard, Miss Elizabeth 
Martin, Mrs. Almyrea Pittman, Mr. W. A. 
Holmes, Miss Mary L. Hasty, Miss Dorothy 
Reese, Miss Jessie M. Williams, Miss Irene Bar- 


a C. G. Avent, Jr., Miss Susie E. Ford, Mrs. 
. A. Jones. 

Pie Annie B. Crump, Miss Magnolia Maggette, 
Mr. D. P. Lewis, Mr. J. W. Wiley, Mrs. L. L. 
Cheatham, Mr. L. F. Bowent, Mrs. lowa B. 
Johnston, Miss Bessie E. Watson, Miss Mattie 
Eason, Miss Jessie Stewart, Miss Bessye x: 
Shields, Mrs. L. E. Shields, Miss Ruth E. Fields. 


HARNETT COUNTY 


Shawtown High School, Lillington 


Mr. J. S. Spivey, Mrs. M. L. Spivey, Miss 
Doris E. Alford, Miss O. G. Black, Miss Carrie 
Bailey, Miss Viola McNeill. 


Harnett County Unit 


Mrs. Carrie Atkins, Miss Addie Swann, Rev. 

J. E. Marks, Rev. R. F. Jamerson, Mrs. L. E. 
Brinkley Ferguson, Miss Rosa Byrdsol, Mrs. Ida 
Bb. Matthews, Miss Mary Beatty, Miss Lacold 
H. McLean, Mrs. Rose M. McDowell, Mrs Mary 
C. McLean Copland, Mrs. A. B. McLean, Mrs. 
Cassie Spence, Mrs. Vera C. Ryals, Miss Ida 
M. Wright, Mr. Lester Parker, Mr. Victor 
Blackburn, Mrs. Rolista McKoy, Mrs. Florence 
Penny, Mrs. Carrie McKoy, Mr. Herbert De- 
vane, Mrs Caroline Rowland, Miss Earthalene 
Smith, Mr. C. L. Walker. Mr. Johnnie Thomp- 
son, Miss Gussie Heard, Mrs. Minnie L. Cam- 
eron, Mrs. Mary J. Chalmers, Miss Nellie 
Byrdsol, Mrs. Georgia McKoy, Mrs. John Camp- 
bell, Miss Wyomia Brewington, Miss Helen 
Byrdsol, Mr. Lucius Hampton, Mr. Freeman 
Ledbetter, Mrs. M. E. Mann, Mrs. Iva McNeill 
Smith, Mr. C. E. Forte, Mrs. Mary J. Moore 
Forte, Mrs. Thelma Satterwhite, Mr. Clinton 
Crowe, Miss Winnifred Allen, Miss Elsie Allen, 
Mr. John D. McNeill, Mrs. Mary R. Cromartie, 
Mr. Henry Stuart, Miss Annie Street, Mrs. M. E. 
Mann, Mrs. Lorraine Moses, Mrs. Harrietta 
Moore, Mrs. Maggie Street. 


HAYWOOD COUNTY 


Mr. Homer Kemp, Mrs. Emma Dawson. 


HENDERSON COUNTY 


Sicth Avenue School, Hendersonville 


Mr. W. M. Robinson, Miss Ula B. Owen, Miss 

L. Edward, Mr. Fordham Patten, Miss 
Odell Rouse, Miss Eva Pilgrim, Miss Mary Joyce 
Mills, Miss Helen Prince, Miss Addie M. Miller. 


HERTFORD COUNTY 


Murfreesboro 


Miss Flossie Stephenson, Miss Cora V. Lee, 
iss Lucey Gatling, Rev. E. D. Harrell, Miss 
Manley, Miss Levesta Scott. 


Ahoskie Graded School 


Mr. H. D. Cooper, Mrs. S. N. Cooper, Mrs. 
XS. Colson, Miss G. E. Hall, Miss D, M. Peele, 


Mrs. I. N. Yeates, Miss C. A. Mitchell Mrs. C. C. 
Holloman, Mrs. I. E. White, Mrs. L. B. Patter- 
son, Mrs. M. N. Bond, Mrs. D. A. Newsome, 
Mrs. M. C. Newsome, Mrs. V. M. Hart, Mrs. 
— ~ — ee Y. Talbert, Mr. 
ames ountain ndsor, Mr. J. > 

Miss Lucile White. ci co 


Waters Training School 


Mr. H. C. Freeland, Mr. M. A. McK 
Mrs. Agnes S. Mitchell, Miss C. L. Harrison’ 
Miss Clarise Bizzelle, Mrs. M. H. Furtrell, Mrs. 
M. E. Boley, Miss Alice Jones, Mrs. Nolle 
Mitchell, Mrs. Thelma Hodges, Mrs. A. L. Law- 
rence, Mrs. Addie Weaver, Mr. C. S. Yeates, 
Miss D. A. McGlohn, Mrs. Flora B. Collins, Mrs. 
Albinia Brown, Mrs. A. B. Weaver, Mr. R. W. 
Bolay, Mr. D. M. McCaskill, Mr. S. F. Lewis, 
Miss Sallie Y. Bizzelle. 


Hertford County Unit 


Miss Hattie L. Beverly, Miss Lizzie A. -Askew, 
Miss Amaza Hoggard, Mrs. Luvenia M. Harrell, 
Mrs. Viola H. Chavis, Mrs. Cora Whitaker Ram- 
seau, Miss Flotenia Worthington, Mrs. Hattie 
Everett, Miss Eliza Yates, Miss Aurie Keene, 
Miss Onethia Garris, Mr. Dallas T. Spruill, Mrs. 
Amphia Spruill, Mrs. Effie L. Gadsden, Mrs. 
Theora C. Stallings, Mrs. Martha Mitchell Ed- 
wards, Mrs. Bernice Flood, Mrs. Annie Gay, Mrs. 
Zora Smith, Miss Trolie Brown, Miss Dessie 
Chavis, Miss Donnie M. Hill, Mr. Theodore Hall, 
Mrs. Agnes Weaver, Mrs. Irene Collins, Miss 
Mollie O. Watson, Mrs. Lillian Everett, Miss 
Ruth Watford, Mrs. Ida Scott, Miss Irene Roys- 
ter, Mrs. Luetta Brown, Miss Emma Lassiter, 
Mrs. Annie Sawyer Tyler, Mrs. Della Britt, Mr. 
Edward Gatling, Mrs. Mattie Holomon, Mrs. 
Emma Freeland, Miss Dora M. Hollomon, Mrs. 
Mary E. Sills, Mrs. Dora T. Porter, Mrs. Tinie 
E. Williams, Miss Ardelle Garrett, Miss Ardel 
Riddick, Mrs. Evelyn R. Whythe, Mrs. Fannie R. 
Sawyer, Miss Dicie J. Hall, Miss Ila Butler, Miss 
Josephine Valentine, Mrs. Amanda Cherry, Miss 
Fannie Cofield, Mrs. Luvenia B. Rouson, Rev. 
Geo. T. Rouson, Miss Katie Sears, Mrs. Gertrude 
Strayhorne, Miss Fannie F. Vaughan, Mrs. 


Katie Hart. 
HOKE COUNTY 


Upchurch High School, Raeford 


Mr. D. P. Scurlock, Mrs. D. P. Scurlock, Miss 
L. J. Street, Miss S. M. Truzerls, Mr. C. E. 
McKoy, Miss L. Z. Hamlett, Miss H. M. John- 
son, Mr. M. R. Smith, Miss Elizabeth Primas, 
Miss LaVerne Jones, Miss A. G. Smith. Miss 
S. E. Williams, Mrs. C. B. Norman. 


County Unit 


Mr. Fred Anders, Mrs. Rosa Anders, Miss 
Evelyn Ray, Miss Katie Broodway, Mrs. Lillian 
D. Gleanes, Mrs. Beatrice McPhaul, Miss Eliza 
Bannerman, Miss Docia Treadwell, Mrs. Sarah P. 
Russell, Mrs. R. McNeill, Miss M. Melvin, Mr. 
L. V. Evans, Mr. W. C. Campbell, Miss J. Gil- 
christ, Miss Quessie Anders, Miss Hannah An- 
ders, Mis I. Legett, Mr. V. S. McCormick, Mr. 
J. Chalmers, Mrs. I. McDuffie, Mr. J. Mumford, 
Mr. O. Hall, Miss L. Mack, Miss E. Crawford, 
Miss V. Wilkerson, Mr. J. McLaughlin, Mr. 
Alexander Geddie, Miss Viola Davis. 


HYDE COUNTY 


County Training School 


Miss Willie Newkirk, Mrs. Carrie S. Whit- 
taker, Miss A. V. Slade, Mrs. Lillian Chance, 
Mr. Johnson Spruill. 


County Unit 


Mrs. J. A. Gray, Mrs. Annie M. Bonner, Miss 
Thelma Tuten, Miss Hattie L. Gibbs, Mr. W. J. 
Bowser, Miss Helena Maye, Miss Carolyn 
Cleaves, Mrs. Henrietta Montague, Mrs. Hattie 
E. Gibbs, Miss Elizabeth Blount, Miss Pinkie 
Greene, Miss Evageline Clark, Mr. John R. 
Spencer, Mr. O. A. Peay, Mrs. M. E. Peay, Miss 
H. V. Jones, Miss R. M. Jones, Miss Sophia 
McGloughn, Miss Celia Hoggard, Miss Hattie M. 
Jackson, Miss M. V. Bryant. 


IREDELL COUNTY 


County Group 


Mr. H. H. Blackburn, Mrs. E. C. Lockey, Miss 
F. M. Griffin, Mrs. Georgia Cobble, Miss Lois 
Carson, Miss Margaret Harris, Miss Amazie 
Goodman, Miss Willie M. Holly, Miss Beulah 
Spann, Miss Miriam Smith, Mrs. Mildred Holla- 
well, Mrs. Mary M. Morrison, Mr. J. L. Hol- 
lowell, Mr. T. A. Johnson, Mr. M. H. Harring- 
ton, Miss Estella Younge, Miss Ester Hill, Mrs. 
Irene Ellis, Mrs. M. A. C. Holliday, Mr. M. C. 
Miller, Mrs. Mildred Holt, Mrs. Thelma Cham- 
bers, Miss Lumicia Sherrill, Mrs. Sadie Murdock, 
Mrs. Lola Waddell, Mrs. D. B. Burke, Mrs. 
Reafa Morrison, Miss Allie Cobble, Miss Sadie 
Hockett, Mrs. Flax Harrington, Miss Mildred 
Feimster, Mr. William Littlejohn, Mrs. Mildred 
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Littlejohn, Mr. Charles Suggs, Mrs. Lottie Bar- 
ber, Miss Jettie Davidson, Mr. John Ramseur, 
Miss Francis Evans, Miss Mary A. Williams, 
Mrs. Ethel D. Walker, Rev. H. T. Henry, Mrs. 
Ruth Carr, Miss Hattie E. Fraley. 


Morningside High School, Statesville 


Mr. Frank A. Toliver, Mrs. A. P. Toliver, 
Miss Louise Headen, Mr. J. Royal Browning, 
Miss A. F. Maxwell, Mrs. C. Abernathy, Miss 
C. C. Williams, Mrs. L. M. Hamilton, Mrs. M. 
Hollowell, Miss L. G. Ellis, Miss M. Holley, Miss 
A. Littlejohn, Mrs. L. Croom, Miss B. Sherrill, 
Mrs. R. Suggs, Mrs. A. Foushee, Mr. Alan D. 
Rutherford, Miss E. Lewis. 


JACKSON COUNTY 


County Unit, Sylva 
Rev. J. H. Davis, Miss Burdell Davis, Miss 


Mattie B. Hooker, Mr. Ralph H. Davis, Miss 
Marian Howell. 


JOHNSTON COUNTY 
Short Jonney School Unit, Smithfield 


Mrs. E. J. Cooper, Miss Elizabeth Cradle, Miss 
Ellen B. Grace, Miss Alberta B. Ramsome, Mrs. 
Ruby R. Harris Robinson, Mrs. Tulie Cherry Tay- 
lor, Mrs. Elizabeth Vinson, Miss Ione Vinson, 
Mrs. Sudie D. Woodard. 


Richard B. Harrison School 

Mr. W. J. McLean, Mrs. S. A. Richardson, 
Miss P. P. Jones, Miss I. C. Hicklen, Miss F. J. 
Bostick, Miss R. Holden, Mrs. A. G. Allen, Miss 
I. E. Atkinson, Miss E. J. Sasser, Mr. D. L. 
Pryor, Mr. N. B. Moore, Miss E. V. Greene, 
Mr. G. D. Vinson, Miss E. M. White, Miss D. T. 
Herriot, Miss E. D. Covington, Mrs. M. L. Rand, 
Mrs. A. A. McLean, Miss E. V. Hamilton, Mr. 
E. J. Bostic, Miss T. R. Armstead, Miss I. A. 
Johnson. 


Johnston County Training School 

Miss A. J. Parks. Miss E. C. Bryant, Miss 
L. A. Mitchell, Miss E.. Rand, Miss B. H. Jen- 
kins, Miss C. Brown, Miss L. A. Bailey, Miss 
C. Howard, Miss M. Hayes, Miss I. Smith, Miss 
R. Frink, Miss J. Crone, Miss M. Hammonds, 
Mr. H. K. Wilson, Miss L. Tatum, Miss L. L. 
Graye, Miss B. Grice, Miss L. Haywood, Mrs. J. 
Joseph, Mr. W. R. Collins, Miss Lucy O. Hicks. 


Princeton Graded School 


Mr. G. W. Bryant, Miss Maggie J. Bryant, 
Miss Earnestine H. Wilson, Miss Mary E. Vin- 
son, Miss Armeta Schey, Miss Maude E. Ste- 
phens, Miss Lottie M. Holt, Mr. M. L. Wilson. 


JONES COUNTY 
Jones County Training School 


Miss W. V. Skinner, Mrs. L. M. McDaniel, 
Mrs. N. M. Thurston, Miss Maude Ellison, Mrs. 
Mattie Brown, Miss B. L. Holder, Miss G. L. 
Trotter, Prof. J. W. Broadhurst, Miss Zelphia A. 
Kinsey. A 

LEE COUNTY 
Lee County Teachers Association 


Mr. W. B. Wicker, Mr. J. R. Henry, Miss T. 
E. Jones, Miss L. B. McMillan, Miss C. E. Daw- 
son, Mrs. H. B. Bell, Mrs. A. O. Whitfield, Miss 
M. E. McKoy, Miss Lolera Martin, Miss Bessie 
T. Branche, Miss Emma K. Bland, Miss Margie 
L. Starks, Miss Julia Taylor, Miss Patsy R. 
Robinson, Miss Theresa M. Payne, Miss Robbie 
L. Hammond, Mrs. Clara S. Jamerson, Mrs. Ava 
Taylor, Mrs. Marea E. Bates, Miss Christine 
Crumpton, Mrs. Eva M. Bland, Mrs. Hattie Y. 
Brooks, Mrs. Margaret R. Cox, Mrs. Mary Mc- 
Loud Horton, Mrs. Callie Tuck, Rev. A. T. Tuck, 
Miss Christine Clark, Miss Martha Goldston, Mr. 
R. G. Perry, Mrs. Alice P. Perry, Mrs. Cleopatra 
M. Blue, Mr. W. H. Monroe, Mrs. Etta Crutch- 
field, Mrs. Sadie J. McMillan, Miss Georgia Tur- 
ner, Miss Mattie Wallace, Mrs. Maria D. Eimer- 
son, Miss Helen Waddell, Miss Constance Bed- 
good, Miss Irene Blackwell, Miss Vivian Moone, 
Mr. J. C. Browning. 


LENOIR COUNTY 


Kinston City Unit 


Mrs. C. J. Albritton, Miss Kathryn L. Allen, 
Miss E. J. Baker, Mrs. Vina B. Battle, Miss 
U. W. Best, Miss G. M. Busby, Mrs. H. B. By- 
num, Miss S. Carraway, Mrs. Sarah K. Coward, 
Miss A. Q. Dafford, Miss B. M. Davis, Miss C. S. 
DeVane, Mrs. M. G. Fisher, Mrs. E. O. Fletcher, 
Miss Dora Greene, Miss Esther Greene, Mr. J. A. 
Harper, Miss E. S. Houston, Mrs. E. B. Lane, 
Miss R. B. Lassiter, Mrs. M. D. McElrath, Mr. 
W. M. McElrath, Mrs. L. P. Mitchell, Miss Me- 
lissa Newkirk, Mr. W. W. Parker, Miss R. C. 
Pope, Mrs. O. R. Roper, Mrs. J. H. Sampson, 
Rev. J. H. Sampson, Mrs. M. W. Smith, Mrs. 
B. E. Strong, Miss C. P. Taylor, Miss E. F. 
Watt, Miss B. L. Williams, Mrs. N. C. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. M. M. Womack, Miss M. E. Wynn, 
Mrs. M. G. Williams. 
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LaGrange High School Unit 


Miss Mattie G. Aldridge, Miss Jennie Dawson, 
Miss Laura Alberta Steele, Miss Sara Alice Lof- 
tin, Mrs. Arlena D. Parks, Mrs. Almeta D. 
Pridgen, Mrs. C. B. R. Hardy, Mrs. Annie M. 
Frink, Mrs. Ruth Bryant, Mr. E. B. Frink, Mrs. 
See R. White, Miss Leora Hill. Mr. E. A. 

urrell. 


County Unit 


Miss Autry Flowers, Mrs. C. D. Johnson, Miss 
J. Beatrice Harper, Mrs. M. O. Carraway, Mrs. 
L. A. Albritton, Mrs. Ada Flanagan, Mr. A. 
Womack, Miss V. M. Jones, Mr. Carson H. Beck- 
with, Mrs. A. L. Smith, Mrs. J. L. Beasley, 
Mrs. Janie Sutton, Mrs. Pennie H. Vaughn, 
Mrs. Sarah L. Vaughn, Mrs. Esther Foust, Mrs. 
I. B. Harper, Rev. L. E. Rasbury, Mrs. Penina 
Sutton, Mrs. L. M. Barnes, Mr. R. L. Flanagan, 
Mrs. Alice S. Hubbard, Miss Amanda Shortt, 
Miss Vera O. Grady, Mrs. A. G. Lattimore, Miss 
Helen Kornegay, Miss Bertha Warren. 


LINCOLN COUNTY 


County Unit 

Mrs. Annie R. Loritts, Mrs. Nora W. Hedrick, 
Miss Alethea Thompson, Mr. Theocian Carter, 
Mrs. Louise Carter, Mr. Victor Sumner, Miss 
Pauline Lander, Mr. Samuel Biggers, Miss 
Lottie Adams, Miss Rose Gaston, Miss Lucy 
Holland, Mrs. Derr McCullough, Miss E. V. 
Price, Mr. George Moore, Miss Carrie Carson, 
Miss Lucile Barron, Mr. W. L. Mason, Mrs. 
Susie Mason, Miss Anna B. Hart, Mr. U. L. 
Whitner, Miss Maude Downing, Mr. Walter 
Thompson, Mr. Fred Davis. 


City Unit—Oaklawn High School 


Mr. L. L. Ramseur, Miss Susie Peters, Miss 
Annie B. Wade. 


McDOWELL COUNTY 


Hudgins High School Unit 
Mr. F. M. Beaver, Miss Effie Heritage, Mrs. 
B. H. Crisp, Mrs. Bessie Montgomery. 


MACON COUNTY 


Mrs. Emma L. Euland, Miss Adelaid E. Respass, 
Miss Thelma G. Saunders, Rev. R. B. Watts. 


MARTIN COUNTY 


Robersonville Unit 

Mr. A. B. Wynn, Miss R. L. Highsmitt, Mrs. 
M. L. Clarke, Miss Erma Outerbridge, Miss 
Clara Griffin, Miss H. A. Haughton, Miss Odessa 
McFadden, Miss Katye Bunn, Miss Mary E. 
Andrews, Miss Pearl Burnett, Mr. T. K. Slade, 
Mrs. Cymera Fegars, Mrs. Roslin Andrews, Mrs. 
Bessie P. Garfield, Prof. E. G. Armstead. 


Colored High School, Williamston 


Prof. E. J. Hayes, Miss Alma H. Duer, Miss 
Nora R. Cherry, Mrs. Doretha E. Chance, Mr. 
T. B. Hayes, Mr. J. H. Holley, Mrs. Ethel Sim- 
mons, Mrs. Jackson, Mrs. Mary S. 
Gray, Miss Eulah V. McCloud, Miss Blonnie Elli- 
son, Miss Willie R. Blue, Mrs. Augusta L. Hayes, 
Miss Lela Chambers, Mrs. Mary S. Gray. 


County Unit 
Mr. M. L. Armstead, Mr. John S. James, Mr. 
W. R. James, Prof. W. V. Ormond, Miss Annie 
Slade, Mrs. Mamie S. Duggins, Mrs. A. Louise 
Jones, Miss Clara O. Roberts, Mrs. E. B. An- 


drews. 
MECKLENBURG COUNTY 


Alezander St. School, Charlotte 


Miss J. B. Wallace, Mrs. H. B. Givens, Miss 
B. W. Tyson, Miss R. V. Ezell, Mrs. M. L. Brew- 
ington, Mrs. L. Y. Harris, Mrs. S. L. Wyche, 
Mrs. L. G. Harris, Mrs. B. W. Mulliens, Miss 
D. E. Peopies, Miss W. M. Price, Miss A. E. 
Stevenson, Miss V. M. Gullick, Miss Irma Kyle, 
Miss S. E. Scott, Mrs. H. Q. Mayberry. 


Isabella Wyche School, Charlotte 


Miss B. D. Moore, Miss Rosa Smith, 
Gladys Moreland, Miss Louise Kirkland, 
Elsie Robinson, Miss Mary L. Causar, Mrs. 
Gladys Greene, Miss Thelma Harris Hunt, Miss 
Lucile Mason Hamilton, Miss Lillian Perry, Mrs. 
Kellene Wyche, Mrs. E. A. Heritage, Miss Edna 
McKeithen, Mrs. Inez Newkirk, Mrs. Grace 
Wiley, Miss Rose L. Love, Mrs. Cora Tate 
Booton. 


Miss 
Miss 


Second Ward High School, Charlotte 


Miss Bobbie P. Alexander, Prof. J. E. Grigsby, 
Miss Minnie Banner, Mr. Clinton Blake, Miss 
Myrtle Brodie, Mr. Oscar W. Clarke, Mr. Ken- 
neth Diamond, Mr. Alfred Farmer, Miss Mattie 
Hall, Mr. Albert James, Mr. Hodge D. Johnson, 
Miss Louise L. Levi, Miss Charlotte W. Lytle, 
Miss Laura S. Malone, Miss Julia G. Manns, 
Mr. William H. Moreland, Miss Katherine New- 
kirk, Miss Charlotte Norwood, Miss Mary E. 
Pettice, Miss Elizabeth Rawlins, Miss Carrie E. 
Robinson, Miss Julia L. Spears, Miss Aline K. 
Stewart, Mrs. Julia B. Stinson, Mr. Frederick 
Wiley, Mr. Edward H. Brown. 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS RECORD 


Fairview School, Charlotte 


Mrs. M. G. Davis, Mrs. M. M. Adams, Miss 
Mildred Andrews, Miss Q. E, Campbell, Miss 
Claudia M. Cathey, Mrs. M. D. Conner, Miss 
J. M. Croome, Mrs. Lillian E. Donnell, Miss 
Florence Eaton, Mrs. Viola Ferguson, Miss C. J. 
Jackson, Miss M. J. Jackson, Mrs. Amy M. 
James, Miss Edna E. Morris, Miss Minna Reid. 
Miss Fannie Partee, Mrs. B. C. Scales, Mrs. 
Dorothy F. Steele, Mrs. Olive J. Tate, Mrs. 
Geraldine Yancey, Mrs. H. D. Williams, Miss 
Laira D. Cummings, Miss Hattie S. Anderson. 


Myers St. School, Charlotte 


Miss Hattie T. Russell, Mrs. Mabel W. Russell, 
Miss Mary A. Wyche, Miss Frances Sampson, 
Miss Hanah Stewart, Mrs. Ella J. Vorice, Miss 
Annie W. Warner, Mrs. D. E. Williamson, Miss 
Dollie J. Young, Mrs. Geniva R. Alston, Miss 
Estella I. Arthur, Mrs. Octavia Boyden, Miss 
Helen E. Brodie, Mrs. Leila McPherson Davis, 
Miss Inez E. Eisom, Miss Katherine W. Evans, 
Miss Willie Mae Gist, Mrs. Frances B. Graham, 
Lenora H. Grier, Miss Marie S. Lindsay, 
Ruth E. Mayfield, Miss Annie M. McKee, 
Miss Fannie M Miller, Miss Mildred E. North, 
Miss Bessie C. Patterson, Mrs. Willie G. Perry, 
Miss Minnie Phifer, Mrs. Pearl D. Phillips, Miss 
Lucille Ray, Mrs. Lillian L. Rudisill. 


Morgan School, Charlotte 


Mrs. E. R. Anderson, Mrs. Catherine H. Stin- 
son, Miss Mildred J. Alexander, Miss Floretta 
D. Gunn, Miss Luvenia D. Jeans, Miss Willie M. 
Budisill, Miss Mildred L. Phillips, Miss Grace J. 
Crawford, Miss Z. Frances Ledbetter, Miss 
Elizabeth Frazier, Miss Vivian B. Shute. 


County Unit 


Miss Helen Andrews, Miss Ruth Alexander, 
Miss Bessie D. Baucom, Mrs. E. S. Beaver, Mrs. 
Sarah Byers, Miss Leland Bishop, Miss J. E. 
Brown, Mrs. Beatrice Brown, Miss Bessie Beatty, 
Mrs. E. A. Chrisholm, Mr. J. E. Colston, Miss 
Mary Neal Carraway, Miss Willie Crane, Mr. 
Angus P. Corley, Mrs. N. R. Corley, Mrs. Al- 
dridge Davidson, Mrs. Eva Davidson, Miss M. G. 
Davis, Mrs. W. H. Davidson, Miss Pearl L. 
Dinkins, Miss Eutrilla Dean, Mrs. Julia Doug- 
lass, Mrs. Lillie Ferguson, Rev. J. H. Gamble, 
Mrs. J. H. Gamble, Mr. C. E. Graham, Miss 
Viola Graham, Rev. Wm. A. Grigg, Mrs. Mary 
Porter Hill, Miss Roberta Hannibal, Miss Annie 
Haynes, Miss Dorretha Harris, Mrs. Fannie L. 
Hargrave, Mrs. Mary G. Houston, Mrs. J. R. 
Isler, Mrs. F. D. Ivey, Miss Bessie Jamison, 
Mrs. Willie J. Gilliard, Miss Bessie Kirkpatrick, 
Miss Sallie Ledbetter, Miss Wilma Long, Miss 
Dovie Lowe, Mrs. Luvinia Lyles, Mr. G. E. 
McKiethen, Rev. W. R. Mayberry, Mrs. Marie 
Miller, Miss Hazeline Mosely, Mrs. C. A. Moore, 
Miss Doreatha Orr, Miss Louise Osborne, Miss 
Ruth Oglesby, Miss Alma Passour, Mrs. Rutb 
Powell, Mrs. Wilma Powell, Mrs. Jessie B. Mc- 
Cain, Rev. R. L. Moore, Mrs. Susan Prince, Mrs. 
Vv. I. Rann, Mrs. Eliza Russell, Rev. L. C. 
Alexander, Miss Theresa Burke, Mr. Junius Dia- 
mond, Mr. William Gordon, Mrs. John Grant, 
Mrs.” Louise Haywood, Mrs. A. G. Jenkins, Mrs. 
Laura Price, Mrs. Laura Phelps, Mr. P. P. 
McCorkle, Mr. Samuel Moore, Miss Zetta Sher- 
rill, Mrs. Frances Thomas, Rev. John H. Ward, 
Mrs. Susie G. Ward, Mrs. L. Mack Watkins, 
Miss Mamie Wallace, Mrs. C. West, Mrs. Wilma 
Williams, Miss Rosetta Williams, Mrs. Alma 
Wilson, Mrs. Abia Miller Winston, Mr. W. C. 
Witherspoon, Mrs. Estella Smith, Miss Essie 
Stitt, Mrs. Mary Massey, Mrs. Lula Woods, Mr. 
A. B. North, Miss Maggie Moore, Miss Minnie 


Dinkins. 
Johnson C. Smith Unit 


Prof. J. J. Adam, Dr. C. F. Atkins, Prof. 
A. 9. Steele, Dr. R. L. Douglass, Prof. E. L. 
Rann, Dr. Thomas A. Long, David Carroll, W. 
C. Donnell, M. E. Thomasson, Dr. H. L. Mc- 
Crorey, Mrs. M. J. McCrorey, Dr. R. L. An- 
derson, Prof. U. 8S. Brooks. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
Troy Elementary Unit 


Mrs. Alice B. Blue, Miss Bernice G. Dobbin, 
Miss Lula M. Smitherman, Mrs. N. B. Sinclaire. 


Peabody High School Unit 
Miss R. Hull, Miss L. J. Falls, Miss M. W. 
Rush, Miss B. G. Shaw, Miss F. Sitgraves, Miss 
E. C. Wooten, Mr. E. D. Sinclair, Mr. S. T. 
Hawkins, Mr. I. R. Barcliffe, Mrs. Annie Mc- 
Koy, Mrs. V. E. Carpenter. 


MOORE COUNTY 


Berkley High School Unit 
Mr. J. F. McRae, Mrs. M. L. McRae, Mr. 
H. G. Faucette, Miss Cleo Clark, Miss M. T. 
Byrd, Miss Ruby V. Dusenbury. 
Jackson-Hamlet School Unit 


Miss L. A. Byrd, Mr. W. A. Gray, Miss M. V. 
Byrd, Miss Cleo Lawson. 
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Carthage High School Unit 


Prof. S. Y. Calvert, Mr. R. O. Taylor, y 
J. Y. Green, Miss M. A. Watkins, Miss yy 
Jackson, Mr. *. T. Penman, Mrs. B. M. Caly M 
Mrs. A. W. Blue, Miss E. L. Barrett br 


West Southern Pines School Unit 
Miss P. Watson, Mrs. Mary K. Hill, Miss 
Wilma G. Hasty, Mrs. C. H. Curry, Mrs D 
Shelton Harris, Mrs. J. S. Brown, Mr. PR 
Brown, Mr. J. T. Saunders, Miss Margaret Wat. 
kins, Mrs. N. S. Johnson, Miss C. E. Steele 


Aberdeen Colored School Ujit 


Miss Mamie L. Cameron, Miss 
Evans, ‘iiss Edna P. West, Mrs. L. 
Miss Ernestine Pride. 


County Unit 

Mrs. Dora Dowdy, Miss Imogene Crawford 

Miss Lavonia Yonter, Mr. B. F. Chavis, Miss 

Annie L. Jackson, Mrs. Otelia J. Saunders, Mr 

T. W. Cannor, Mrs. Pricilla Person, Mrs. 
Harrington, Mr. M. T. Jenkins. 


NASH COUNTY 


Middlesex Unit 
Mrs. Margaret A. Forte, Miss Carol R Perry, 
Miss Dean E. Tyson, Miss Maud N. Austin. 


Spring Hope Unit 
Mr. D. A. Thomas, Mrs. B. J. Thomas, Miss 
Lula C. Harris, Miss Janie G. Slater, Miss Naomi 
Lucile Smith, Mrs. Velmon E. Virgo, Miss Sadie 
O. McLean, Mr. W. T. Johnson, Mr. R. L. 
Schooler, Mr. C. J. Frarks, Mrs. T. C. Tillman 


County Training School Unit 
Mr. W. L. Greene, Mr. O. M. Washington, 
Mr. Robert M. Earl, Miss Rosa E. Jones, Mr 
J. Moore Clanton, Mr. R. E. Fitzgerald, Miss 
Dorothy E. Anderson, Miss Mary M. Rice, Miss 
Arcelia Spivey, Miss Lea L. Gorham, Miss 
Georgia R. Greene. 


County Unit 
Rev. George S. Stokes, Miss Ellen Wade, Mrs 
Geneva Pittman, Miss Annie Mae Johnson, Miss 


Eura R. Smith, Mrs. Maude B. Hubbard, Mrs 
Althea W. Avant. 


NEW HANOVER COUNTY 


Williston High School Unit 


Mr. F. J. Rogers, Mr. E. A. Hemby, Mr. F. H 
Wall, Mr. John King, Mr. F. P. Robinson, Mr 
James Holmes, Mr. William Wheeler, Mr. Ar- 


Geneva R. 
D. Harris, 


Ullie 


thur Johnson, Mrs. A. C. King, Mrs. Lucile 
Williams, Miss Sadie Hooper, Miss B. B 
Leonard, Miss A. E. Sadgwar, Miss E. E 
Greene, Miss A. R. Hall, Miss H. M. Story 


Miss R. A. Scott, Mrs. E. T. Harlee, Miss Louis 
Chestnut, Mrs. Hannah Kelly, Mrs. W. A. Lot- 
ton, Mrs. C. J. Robinson, Miss Leonard Greene 
Miss Sara Avant, Miss Betty Graves, Mr 
Charles Bryant, Miss Ruby Mitchell, Mr. Robert 
White, Mrs. N. R. Colton, Miss Jane Burnett. 
Miss Francis Payne. 
Williston Primary School Unit 

Mrs. A. J. Bailey, Mrs. M. R. Belden, Miss 
K. S. Crawley, Miss Margaret Johnson, Mis 
Mary E. Johnson, Mrs. A. McR. Miller, Miss 
I. A. McIver, Mrs. M. L. McKay, Miss A. L 
Moore, Miss M. Noyes, Mr. Lee Shelton, Miss 
S. A. Sullivan, Miss M. M. Tucker, Miss L. G 
Whiteman, Miss A. L. Williams, Miss Z. R 
Williams, Mrs. D. B. Bryant, Miss S. H. Willis, 
Mr. B. T. Washington. 


County Unit 

Mr. W. H. Blount, Mrs. Elsie H. Colvin, Miss 
Katie Davis, Miss Essie Miller, Mrs. Lula E 
Mack, Mrs. Ruth E. Furgeson, Miss Mary H 
Waddell, Miss Chrystabell Dodd, Miss Lula Cobb. 
Mrs. Louise H. Moore, Mrs. Eliza Johnson, Ms 
Fannie C. McCombs, Miss Ada McKoy, Mr 
Isabell Barnhill, Miss Carrie Lane, Mrs. Lucille 
Lofton, Mrs. Lillian McKoy, Mrs. Louise Lee, 
Miss Esther Sharpless, Mrs. Mary K. McFarland, 
Mrs. Martha Emanuel, Mrs. Sarah W. Wright, 
Mrs. Annie E. Webber. 


Peabody School Unit 

Miss M. McGhee, Mrs. S. H. Mallette, Ms 
M. S. Scott, Mrs. A. A. Devaughn, Miss LL 
Mallette, Miss I. B. Randall, Mrs. S. K. Perkins. 
Miss E. F. Moore, Miss A. L. Ormond, Mr 
Z. L. Lane, Mrs. A. M. Green, Miss K. L- 
Hooper, Mrs. A. W. Watkins, Mrs. E. B. Tel- 
fare, Mrs. E. B. Wolst, Mrs. M. N. Brown, Mis 
H. E. Cannady, Miss M. B. Harris, Mrs. M. J: 
Rogers, Miss C. Carter, Miss A. L. Sneed. Mis | 
F. W. Kelly, Miss A. M. Gill, Miss R. L. Franks. 
Miss L. M. Hardy, Miss D. Dodd, Mr. C. 1 
McDonald. 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 


Pendleton High School Unit 
Mr. R. M. Darden, Miss Theola Ward, MS 
Ruth E. H. Jacobs, Miss Elizabeth Lassiter, Mi 
Eva M. Alston. 
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Seaboard High School Unit 
Mr. J. N. Gill, Mr. C. L. Raiford, Mrs. Minnie 
J, Mears, Miss Annie L. Foriest, Miss Eliza A. 
Young, Mrs. Nellie J. Ramsey, Mrs. Mary J. 
Murphy, Mrs. Ruby B. Gill. 


Rich Square Institute Unit 
Miss Blanche G. Ried, Mrs. P. S. Griffin, 
Miss Miley Welch, Mrs. Mrytle C. Crockett, Miss 


Catherine Smith, Miss Susie M. Creecy, Miss 
Maggie Jones, Miss Kathleen Harbison, Miss 
seavy Brown, Mr. W. K. Young, Mr. F. C. 


Walker, Mr. W. S. Creecy, Jr., Miss Arminta 
jmes, Miss Willie Scott, Mrs. Viola T. Bishop, 
vr. W. S. Creecy, Jr., Mrs. E. S. Hardy. 


Woodland School Unit 
Mr. E. T. Artis, Miss Louvenia W. Alston, 
Mrs. Bernice Ashe, Mrs. Emma B. Powell, Miss 
Geneva Jones, Mrs. Matilda Jordan, Miss Willie 


¥. Jeffries. 
County School Unit 

Mr. Jacob Lawrence, Miss Kathlyn Lassiter, 
Mrs. Katie V. Brown, Miss Eunice Randolph, 
Miss Madge Kea, Mrs. Ettie Guilford, Miss Bettie 
§ Boone, Mr. J. N. Reid, Mrs. H. B. Reid, 
Mrs. Louise K. Boone, Mrs. Joana Magette, Mrs. 
Finora Malton, Mr. E. P. Tann, Mrs. Thelma L. 
Harrell, Miss Sophia Vick, Miss Clade Drew, 
Miss Bertha Lambertson, Mrs. Ruth Boone, Miss 
Frnest Magett, Mr. A. A. Judkins, Miss Mary 
Magette, Mrs. Mary Johnson, Mrs. Essie Scotte, 
Miss Catherine Jeffries, Mr. C. S. Drew, Mrs. 
Fra L. Overton, Mrs. C. V. Lassiter. Mr. W. B. 
Foriest, Mrs. Malinda Ballard, Mr. E. R. Sugg, 
Mrs. Ollie Sugg, Mr. W. T. Washington, Mrs. 
Regent Hocutt, Mrs. Pearl Rawls, Mrs. I. M. 
Shoffner, Mrs. Blanche Edwards, Miss Claudia 
lee, Miss Helen Saunders, Mr. J. L. Pridgen, 
Miss Viola Mack, Rev. W. H. Lewis, Mrs. Hes- 
ter Jordan, Mrs. Armittie Johnson, Mr. Lonnie 
FE. Harrell, Miss Lillian Harrell, Miss Marjorie 
E. Roberts, Mrs. Ernestine Bryant, Mrs. Julia 
Cherry, Mrs. Ada Tann, Mrs. Ruby Scott, Miss 
Claudia Stephenson, Miss Benah Phillips, Mrs. 
Novella Branch, Mr. J. C. Taylor, Miss Verlie 
S$. Coker, Mrs. Helen W. Rawls, Mrs. Callie F. 
Johnson, Mrs. Clyde Pearce Edwards, Miss Eloise 
Hextall, Mrs. Annie Deans, Miss Lucy Jones. 


ONSLOW COUNTY 


Georgetown High School Unit 
Mr. C. H. McLendon, Mrs. J. C. McLendon, 
Mr. J. N. Kornegay, Miss Viola King, Mrs. 
Alice B. Kerr, Mrs. J. R. Brown, Mrs. J. S. 
Thompson, Mrs. F. M. Bell, Miss B. C. Ringer, 
Miss S. R. Hammonds, Mr. Albert James. 


County Unit 
Mrs. Ella Hodges Moore, Mrs. Georgia Fon- 
ville, Mrs. Lillie B. Newby, Miss A. R. Graham, 
Miss Van L. Staten, Mrs. Dollie Morris, Mr. 
W. A. Jordan, Miss Carrie Davis, Miss Mae D. 
Foreman, Mrs. Ellie C. Cox, Miss Mae B. Wil- 
liams, Mr. John Humphrey, Mrs. Maggie Kor- 
negay, Mrs. P. D. Parker, Mr. Lovis E. Parker, 
Miss Hannah Davis, Mrs. Lulu Stanley, Mrs. 
Balinda Jones, Miss Ethel Davis, Mr. H. F. 
Murrill, Miss Helen Montford, Miss Murphey, 
Mr. W. F. Marshbrown, Miss Fannie Parker. 


Miss Mary Newby, Miss Julia Richardson, Miss 
Ruby Pollard, Miss Louise Blount, Miss Al- 
Golden Baker. 


ORANGE COUNTY 


Chapel Hill Unit 

Miss Novella Evans, Mrs. Hassie V. Brooks, 
Miss Laura Vanhook, Mr. Montford Lewis, Miss 
Julia Foushee, Miss Minnie T. Forte, Mrs. Annie 
Morton, Mrs. Lena Richardson, Mrs. Annie 
Whitted, Miss Eldora Wright, Mr. Richard 
Traynham, Miss Eleanor Mumford, Mrs. Willa 
Coward, Mrs. Normer M. Snipes, Miss Rosa L. 
White. 

Orange County Training School Unit 
Miss M. J. Scarlett, Miss Sibyl L. Haile, Miss 
Pearl Smithwick, Miss Josephine Jones, Miss 
MN. Rogers, Miss Bernice Swain, Miss M. E. 
White, Mrs. L. R. McDougle, Mrs. Felice Wat- 
on Holmes, Mr. James T. Snipes, Mr. En FP: 
Sparks, Mr. Charles A. McDougle, Mr. H. M. 
Holmes, Miss Rosa L. White, Mrs. Agnes 


Whitted. 
PAMLICO COUNTY 


County Training School Unit 


Mrs. T. A. Lawrence, Miss W. E. Joyner, Miss 
D. M. Wilson, Miss G. B. Murphy, Mrs. E. M. 
Patterson, Miss Lula Western. 


Bayboro Unit 

Mrs. H. V. McDonald, Mrs. B. L. Riddick, 
Miss B. Foskey, Mr. G. F. Stanley, Mrs. S. B. 
Alston, Miss A. G. Whitehead, Rev. I. S. Wil- 
liams, Miss Charlotte Lee, Mr. T. Langston 
Jones, Miss L. A. Dixon, Mr. J. Allen Dixon, 
Mrs. R. M. Pattillo, Mrs. Mayme Baker, Mr. 
W. H. Pattillo, Mr. J. T. Cherry, Miss Lillie 
Munford, Mr. L. H. Davis, Miss Emma Tucker, 
Miss Ruth Murphy. 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS RECORD 


PASQUOTANK COUNTY 


State Normal School Unit, Elizabeth City 
Pres. J. H. Bias, Mr. S. D. Williams, Mr. 
D. G. Brandon. Mr. W. C. Hunnicutt, Miss 
M. L. Turner, Rev. J. T. Doles, Miss E. J. 
Lewis, Miss B. W. Yancey, Miss F C. Harris, 
Miss M. H. Parsons, Miss Z. H. Haley, Miss 
L. McLendon, Miss E. M. Spellman, Mrs. E. M. 
Bullard, Miss J. O. Rayner, Mr. A. P. Lester. 


: Training School Unit 

rs. J. H. Butler, Miss B. L. Harris, Mi 

Essie Johnson, Mrs. Willie Martin, Mrs. ase 
Drew, Mrs. M. E. Jenkins, Miss Eva Johnson, 
Miss Annie Jones, Mr. Earl Norman. 


P. W. Moore High School Unit 


Prof. E. A. Anderson, Mr. J. J. Mitchell 
S. D. Williams. are a 


Bank Street School Unit 
Prof. C. F. Graves, Mrs. Catherine W. Brown. 


PENDER COUNTY 
County Unit 

Mrs. Annie B. Clark Oldham, Mr. John T. 
Daniel, Mr. Charles A. Ray, Mr. Reginald StClair 
Reid, Mr. Thomas M. Ringer, Prof. C. F. Pope, 
Mr. Randolph Moore, Mr. Isaac Felix Burden, 
Mr. Oswald William Harris, Mr. George M. 
James, Mrs. C. F. Pope, Mrs. Venetta W. An- 
derson, Miss Alcestia Jarrette Langley, Miss A. 
Cocheeys Smith, Mr. Oscar C. Saulter, Mrs. 
Leoona Brown Daniel, Miss Geneva O. Moore, 
Mrs. Mary N. J. Powers, Mrs. Carrie Simmon 
Ballard, Mrs. Lilliam P. Shaw, Miss Lizette V. 
Johnson, Miss Ludia Dixon, Miss Helen G. Foy, 
Miss Sadie Augustus Williams, Miss Helen G. 
Smith, Miss Odessa M. Elliot, Mrs. Hattie V. 
Gattison, Miss Bertha Martin, Mrs. Cora P. 
Ringer, Mrs. Carrie B. Parker, Miss Mary M. 
Hawkins, Miss Sallie L. Sasser, Mrs. Sadye E. 
Ringer, Miss Carrie J. Bell, Miss Mamie E. 
Bond, Mrs. Janie M. Hynes, Miss Edythe M. 
Rance, Miss Mary P. Rhodes, Mr. Hugh M. 
Jenkins, Mrs. Anna C. Williams, Miss Ruth E. 
McKinght, Mrs. Janie N. Bannerman, Miss Allie 
M. Fennell, Miss Lena Walker, Miss Thelma M. 
Rrewington, Mrs. Annie R. Carr, Mrs. Lillie 
Wheeler Kenan, Miss Pearl Brewington, Mrs. 
Maggie L. Moore, Mrs. Thelma W. McMillan, 
Miss Leola Williams, Mrs. Clara A. Moore, Miss 
Dorothy M. Johnson, Mrs. Mollie M. Holmes, 
Miss Lola M. Price, Miss Sarah Holmes, Miss 
Agnes E. Boykins, Miss Willohmenia Lamb, Miss 
Mattie P. Bell, Mrs. S. Anderson, Mr. William 
R. Parker, Prof. J. T. Daniel, Miss Rebecca 
Simpson, Mrs. Lillian E. Jackson. 


PERSON COUNTY 


Roxboro Unit 

Mr. Earl C. Brooks, Leonidas W. Brooks, Pearl 
E. Burton, S. R. Cockrum, Alice B. Ford, Hilda 
H. Fountain, L. Beatrice Harris, M. V. Harris, 
A. W. Jones, Flossie S. Humphrey, Barbra C. 
Johnson, Rosa Bele McRae, Ruby E. Moore, 
Elsie H. Satterfield, Bertha E. Saunders, Ruby 
R. Talley, Pearl A. Williamson, J. J. William- 
son, Mrs. Iris Woods Beard, Mrs. Alice Brooks, 
Mrs. Bennie Cates, Miss Winnie DeShazo, Mrs. 
Rosalia C. Dixon, Mrs. Monnie Glass, Mrs. Addie 
Graves, Miss Augusta Graves, Mrs. Mabel wil- 
liams, Rev. O. W. Hawkings, Miss Ellen Hes- 
ter, Mrs. O. B. King, Mrs. Lucy Mason, Miss 
Clara Mitchell, Mrs. Pearl Nelson, Miss Esther 
Owens, Miss Jewel Owens, Mrs. Lottie Plamer. 
Mrs. P. H. Pittman, Miss Mozell Royster, Miss 
Mary Stewart, Miss Ethel Tuck, Miss Pauline 
Tuck, Mrs. Ada Wade, Miss Jessie Williams, 
Miss Wilma Woods, Miss Foy Vellines, Miss 
Lucy Brooks, Miss Rosetta P. Vincent, Mrs. 
Cora Lytle, Mr. Clarence Lytle, Miss Will 
Roberts, Miss Mabel Brooks. 


PERQUIMANS COUNTY 
Winfall 


County Unit 
K. A. Williams, Mrs. Johnsie Privott, 
Riddick, Miss 
Mrs. Laura 
W. Boykin, 
Blanchard, 


Mr. 
Miss Alberta Eason, Miss Thressa 
Nellie Holley, Mr. Albert Jordan, 
Lowe, Mrs. Lena te ae a 
Mrs. Cotee Thompson, rs. artha 
Mrs. Marion B. Morris, Mr. W. R. Privott, Mr. 
Dew Newby, Mr. W. J. Thompson, Mrs. Isetta 
Hollowell, Miss J. D. Bonner, Mrs. Mary E. 
Newby, Miss Elnora Nixon, Miss Mary E. Sum- 
ner, Mrs. Cleo Z. Felton, Mr. E. L. Fair, Jr., 
Mrs. Annie Skinner, Mrs. Annie E. Simon, Miss 
Hazel Overton, Mrs. I. E. Rogerson, Mrs. W. D. 
Williams, Mrs. P. E. Bembry, Mrs. Wealthea 


k. 
ae PITT COUNTY 


Greenville School ia Se 

_ H. Armstrong, Mrs. C. F._ Artis, ss 
sth i a Barnes, Miss Olga L. Battle, Miss 
Doris M. Belle, Miss C. Vv. Chase, Miss N. W. 
Cherry, Mr. W. H. Davenport, Miss Bertha C. 
Donnell, Miss Ocia P. Dover, Mr. Chas. M. 
Eppes, Miss Mildred S. Graves, Miss Madeline T. 
Harris, Miss Ruth E. Johnson, Miss Dolie A. 
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Keyes, Miss Ruby A. McComas, Mr. C. G. 
Mabry, Miss Louise A. Morgan, Mrs. M. C. 


Norcott, Mrs. E. P. Norris, Mr. R. E. North, 
Mrs. M. B. Parker, Miss Flora A. Phillips, Miss 
Marjorie C. Pierce, Miss Daisy L. Riddick, Miss 
Sadie I. Saulter, Miss L. S. Simmons, Mrs. L. R. 
Taylor, Mrs. Elizabeth E. Williams. 


Bethel School 
Mr. J. H. Caraway, Mrs. M. T. Caraway, Mrs. 
Addie Spence, Miss Peggy Chance, Mrs. Ella 
Lloyd, Miss Lula M. Garrett, Mr. James Lowery, 
Mrs. T. M. Grimes, Miss Trumilla Brickhouse, 
Miss Bettie Savage. 


Falkland School 
Mr. Clarence Bembry, Miss I. M. Donnell, Mrs. 
Acquilla Jenkins, Miss L. Cherry, Mrs. Mary L. 
Newton. 
Bruce’s School 
Mr. L. M. Moseley, Miss N. M. Cox. 


County Training School 
Mr. E. C. Setzer, Mr. Ollen Dupree, Miss Wray 
Garrett, Miss Mehettie Spivey, Miss Velma Turn- 
age, Miss Christine Peyton, Miss M. J. Kelly, 
Miss Louise Hill, Mr. Alonzo Douglas. 


Ayden School 
Mr. J. W. Ormond, Mrs. L. E. Latham, Miss 
Louise Payton, Miss Madie Murphy, Miss Ruby 
Peacock, Miss Albert A. Purnell, Mrs. T. L. 
Elliott, Miss A. M. Wilson, Mrs. Della Bennett. 


County Unit 

Mr. W. H. Robinson, Mr. Claude Edwards, Miss 
Martha Forbes, Mrs. P. S. Gardner, Miss R. L. 
Harris, Mrs. Sarah W. Bradley, Mrs. Maggie 
Woodard, Mrs. Dora Tillett, Mr. C. M. Anderson, 
Mr. S. A. Bowe, Miss M. B. Dupree, Mr. A. R. 
Bowe, Mr. E. S. Parker, Mrs. F. Parker, Mr. 
C. H. McGlove, Mrs. E. McGlove, Miss W. M. 
Gorham, Miss Fannie Highsmith, Mrs. F. L. 
Price, Miss A. R. Ebron, Miss Lillian Alexander, 
Mr. LaFayette Williams, Mrs. Gertrude Hill, 
Miss Melba McKinney, Mr. A. C. Hill, Miss 
Louise Hill, Miss Sudie Paige, Miss Mamie Paige. 
Mrs. A. B. Taft, Miss Vivian Dudlev, Mrs. W. F. 
Godette, Mrs. Mable Wilson, Miss Florence Dan- 
iels, Mr. F. S. Evans, Miss Vivian Smith, Mrs. 
Selena Lang, Mrs. Delzora Gibbs, Mrs. Ada 
Suggs, Mr. W. F. King, Mrs. M. E. Carney, Mrs. 
Anna O. Mason, Mr. Matthew Lewis. Miss Mary 
B. Dupree, Mrs. E. W. Hebron, Mrs. Mattie 
Forbes. Mr. T. A. Artis, Miss Catherine Wi'son, 
Mrs. Henrietta King, Mrs. E. P. Jones, Mrs. 
Christine Lewis, Mrs. Martha Boyd, Miss H. B. 
Holly, Miss Johnetta Alexander, Mr. H. A. 
Reaves, Mrs. B. Newell, Miss Zenobia Turnage. 
Mrs. M. G. Garrett. Mrs. L. D. Artis, Mrs. E. 
Terry, Mr. C. M. Suggs, Mrs. L. M. Whitney, 
Mrs. Ellen Anderson, Mrs. Lara Carr, Miss Ellen 
Blount, Mr. Alfonzo Wonslow, Miss R. R. Elling- 
ton, Miss R. L. Hopkins, Mrs. F. P. Jackson, 
Miss H. L. Gatlin, Miss N. M. Stokes. Mr. Her- 
bert Skinner, Mrs. B. L. Watts. Miss S. A. 
Phillins, Miss B. M. Chance, Mrs. Sudie Rasbury, 
Mr. Samuel Cox, Mrs. Madeline Blount, Mrs. 
Mozelle Burney, Miss B. C. Williams, Mrs. Jose- 
phine W. Reaves. 


POLK COUNTY 


Tryon-Saluda Unit 
Prof. L. R. Wells, Mrs. L. R. Wells, Miss 
O. B. Wiggins, Mrs. H. H. Hannon, Miss O. C. 
Carson, Mrs. R. E. Patton, Mrs. A. B. Tucker, 
Mrs. L. M. Jackson, Miss Beatrice Hoyle, Mrs. 
Sadie McIntrye. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY 
Mrs. Eunice K. Brown, Mrs. E. R. McCoy, 
Mrs. M. Harriston, Mrs. Addie W. Tate, Mrs. 
Abigale Hayden, Mr. John Caveness, Miss 
Vivian P. Harris, Mr. J. O. Cranford, Mr. C. A. 
Barrett, Mrs. L. L. Foster, Mr. Bernelle Caveness. 


RICHMOND COUNTY UNIT 
Mr. J. W. Mask, Roland Clark, Miss Connie 
Lawson, Mrs. A. T. Nelson, Mrs. Laura Robin- 
son, Miss C. I. Fort, Miss Addie Foreman, Mr. 
A. W. Perkins, Mrs. E. J. Perkins. 


Rockingham Colored High School 
Mr. R. Irving Boone, Mrs. Zenobia Headen, 
Miss Catherine McKenzie, Mrs. Rhoda Herring, 
Mrs Thelma McKoy, Mr. James Campbell, Mrs. 
Sadie Johnson, Miss Lela Gordon, Miss Thelma 
McRae, Miss Susan Matthewson. 


RCSESON COUNTY 
Helen G. Alston, Ruby Bradshaw, Samuel B. 
Peace, Burke C. Newsome, Mamie McKellon, 
Ethel S. Cunningham, R. D. Cunningham, Misa 
Viola Covington, Mrs. Carrie Williams. 


Red Springs High School Unit 
Mr. J. T. Peterson, Mrs. Q. E. Thames, Miss 
E. E. DeVane, Miss E. C. Hanley, Mrs. K. M. 
Peterson, Miss O. S. Smith, Miss B. M. Cox, 
Miss E. E. Adams, Mrs. E. J. Harris, Mr. T. A. 
Medford, Mrs. P. V. Graham. 


Lumberton City Unit 
Mr. W. H. Knuckles, Mrs. Katie B. Anderson, 
Maggie McLean, Cartella Spearman, Inez Mc- 
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Neill, Georgianna Toon, Coreen Inman, Emmit 
Harrison, Mrs. Bessie Powell, Mrs. Katie Powell. 


County Unit 


Mrs. Carra Floyd, Mrs. Bertha V. Thompson, 
Mr. T. T. Branch, Miss Emma J. Love, Mr. 
James D. Thompson, Miss Rosa V. McCallum, 
Mr. George C. Murphy, Mrs. Sadie McNeill Doug- 


lass, Mrs. A. J. McQueen, Mrs. Isadore Spear- 
man, Mr. John Thompson, Miss Katie M. Mc- 


Callum. 

Mr. J. R. DeVane, Mr. Fred King, Mr. A. G. 
Thompson, Mr. Mallory Wright, Miss Maggie 
Hollingsworth, Mr. J. H. Hayswood, Miss T. N. 
Miller, Miss Helen E. Hasty, Mrs. E. T. Hays- 
wood, Mr. J. F. LeSane, Mr. P. C. Turner, Mrs. 
A. M. Bryan, Miss Effie Townsend, Mr. J. E. 
Bryan, Mrs. Megie Greene, Mrs. Sadie Currie, 
Mrs. Carry V. McKay, Mr. W. McKinley McNeill, 
Miss Veorah Graham. 


Mazton Unit 


Miss Frances Nicholson, Miss Ruth Nicholson, 
Miss Bertha Anders, Miss Kate Telfair, Miss 
Leila M. Smith, Miss Katie T. Sanderlin, Miss 
Miss 
Geneva J. Holmes, Miss Louise Bell, Mr. Wil- 


Louvenia Bell, Miss Eva C. Holloway, 


liam T. McAlister, Mr. James Penn, Mr. John 
Carson, Mr. C. W. Walker, Mr. R. B. Dean, Mrs. 
P. P. Johnson, Mrs. Annette Carpenter. 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
Reidsville City Unit 


Mr. J. A. McRae, Mr. Curl C. 


Griffin, Mr. 


Lorenza E. Poe, Mr. J. W. Sapp, Miss Portia 
N. Jenkins, Miss Cornelia F. Hunt, Mrs. Anna 
M. Johnson, Mrs. Ethel M. Rogers, Mrs. Mar- 
garet W. Stewart, Miss Mildred G. Gunn, Miss 


Katherine M. Dobson, Miss Elovise Miller, Miss 
Daisy C. Davis, Miss Gwendolyn O. Ricker, Miss 
Teanna A. Moir, Miss Vella A. Lassiter, Mrs. 


Hulda V. Cummings, Miss Bertha Carter, Miss 
Odessa Saunders, Miss Sadie M. Wilkerson, Miss 


Sarah B. Penn, Miss Susie A. Dillard, Miss M. 


Willette Townes. Mrs. Mabel E. Watkins, Mrs. 


Hattie P. Zollar, Mrs. Thelma E. Poe, Mrs. 


Ida M. Lasueur, Mrs. Annie B. Miller, Mrs. Lola 


B. Powell, Miss Sara B. Smith, Mrs. Mary F. 
Peoples, Miss Willie M. Peoples, Mrs. 
Crisp, Mr. C. C. Watkins. Mrs. Lillie G. Neal, 
Miss Mille A. Lindsey, Miss Blanche B. King, 


Mrs. Nellie G. Neal, Mrs. Nanie Thomas, Miss 
Mrs. Lillie Dabbs, Mrs. Lester 


E. U. Walker, 
Montagomery, Mrs. Annie M. Vaughn. 
Leaksville Unit 


Mrs. Pennington, Mrs. L. E. Boyd, Mrs. E. B. 
Barnhili, Mrs. O. R. Sampson, Miss L. M. Ward, 


Miss A. P. Matthews, Miss Mozelle Roberts, Miss 


P. B. Hoover, Miss M. A. Johns, Mrs. D. L. 
Flowe, Miss J. V. Shaw, Mrs. C. M. Hayes, Mr. 
J. W. Pennington, Mr. Wm. Jordan, Mr. L. E. 
Boyd, Miss C. Williams. Mr. J. D. Chalmers, 
Miss Pearl Allen, Miss Lottie H. Whitsett, Miss 
Adele Pickard, Miss Sara B. Williamson, Mrs. 
Anna Foye, Mrs. Ibra D. Davis. 


Madison School Unit 
Mrs. Gertrude Chapman, Mrs. Avvil Gordon, 
Miss Catherine Farrington, Miss Mary Carter, 
Mr. John Dillard. 


ROWAN COUNTY 
County Unit 


Mrs. Rose D. Aggrey, Mrs. Maidie R. Gibson, 
Mrs. Makepeace Long, Mrs. Adelaide Carson, 
Mrs. Odessa Carr, Rev. Wm. Wyatt, Mrs. Lillian 
Wilson, Mrs. Claudia Caldwell, Miss Winema 
Campbell, Mrs. Constance Little, Mr. Isaiah Mc- 
Clain. Mrs. Rosalie Wyatt, Mrs. Beatrice Powe, 
Mr. Thomas Powe, Miss M. I. Correll, Miss Ollie 
Lee Carr, Miss Maggie L. Knox, Mrs. Mary 
Biggers, Mrs. Susie Heath, Miss Myrtle Peake. 
Miss Katie Massey, Mrs. Bessie Smith, Mrs. 
Rosa Moseley, Mrs. Corinne Tutt, Miss Winifred 
Parker, Mr. Robert Dalton, Miss Ada Mae Smith, 
Mrs. Theodosia Clement, Miss Hazel Craige, Mr. 


Samuel Duncan, Mr. S. F. Daly, Mrs. H. A. 
Wactor, Miss Helen Whisonant, Mrs. Willie 
Capers Payne, Mrs. Zelma Drain, Mrs. Wossie 


Weldon, Mrs. Margaret Dalton, Mrs. Lillian Reid, 
Mrs. Lena B. Duncan, Mrs. Sadie Fair, Mrs. 
Etta Callahan, Miss Pauline Bennett, Miss 
Thelma Christmas, Mrs. Portia Moore, Miss Rose- 
bud Aggrey, Mrs. Gladys Lewis, Mrs. Willie 
Davis, Mrs. Lillian Evans, Mrs. Laura Moore. 
Mrs. Novella Jamison, Mrs. Sallie Robertson, 
Mr. Edward Ellis, Mr. Robert Long, Mrs. Ed- 
monia Hall, Mrs. Berthenia Gibson, Mrs. Essie 
Simpson, Mr. William Watson, Mrs. Mamie Todd, 
Mrs. Cora White, Mrs. Mary Ramseur. 


Salisbury Unit 


Miss Creola Barnhardt, Miss Annie Pitts, Miss 
Minnie Fitzgerald, Miss Corene Austin, Miss 
Josephine Thirdgill, Miss Ada Porch, Mrs. Julia 
Rouse, Mr. C. A. Carson. 


Livingstone College Unit 


Miss Julia B. Duncan, Pres. W. J. Trent, 
Prof. A. Bohannon, Prof. T. H. Bembry, Prof. 


Alverta 


F. D. White, Prof. W. E. Carrington, Prof. S. 
E. Barnes, Prof. W. H. Hannum, Prof. R. C. 
Minor, Prof. P. L. Jackson, Mrs. T. C. Lash, 
Mrs. W. R. Carrington, Miss L. C. Mills, Prof. 
E. J. Pierce, Prof. t'. W. Hoffman, Miss Eliza- 
beth Glenn, Prof. I. H. Miller. 


Monroe Street Unit 


Miss Annie R. Lowery, Miss Lottie M. Smith, 
Miss Willie M. Clingman, Miss Myrtle Stewart, 
Miss Vina Wilson, Miss Callie Montgomery, Mrs. 
Adeline Jones, Miss Florence Harris, Mrs. Marie 
Davis, Miss Beaulah Gibson, Miss Laura McKoy, 
Miss Nome Springs, Miss Rose Johnson. 


J. C. Price Unit 


Mrs. N. G. Lash, Mr. D. B. Delaney, Miss 
Anra Aggrey, Mr. S. W. Lancaster, Miss Mil- 
dred Jordan, Prof. L. H. Hail, Mrs. Ida H. Dun- 
can, Mr. O. C. Hall, Mrs. Grace Teamer, Miss 
E. Beatrice Riggs. 


RUTHERFORD COUNTY 
County Unit 


Miss Hermia Dizard, Miss Virginia Henry, 
Mr. James O. Gibbs, Mrs. M. D. Gibbs, Miss 
Wilma Bebee, Mrs. Henrietta Twitty, Miss 
Johnnie M. Humbert, Miss Margaret Brown, 
Miss Elsie Lomax, Miss Emma Miller, Mrs. 
Lottie Daniels, Miss Edna Freeman, Mr. L. C. 
Meacham, Mrs. L. C. Meacham, Miss Florence 
Mills, Miss Bertha Plummer, Miss Hesta Walk- 
er, Mrs. Mary Gardner, Miss Bertha Miller, Mrs. 
J. S. Kilgore, Mrs. H. Darity, Miss Helen 
Howell, Miss Eleanor Burton, Mr. Peyton Man- 
ning, Mrs. Lillian Snipes, Mrs. C. J. Johnson, 
Miss Katherleen Costner, Mrs. I. T. Rich, Miss 
Viola Hammon, Mrs. Annie Goode, Mr. Henry 
Dairty, Mrs. Peyton Manning. 


New Hope Unit 


Mr. C. J. Johnson, Mrs. Mary E. Pittiford, 
Mrs. Janie H. Davis, Mrs. Sylvia Walker, Mrs. 
Hattie Durant, Miss Agnes Rector, Miss A. W. 
Gilmore, Mrs. E. L. Avery, Miss E. G. Schmoke, 
Miss D. L. Bailey, Mrs. Mattie T. Carpenter, 
Miss Laura McDowell, Miss Fannie Watkins, 
Mrs. Lossie Logan, Miss Hannah Murphy, Mr. 
W. D. Ledbetter, Miss Alice Gassaway, Mr. 
Thomas Kilgore, Miss Ruth Deggett, Miss Jack- 


son. 
SAMPSON COUNTY 


County Training School 


Miss Mary E. Boylan, Prof. M. D. Coley, Miss 
Lula B. Corbin, Miss Mozelle Crawford, Miss 
Margaret Daniels, Miss Juanita Elliot, Miss Mabel 
C. Faison, Miss Katie A. Hedges, Miss Willa L. 
Jones, Miss Zenobia Lattimer, Mr. Wm. E. Par- 
ker, Mrs. Kate Royal, Mrs. Estelle Sampson, 
Miss Ida E. Stephens, Miss Ogletree Stevens, 
Miss Lula S. Summerville, Mrs. Blanche V. Wil- 
liams, Mr. George H. Young. 


County Unit 


Mrs. Maggie Allison, Mrs. Lucile F. Ashford, 
Mr. W. H. Ashford, Miss Ada G. Battle, Miss 
Mildred P. Beamon, Miss Quey Bell, Mr. Jas. 
Bennett, Mr. J. N. Bennett, Mrs. Mary E. Berry, 
Mr. W. H. Berry, Miss Lillie M. Best, Mrs. 
Claytie P. Blackman, Miss Annie Lou Boykin, 
Mr. J. V. Boykin, Miss Rosa E. Boykin, Mr. 
T. J. L. Boykin, Miss Daisy E. Brewington, Miss 
Jeddie G. Bryant, Miss Sudie M. Bullard, Miss 
Margaret Butler, Miss Lillie M. Caldwell, Mrs. 
Lessie A. Cobb, Mrs. Mattue J. Cobb, Mrs. M. D. 
Coley, Mrs. Rosa W. Cooper, Mrs. Louise M. 
Darden, Mr. Cato Devane, Miss Eva M. DeVane, 
Mrs. Marjorie DeVane, Mr. W. K. DeVane, Miss 
Flora D. DeVaughan, Miss Eva S. Edwards, Mrs. 
Ernestine M. Faison, Mrs. Mamie Faison, Miss 
Dorothy Fennell, Mrs. Mary E. Fennell, Mrs. 
Arlethia B. Graham, Miss Lula M. Gregg, Miss 
Victoria Harrison, Miss Anna F. Herring, Rev. 
G. B. Herring, Mrs. Juanita Hill, Mrs. Mary F. 
Hollingsworth, Rev. J. M. Holmes, Mrs. Maggie 
Treland, Mrs. Katie B. Jones, Miss Martha A. 


Kelly, Mrs. Callie D. Kirby, Mr. J. I. Kor- 
negay, Rev. P. M. Lee, Mrs. Hattie B. 
Matthews, Miss Wilma McKoy, Mr. Wm. 
McLean, Mrs. Sallie R. McPhaul, Mr. Albert 


Melvin, Mrs. Laddie B. Melvin, Mrs. Sadie Mer- 
ritt, Rev. W. E. Merritt, Miss Katie Monk, Miss 
Elvie Monroe, Mrs. Josie B. Moore, Mrs. Bertha 
W. Murphy, Miss Fannie P. Newman, Mr. Lester 
Parker, Mrs. Emma Perrv, Rev. Chas. E. Perry, 
Mr. Geo. F. Peterson. Miss Macerine Peterson, 
Mrs. Macie Peterson, Mrs. Selena M. Pierce, Mrs. 
Emma M. Powell, Mrs. Lila C. Powell, Miss 
Mabel P. Powell, Mr. David Robinson, Mrs. 
Estelle Robinson, Mrs. Pearl S. Royal, Miss Allie 
Sampson, Miss Fannie W. Sampson, Mrs. Annie 
C. Sampson, Miss Minnie L. Sampson, Mrs. Mary 
C. Smith, Mrs. Pauline Solice, Miss Mamie B. 
Spicer, Mrs. Helen B. Stewart, Rev. J. T. Stew- 
art, Miss Gertrude V. Summerville, Mrs. Bertha 
B. Tatum, Miss Bertha J. Thompson, Miss Lillie 


Octobe r, 19% 


Fa) 


F. Troubleveld, Mrs. Eva M. Walton, y, 
Blanche C. Weeks, Miss Essie Williamson, 
Minnie Williamson, Mrs. Effie B. Wriht. yy, 
Hattie Wright. ; 


SCOTLAND COUNTY 


Mr. W. F. Carson, Miss Rosalia Nelson En 
V. T. Lane, Miss Eunice Burney, Mr. |° Elis 
Johnson, Mr. E. M. McDuffie, Jr., Mr. Iva y, 
Duffie, Mr. R. C. Barnes, Mrs. E. S. Carlo. 
Mrs. J. H. Wade, Mr. J. C. Melton, Mr J T 
Speller, Mr. G. A. Page. ; 


STANLY COUNTY 
Albemarle Unit 
Mr. C. A. Whittaker, Mrs. C. A. Whittaker 
Mr. J. E. Cofield, Mrs. H. C. Goore, Mr. H ¢ 
Gore, Mrs. V. F. Christian, Miss Nadine y 
Lash, Mr. and Mrs. S. S. Carpenter, Miss Eliza 
beth Dobbins. 
STOKES COUNTY 
Miss Mary A. Donnell. 


SWAIN COUNTY 
Miss Byrdia Kilpatrick. 


SURRY COUNTY 
Miss Laura S. Johnson, Miss Annie McKee 


TRANSYLVANIA COUNTY 


Mr. J. H. Johnston, Miss S. F. Glenn. Mn 
E. K. Mills, Mrs. G. M. Hemphill. 


UNION COUNTY 
County Unit 

Mr. J. W. Graham, Mr. J. L. Massey. Misc 
F. P. Beaty, Mrs. Mamie T. Carr, Mrs. Bonnie 
L. D. Barnes, Miss Esther M. Alexander. Vx 
Mary J. Staton, Mrs. Lula Barber Sims. Mis: 
Gertrude Founderburk, Mrs. Flora G. Perr 
Mrs. E. A. McManus, Miss Conavious Perry, Mr 
Mary Chambers, Mr. J. W. Dowdle, Mrs. Pear 
Chambers, Mrs. Blanche J. Blount, Miss (deca 
Blount, Mr. D. A. Oglesby, Miss Donnie M 
Caviness, Miss Helen E. Chambers, Miss Anni 


B. Cress. 
VANCE COUNTY 
County Unit 

Miss Irene Z. Hamlett, Miss Lucy C. Thorp 
Miss Mamie L. Mills, Miss Gladys Cook, Mis 
Elizabeth Harris, Miss Maggie Harris, Mi 
Annie Garnes, Miss Elizabeth Brane, Miss Mer 
dith Johnson, Miss Cassie Allen, Mrs. F. E 
Bryant, Mrs. Katie L. Smart, Mr. W. G. Har 
Mr. Charles Frazier, Mr. W. E. Williams, Mr 
Asker Hawkins, Mr. P. H. Lewis, Mr. G. W 
Wright, Rev. C. H. Williamson, Miss Mabe! § 
Wyche, Miss Alice Green, Miss Jennie Green 
Miss Aniri tewis, Miss Lucy Jeffreys, Miss Viole 
Bell, Miss Mabel L. Pailen, Miss Esther Bullock 
Miss Johnnie J. Young, Miss Queen E. Davis 
Miss Rosetta Cannady, Miss Marlyn Weeks. Miss 
M. C. Tucker, Mrs. Sallie Floyd, Mrs 
Sewell, Miss Sarah Lewis, Mrs. Lillie E. Mark: 
ham, Mrs. L. B. Yancey, Mrs. Elnora Brows 
Mrs. Mary Hodge, Miss Amelia Hicks, Mis 
Maggie G. Taylor, Miss Mary V. Mitchell. 


Henderson Unit 

Mr. Edwin D. Johnson, Mrs. Marion L. Poole 
Mrs. Thomas S. Eaton, Mrs. Mary I. Stamper 
Mrs. J. Y. Eaton, Mrs. Iola B. Hawkins, Mr 
Mamia S. Williamson, Mrs. Mildred J. Height 
Mrs. J. W. Yarborough, Mrs. Laura G. Jordan 
Mrs. Gladys L. Ward, Mrs. Virginia B. Smith 
Mrs. Mary L. Harris, Mrs. Adeliade R. Bullock 
Miss Sallie P. Eaton, Miss Estelle G. Nichols 
Miss Lottie M. Allen, Miss Vivian O. Steel 
Miss Alma G. Davis, Miss Jessie G. Foster, Dr 
and Mrs. J. A. Cotton. 


WAKE COUNTY 
Shaw University Unit 

Dr. Robert P. Daniel, Mr. Caulbert A. Jones 
Mr. Arthur D. Jewell, Mr. J. L. Tilley. Mr 
J. C. Harlan, Mr. S. M. Carter, Mr. Wm. Hows 
ton, Miss Bessie R. Jones, Mr. N. D. Eas 
Mr. F. P. Payne, Mr. H. C. Perrin, Miss fk T 
Butler, Mr. N. H. Harris. 


Washington High School Unit 

Mr. M. W. Akins, Mrs. M. E. Akins, Miss 
C. F. Brown, Miss M. B. Bugg, Miss I. ™M 
Evans, Mrs. G. H. Harris, Miss A. C. Herndon 
Miss A. E. Herndon, Miss J. E. Hicks, Mr. M. 
Hill, Mr. H. T. Johnson, Mrs. F. V. Latham 
Mr. J. L. Levister, Miss E. M. Lexing. Mi> 
M. E. Ligon, Miss E. M. Morgan, Mrs. | 
Perrin, Mrs. S. V. Perry, Miss E. M. Yeare!® 
Miss C. B. Meddleton, Mrs. B. E. Branch, Miss 
H. B. Davis, Miss L. P. Eaton, Mrs. N. ! 
Fuller, Miss O. W. Hayes, Mrs. A. H. Lora! 
Miss P. M. Love, Miss M. A. Miller, Mrs. |. M 
Mitchell, Miss N. H. Morgan, Mrs. A. P 
O'Kelly, Mrs. C. P. Prather, Miss F. J. Sims 
Mrs. K. L. Thomas, Miss L. R. Williams. 

Crosby-Garfield Unit 

Miss Lena M. Hunter, Miss Maggie E. F 
Miss Minnie Brooks, Miss Mary E. Artis, MS 
A. J. Dunston, Mrs. Alma Williams, 
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Norene Tate, Mrs. Marie Gorham, Mrs. Gar- 
nelle Watts, Mrs. Mary Watson, Miss Clarine 
Christms. Mrs. Clemetine Prince, Miss Bertha 
Leak, Mr. M. W. Fuller, Miss Mable M. Young, 
Mrs. Margaret Smith. 


Lucile Hunter Unit 


Mr. J. A. Williams, Mrs. Addie G. Logan, 
Miss 1. L. Mickens, Mrs. L. M. Bryant, Mrs. 
\. E. Somerville, Mrs. C. J. Wortham, Miss 
RH. G. McCauley, Mrs. C. B. Ligon, Mrs. 
0. L. Hardie, Miss E. H. Hayes, Miss M. E. 
phillips. Mrs. D._ EB. Evans, Mrs. N. P. Frazier, 
Mrs. E. Allen Davis, Miss Dorothy S. Lane, 
Mrs. H. J. Stredwick, Mrs. M. W. Easterling, 
Mrs. A. E. Jones, Mrs. H. T. Mitchell, Mrs. 
A. H. Gray. ‘ 
Oberlin School Unit 
Miss R. E. Manly, Miss M. R. Harris, Mrs. 


M. M. Kelly, Miss A. B. Rhone, Mrs. M. T. Hay- 
ood, Miss M. B. Flagg, Mrs. E. C. Brew- 
ington. ; 7S: 

State School for Blind Unit 
Mr. M. W. Williams, Mrs. M. W. Williams, 
Mrs. H. E. Edmondson, Miss George Hayes, 
Miss Mildred Laws, Miss Bessie Coltrane, Mrs. 
Maud Bass, Mrs. L. A. Haywood. 


Fuquay Springs School Unit 
Mrs. Minnie Slocum, Mrs. Cora Davis, Mr. 
James Speed, Miss Margaret Hall, Miss Mar- 


garet Turner, Miss Lucille H. Jones, Miss Mary 
A. Alexander, Mr. Joseph Davis. 


Wake Forest High School Unit 


Mr. D. A. Best, Mr. L. R. Best, M. A. Boyd, 
c. ¢. Eaton, M. W. Freeman, IL. B. Garner, 
G. S. Harris, M. A. Lewis, S. B. Marks, A. G. 
Rutan, C. R. Sanders, J. A. Tillman, E. M. 
Thompson. ; 

Zebtulon-Wakefield Unit 


Miss Christine C. Shuford, Miss Lydia E. Hes- 
ter, Miss W. Hazel Goins, Miss Cecelia R. Miller. 
Miss Eva R. Everette, Miss Minnie B. Stanley, 
Mrs. Rochell H. Malone, Mrs. Annie H. Carroll, 
Mr. R. A. Carroll, Jr., Miss Ruth L. Price, Miss 
D. Louise LeBoo, Mr. A. A. Jones. 


Wake County Unit 
Mrs. L. M. Anderson, Mr. James A. Watkins, 


Miss Alice C. Smith, Mrs. Blonnie W. Bell, 
Mrs. Ernestine H. Wright, Mr. H. E. King, 
Mrs. Irma A. Todd, Miss Beatrice A. Moore, 
Mrs. Ethel Page Beasley, Mr. P. A. Williams, 
Mrs. Mildred T. McIver, Mrs. Laura S. Jones, 
Mrs. V. T. Harris, Miss H. N. Evans, Miss Mary 
E. Evans, Mr. C. A. Marriott, Miss L. M. 
Latham. 


WARREN COUNTY 
Warren County Local Unit 


Miss Pollie Allen, Miss Rosa E. Alston, Mrs. 
Annie B. Alston, Mrs. Flora Alston, Mrs. Mary 
L. Arrington, Mrs. Mary L. Batts, Miss S. Bing, 
Mr. D. C. Blue, Mr. Jerome Branche, Mrs. 
Esther Branch, Mrs. Laura W. Brown, Miss 
Mabel Bryant, Miss Leo Burchette, Miss Candace 
Charleston, Miss Annie Laurie Cheek, Miss Rosa 
L. Davis, Miss Maria E. Ellis, Mrs. Emma B. 
Fitts, Miss Fannie M. Foster, Mrs. Aurelia C. 
Green, Mrs. Katie O. Green, Mrs. Cruetta B. 
Hare, Mrs. Cora T. Harris, Mrs. Anna B. Harris, 
Mrs. Edna W. Harris, Mr. Carl A. Harris, Mr. 
Reginal Harris, Mrs. Mary A. Henderson, Mrs. 
Julia R. Hight, Miss Hattie Ingram, Mr. M. A. 
Johnson, Miss Mabel Jones, Miss Caudie L. 
Jones, Miss Hattie J. Kearney, Miss Millie Long, 


Rev. J. E. McGrier, Mrs. Jessie W. Nicholson, 
Miss Mary Pattillo, Mr. T. J. Pettaway, Mrs. 
Berdie L. Plummer, Mr. James Plummer, Mrs. 


Eva B. Pope, Mrs. Nevie J. Powell, Mrs. D. A. 
W. Pugh, Mrs. Lelia Richardson, Miss Bettie M. 
Soloman, Miss Louise Somerville, Mrs. E._ L. 
Streeter, Mrs. M. E. Stroud, Mrs. Gracie B. Tur- 
ner, Mrs. Pattie G. Tyson, Miss Martha Walker, 
Miss Ada Henderson, Mrs. M. E. Washington, 
Miss W. G. Watson, Miss Clara Watson, Miss 
Lucille Watson, Miss Hattie Watson, Miss Ruth 
Warwick, Mr. A. J. West, Miss Marjorie Wil- 
liams, Miss Carrie J. Williams, Miss Eleanor 
Wright, Mr. Willard M. Wooten. 


John R. Hawkins High School 


Mr. H. E. Fortson, Mrs. S. E. Miles, Mr. 
A. W. Harris, Mrs. L. E. McGrier, Mrs. H. E. 
Fortson, Mr. A. T. Kelley, Miss P. W. Long, 
Mr. J. H. MecDougle, Mrs. E. Ransom, Miss 


L. B. Ingram, Miss N. W. Anthony, Miss V. C. 
McNeil, Mrs. L. Haywood, Miss C. Murphy, Mr. 
C. H. Brown, Mrs. B. H. Peters, Miss I. E. 
Johnson, Mrs. E. B. Davis, Miss I. Johnson, Mr. 
H. G. Rose, Miss E. Hunt, Miss F. F. Williams, 
Mr. D. M. Jarnagin, Mrs. A. M. Alston. 


Warren County Training School, Wise 


Mr. J. L. Bolden, Miss N. G. Perry, Mr. vee 


Cheek, Mr. J. F. Lane, Mrs. 3. F. Lane, 
M. Peede, Mrs. M. H. Davis, Mrs. E. C. Bolden, 
Mrs. P. F. Mallory, Miss F. Swayze, Miss L. P. 


Davis, Miss B. Alston, Miss M. P. Watson, Mr. 
W. Green, Mr. A. E. Teele. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Plymouth High School 


Miss Sophie Spruill, Miss Eloise Simmons, Miss 
Abbie Brandon, Mr. William Berry. 


WAYNE COUNTY 
Local Unit Teachers Association, 


Goléesloro 


Miss Dorothy Adams, Miss Rosa L. Atmo: 
Mr. Charles L. Bland, Miss Catherine W. Deed 
Miss Josie Mae Boney, Miss Margaret Boothe, 
Miss Alice H. Brown, Mr. Hugh V. Brown, Miss 
Mary Victoria Brown, Miss Susan J. Bryant, 
Miss Arabia Ethel Bunn, Mrs. Mamie Carney, 
M. Perkins Christian, Miss Geneva F. Council, 
Miss Julia Augusta Croom, Mrs. Ruth Cobb 
Everette. Miss Nellie M. Fairley, Miss Virginia 
L. Faison, Miss Susie M. Faucette, Mr. Walter 
A. Foster, Mrs. Lillie B. Frederick, Mrs. Nannie 
Jones Frederick, Miss Mary B. Gavin, Miss 
Sadie B. Grantham, Miss Rosa Gray, Mr. Jas E. 
Green, Miss Esther Guess, Miss Susie E. Guess, 
Miss Charity E. Hatcher, Miss Alice S. Hogans, 
Miss Sallie Y. Holt, Miss Minnie K. Jackson, 
Miss Mable B. Holt. Miss Frances M. Johnson, 
Miss Odalia N. Johnson, Mr. Thomas S. John- 
son, Miss Wilma L. Jones, Mrs. Margaret 
Spencer Oakiey, Miss Geneva Mae Parker, Mr. 
Clyde W. Pickett, Miss Arlena J. Riggsbee, Miss 
Valnolia Greene Scott, Mr. Edwin Alfred Sim- 
mons, Miss Alicia Winn Stitt, Mrs. Beatrice 
Underwood, Miss Eula Watts, Miss Hattie B. 
Whitley, Miss Aurelia E. Whittington, Mr. 
LaSalle Williams, Mrs. Valeria Edwards Wooten, 
Miss Roberta H. Wright. Mr. Samuel C. Smith, 
Mr. Eugene Brown, Mrs. Victoria Saunders, 
Mrs. Bessie L. Hawkins, Mrs. Chancie Williams, 
Mrs. Mignon Etheridge, Mrs. Ida Montague, Miss 
Lillian Fennell, Mrs. Annie E. Forte, Mr. James 
Carney, Mrs. Ruth Cole, Mrs. Daisy Hinton, 
Mrs. Sarah Patrick, Mrs. Ara Atkinson. 


Carver High School, Mt. Olive 


Mr. W. H. Cannaday, Mr. Carl Easterling, 
Miss Rosa V. Taylor, Miss Louise M. Hinton, 
Miss Mary D. Wilkins, Mr. Samuel Whittington, 
Miss Pearlie Durham, Miss Gladys Franklin, Miss 


Annie B. Hughes, Miss Virginia Leake, Miss 
Elizabeth Armwood, Miss Sarah Sykes, Miss 
Ardelia Bizzell, Miss Claranette Brock, Miss 
Annie L. Cobb, Mrs. Jimmie Newell Best, Miss 


Pearl W. Connor, Miss Henrietta Holleman, Mr. 
Luther Keifer, Mrs. Ethel Garrett. 


Spring Bank 


W. M. Reinhardt, Miss Sylvia Mae Means, 
Miss Geneva Bass, Miss Natalie Pierce, Miss 
Wilma Hobbs. 

Dudley 


Edward House, Mrs. Mable Joyner, Mr. 


Mr. 
Miss Callie Barnes, Miss Marie 


Ernest Balsley, 
Washington. 
Best Grove 


Mr. Clarence Thumpson, Miss Bessie Moses. 


Bests 


Mattison, Lee 


Mrs. Pauline Miss Johnnie 


Herring. . 
Atkinson 


Miss Nina Holt. 


Wesley 
Miss Maude Kornegay. 
Faro 
Miss Beulah Hines, Miss Mattie Arrington. 
St. John 
Mrs. Vivian Williams. 
Millers 
Mrs. Jessie Green. , 
Price 
Mrs. Mary Carter. : 
Hill 
Mrs. Elmira Dunlap, Mrs. Mary Lee Barnes. 
Erum 
Mrs. Della Finlayson, Mrs. Cleo House. 
Patetown 
Mrs. Lavinia Watson. 
Hadley 
Mrs. Mary C. J. Rayner. 
Fremont 
N. A. Cheek. 


Raynor School 
Miss Lettie Boney. 
Burk Meadow 
Miss Essie Pearl Martin. 
Wayne County Unit 


Miss Consuella Armwood, Miss Rosa Best, Miss 
canee: Bries, Mr. Reuben Cherry, Miss Ophelia 


Cobb, Mr. Solomon Elliott, Miss Helen 
Mrs. Effie Boney Hare, Miss Lettie Manlvy, 
Mary Sue Ward, Miss Alma V. Wyche, 
Juanita Jones Faison, Miss Georgia McKay, Miss 
Christine Outlaw, Mrs. Ida Peoples, Mrs. Emma 
W. Sasser, Miss Ruth D. McMillan. 


Hill, 
Miss 
Miss 


Fremont School 


Miss Annis Chipley, Miss Thelma B i 
Mabel Hill, Miss Elnora Kornegay, a tis 
Evans, Miss Irene Simms, Miss Ruth Ferdinand 
Miss Maggie Stephenson, Miss Bessie Perry, Miss 
Gladys Stinson, Miss Panzie Keene, N. A. Cheek. 


WILSON COUNTY 


Elm City Graded School 


Mrs. Mary B. Gaston, Mr. Robert Johnson, 
Mrs. Alice Battle, Miss Florence V. Branch, 
Miss Grace McNeil, Miss Ellen Cooper, Miss 


Goldie Parker, Miss Odell Whiteh<ad. 


S. H, Vick Elementary School 


Mr. Malcolm D. Williams, Mrs. Julia Evans 
Hunter, Mrs. E. Courtney Fitts, Mrs. Florence 
B. Whitley, Mrs. Addie D, Butterfield, Mrs. H. 
Delzelle Whitted Mrs. Cecelia Norwood, Mrs. 
Eva J. Coley, Mrs. Julia Harrell, Miss Elizabeth 
Brodie, Miss Ivery M. Langiey, Miss Florett J. 
Wilson. 

Stantonburg Street School 


Mrs. Eleanor P. Reid, Mrs. Willie Smith, Mrs. 
Georgia Wyche, Mrs. Margaret Hines, Mrs. 
Lucy Davis, Mrs. Tempsie Jones, Mrs. Sarah 
Goins, Mrs. Rosa Wright, Mrs. Marie Mitchner, 
Mrs. Lurear Zachary, Mrs. Annie L. Barnes, 
Miss Louise Cherry, Miss Martha Robertson, 
Miss Myrtle Lane, Miss Annie B. Daniels, Miss 
Elsworth Sadler. 


Wilson High School 


Mr. E. M. Barnes, Mr. J. M. Miller, Mr. A. A. 
Morrisey, Mr. S. G. Satchell, Miss Thelma 
Barnes, Miss Margaret E. Edwards, Miss Sallye 
M. Taylor, Miss Naomi Freeman, Miss Cora M. 


Washington, Miss Juanita Pope, Miss Jane E. 
Amos, Miss Marian Howard, Mrs. Flora C. 
Bethel, Mrs. Estella L. Shade, Mrs. Alice H. 


Jones, Mrs. Mary G. Harris, Mrs. Rosa Lee 
Williams, Mrs. Hazel M. Davis, Mrs. Annie M. 
Dupree, Mrs. Mamie E. Whitehead. 


Wilson County Group 


Mrs. Viola Knight, Miss Ruth Hooker, Mrs. 
Eleanor J. Hooker, Mrs. Christine Venters 
Smith, Mrs. Mary J. Lassiter, Miss Archie 
Fuller, Mrs. Bedford Savage Lucas. 

Woe. a. 


Forsith County 
Mrs. F. S. Wheeler. 
Nash County 
Miss Olive S. Harper. 
Franklin County 
Mr. O. A. Dunston, Mrs. Kathryn Purnell. 
Wayne County 
Ida Peoples. 
Johnston County 
Mrs. Laura King. 
Mecklenburg County 
Annette Mason, Phoebe Barnes. 
Edgecombe County 
Mrs. Viola McMillan. 
Sampson County 
Dorothy Hardison. 
Duplin County 
Hattie S. Grant. 
Cumberland County 
Alee Crawford. 
Craven County 


Mrs. 


Miss 


Mrs. 


Miss 


Miss Allie G. Sutton. 
Chowan County 
Mrs. Armelda Sharpe. 


Martin County 
s. C. A. Tyner. 
Pitt County 
. Elizabeth Kearney. 
Pasquotank County 
Mr. Robert Gordon. 
Wake County 
Mozelle Lane. 
Durham County 
Mr. Edgar Alston, Mrs. Emily G. Washington. 
New Hanover County 
Miss Margaret E. Greene. 


AT LARGE 


Mrs. 


Prof. Marcus Boulware, Dr. N. C. Newbold, 
Miss M. M. McIver, Rev. W. A. Cooper, Rev. 
H. L. Mitchell, Miss Jessie E. Guernsey, Mr. 
H. L. Trigg. 
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The North Carolina 
Negro Teachers Association 


IS THE 


Only Professional Teachers’ 
Organization in the State 
jor Negroes 


Its purposes are definite and achievable. 


It maintains a Placement Bureau for teachers which 
has in its files applications from more than one hundred 
teachers, and during the current year has placed a 
number of teachers in good schools. 


It recognizes as its first obligation the conservation 
of the youth of the State. 


It advocates equal salary for equal service to every 
teacher. 


It strives to be informing as to all educational move- 
ments worth while both in and out of the State. 


It seeks to be a vehicle of thought for the teachers who 
wish to give expression to progressive thinking. 


It seeks the loyal support of the six thousand Negro 
teachers in the State. It has the loyal support of more 


than half of the teachers. 


We want your support. Are you a member? 
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@9xHere is no beginning, but has an end, 
No life, but comes at last to death, 


$, No gathering of friends, but who must part, 
No welcome, but a long farewell must follow, 


No friendship sweet and clean, but in them 
comes the pain of severance; 





So let the curtain drop on this last act of ours--- 


“@is but the end which heralds a beginning. 


—OLD PLAY 











Published in January, March, May, and October, by the 


NORTH CAROLINA NEGRO TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Box 424, Raleigh, N. C. 


Entered as second-class matter January 15, 1930, at the post office at Raleigh, North Carolina, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Local Units Representing 100% Membership 


Schools registering 100 per cent in membership are here listed, though belonging in units that 


are not so registered. 


No doubt there are other units entitled to be placed here, but we only place those who have sv 
stated on the ROSTER SHEETS. We shall be glad to correct in the next issue any omissions. 


ALAMANCE COUNTY 
Alamance County Training School 
Jordan-Sellers School 
Graham School 
Mebane School 
Green Level School 


ANSON COUNTY 
Anson County Training School 


BEAUFORT COUNTY 
Washington City School Unit 
Pantego Colored High School 

BERTIE COUNTY 
Windsor Colored High School 
Bertie County Training School 
Kelford Elementary School 


BLADEN COUNTY 
Bladen County Unit 
Elizabethtown High School 


BUNCOMBE COUNTY 

Asheville City Unit 
BURKE COUNTY 

Olive Hill High School, Morganton 
CABARRUS COUNTY 


Logan High School, Concord 
Cabarrus County Unit 


CALDWELL COUNTY 
Freedman High School, Lenoir 


CARTERET COUNTY 
Beaufort City High School 
Morehead City High School 


CASWELL COUNTY 
Caswell County Unit 


CATAWBA COUNTY 
Ridgeview High School, Hickory 
Central High School, Newton 
Catawba County Unit 


CHATHAM COUNTY 
Chatham County Training School 
CHOWAN COUNTY 
Edenton City Schools 
CLEVELAND COUNTY 
Cleveland High School 
Douglass High School 


Davidson High School 
Cleveland County Unit 


CRAVEN COUNTY 
Craven County Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 
West St. High School, New Bern 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
Cumberland County Training 
School 
Southside Graded School 
E. E. Smith High School 
State Teachers College 
CURRITUCK COUNTY 
Snowden High School 
Currituck Elementary Schools 


DARE COUNTY 
Roanoke School, Manteo 


DAVIE COUNTY 

Davie County Schools 
DUPLIN COUNTY 

Duplin County Schools 
DURHAM COUNTY 

Lyon Park School 

J. A. Whitted School 

East Durham School 

Hickstown School 

Walltown School 

Pearson Elementary School 

Hillside Park School 

Durham County Unit 

N. C. College 
EDGECOMBE COUNTY 

Booker T. Washington School 

Lincoln School 

Annie W. Holland School 

Holly St. School 

South Rocky Mount School 

Tarboro City Schools 

Rural Elementary Schools 
FORSYTH COUNTY 

Forsyth County Unit 

Woodland Avenue School 

Fourteenth Street School 

Winston-Salem Teachers College 

Kimberly Park School 

Columbia Heights School 
GATES COUNTY 

Gates County Training School 
GASTON COUNTY 

Gastonia City Unit 

Cherryville Graded Schooi 

Bessemer City School 

Reid High School 

Gaston County Unit 
GRANVILLE COUNTY UNIT 

Mary Poiter School 

Granville County Unit 
GREENE COUNTY 

Green County Training School 

Green County Unit 
GUILFORD COUNTY 

Greensboro City Schools 

Palmer Memorial Institute 

William Penn High School, 

High Point 
Leonard St. School, High Point 
Fairview Elementary, High 
Point 


HALIFAX COUNTY 
White Oak School 
HARNETT COUNTY 
Shawtown High Schoel, 
Lillington 
Harnett County Unit 
HENDERSON COUNTY 
Sixth Avenue High School, 
Hendersonville 


HERTFORD COUNTY 
Ahoskie Graded School 
Waters Training School, Winton 
Hertford County Unit 


HOKE COUNTY 
Upchurch High School, Raeford 
Hoke County Unit 


IREDELL COUNTY 

Morningside High School, 

Statesville 

Iredell County Group 
JACKSON COUNTY 

Jackson County Unit, Sylva 
JOHNSTON COUNTY 

Johnston County Training School 

Richard B. Harrison School 

Princeton Graded School 

Short Journey School 
LEE COUNTY 

Lee County Teachers Association 
LENOIR COUNTY 

Kinston City Unit 
LINCOLN COUNTY 

Lincoln County Unit 
McDOWELL COUNTY 

McDowell County Unit 


MARTIN COUNTY 
Williamston High School 
MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
Alexander Street School 
Isabella Wyche School 
Second Ward High School 
Fairview Junior High School 
Myers Street School 
Morgan School 
Mecklenburg County Unit 


NASH COUNTY 
County Training School, Nashville 
Spring Hope Unit 
Middlesex Unit 
NEW HANOVER COUNTY 
Williston High School 
Williston Primary School 
Peabody School Unit 
New Hanover County Unit 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 
Seaboard High School 
Rich Square Institute 
Woodland School Unit 
Northampton County Unit 
ONSLOW COUNTY 
Georgetown High School 
Onslow County Unit 
ORANGE COUNTY 
Chapel Hill Unit 
Orange County Training School 
PAMLICO COUNTY 
Bayboro Unit 
PASQUOTANK COUNTY 
PENDER COUNTY 
Pender County Unit 
PERSON COUNTY 
Person County Training School, 
Roxboro 
Person County Unit 


(Continued on Page Three of Cover) 
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2 NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS RECORD 


Back-to-School Days 


By G. A. HALL 


Science Instructor at Winston-Salem Teachers College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


I N these days of mass educa- 
tion and back to school 
: movements, the following 

quotation, attributed to Dr. 
of Wesleyan University, Middle- 
ton, Connecticut, is worthy of 
serious consideration. 

“For hundreds of thousands to- 
day a high school training is large- 
ly a waste of time and a waste of 
public funds. We are so educa- 
tion-minded as a nation that we re- 
fuse to see that education may be a 
waste of time and not an asset to 
some of us.” ... 

With the reopening of schools 
and the return of miliions seeking 
to obtain a formal education, one 
wonders over the tragic serious- 
ness of the above indictment. Ac- 
cepting it as true, Why is this 
training designed and dedicated to 
preparing us for life such a fail- 
ure, in that it amounts to such a 
waste of time and funds for so 
many? Could the fault be entire- 
ly in the individual, in our educa- 
tional procedures or in both? Is 
it not true that this training is a 
waste of time and money to so 
large a number because they have 
found that it does not prepare 
them for real living? Wiil the 
changing trend and newer em- 
phasis—“Prepare for living, pre- 
pare for life” — find this indict- 
ment still true? Has not the de- 
pression with its problems served 
to emphasize the fact that formal 
training as was given was a waste 
of time, because it did not prepare 
us for real life situations? 

On the other hand, do not a 
large percentage of those of 
us who have spent some period of 
time learning, and were passed on 
out inte the world as graduates, 
also find that when we were put 
out into the world we were lost 
simply because we could not see 
the correlation between what we 
had to learn and what we had to 
do in life? Is not this due to the 
fact that in our training, emphasis 
was put on the wrong thing? For 
example, what difference does it 


make in the life of an individual 
whether animals have nematocysts 
or trichocysts? Does it not mean 
more to him to know that these 
animals have stinging cells for 
protectiun, rather than to learn a 
meaningless scientific term? Then, 


New Dormitory Formally Opened 
At Bennett College 


| IREENSBORO — Annie Mer- 
& ner Hall, the second dormi- 
Ft] tory given to Bennett Col- 


lege by Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
W. Pfeiffer of New York City, was 
formally opened when Mrs. Julius 
W. Cone, chairman of the Build- 
ings and Grounds Committee of 
the Board of Trustees, tradition- 
ally lighted the first fire in the 
spacious, yet beautifully appointed 
living room at the behest of Miss 
Desretta Devreaux, a sophomore. 
President David D. Jones then in- 
troduced Miss Ophelia Bowe, a 
graduate of Bennett College, direc- 
tor of the new dormitory, and 
guests were invited to inspect the 
other rooms of the building. 

Prior to the opening of the 
building, a short program was held 
in the Henry Pfeiffer Science Hall, 
honoring Mrs. Julius W. Cone, 
chairman of the Buildings and 
Grounds Committee. Adhering to 
the general theme, “Influence of 
Campus Life Upon Students,” Rev. 
H. C. Miller, pastor of the St. 
James Presbyterian Church of 
Greensboro, spoke from the point 
of view of a parent; Miss Nell 
Artis, a teacher in the Dudley 
High School of this city, spoke 
from the point of view of a Ben- 
nett graduate; Prof. O. R. Pope, 
principal of the Booker T. Wash- 
ington High School of Rocky 
Mount, spoke from an educator’s 
point of view; Dr. Flemmie P. 
Kittrell, dean of students at Ben- 
nett, linked the service which Mrs. 
Cone had rendered with the every- 
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could not this period of | jrma 
training be such a waste 0: time 
and money because of ou em. | 
phasis on matters not s\ jm. 
portant in order to live? Sh.ill we 
continue this waste? Of < durse 
not! Then, let us try to r move 
our part of the cause and let’ | 
educate for living, efficient. jp. | 
tegrated iives. Let us educite ty | 
meet life’s problems. After ill, js 
not that the sole purpose behind | 
these years of training? It a! 
educate for life. | 


day life of the students and Miss 
Jacqueline Myles, chairman of the 
house committee of the Annie Mer- 
ner Hall, presented the honor 
guest with flowers from the stu- 
dent body. 

The college choir, directed bj 
Dr. R. Nathaniel Dett, sang sev- 
eral numbers, most of which being 
the compositions of the director. 

Annie Merner Hall, named for 
Mrs. Pfeiffer, now makes possible 
a dormitory on the Bennett cam- 
pus for each class, the sophomores 
being fortunate in having the 
privilege of occupying this new 
building. Robert E. Jones Hal! 
will be exclusively for freshmen: 
Kent Hall for the juniors and 
Pfeiffer Hall for the senior class. 

Each dormitory is directed by @ 
graduate of Bennett College, the 
announced policy being to use 
Bennett College graduates as dor- 
mitory directors because of thei! 
understanding and appreciation of 
the ideals upon which the school is 
operated. 

The addition to Annie Merner 
Hall to the college buildings com- 
pletes a rather unusual buil:ling 
program which has been carrie! 00 
at the college in the last few yvars 
at a cost of more than a half mil- 
lion dollars. Two dormitories for 
women, a science hall, a hea int 
plant and laundry, a small ¢°m- 
nasium, two faculty cottages, in 
the remodelling of four cot! se 
for faculty use have engaged the 
attention of the trustees and th 
administration. 
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Consolidation, Transportation, Adequate 
High School Facilities 


Problems Confronting the Negro Schools In North Carolina 


Delivered at the Supervisors’ Conference, under direc 


N the matter of public 
I thought and attitudes 
in North Carolina with 
& || regard to education, the 
5 year of our Lord, nine- 
(a0) || teen hundredand 
thirty-seven presents a 
vastly different picture from that 
of one hundred years ago. For it 
was in the year 1837 that the 
legislature of North Carolina defi- 
nitely refused to establish a pub- 
lic school system while, according 
to the most recent figures on pub- 
lic education in North Carolina— 
figures for 1936, this same State, 
for the year just past, spent the 
substantial amount of $23,400,000 
for the education of its boys and 
girls. Comparisons, of course, 
often fail to reveal the true pic- 
ture. For instance, notwithstand- 
ing this apparently huge amount 
expended for public school educa- 
tion in North Carolina our fair 
State still spends $46.25 less per 
pupil for the year than the aver- 
age for the nation. This compari- 
son does show, however, that the 
educational thought and attitudes 
in North Carolina have undergone 
changes that were almost incon- 
ceivable by those of two genera- 
tions ago. What is true with this 
question from a general point of 
view is equally true with reference 
to certain specific aspects; and, in 
many cases, the situation is even 
more encouraging. This compari- 
son further shows that, taken over 
a period, the educational thought 
in North Carolina has persistently 
and consistently looked forward. 
Our problems for immediate 
consideration are the problems of 
consolidation, transportation and 
adequate high school facilities. A 
study of the record shows that 
these problems have constituted a 
Cecidedly live issue in North Caro- 
Ina over the past several years. 


Address by R. IRVING BOONE 


For we find that heading the list 
of the eight problems presented to 
former Governor Ehringhaus in 
1934 by a steering committee of 
the North Carolina Negro Teach- 
ers Association and a representa- 
tive of the Department of Educa- 
tion are the two problems; name- 
ly: (1) consolidation and trans- 
portation; (2) standard high 
school facilities. The following 
significant statement is taken from 
a report of this committee. 

“We realize that these problems 
cannot be solved by waving a 
magic wand. We believe, how- 
ever, that scientific study will 
furnish the facts as a basis on 
which intelligent plans can be 
formulated for their adequate 
solution in a reasonable length of 
time by the logical succession of 
objectives and approximate time 
for their attainment.” 

Without doubt this committee 
struck the keynote when it ob- 
served that these problems cannot 
be solved by the mere waving of 
a magic wand. These, in truth, 
are concrete problems and can be 
solved only by recognizing them 
as such and by approaching them 
in an intelligent and_ scientific 
manner. 

Thanks to the wisdom, vision 
and ingenuity of our State De- 
partment of Education, Division of 
Negro Education and many of the 
local administrative units, the 
present picture as regards these 
problems of consolidation, trans- 
portation and high school facilities 
is, at least, encouraging. There 
are hopeful signs on the horizon. 
Among the intelligent minds of 
the State—and there is an increas- 
ing number. These problems — I 
mean the problems of consolida- 
tion, transportation and facilities, 
for Negro children are no longer 
viewed lightly or with a passing 


‘ion State Department of Education, at Fayetteville. 


gesture; but are conceived of as 
being of immediate and mo- 
mentous concern to the State as a 
whole. The record shows that 
there have been notable strides 
along the line of recognizing and 
handling these problems during 
the last few years. Taking the 
matter of transportation, the rec- 
ord shows that during the school. 
year 1936-’37 there was a tctal of 
18,642 Negro children, with a 
range from seven in Madison 
County to 1,819 in Johnston Coun- 
ty, transported to and from the 
North Carolina public schools. 

But, as we face the facts square- 
ly, we are forced to the conclusion 
that the matters of consolidation, 
transportation and adequate high 
school facilities for Negro chil- 
dren are still problems—problems 
in the real sense of the world. The 
immediate and pertinent question 
is: By what approach or ap- 
proaches shall we solve these prob- 
lems? 

I have certain definite convic- 
tions in this connection. In the 
first place, we must gather, as- 
semble and present the facts just 
as they are. It will be worth our 
while and constitute a definite con- 
tribution in the solution of these 
problems if we as teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors in the several 
school systems would embrace the 
responsibility of making a sys- 
tematic survey of the actual con- 
ditions. Take the matter of trans- 
portation. We need to acquaint 
ourselves and be in position to ac- 
quaint others as to the number of 
Negro children who are still de- 
nied the opportunity of an educa- 
tion because of the fact of their 
not having the benefit of the 
facilities of transportation. It is 
well and good for us to be able to 
quote the number of children in 
our counties who are being trans- 
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ported to and from school; but, in 
my opinion, and in order to be 
able to appreciate more fully the 
gravity of this problem, it is far 
more important that we have 
FACTS and FIGURES as to the 
pupils who ARE NOT being trans- 
ported; and, because of which fact 
are still living in the unhappy yes- 
terday, in so far as educational ad- 
vantages are concerned. 


In the second place, we must en- 
deavor to enlighten the public 
mind. I submit that the business 
of educating the boys and girls is 
but a small part of our job. There 
must be increased emphasis on the 
proper education of the adult 
minds of our communities. Many 
school communities are dreadfully 
lacking in the matter of school 
_ facilities because of the fact that 
the parents in such communities 
have not been educated to the 
point to desire educational ad- 
vantages for their children. They, 
themselves, as adults, have not yet 
been convinced of the need and ad- 
vantage of education facilities; 
hence their lethargy. 

In the third place, the FACTS, 
without varnish, should be proper- 
ly presented to the proper local 
authorities. If for instance there 
are twenty or thirty—or what- 
ever the number—boys and girls 
‘in a given community, who, be- 
cause of the fact that they do not 
have the benefit of transportation, 
are denied a high school education; 
or, if for instance, in a given area, 
the land is dotted with dilapidated 
one-teacher schools; or, if, for in- 
stance at a given school, there is 
a complete dearth of facilities — 
FACTS dealing with such matters 
should be carefully compiled and 
promptly submitted to the county 
board of commissioners and the 
local board of education by a com- 
mittee of reputable and intelligent 
Negroes of the given community. 
And let such a committee under- 
stand that it “must not be weary 
in well-doing.” If the first, the 
second, the third, the fourth effort 
fail, let them know that they must 
NOT give up. Presently, the 
heart of one of the members of 
the board will be touched; and, 
this one member may become the 
“leaven for the whole loaf” — he 
may “save the day.” 


Finally, I submit that our own 
people—the Negro citizens of our 
several communities must not 
overlook the fact that they, too, 
should still be willing to “do some- 
thing for themselves along the 
line of the solution of these prob- 
lems.” I am of the conviction that 
sometimes we have depended en- 
tirely too much on “other sources.” 
It is true that we are perfectly 
within our rights to expect a fair 
and equitable distribution of pub- 
lic funds. We are children of the 
State—loyal and faithful citizens 
of this commonwealth, and as 
such, we are rightful beneficiaries 
in all particulars. But, we must 
also remember that we have a 
peculiar responsibility in this 
whole matter. A few years ago, 
through the inspiration of the 
immortal Julius Rosenwald, thou- 
sands of Negroes throughout the 
State of North Carolina and the 
South, were awakened to the sig- 
nificant fact that some “construc- 
tive effort and action” on their 
own part, would, in turn, inspire 
constructive action and assistance 
on the part of others. What was 
the result? Let history answer— 
the building of 5,357 individual 
school houses in 883 counties in 
fifteen Southern States—813 of 
these being in our own State, 
North Carolina. To me the sig- 
nificant fact here is that of the 
$28,000,000 in this Rosenwald 
school building program, the 
amount of $1,000,000 in round 
numbers was given by white 
friends of the South and the 
amount of $18,000,000, in round 
numbers, was contributed from 
public funds. I am of the firm 
conviction that this giving on the 
part of these Southern white 
friends and this appropriation 
from public funds were inspired 
not so much by the generous gifts 
of the great and philanthropic 
Rosenwald as it was by the con- 
tributions, in the total amount of 
over $4,000,000, given by the 
Negroes, themselves. The point 
I wish to make is that some initia- 
tive effort and constructive action 
on our own part in this whole 
matter of improving our school 
facilities, whether in the case of 
transportation or other school 
facilities will inspire the good will, 
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coéperation and action on the 
of others. And _ through 
effort, we shall be twice ble. .ed: 
We shall receive additional e ica. 
tional advantages; we shall d vel. 
op an abiding appreciation fo: the 
benefits received. 
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THE CASE WITH RICHMON)) 
COUNTY: 


1. Consolidation: We havea 
total of nineteen schools for Ne- 
groes in Richmond County. Eley- 
en of these schools have three or 
more teachers; six of these schoois 
have four or more teachers; four 
of these schools have five or more 
teachers. We have three one. 
teacher schools. Two years ago, 
we had six one-teacher schools — 
three of such schools having been 
consolidated with larger school 
units within this period. We have 
four high schools for Negroes in 
Richmond County, with a com 
bined enrollment of 1,700 pupils 
and a total high school enrollment 
of 580. Three of these four high 
schools are State-accredited insti- 
tutions. Our high schools offer a 
diversified program of study. For 
instance, at Hamlet, aside from the 
regular courses, courses are 
offered in woodwork and home 
economics; at Ellerbe, aside from 
the regular courses, a course is 
offered in vocational agriculture; 
at Rockingham, aside from the 
regular courses, instruction is 
offered in the following courses: 
bricklaying, cement-finishing, plas- 
tering, painting, woodwork, home 
economics. 

2. Transportation: Two years 
ago there were no buses for the 
transportation of Negro children 
in Richmond County. Today Rich- 
mond County operates five buses 
for the transportation of Negro 
children — three of these buses 
make two trips daily. A total of 
368 children are transported daily 
by these buses—an average of 
forty-six a load. Transportation 
for Negro children in Richmon¢ 
County was begun as a result of 
one community’s efforts through 
funds raised by Negroes then 
selves, underwriting the expense 
for transporting forty children 
and from school one whole ye! 
The following year not only the 
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Sex Education In the Schools 


Head Department of Natural Sciences, 


T is generally conceded 
] that the purpose of edu- 
cation is to fit one to 


@ |, live an abundant life. 
Sj || And in order to be cer- 
(%9) || tain that everyone has 


a chance to get the min- 
imum amount, America has made 
education free from the beginners’ 
course through high school. It has 
included in the curriculum of its 
schools courses that develop the 
minds of the children, their hands, 
and the qualities of good citizen- 
ship. But it has consciously left 
out of the curriculum information 
on, the beginning of life itself—sex 
and the closely related subjects. 

While I do not go as far as the 
great Vienna psychologist, Dr. Sig- 
mund Freud, in a statement of the 
place of sex, I do say, however, 
that it plays a most important rdle 
in everyone’s life. This rdle may 
be for better or for worse, depend- 
ing upon the manner in which it is 
played. And the manner in which 
it is played is very largely deter- 
mined by the following: (1) from 
whom the individual received his 
information; and (2) how it was 
presented to him. In order to be 
reasonably sure that the child gets 
his information from a reliable 
source, presented in the proper 
manner, I hold that the schools 
should give instruction in sex just 
as they already give it in home- 
making. My belief that the schools 
rather than the home constitute 
the proper place for sex education 
has been brought about by the two 
following observations: (1) an un- 
usually large number of parents 
know practically nothing about sex, 
doing whatever they do by a hit-or- 
miss method, and of course they 
would be unable to teach; (2) many 
of the people who do know enough 
to teach their children are too 
| prudish to do it. 
| Sex education, to be complete, 
‘Should include instruction in the 
‘beginning of life, the proper care of 
the venital organs, including the 
Special information peculiar to the 


By THOMAs B. SMITH 


two sexes, the proper sex attitude, 
and the prevention of venereal dis- 
eases. When either one of the last 
three is improperly understood, the 
child quite often meets with some 
misfortune that leaves a lifelong 
blemish on him. Yet most of this 
could be prevented by proper edu- 
cation. 

Instruction in the beginning of 
life should be given every child be- 
cause it is one of the most inter- 
esting and important processes of 
life. It is something that sooner 
or later intrigues every child and 
sends him running to his parents 
asking from where he or the baby 
came. Also, just as the more one 
knows about the life story of the 
rose, the better rose he is able to 
produce, similarly, the more one 
knows about the beginning of hu- 
man life the better fitted he will be 
for doing his duty along this line. 

Instruction in the proper care of 
the genital organs should impress 
upon the minds of children the ab- 
solute necessity of permitting such 
organs to develop spontaneously 
and without self-cultivation. Clean- 
liness should be stressed here, also. 

Instruction in the proper sex at- 
titude should result in giving the 
child a wholesome viewpoint on sex 
and sex relations. The teacher 
should drive home the fact that the 
entire world has practiced marriage 
and varying degrees of family re- 
sponsibility down through the ages, 
because it found this method far 
more acceptable than irresponsible 
and indiscriminate mating. Fur- 
thermore, the child should be ma- 
neuvered into appreciating the fact 
that the most advanced countries 
of the world are the ones that put 
a premium upon monogamy. Also, 
it should be understood that sex 
relations are merely a means to an 
end—that man shall not pass from 
the face of the earth—and not an 
end in themselves. 

In giving instructions in the pre- 
vention of venereal diseases, the 
teacher will come up against a 
stone wall of misconceptions and 
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false practices. But the proper in- 
formation must be put over in such 
a way that the child will not only 
understand, but will set himself to 
follow it. This is a big order for a 
teacher, but, considering the fact 
that we Americans have outdone 
the ostrich in hiding from the facts 
while nearly fourteen per cent of 
the population su‘fers from some 
form of venereal disease, it is not 
too much to pay, whatever the 
price. 

Venereal diseases, which include 
the more prevalent and commonly 
known ones such as chancroid, 
granuloma inguinale, and lympho- 
granuloma inguinale, are responsi- 
ble for more illness and wretched- 
ness in America than any other dis- 
ease. And the manner in which 
they are almost always transmit- 
ted makes it possible for the inno- 
cent, such as the unsuspecting wife 
or husband and the blameless child, 
to suffer, also. Yet we have those 
who say, Do not mention such 
things, while the cancer slowly but 
surely eats into our nation from the 
children up to adulthood. They 
constitute a modern Nero fiddling 
while Rome burns. But my firm 
conviction, and I trust yours, too, is 
that this cancer must be checked 
by teaching where it will do the 
most good—the child. 

In many talks on the need of sex 
education in the schools, many peo- 
ple have said to me that there is no 
need to teach such in the schools 
because the children learn it soon 
enough. This haphazard method is 
just the thing that should be avoid- 
ed. In his “Problems and Princi- 
ples of Sex Education,” Dr. M. J. 
Exner gives some most illuminat- 
ing information on the boyhood sex 
experiences of 948 college men 
whom he studied. Ninety-one and 
five-tenths per cent of the men re- 
ceived their first sex impressions 
from unwholesome sources and at 
the average age of 9.6 years. Sev- 
enty-nine per cent of them stated 
that the general effect of this 
knowledge was bad. Ninety-four 
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and five-tenths per cent had also 
received some sex instruction from 
parents, teachers, pamphlets, lec- 
tures, and other wholesome sources 
at the average age of 15.6 years. 
In answer to the question, “Please 
give fully your opinion regarding 
the influence of this instruction on 
your life,” only 1.2 per cent said 
that it was bad. 

I shall not detract from those 
findings by commenting upon them, 
for there is nothing that I could 
say that would drive home the gen- 
eral theme of this talk better than 
they. 

One of the most apparent results 
of the failure to educate children 
about sex functions is the needless 
worry and suffering among thou- 
sands of them over such normal 
processes as nocturnal emissions 
and menstruation. The business of 
quack doctors and patent medicine 
is largely built on this youthful ig- 
norance. 

Now let us come to the sex edu- 
cation. To eliminate all the sex 
evils that threaten us and to build 
up a system of sex education that 
will help produce the manhood and 
womanhood we desire, is an ex- 
tremely difficult task. Although 
the most important facts concern- 
ing the hygiene of sex can be given 
in a single interview with a boy or 
girl at the age of 13 or 14, the sub- 
ject as a whole is much broader. 
Therefore, to be thorough it must 
be taught from early childhood to 
mature adulthood. And this re- 
quires the codperation of homes, 
churches, schools, press, clubs, and 
societies. 

Turning to Dr. Exner’s study 
again, his 948 men almost unani- 
mously stated that their parents 
fell down on the job of instruction. 
Hence, the teacher that gives the 
instruction must do an exception- 
ally good job. 

Who should teach the children? 
Certainly not all teachers, for every 
teacher is not fitted to engage in 
direct sex teaching. This task is 
for a few teachers only, and a few 
subjects only. These teachers must 
satisfactorily meet many require- 
ments. They must have an accu- 
rate ad scientific knowledge of the 
facts of sex and a thorough under- 
standing of the method of teaching 
them, which takes into considera- 


tion the natural inhibitions of the 
child. There are personal require- 
ments for the teacher, also. These 
teachers must have a wholesome 
attitude toward sex. They must 
not be soured or pessimistic 
through personal misfortunes in 
love or marriage, nor should they 
be half-baked persons who delight 
in putting the scarchlight on the 
abnormal and pathological aspects 
of sex. The teacher who approach- 
es it with a flippant attitude and 
the one with ultra-modern ideas 
bordering on free love are not to be 
tolerated. 

Since sex is not a separate part 
of life and health, it should not be 
taught as a separate course. Then, 
too, the teacher must ever be on 
guard not to arouse an exploratory 
interest in the child, for it is as 
undesirable in sex matters as it is 
desirable in other subjects. We al- 
ready teach biology in our schools; 
hence, my suggestion is that sex 
education be tied up with it. In 
teaching cell division and repro- 
duction in lower animals, we could 





I Would Become 


a Teacher 





I would become a teacher just to 
let 

My dreams come true: To help 
someone to find 

His place, to satisfy some starv- 
ing mind 

That’s reaching out the shining 
fruit to get, 

Incite in him a noble vision, yet 

Instill within him humbleness 
divine, 

To gently lead him past the snares 
unkind 

Into a realm by no foul thought 
beset. ' 

I must be patient, calm and free 
and clean, 

Must walk with high and low, nor 
lose my aim; 

Counselor, friend to all in need 


who hath 

No refuge, I must be. To keep my 
dream 

When all about me lie both praise 
and blame, 


I need Him lest I stumble in the 
path.—Elsie Dilley. 


January 193s 
very easily include reproducti , jp 
man and the care of the ge ita] 
organs without breaking the on. 
tinuity of the unit. When we s) udy 
the units on prevention of dis ase 
we could very appropriately inc ude 
venereal diseases. And instruc ion 
in the proper sex attitude may be 
well put over in tne unit on the 
family in the sociology text-book. 

Here again, however, is another 
problem, for unfortunately the vast 
majority of authors have left such 
information out of the text-books, 
Consequently, the teacher must 
supply it by writing a supplement 
to the particular unit that fits into 
the general scheme of the book. 
This can and should be done until 
such times when prudish state 
boards will put their stamp of ap- 
proval on books that include the 
information. 

Another suggestion is that, be- 
fore any teacher undertakes to give 
instruction in sex education, he 
should seek to get sufficient know!- 
edge from such organizations as 
the U. S. Public Health Service, 
the State Board of Health, from his 
local physician, and from any avail- 
able books on the subject. Then he 
should study these until mastered 
If he meets the personal require- 
ments laid down in this talk, he 
may then proceed to teach. 


Consolidation, Transportation, 
Adequate High School Facilities 


(Continved from Page 4) 


obligation of securing a bus for 
this particular community was 
taken over by the county, but four 
additional buses were added. I am 
pleased to say that all the while. 
our local superintendent of schools 
and local board of education have 
shown a vital interest and _ fine 
spirit in the whole matter. 

I come back to my original 
statement: the problems of con- 
solidation, transportation and 
adequate high school facilities 
for Negroes constitute REAL 
problems and, as such, require 4 
realistic, a practical, a sane, a 
thoughtful, an intelligent and a 
scientific approach, if we hope fr 
a Satisfactory solution. And this 
whole matter constitutes a defin't« 
CHALLENGE from which NONE 
of us can ESCAPE! 
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Building Vocabulary In Primary Grades 


By ALASKA M. MONTGOMERY 


Pearson Elementary School, Durham, North Carolina 


OCABULARY building 

YG is so closely related to 

a/ it is impossible to sep- 

arate the two, because 

language arts includes 

spelling, and handwiriting, all sub- 

jects having to do with ways of 

communicating thought, which 

without a broad, meaningful vo- 
cabulary. 

THE NEED OF VOCABULARY 

Today, the language arts is re- 
garded as one of the most, if not 
the most, important branch of in- 
It is the medium of communica- 
tion in all branches of culture in 
the individual and in the commu- 
language. 

John Dewey has said that lan- 
guage has three primary func- 
others, to enable us to enter into 
social intercourse, and as a vehicle 
of thought. He also states that we 
for children that they will speak 
from having something to say 
rather than from having to say 
then it is our duty to provide a 
series of educative, meaningful ex- 
periences within the capacity of 
background and develop in them 
the desire and ability to express 
their ideas or to relate their expe- 
ing, and forceful manner. 

We should remember that chil- 
dren can neither interpret, appre- 


the language arts that 
I 
Us’ 
language, reading, 
would be practically impossible 
BUILDING 
struction in the elementary school. 
nity. All social life depends upon 
tions: to influence the activities of 
should build such a background 
something. If we are to do this, 
our pupils that will enrich their 
riences in a clear, direct, interest- 
ciate, nor express what they have 


| Never seen, heard, or come in con- 


tact with, and that growth in vo- 
cabulary corresponds with scope in 
experience. Our problem is to 
seize the experience while it is vi- 
tal to the child and to arrange for 
expression which is sincere and 
valuable. 


As the child’s experiences in- 
crease, he finds need for a larger 
vocabulary. A broad, meaningful 
vocabulary, therefore, becomes an 
aid to clear thinking, to adequate 
self-expression, and to joyous com- 
panionship. 

Increase in vocabulary depends 
upon situations demanding speech. 
Therefore, in the primary grades 
the emphasis should be placed upon 
oral language. We speak far more 
than we write, and we are judged 
constantly by the oral English 
which we use. The better one’s 
speech, the better one’s written 
work. One of the best ways of 
building vocabulary is through 
dramatization. This aids in order- 
ly thinking, judgment, selection of 
ideas, a certain amount of memori- 
zation and originality of expres- 
sion. Here group work is excel- 
lently promoted through varying 
interests of the class, literature is 
interpreted and more keenly ap- 
preciated, and the shy child is 
brought into active contact with 
the others and gradually helped to 
share the responsibilities and es- 
tablishes free spontaneous speech 
contacts. Opportunities should be 
given for individuality in choice 
topics and in manner of expres- 
sion, and constant encouragement 
given children to discard the com- 
monplace and to accept original 
thought or expression. 

The out-of-school use of the lan- 
guage arts depends upon a close 
relationship of school situations to 
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Boys flying kites haul in their 
white-winged birds 

You can’t do that when you are 
flying words. 

Careful with fire is good advice 
you know; 

Careful with words is ten times 
doubly so. 

Thoughts unexpressed may some- 
times fall back dead; 

But God can’t kill them when 
they’re said. 


the child’s interests and life out- 
side the school, and upon our open- 
ing the child’s eyes to the out-of- 
school applications of the class- 
work. Genuine life situations are 
found to lead to definite language 
work. 


In many school rooms there is 
no separate period for language, 
so rich is the opportunity for es- 
sential training in connection with 
units of work. Whatever the ac- 
tivity or unit of work upon which 
the class is engaged, language is 
relied upon for its interpretation. 
New experiences call for a new vo- 
cabulary ; new associations present 
new language patterns. Language 
growth is therefore large and 
rapid. Recognition of this growth 
will help teachers to a_ sensible 
viewpoint in regard to many 
problems. 

A few undesirable language pat- 
terns may be habitual when the 
child enters school. Many of these 
have been acquired because of in- 
adequate standards in the home 
and in the neighborhood; some in- 
dicate lack of experience. The 
child who says “seen” and “done” 
for “saw’’ and “did” is probably 
following the pattern which he has 
heard. 

We often cramp children by try- 
ing to correct their errors of 
speech, when with wholesome 
school experiences some of these 
will naturally disappear. If they 
do not, we can make the correction 
in a natural voice so as not to em- 
barrass the speaker. The teacher 
should not let these errors over- 
whelm her. The teacher whose 
children are free and spontaneous 
in using language, who is herself 
wide awake to language situations, 
and who is supplying their grow- 
ing needs, may be well satisfied. 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES IN CON- 
NECTION WITH BUILDING 
VOCABULARY 


1. ConveRSATION — About real experi- 
ences, home life, father’s work, mother’s 
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work, the child’s work, his pets, parties, 
other amusements. community life, the 
workers of the community, taking trips 
to see the work of these people, plans 
for special days such as Hallowe'en, 
Christmas, preparing for the circus, eval- 
uation of work done, current topics, ex- 
hibits, etc. 

2. NaturE Stupy—Fall vegetables and 
flowers, harvesting, weather conditions, 
animals, birds, trees, seeds, frost, birds’ 
migration, butterflies and caterpillars, 
frogs and tadpoles, the thermometer, bal- 
ancing an aquarium. 

_3. Soctat Stupres — Study of other 
lands, the home life, climate, food, cloth- 
ing, animals, etc., as compared to life 
here. 

4. Stories AND DrAMATIZATION—Read- 
ing stories and poems to children to give 
them a background in different ways of 
expressing thought, and descriptions. 
Children reading and dramatizing stories 
and poems as an aid to orderly thinking, 
judgment, selection of ideas, and origi- 
nality of expression. 

5. Prcrures—Pictures appeal to every 
child and call forth happy expressions of 
admiration and opinion. Children should 
become familiar with some pictures of 
the masters. Miscellaneous pictures, some 
collected from magazines and papers fur- 
nish excellent language work. They 
should be selected with care so that they 
have a childlike appeal, that the coloring 
is. artistic, and that they are free from 
vulgar elements. Children will enjoy 
making stories to go with the pictures; 
they will also like to compose rimes, 
poems, and jingles about them. 

-6. BuLtetrn Boarps, news sheets, class 
collections, class announcements, and in- 
vitations are other ways of having chil- 
dren express themselves. All these call 
for planning and expression of ideas. 


SOME OBJECTIVES FOR VOCABU- 
LARY BUILDING 


1. To realize the fact that words have 
meaning. 

2. To know the meaning of words with- 
in experience. 

3. To feel the necessity for clear oral 
expression. 

2. To satisfy the child’s need for writ- 
ing as a means of communication. 

5. To arouse in pupils an interest in, 
and an understanding of, specific experi- 
ences which they meet daily. 

6. Ability to sense chronological se- 
quence of happenings. 

7. To give pupils an increasingly ade- 
quate vocabulary. 

8. To acquire the mechanics of lan- 
guage, oral and written, that function in 
expressing the ideas and needs of the 
child. 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
WHICH UNDERLIE VOCABULARY 
BUILDING 

1. Develop vocabulary in the school- 
room through natural situations. 

2. Choose interesting subject matter 
which will stimulate the child to express 
himself effectively. 


3. Stimulate the desire tc speak cor- 
rectly, clearly, and interestingly by tact- 
ful criticism. 

4. Lead children to desire to use good 
oral and written English by utilizing sit- 
uations which call for its use. 

5. After the child has expressed him- 
self in his own way raise his standards 
by the use of good models. 

6. Aim toward steady, continuous 
growth in power. 


It is necessary that we always 
bear in mind the fact that the 
child’s world is one of action and 
that he is not likely to use skills 
that cannot be incorporated readi- 
ly into his activities. Language 
skills that surround making, build- 
ing, collecting, or playing are most 
likely to be used. 

The child’s world is primarily a 
contact world, bound closely in 
time and place to the things which 
he can see and hear. If this is 
kept in mind, the teacher may be 
well satisfied with the results ob- 
tained in interesting the vocabu- 
lary of her pupils. 
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Public School 
Bloomington, Ill. 


® If some people are not really 
as foolish as they look, they have 
a great deal to be thankful for. 


® Our vice organizations in 
Charlotte disclaim the fact that 
the vice wave is due to the pinch- 
ing of want. They claim, toe the 
contrary, that it is due to the want 
of pinching. 
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An Always Golden Rule 


Editor of The Times-Dispatch: 


Sir, I would like to call attent: in 
to a few more truths which «re 
not generally known perhaps. Tne 
Golden Rule is practically the saixe 
in all of the great world religions, 
as follows: 

Hindu—“The true rule of life is 
to guard and do by the things of 
cthers as they do by their own.” 

Buddhist—“One should seek for 
others the happiness one desires 
for oneself.” 

Zoroastrian—“Do as you would 
be done by.” 

Confucian—“What you do not 
wish done to yourself, do not unio 
others.” 

Mohammedan—‘“Let none of 
you treat your brother in a way 
he himself would dislike to be 
treated.” 

Jewish—“Whatever you do not 
wish your neighbor to do to you, 
do not unto him.” 

Christian—‘“All things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so to them.” 





Have You Ever Noticed? 


@ When the other fellow acts 
that way, he is “ugly”; when you 
do, it’s “nerves.” 

When the other fellow is set in 
his way, he’s “obstinate”; when 
you are, it is just “firmness.” 

When the other fellow doesn’t 
like your friend, he’s “prejudiced”; 
when you don’t like him you are 
simply showing you are a good 
judge of human nature. 

When the other fellow tries to 
treat someone especially well, he’s 
“toadying,” when you try the 
same game, you are using “tact.” 

When the other fellow takes 
time to do things, he is “dead 
slow,” when you do it you are “de- 
liberate.” 

When the other fellow spends a 
lot, he is a “spendthrift,” when 
you do, you aie “generous.” 

When the other fellow picks 
flaws in things he’s “cranky”: 
when you do, you are “discrimi- 
nating.” 

When the other fellow is mild 
in his manners he is a “mush 0 
concession,” when you are, it is be 
ing “gracious.’”’ — Simpson » WM" 
mons. 
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eT parent-teacher movement 

4 is appreciated as bringing 
| into play the moral force of 
1,500,000 members in the United 
States, working voluntarily for 
the benefit of childhood. It is to 
be welcomed, first, because the 
schools are not in position to as- 
sume all the responsibility for the 
training of children. It is still one 
of the sacred obligations of the 
family, one of the cardinal duties 
of the parent, to provide a whole- 
some environment and _ prepare 
children properly to enter into the 
later duties of life. In the second 
place, it is to be welcomed as 
affecting a better understanding 
between parents and teachers as 
to the problems that childhood edu- 
cation involves, and as to the co- 
operative measures by which they 
may be solved. 

Mass production, through fac- 
tories and the use of labor-saving 
devices has produced profound 
changes not only in our economic 
life, but in our school and family 
life as well. It has modified our 
social institutions. Gradually the 
school has assumed many duties 
that formerly were regarded as be- 
longing to the home alone. Schools 
now feel it their duty, for example, 
lo care for the health of the chil- 
dren. What was once wholly a 
family responsibility, now, in va- 
nous phases, is regarded as a 
proper and necessary function of 
approved school administration. 
Further example is found in a 
greatly altered school curriculum. 
Reading, writing and arithmetic, 
wnee the sole concern of the 
hools, are supplemented by les- 
“ns in cooking, sewing, manual 
training, vocations, civics, and 
ither forms of activity formerly 
‘aught in the home. Character 
‘taining is felt, more keenly now 
an ever before, to be one of the 
“rdinal aims of public education. 
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The Parent-Teacher Association 
In Relation to the Schools 


By Henry J. Geruine 


in “School and Community” 


Not only have parents sur- 
rendered to the schools much of 
their educative function, but they 
have also placed on the public 
treasury many of the financial re- 
sponsibilities in earlier times re- 
garded as theirs. Free high schools 
exist today in almost every com- 
munity ; even free colleges are pro- 
vided. In our larger cities and 
even in smaller communities, par- 
ents are no longer obliged to buy 
books, pencils, and other supplies 
used by children in tie schools. 
Communities have come to regard 
it as the school’s obligation to pro- 
vide children with suitable lunches 
at low cost, in many instances even 
free of charge. Free transporta- 
tion is also given to children liv- 
ing long distances from the 
schools. All of these provisions are 
far removed from those made in 
pioneer school days, when chil- 
dren were required to walk miles 
to school, to pay for their books 
and supplies, and to see before 
them the elementary school un- 
capped by high and vocational edu- 
cation. 

This development has been a 
great and hopeful gain; it must 





* * 
@ In the end the success of every 
school is dependent upon the teach- 
er. Magnificent school structures, 

| splendidly equipped rooms, are but 
dead objects until illumined by his 
personality. Scant and _ barren 
rooms can be made to glow with 
his enthusiasm and gleam with his 
genius. All that surrounds him is 
but an environment of which he is 
the soul; the books to the children | 
are mere rubbish until their in- 
terpreter reveals their wonderful 
treasures. Ambition lies dormant 
in the young mind until some 
teacher fans the fires of aspira- 
tion and makes them flame with 
the hope of achievement.—-CLAUDE 


A. Swanson, Secretary of the Navy. 
| 


poe ee et 


in @ radio address given over Station KASD 


also be recognized, however, that 
it has been accompanied by 
marked loss in family solidarity, 
and by great increase in taxation 
sometimes unanticipated and fre- 
quently burdensome to bear. The 
latter is the business of a sound 
school administration constantly 
to consider; the former is the 
business of society to rectify. 
The parent-teachers association, in 
virtue of its membership and its 
purposes can, and we are per- 
suaded will, help to restore failing 
parents to a renewed conscious- 
ness of the responsibility, to an 
enlarged outlook upon their oppor- 
tunities, and to an intormed desire 
to collaborate with the schools for 
the benefit of their children and 
the advantage of the public. The 
parent-teacher association is in 
this way endowed to render a 
signal social service. 

The second great value of the 
parent-teacher association is to be 
found in the mutual understanding 
which it develops between parents 
and teachers. Parents can assist 
more intelligently when they un- 
derstand what the schools aim to 
accomplish. Likewise the teachers 
can codperate more. effectively 
when they know the purpose by 
which the parents are actuated and 
the conditions under which, in 
many instances they find them- 
selves obliged to live. A parent’s 
judgment of the school can never 
be better than his information 
concerning it. Sincere criticism 
is intended to be constructive, but 
often misses its mark. In unity 
of understanding and purpose is to 
be found the basis of intelligent 
and effective codperation. 

Every worthy teacher welcomes 
judgment and advice offered by an 
informed parent. Likewise every 
enlightened parent will welcome a 
frank report concerning the child’s 


intellectual progress and character 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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[ EDITORIALS 


The Way To a Happy New Year 


To leave the old with a burst of song, 

To recall the right and forget the wrong; 
To forget the thing that binds you fast 

To the vain regrets of the year that’s past ; 
To have the strength to let go your hold 

Of the not-worth-while of days grown old; 
To dare go forth with a purpose true 

To the unknown task of the world that’s new; 
To help your brother along the road 

To do his work and to lift his load; 

To add your gift to the world’s good cheer— 
Is to have and to give a Happy New Year. 


WELVE months have passed in which the world 

has grown in pride but not in wisdom. It has seen 
a King give up his throne—a year of speed, of con- 
fusion at home, and overseas. War in the Orient, with 
its ghastly tragedies. A year of strikes and unrest in 
our own land. The times are out of joint. But, yester- 
day we celebrated the birth of the Babe of Bethlehem. 
In the New Year let us not forget that flashing across 
the centuries the star that guided the Wise Men still 
hovers over little ones in need of all the tender sym- 
pathy and loving care poured out in that lowly man- 
ger. In the New Year many resolutions have been 
made and perhaps as many have already been broken. 


January, 1! 3s 


Dr. Darlington, in a New Year’s sermon in Fifth Ave. 
Church, New York City, gives us ten ‘Commandmen s’ 
for 1938. We shall be happier during the year if \e 
observe them. 

The New Year’s ten “commandments,” as suggested 
by Dr. Darlington, are: 


“1. Be less irascible; hoid your temper and treat 
others with kindness, consideration and courtesy. 

“2. Be honest, not only in deed but in word and 
thought. 

“3. Weigh every word before saying it; do not gos- 
sip, since a thoughtless word, act or deed may cause 
endless harm. 

“4. Guard against everything common, cheap or 
unclean. 

“5. Be active, not lazy. 

“6. Have God as the aim of your life and keep Him 
always before you, morning, noon and night. 

“T, Dedicate to God and His work at least 10 per 
cent not only of every dollar you receive, but of your 
time and talents. 

“8. Put jealousy aside and live in the spirit of un- 
derstanding and love. 

“9. Praise often and blame seldom. 

“10. Help other people, even enemies, at all times.” 


“If these ten points are conscientiously followed,” 
he said, “through the coming twelve months, when 
next New Year’s Day arrives you will find that your 
character has grown and that there is more credit and 
less debit in your spritual budget than there was the 
year before.” 

x—x 


About the Membership Rolls 


Some explanation is due the teachers who appear 
on the additional membership roll. ‘the Tyrrell Coun- 
ty group should have appeared in the October issue. 
‘The oversight occurred as the roll was made. ‘Lhe 
error was not detected until the issue was off the 
press. However, we forwarded the October issue. 
We thank these teachers for the fact that no com- 
plaint came from them. 

* x s 

In the case of Nash County; the list was sent out 
for correction because the list sent in from the North- 
eastern District had assigned some Wilson County 
teachers to the Nash list. The copy came back too 
late to get into the October issue. 

* e = 

In printing the names of the teachers of the Wil- 
liam Penn High School at High Point, a regrettable 
error occurred. In the list the names of the women 
teachers appeared first in order. Our assistant did 
not notice that the ditto ended with the name of Miss 
Clara Humphrey. We have no desire to change te 
gender of the fine group of men associated with Prif. 
S. E. Burford in this splendid school. Mr. J. F. 
Reid, Mr. C. E. Yokley, Mr. T. B. Smith, Mr. H. E. 
Thompson, and you too, Prof. Burford, have our p!0- 
found apology. We are all wise, you know, after te 
event. The error would not have been discovered »} 
us, but for the facetious remark of the principal «t 
our Piedmont meeting. 
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Professor J. A. McRae 


HE closing days of the old year witnessed the 

passing from the stage of service to humanity, a 
mai Who had given more than a quarter of a century 
to ‘the cause of education in North Carolina. The 
teachers of North Carolina mourn the sudden and 
untimely passing of Prof. J. A. McRae who for many 
years and, until his death, was the devoted and effi- 
cient principal of the Reidsville High School. 

His was indeed a brilliant career. Where the term 
of service is confined to one community and in one 
school, in a town where custom and local politics 
cause the ties of tenure to be extremely insecure, 
such a period of service as was given by Professor 
McRae is worthy of unusual emphasis. It is pleas- 
ing to reflect upon the life and work of a man who 
has stood large in his profession. If it is true that 
we are all hero worshippers, it is all the more neces- 
sary that our hero be good, honest, strong and loyal 
to lofty ideals. Not only in the community where he 
so long served, but in the State at large, his life pro- 
vides a guidance and a direction for the young men 
and women—so many of whom he sent out into the 
field of service. As a loyal member of the State 
Teachers Association he was a power in its direction 
and support. For a number of years he was the Sec- 
retary of the Association. At the time of his passing 
he was the secretary of the Piedmont District Teach- 
ers Association. In every fibre of his being he was 
the teacher. He dedicated his entire life to the cause 
of education. He was a trustee of Bennett College 
for Women at Greensboro. His special love for 
youth and his broad love for humanity were deep and 
strong. He lived an unimpeachable life as one who 
might well have said: 

When I am dead if men can say; 

He helped the world upon its way ;— 
He did his best, he played the man; 
His way was straight, his soul was clean, 
His feeling not unkind and mean; 

He loved his fellow men and tried 

To help them—I shall be content. 

Let’s cherish in memory this one of our number 
who has gone before us to a well-earned reward. 

rk __ 

Rockingham High School Inaugurates 

College Day As An Annual Feature 


ROF. R. IRVING BOONE, the principal of this 

school, has developed it into a live, progressive 
institution. 

The grounds have been greatly beautified with 
shrubbery and landscaping, an arched entrance to the 
grounds erected, and a second building erected with 
a fine auditorium. 

He has now added a new feature which once a 
year will bring to the plant the inspiration of visit- 
ing representatives from all the colleges in the State. 
College Day seeks to have representatives of the 
senior classes in all the State colleges gather for ac- 
tive participation in activities at the school as guests 
of the school. The objectives of College Day as set 
out by Principal Boone are three-fold: (1) To estab- 
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Miss Ola Glover Dies At Sedalia 


FTER eighteen years of faithful service as nurse 

and in other capacities, at Palmer Memorial In- 
stitute there passed from service this lovable and 
devoted woman. I use the word lovable advisedly— 
She was truly loved by all the students as nurse and 
advisor. The mass of flowers which covered her 
casket as she lay in State in the Alice Freeman 
Palmer Building gave mute, but feeling testimony 
to the love not only of the students at the school but 
the many whose lives she had touched before they 
were sent out. 

She took her training at Hampton in the wards of 
the Dixie Hospital. She served for some years in 
Virginia prior to her long service at Palmer. 

A native of Gainesville, Ga., her remains were ac- 
companied to her birthplace by the president of 
the institution, Dr. C. H. Brown and the dean of 
women, Miss Amy P. Bailey. 

She will be sadly missed at Palmer, but the mem- 
ory of her kind deeds and loving sympathy will long 
abide in the hearts of the pupils in and out of the 
school who felt and responded to her love. 

To her memory as a personal tribute to one whom 
we well knew, honored and loved we dedicate these 
well known lines: 

“I would be true for there are those who trust me, 

I would be pure for there are those who care; 

I would be strong for there is much to suffer; 
I would be brave for there is much to dare; 

I would be friend to all the poor and friendless, 
I would be giver and forget the gift; 

I would be humble for I know my weakness, 
I would look up and love and laugh and lift.” 

I think the sentiment herein expresses the life 
motto of the lovely life “we have loved and lost 
awhile.” 





lish a closer fellowship between the high schools and 
the colleges of the State; (2) To inspire members 
of the student body and further challenge their think- 
ing along lines of advance study; (3) To enable 
seniors in the high school to get a cross-section of 
the Negro colleges, thus aiding them in their own 
selections for their college work. 

It is desired that the representatives from the col- 
leges render a number on the general College Day 
program, the type of rendition to be determined wholly 
by the institution represented. There are no charges 
whatsoever for the stay of representatives. Meals 
and other accommodations are taken care of by the 
school. Letters have been received by Prof. Boone 
from most of the heads of the colleges and normal 
schools approving the idea and Sur erintendent Irwin 
and Dr. N. C. Newbold have approved the idea. The 
first Monday in May has been selected as a suitable 
day for this event. 

> & 

The additional names in the Wilson County list, in 
the membership roll, were erroneously assigned to 
Nash County. The delay in printing them was caused 
by our effort to adjust and correct the error. 
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Race Pride and Race Prejudice 


Purpose: To Help Alleviate Race Prejudice 


HE emotions, pride and 
prejudice are not pres- 
] ent in the infant; hence 
these are unnatural 


} veloped after infancy. 
That there are de- 
structive and constructive forms 
of other emotions, can also be said 
of pride. As we nurture the other 
constructive forms of emotions 
and weed out the destructive, so 
we should strive to weed out one 
deadly form of pride which too 
quickly pollutes all that is good 
therein. 

This deleterious form of pride 
to which I refer is race pride. 
Race pride within itself would do 
little harm except to relegate one 
to a racial sphere far more limited 
than nature ordained; however, 
and lamentably, the immediate 
and ultimate effect of pride in 
race is race prejudice. This re- 
sult is inevitable. Too much em- 
phasis in any one unit decreases 
appreciation for other unlike units 
(be it in animate or inaminate 
forms of life). The companion of 
unappreciation is misunderstand- 
ing. And these two — unappre- 
ciation and misunderstanding are 
embryonic prejudice! 

Into the minds of the dark com- 
plexioned child of America is im- 
bedded prejudice toward skins 
that are white. And from many 
evidences the white-skinned child 
is nurtured in prejudice for black 
skins; nevertheless this should not 
be so! Some one is responsible. 
Teacher, is it you? 

Sitting before a group of dark- 
ly-colored children, children who 
because of poor economical stand- 
ing are ill-clothed and fed; and 
who because of the long arm of 
heredity are still ill-educated, I 
too, have felt a driving inner urge 
to do, to say something to dis- 
solve the feeling of inferiority 
which poverty and mis-valuation 
of such factors as color have put 





By MILDRED JACQUELYN MARTIN 


upon these dark children. But 
thankful am I that I’ve not yet re- 
sorted to that popular dogma of 
developing an over-powering 
pride in them for things Negroid! 
For through some power beyond 
myself I realized the utter waste 
and dire danger that lay in raising 
this child aloft on race pride only 
to simultaneously lower him to 
greater depths with race pride’s 
Siamese twin, race prejudice! As 
long as we teach race pride, there 
will be race prejudice! As long as 
there is race prejudice there will 
be racial armament and ultimate- 
ly—tracial conflicts! 

But then what shall we teach? 
I’d say teach a love for humanity, 
regardless of race. This seems 
safe and sane. One might ask, 
“How is one to love a group who 
is unkindly disposed toward 
him? It will, truly, not be easy, 
but there lies the crucial need for 
our steady and earnest help. This 
attitude that leads to oppression of 
the dark race will, too, pass away; 
and, in the meantime, these chil- 
dren, whose sacred duty it is ours 
to guide aright, shall not have 
been polluted with prejudice and 
shall have probably come to be 
immune to the stigma attached to 
dark skin. In their hearts, let’s 
hope there will be pity for any one 
who allows color to determine his 
response toward a fellow-being! 

Some bitter memories, I know, 
will linger to embitter and form an 
excellent culture for prejudice 
growth; nevertheless when re- 
membering is futile and detri- 
mental, is it not wise to forget? 
Then let us not allow the past to 
overshadow the present but let us 
concern ourselves diligently in de- 
veloping only the constructive in 
these children whose present and 
future we mold. 

At the end of this beginning 
year, what shall you say to that 
humanitarian conscience which 
dwells in yourself? Shall you be 


able te know that you have put 
into your little, aping, parrot, 
charges the broadest conceptions 
of race—or shall they be belliger- 
ently-blinded with the idea that 
they are Negroes, members of a 
downtrodden race? 


The Parent-Teacher Association 
In Relation to the Schools 


(Continued from Page 9) 


traits. That a million and a half, 
or more, parents and teachers are 
willing to give their time and their 
thought to such service is a heart- 
ening encouragement to those who 
place their trust in the schools. It 
is an indication, also, that, while 
some of the old moral sanctions 
may have been relaxed, a vast 
body of our people desires no re- 
linquishment of the standards tra- 
ditionally effective in American 
life, and seeks also to earn for it- 
self the merit of having, in a large 
way, helped, during a period of 
strain and change, to direct our 
youth into those channels that lead 
to the fulfillment of the promises 
that a life given to intelligent and 
devoted effort holds out to us. It 
gives us the assurance that the 
ways of life, difficult at times to 
rationalize, lead, when properly 
traced, to the goal in which the 
hopes of the parent and the 
promise of the child attain their 
ultimate union. 


@ I’ve been trying to figure out 
the nine-power pacts, peace leagues, 
and so forth, for some time. They 
all sign up, then some country will 
violate every clause—along goes 4 
note from the other nations of the 
league—-the country answers with 
“phooey to you from me” and that 
closes the incident. About the !est 
solution for peace would be for 
every country to start minding 
their own business for a change: 
Hitler and Mussolini included. 
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The Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for N egroes 


HE fourth annual meet- 
' ing of the Association 
of Colleges and Second- 
® || ary Schools for Negroes 
was held at Xavier and 
Dillard Universities, 
New Orleans, December 
9 and 10, 1937. The Association 
addressed itself to problems con- 
cerned with education and the 
higher values of life. Examination 
of this subject marked the begin- 
ning of a study of the second phase 
of a three-fold approach to vital 
problems concerning Negroes in 
America today; the first three 
vears of the Association having 
been given to analyses of difficul- 
ties in the way of functional citi- 
zenship and occupational oppor- 
tunities for Negroes. 

At the very heart of the Asso- 
cation’s program are the study 
projects by the Commissions on 
Higher Education and Secondary 
Schools. The report of the com- 
mission on institutions of higher 
learning showed significant prog- 
ress in their study of the communi- 
ty life of the Negro youth. The 
chairman of the commission is 
Prof. T. E. McKinney, dean of 
Johnson C. Smith University, and 
the study committee is composed 
ef Dean A. A. Taylor of Fisk Uni- 
versity, Registrar J. P. Whittaker 
of Atlanta University, and Dean 
H. Liston of Knoxville College, and 
retains as research adviser Dr. 
Charles S. Johnson of Fisk Univer- 
sity. The concern of the commis- 
sion through its study committee 
is to determine the outstanding 
factors and needs of Negro colleges 
and Negro youth served thereby in 
their social, recreational, aesthetic 
and religious lives. The Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools contin- 
les its studies in occupational op- 
hortunity and growth of the Negro 
bopilation. 

The relation of graduate instruc- 
tion te the type of leadership in 


By L. S. Cozart, Secretary-Treasurer 


@ Dr. Mordecai Johnson at Dinner Meeting Sounds 
Challenge to Education—Dr. Guy B. Johnson of 
the University of North Carolina Examines Prob- 
lems of Graduate Instruction for Negroes—Dr. 
Mann of the General Education Board Leads Semi- 


nar on Same Subject. 


demand today was the underlying 
reason for bringing the question of 
graduate instruction for Negroes to 
the fore. Dr. Guy B. Johnson, of 
the University of North Carolina, 
presented a thoughtful analysis of 
the problem as it exists in the area 
where this association operates. 
His presentation challenged the 
thinking of the assembly and stim- 
ulated panel and floor discussions 
that followed. The following ques- 
tions raised by this timely discus- 
sion are yet to be answered: Will 
the Southern States adequately 
subsidize graduate instruction for 
Negroes in other areas? Will the 
number of Negroes desiring gradu- 
ate instruction warrant graduate 
instruction in the several Southern 
States, or would it be more practi- 
cable for Southern States to pool 
their resources and establish a few 
graduate institutions each of which 
would be supported by several 
states? Should centers such as 
Howard, Fisk, Atlanta and Dillard 
be developed to the extent of car- 
ing for students who desire gradu- 
ate training? 

Panel members taking part in 
this discussion were Thomas E. 
Jones, chairman, Fisk University ; 
Rufus E. Clement, Atlanta Univer- 
sity; Mordecai Johnson, Howard 
University; Arthur Howe, Hamp- 
ton Institute; John M. Gandy, Vir- 
ginia State College; F. D. Patter- 
son, Tuskegee Institute. 

Able addresses were delivered al- 
so by the following persons: Alli- 
son Davis, of Dillard University, 


on “Negro Youth as Viewed by the 
American Youth Commission.” 

W. W. Kemmerer, University of 
Houston, “The General College as 
a New Approach in Higher Edu- 
cation.” 

R. B. Atwood, Kentucky State 
College, ““A Comparison of the Pub- 
lished Aims of Liberal Arts and 
Land Grant Colleges.” 

W. A. Robinson, Atlanta Univer- 
sity Laboratory School, “Progres- 
sive Education and the Negro.” 

Perhaps the high moment of the 
conference was the able address on 
“Education and the Good Life” by 
Mordecai Johnson, President of 
Howard University. President 
Johnson traced the growth of scien- 
tific investigation in education to 
the point where the modern mind 
apparently ceased to take into ac- 
count the signficance of values that 
do not lend themselves to analyses 
in terms of objective standards and 
determination. He plead for a new 
synthesis in education demanded 
by the good life in every age in 
which art and religion, the love of 
beauty and humanity should have 
their rightful, central place in 
life’s purpose, human activities and 
complex relationships. 

The meeting closed with a timely 
panel discussion which attempted 
to examine the philosophy of class- 
room activities and their possibili- 
ties for cha.acter development. 
The panel was composed of Ralph 
Metcalf, director of athletics, Xav- 
ier University ; Boris G. Alexander, 
director of forums and forensics, 
LeMoyne College; Margeurite D. 
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Bowen, Gilbert Academy; Ralph 
Edmonds, director of dramatics, 
Dillard University; Joseph Reck, 
director of business relations 
Howard University. 

Officers elected for the year 
1937-1938: 

For President—J. Andrew Sim- 
mons, Principal Booker Washing- 
ton High School, Columbia, S. C. 

Vice Presidents—President Wm. 
Stuart Nelson, Dillard University, 
New Orleans, La. 

L. F. Palmer, Principal Hunting- 
ton High School, Newport News, 
Virginia. 

Secretary-Treasurer—L. S. Co- 
zart, Dean, Barber-Scotia Junior 
College, Concord, N. C. 

Members of Executive Commit- 
tee elected: 

Mr. Aaron Brown, Jr., Principal, 
Athens High and Industrial School, 
Athens, Ga. 

Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune, Pres- 
ident, Bethune-Cookman College, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Dean J. H. Johnston, Virginia 
State College, Petersburg, Va. 

The next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will be held at Tallahassee 
State A. & M. College, Tallahassee, 
Florida, December 8 and 9, 1938. 
—Afro. Am., Presbyterian. 


The Elementary School 





By M. L. ScaRrLerte, Principal 
East Washingtcn Street Primary School, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


I am the first to receive the 
child as he leaves the home to ex- 
plore the highways of a new life. 

My sheltering arms enfold him 
and guide him gently on the un- 
known path. 

Within my walls he finds joy 
and beauty and gladness, joy in 
the day, the night, and in the days 
that come again, beauty in the 
birds, the flowers, the trees and 
gladness everywhere. 

I build the foundations of to- 
morrow. 

I work with a new and unfold- 
ing personality. 

Unless I teach, unless I guide, 
unless I inspire, the college, the 
university may await in vain the 
footsteps of the youth whose torch 
shall lead the way to noble living 
and high endeavor. 

I am the Elementary School. 
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Forgotten Men...? 


By BERTHAL LANIER 
In The Texas Outlook 


S the school teaching profes- 
sion really offering anything 
44)| to the earnest, honest, hard- 


working young people of 
America? Are we as teachers al- 
ready in the service merely react- 
ing the spider and the fly skit 
when we invite some bright pros- 
pect to enter the profession? 

I readily acknowledge that the 
teaching field offers as great an 
opportunity as any other to be of 
service to mankind. Also it is true, 
I firmly believe, that a life spent 
in serving humanity is the finest 
we can live. But on the other hand, 
co we believe and are we willing 
that the donors of this service 
should suffer beneath the heel of 
those who have already received of 
that service and take their place 
to do their part in holding the 
teacher in what we accept as the 
teaching profession’s place? 

The profession remains below 
other professions, in the eyes of 
the laymen, because of the effect 
the teacher’s environment, not his 
work, has upon him. After several 
vears of blending himself with his 
environment, the average teacher 
has become so meek that he had 
much rather retire into the back- 
ground than to assert himself. The 
necessity of harmony toward suc- 
cess is self-evident, but harmony 
and blending in this case are radi- 
cally different. This blending busi- 
ness must be well carried out by 
the school faculty in a large num- 
ber of our school communities, or 
the job is given to one who proves 
to be more adept. Can teachers not 
see the wholesome effect of tran- 
sient tenure caused by the petty 
whims of a community expressed 
through the “Hiring and Firing 
Board”? 

Wholesome argument, original 
ideas, personal opinions asked and 
confidently given tend to tone up 
in life and stimulate self-respect. 
Teachers living within their profes- 
sion lose contact with the outside 
world. Ten years of this and the 
“Professor” has become a freak, a 
social monstrosity, or a timid crea- 


ture afraid to advance in the world 
of men and assert his rights. 

The proverbial description ©! the 
schoolmaster’s coat emphasize< the 
word “threadbare.” Proverbs are 
based upon the truths. The teach. 
er’s clothes must be of long service 
if the voucher is the only source 
of income. 

If the monthly check gets to 
looming too large and bearing too 
heavily upon the public mind. it is 
reduced at once, an aggregate sal- 
ary of $810, which is $90 per 
month for nine months, really a 
total of $67.50 per month on the 
twelve month basis. or for the ac- 
tual number of months a teacher 
must live out of every year: $20 a 
month for board leaves $47.50. On 
this pittance the average school 
teacher must buy clothes to match 
the best dressed citizen, buy and 
pay the upkeep on a car, and spend 
the summer months, or at least 
part of them, in school keeping up 
with each legislated scholastic re- 
quirement. 

Without some kind of retirement 
plan or teacher’s old age annuity. 
our invitation to become a teacher 
amounts to extending an invitation 
to join the line of forgotten men 
and women. 


@ That’s what education means 
—to be able to do what you've 
never done before. George Herbert 
Palmer’s “Life of Alice Freeman 
Palmer.” The above sentence was 
the exclamation of the cook when 
Mrs. Palmer went to the kitchen. 
and baked a loaf of bread, without 
previous experience. 





@ The true purpose of education 
is to cherish and unfold the see 
of immortality already sown within 
us; to develop, to their fullest e~ 
tent, the capacities of every kind 
with which the God who maie 
has endowed us.—Anna Jame +0". 





@ There are some great people 
in this world judging from th: ¥* 
some men praise themselves. 
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District Meetings of the North Carolina 


Teachers Association 


Negro 


HE four regional meet- 
ings held their second 
annual sessions on the 

@ || dates and at places as 
follows: 

The Southeastern Dis- 

trict, November 6 at 

the State Normal, Fayetteville; 
The Northeastern District, Novem- 
ber 13, in the Booker T. Washing- 
ton High School, Rocky Mount; 
The Western District, Nov. 26 and 
27, in the Morningside High School, 
Statesville; The Piedmont District, 
in the J. B. Dudley High School, 
Greensboro on Saturday, Dec. 4. 
These meetings were well attended 
and the interest was kept at a high 
pitch throughout the sessions. The 
Fayetteville meeting held two ses- 
sions on Saturday; one from 9:45 
to 12:30, the other from 12:45 to 
2:00. Prof. Hugh V. Brown, presi- 
dent of the district opened the 
meeting in his usual happy style 
and the teachers responded by en- 
tering into the spirit of the occa- 
sion, 

Miss Annie Houston of the New- 
bold Training School, using the 
fourth grade, gave a unique demon- 
stration in teaching geography. 
Dr. James E. Shepard, president of 
the N. C. Teachers Association, 
brought a message of inspiration 
and a challenge to the District to 
live up to its opportunity in pro- 
moting worthwhile procedures and 
securing, as far as possible, every 
benefit the State has to offer the 
schools. ; 

He courageously attacked the un- 
fair salary differential and believed 
that it is the duty of citizens and 
citizen-teachers to continue to work 
Within the bounds of the State by 
every legitimate means and espe- 
cially through the franchise and 
appeal at the bar of public con- 
science, through the aid of fair- 
minded white men and women, to 
remove this blot on the finer 
achievements of the State. As Pres- 
id-nt of the Association he felt it 
unwise, at this stage, to go out of 


the bounds of the State for legal 
aid in doing what we should do for 
curselves. That should be the last 
resort. We must consolidate our 
gains and continue to strive for an 
equitable share in the privileges 
which come through the money col- 
lected by taxing all the people for 
educational purposes. 

We may here remark that the 
Association recognizing the great 
service the Interracial Commission 
is rendering in providing better so- 
cial, economic and educational and 
civil privileges for Negro citizens, 
this year gave $100.00 to aid in 
bringing about better racial under- 
standing. The Commission under- 
takes to show that an uneducated 
and underprivileged group, dissat- 
isfied with unfair practices, will 
ever be a source of unrest and dis- 
content. Much will be gained, we 
believe, through this Commission 
in abolishing the differential. 

Mr. Chas. Boyer of the depart- 
ment of the social service, and Mr. 
W. T. Murphy, regional director 
WPA, were presented and spoke 
briefly upon the work being done 
for Negroes through these agen- 
cies. 

Dr. N. C. Newbold, representing 
the State Department spoke en- 
couragingly of the progress made 
in the growth of high schools and 
increased appropriations for educa- 
tion. 

The executive secretary of the 
State Teachers Association spoke 
briefly setting forth the gain in 
membership of eight hundred 
members during 1936-1937. 

In the afternoon session Prof. 
H. L. Trigg, state inspector of 
Negro high schools, brought to the 
assembly a most inspiring address 
on the theme, “New Trends in Edu- 
cation.” His discussion of the sub- 
ject evidenced profound study and 
extensive research in the fields 
both of the philosophy of education 
and technique. Centering his 
thought upon the student rather 
than teacher preparation, he 


stressed the idea that the pupil 
must be impressed with the idea 
that he is being trained for citizen- 
ship; that his education comes as 
a tremendous cost to his own pa- 
rents and other taxpayers, as a 
great cooperative undertaking; that 
he must learn by practice to co- 
operate ; to support discipline ; to be 
clean in life and thought; to re- 
spect himself and the rights of 
others so that he may emerge 
from the school trained in courtesy 
and self control. He felt that sub- 
ject matter in the school curricula 
should have special reference to 
the world as it is and as it should 
be; instead students are given 
large doses of the /rgonaut 
Odysseus, Alexander the Great, and 
the Battle of Trafalgar, while he 
needs a social philosophy that shall 
develop powers of self-direction, 
self - knowledge and self - control, 
that shall enable him to have re- 
spect for personality by doing the 
things he likes to do and thus ar- 
riving at happiness for himself and 
his fellows. He felt that old and 
trite saying, “Boys will be boys 
and girls will be girls,’’ still holds. 
It is society and social customs that 
have brought about new problems. 
There is no new species or genera 
of childhood; and finally, since the 
school is the most highly socialized 
agency—the only collective point 
of contact—it is here the problem 
must be worked out. The District 
paid at the meeting $476.00. Ap- 
propriate resolutions were adopted. 
The secretary had to leave before 
the business sessions because of 
the distance to be traveled. 
Northeastern District 

The editor regrets that he was 
not able to accept the invitation 
to be present at the meeting of the 
Northeastern District. Prof. E. G. 
Hubert has contributed an account 
of the session to the sprightly and 
newsy Halifax County P.-T. A. 
Bulletin for December. We quote 
him here: 

“A new departure in the life and 
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activity of the Negro Teachers’ 
Association was manifestatively 
popular in that the sectional meet- 
ing at the Booker T. Washington 
High School in Rocky Mount was 
well attended. It is estimated that 
around four hundred teachers in 
the Northeastern part of the State 
were present at the meeting on 
Saturday, Nov. 18, 1937. It is a 
safe guess that any number of 
those present are not frequent visi- 
tors nor active supporters of the 
annual meetings usually held in 
Raleigh. But because of the prox- 
imity of the meeting place, the con- 
genial welcome always accorded by 
the hosts, the teaching staff of 
Rocky Mount, and the eager desire 
on the part of the teachers to main- 
tain professional contact, the two 
sessions held in the auditorium of 
the high school were well attended. 

“The director of the Division of 
Negro Education, Dr. N. C. New- 
bold, gave the morning session a 
good start on its program by ad- 
dressing his remarks to four very 
pertinent topics: certification, sal- 
ary scale, tenure and retirements. 

“During the lunch hour, the hos- 
pitality of the Rocky Mount teach- 
ers had its chance at expression, 
which met a hearty response from 
visiting folks. 

“Prof. J. A. Bias regaled the au- 
dience with reminiscences and 
sounded a warning against unsafe 
practices. Mr. Murphy of the State 
PWA spoke on “Adult Education” 
and Mr. Boyer of the NYA present- 
ed his program of governmental ac- 
tivities. 

“Reports of the committees closed 
the meeting at four o’clock. The 
committee on resolutions had its 
report approved. The body accepted 
the report of the committee on 
time and place to meet at William- 
ston on the third Saturday in No- 
vember, 1938. The report of the 
constitution committee was adopt- 
ed after the clause referring to 
delegated representation was re- 
jected by a motion. 

‘Dean S. D. Williams of State 
Normal School, Elizabeth City, pre- 
sided in a careful and judicious 
manner. Our Jeanes Supervisor of 
Halifax County is also one of the 
officers. 

“Among those present not directly 
connected with the district and its 


meeting were: Mrs. and Mrs. H. V. 
Brown, of Goldsboro; Mr. and Mrs. 
D. M. Jarnigan of Warrenton; Miss 
M. McIver, State supervisor of ele- 
mentary schools; Mr. W. R. Col- 
lins of Smithfield, N. C., Mrs. Janie 
Key Williams and others of High 
Point, N. C.”—-E. G. Hubert. 

The Western District began its 
meetings on Friday evening at 
8:15. Prof. J. H. Michael, the pres- 
ident, opened the meeting with 
appropriate remarks. The conven- 
tion theme, “Education for Life’s 
Needs,” was emphasized in the ad- 
dress of most of the speakers. The 
teachers attended in large numbers 
in spite of unusually inclement 
weather throughout. 

The mayor, Mr. T. G. Shelton, 
and the superintendent of city 
schools, Prof. R. M. Gray, and the 
Rev. Z. A. Dockery extended 
hearty welcomes. 

The musical features were un- 
usually fine. The guest speaker, 
Dr. G. E. Davis, spoke from the 
subject, “The Kind of Manhood 
Needed to Meet Life’s Needs.” 

We have room here to give only 
an outline of the meetings. 

In the elementary section, Mrs. 
Jetta Morrison presented an activi- 
ty on art. Mrs. Mozella Hollowell 
presented the culmination of an ac- 
tivity on Robin Hood. 

In the superviser’s section Mrs. 
M. M. Jeffers led the discussion on 
“Improving Classroom Instruc- 
tion.” 

In the high school section Mrs. 
F. A. Toliver and Mrs. I. Duncan 
led the discussion on “Enriching 
the English Curriculum Through 
Well-Selected Experiences Which 
Carry Linguistic and Literary Ac- 
tivities Beyond the Confines of the 
Classroom.” 

Miss Louise Ellis presented a 
practical science program and in 
the foreign language group Miss 
Dorothy Johnson led in the discus- 
sion of “Objectives for a Foreign 
Language Cur~iculum.” The mem- 
bership fees paid at the session 
amounted to $220.00. The next 
meeting will be held at Shelby. 


The Piedmont Meeting 
On Saturday morning, Dec. 4, 
the teachers in this district met in 
the J. B. Dudley High School. Prof. 
J. A. Tarpley, the president, 
opened the session. The morning 
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was devoted to group meetin 
the various sections. 

The home economics s 
had for its theme, “Home Ecc om. 
ics and its Responsibility in Fv -ter. 
ing Progress in Negro Life.” The 
discussion was led by Miss Anivy P. 
Bailey of Palmer Memorial [nstj- 
tute. She felt that in the past 
home economics had been a mitter 
of getting across a few technivues 
including cooking and sewing, but 
now teachers must realize their re- 
sponsibility in this field in helping 
to develop a finer womanhood. 
There is now a need of finer appre- 
ciation for beauty—beauty of soul, 
body and environment. The home 
life must be given a degree of at- 
tention consistent with the needs 
due to limited background. This 
section had an unusually full and 
interesting program. Space will not 
permit its inclusion here. 

In the afternoon general session 
inspirational addresses were made 
by Mr. A. Heningburg of N. C. Col- 
lege for Negroes speaking as the 
representative of President Shep- 
ard and by President J. W. Sea- 
brook. Both addresses were of an 
unusually high order. It would be 
unfair to try to present the many 
salient points presented by each 
speaker. We have asked each of 
them for a copy of their addresses 
to appear in the March issue of 
THE REcoRD. The Piedmont Dis- 
trict will hold a two-day’s session 
next year. 

Membership fees to the amount 
of $384.00 were collected. 


S of 


tion 


@ Life is full of agreeable sur- 
prises. The rut which seems to 
lead nowhere has ways of broad- 
ening out suddenly and most un- 
expectedly. Of course, the plums 
of life are not always _ passed 
around with absolute impartiality. 
but in the long run it is the man 
who stands by the ship who is in- 
vited to walk the quarterdeck. 


@ Rather amusing to go around 
looking for apartments these days 
and see the number that will not 
allow children. People seem to for- 
get they were children themselves 
ene time. I would far rather |:ve 


‘in a tent than under the roof w th 


one of the “I just can’t stand cil 


-dren” type of today. 
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Local Units Representing 100% Memberships 


PITT COUNTY 
Greenville City Unit 
Bethel School 
Falkland School 
County Training School 
Ayden School 
Bruce's School 
Pitt County Unit 

TRYON COUNTY 
Tryon-Saluda Unit 

ROBESON COUNTY 
Red Springs High School 
Lumberton City Unit 
Maxton City Unit 

ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
Reidsville City Unit 
Leaksville Unit 
Madison School Unit 


(Continued from Page Two of Cover) 


ROWAN COUNTY 
Lincoln Grammar School 
East Spencer High School 
Monroe Street School 
J: G. Price Unit 
Rowan County Unit 
SAMPSON COUNTY 
Sampson County Training School 
Sampson County Unit 


TRANSYLVANIA COUNTY 
Transylvania Unit 

VANCE COUNTY 
Henderson Unit 

WAKE COUNTY 
Lucile Hunter Unit 
Oberlin School Unit 


Wake Forest High School Unit 
Zebulon Wakefield Unit 


Washington High School 
Garfield-Crosby Unit 
State School for Blind 


WARREN COUNTY 
Warren County Unit 
John R. Hawkins High School 
Warren County Training School 
WAYNE COUNTY 
Wayne County Teachers Asso- 
ciation 
Carver High School 
Fremont School 
Wayne County Unit 
WILSON COUNTY 
Wilson High School 
S. H. Vick Elementary School 


Stantonburg Street School 
Elm City Graded School 


Additions to the 1936-1937 Membership Roll 


CABARRUS COUNTY 
County Group 
Mrs. Louise A. Litaker 
Miss Ada B. Cooke 
Miss Margaret Sutton 
Mrs. Marion W. Walker 
Mrs. Emma Spencer 
Miss Amanda Bost 
Miss Mamie L. Taylor 
Mrs. Sallie O. Weeks 


DUPLIN COUNTY 
Magnolia High School 
Miss Mary V. Elliott 


FORSYTH COUNTY 
Atkins High School 


Mrs. M. D. Turner 
Miss Bridie Lee Hill 
Miss Anita Smith 


HYDE COUNTY 
Miss L. B. Allen 


MOORE COUNTY 
West Southern Pines High School 


Mrs. Ada C. Jones 

Mrs. Otelia J. Saunders (rep.) 

Miss Novella Pearsall 

Miss Bertha M. Pitts 

Mr. E. L. Sanders 

Mr. T. U. Connor (rep.) 

Mrs. Louise H. Lockhart 
NASH COUNTY 

County Group 

Mrs. C. F. Rich 

Miss Cora E. Grant 

Miss Katie R. Bryant 

Mr. Randolph D. Armstrong 

Miss Tolia L. Cooper 

Miss Emma T. Dawson 


Miss Nellie L. Pittman 
Miss Helen Tate 
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Rev. W. E. Williams 
Miss Vivian A. Davis 
Miss Bettie Mae Bryant 
Miss Annie L. Shepard 
Miss Gertie J. Phillips 
Miss Gertie L. Farmer 
Miss Eva Riddick 

Miss Katie E. Battle 
Mr. Benjamin C. Battle 
Miss Carrie L. Spaulding 
Miss Jennie M. Parker 
Rev. W. D. Burgess 
Miss Mildred Martin 
Rey. H. Y. Cheek 

Mrs. Mary P. Stancil 
Miss Blanche K. Bostic 
Mrs. Annie E. Singleton 
Mr. Robert J. Johnson 
Miss Christine B. Wells 
Miss Georgia A. Bryant 
Miss Lillie Mae Hathaway 
Mrs. Ada L. Thomas 
Miss B. B. Simpson 
Mrs. Mary Dunn 

Miss Lillie B. Williams 
Mrs. H. Y. Cheek 


ORANGE COUNTY 


Miss Gladys Arrington 


At the request of Mr. W. H. Pa- 
tillo of Bayboro, PAMLICO COUN: 
TY, we are reprinting the names 
of the teachers from that county, 
as sent in after the list was pub- 
lished in October. However, the 
list was published exactly as sent 
to us at first. Here is the new 
arrangement of the nams as sent 
in by Mr. Patillo: 


County Training School Unit 


Miss G. B. Murphy 
Miss Dominion Wilson 
Miss Lula A. Dixon 
Mrs. S. B. Alston 


Mr. T. Langston Jones 
Miss W. E. Joyner 
Mrs. T. A. Lawrence 
Mrs. R. M. Patillo 

Mr. L. H. Davis 

Mr. W. H. Patillo 


County Unit 


Mr. G. F. Stanley 
Mrs. H. V. McDonald 
Mrs. B. L. Riddick 
Miss B. Foskey 

Mrs. Mayme D. Baker 
Miss Lillie Mumford 
Miss Lulu Weston 
Miss A. C. Whitehead 
Rev. T. S. Williams 
Miss Charlotte Lee 
Mr. J. Allen Dixon 
Miss Emma Tucker 
Miss Ruth Murphy 
Miss Ethel M. Patterson 


TYRRELL COUNTY 


Mr. S. P. Deane 

Mr. G. K. McKethan 
Mr. George O. Wyche 
Mr. T. A. Rodgers 
Miss Carrie V. Hill 
Miss Mertie Liverman 
Mr. Melton Bryant 
Miss Mariah Bryant 


WILSON COUNTY 
County Group 


Miss Maggie Redmon 
Mrs. Rosa Foster 

Mrs. Mary Diggs 

Mrs. Maggie White 
Miss Clara Cooke 

Mrs. S. D. Artice 

Mrs. Anna Reid 

Mrs. Pauline Robinson 
Mrs. Mazie Wells 
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KRoses--Vitauerse 


If you have roses, friend, to give, 
Please send them to me now, 

To bring enjoyment while I live, 
And not my death endow. | 

If you have compliments and praise 
Reserved for my demise, 

Please put aside a few delays 
And grant me a surprise. 

For when you leave this vale, you see, 
No fragrant scent pursues, 

And in that calm eternity 
No breath will dry the dews. 

For twenty wreaths and eulogies 
Around my future bier, 

I’ll gladly take one bud and, please, 
One kind word while I’m here. 


—WILLIAM TRADER. 
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A cordial welcome awaits you when you come to Durham for the 
annual meeting of the North Carolina Negro Teachers Association on 
April 14th, 15th and 16th. During this session there will be submitted 
for your consideration some far-reaching plans. 


At the last meeting of the Association you elected me as your President, a position which 
I gladly accepted as an honor as well as a responsibility. During the present year of my in- 
cumbency more has been accomplished than appears on the surface. Because of illness and 
pressing duties, I was unable to attend all of the district meetings, but I attended the meeting 
at Fayetteville, held under the splendid leadership of Professor H. V. Brown. There I outlined 
the following program, on which I have been at work, and which I trust meets your approval: 


I. INCREASE IN TEACHERS’ SALARIES. Salaries of the Negro Teachers of North Carolina are inade- 
quate, and a concentrated movement should be made to raise them to the proper level. Such a move- 
ment, however, should be directed not by an outside agency which in the beginning resorts to the courts, 
but through the North Carolina Negro Teachers Association. This organization, through its officers and 
duly appointed committees, must attempt to work out with the proper authorities a fair and adequate 
increase in salaries. This was accepted in principle by the commission which was appointed by Governor 
Phringhaus, but which, I regret to say, has not been put into practical operation. I believe that the North 
Caroline Negro Teachers Association should stand squarely for this adjustment, so that the teachers of 
North Carolina will be paid a salary comparable to the training, experience, and type of certificate held. 
Every reasonable peaceable measure should be resorted to to secure this end. It should not be stretched 
over a long period of time. Only when all reasonable peaceable measures have failed should we resort to 
more drastic expedients. To this end, I have appointed a special committee, which has been quietly creating 
sentiment which I believe will by crystallized before another year has passed. I am, therefore, asking the 
Association to endorse this plan, with the understanding that the committee will memorialize the Legisla- 
ture and the State School Commission, seeking their wholehearted support and cooperation in this effort. 


Il. BETTER HOUSING OF TEACHERS IN SMALL CITIES AND RURAL COMMUNITIES. As you know, 

it is important that teachers have proper housing facilities in the communities in which they work. 
Without them they cannot render satisfactory service. I requested Dr. Flemmie P. Kittrell, of Bennett 
College, to make a survey of the housing situation of the teachers of North Carolina, and conduct a panel 
discussion at the meeting of the Association in April. The study has been found to be of such scope, and 
the conditions have been found to be so grave, that it seemed wise to extend the time, so that they might 
give the matter the careful attention which it demands. Accordingly, I have requested Dr. Kittrell and 
Dean Ruth G. Rush, of the North Carolina College for Negroes, to appoint several others to assist them in 
their survey of conditions, and to report their findings at the 1939 meeting of the Association. 


Wl. BETTER BUS TRANSPORTATION. This important matter should receive careful attention at the 
Association. There are a great many problems connected with it, and they should be ironed out. 
Negro children should have the facilities for being transported to the consolidated schools. 


IV. REPRESENTATION IN THE NEA. The President of the Association has taken up with the proper 

authorities as to the voting privileges of Negro teachers in the NHA. Negro teachers heretofore have 
been denied this privilege because the State voted as aunit. I am glad to report that we have the assurance 
that something will be worked out with the white Association prior to June of this year. 


V. TWELVE GRADES IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. The addition of the twelfth grade in the high 

school system is a very vital matter. It will help to solve the missing link between the high schools 
and colleges, and will give the needed training to properly fit high school students to enter college. If North 
Carolina will adopt this system, provide proper bus transportation, and pay teachers a living wage, we will 
have an attractive school system. 


VI. MORE FUNDS FOR INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING IN NORTH CAROLINA. The success 

of our schools depends upon the adequacy of the teaching; this in turn depends upon the quality of 
training made available in the institutions of higher learning. In order that the quality may be high, there 
must be provided larger funds and opportunity for growth among teachers in the various higher institutions 
of learning supported by the State, and through graduate study. To secure these essentials, the Associa- 
tion must lend its efforts. 


The above is the program upon which we have been quietly at work during the present year. At the 
meeting in Durham I shall appoint a committee which will represent the teachers of North Carolina, and 
present our cause to those in authority, especially to the Legislature, which convenes in January. Very little 
more could have been done. The real work is to be accomplished during the coming year. In meeting these 
problems, of such vital concern to us all, we must have a united front. No agency is more able, or better 
fitted, to work out their solution than the North Carolina Negro Teachers Association. Other agencies at 
work in the State are invited to aid us in this gigantic program. 

I consider having a part in the work a privilege and a responsibility, and to the peaceful solution of 
the problems outlined above I pledge my strong and active cooperation. 

With every good wish, I am Sincerely yours, 


’ JAMES E. SHEPARD, 
JES:HHH President, North Carolina Negro Teachers Association. 
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Shaw Professor Is Awarded Coveted 


Degree By Michigan University... 


Professor Nelson H. Harris, Head 
of the Department of Education 
at Shaw University Earns His 
Ph.D. in Education at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


NY )E are glad to present here a 
ee 9 likeness of Dr. Harris, well- 
a known to all the teachers of 


North Carolina where for a 
number of years he has rendered 
distinguished service in the field of 
education. The degree was awarded 
February 14th, after an examina- 
tion in which his was among the 
highest. His accepted thesis was, 
“An Analysis and Appraisal of 
North Carolina’s Provisions for 
Furnishing Teachers for Her Negro 
Secondary Schools.” 

Professor Harris was graduated 
from the Virginia Union Univer- 
sity in 1924, and immediately came 
to North Carolina to teach in the 
Warren County Training School at 
Wise. 

In 1925-27 he was at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan where he earned 
his Master’s Degree in Education. 

In 1927-29 he served as profes- 
sor of education at Wilberforce. In 
the summer of 1929 he taught at 
the Prarie View State College in 
Texas in the summer session for 
teachers and in the following fall 
came to Shaw University as head 
of the department of education. 

He was a teacher in the summer 
sessions at Johnson C. Smith for 
one session and later reorganized 
the Shaw Summer School under 
President W. 8S. Nelson. 

From February, 1936, to June, 
1937, he served as acting inspector 
of Negro high schools in the State 
during the absence of Professor 
Harold L. Trigg. 

Dr. Harris is returning to the 
State in June to resume his duties 
at Shaw. 

Fraternally, Dr. Harris is a 
member of the Omega Psi Phi, 
Beta Phi Chapter of Durham. We 
shall welcome Dr. Harris back to 
the State and congratulate him 
upon his success in winning a cov- 
eted degree. 








Netson H. HARRIS 


North Carolina 
Eleventh Older 


Boys’ Conference 


To be held at Second 
Ward High School in 
Charlotte, N. C., April 
Vetoes! 


NE of the largest get-together 
¥ of boys will be held this year 
in Charlotte, the Queen City 


of North Carolina. It will be 
the meeting of the eleventh annual 
Older Boys’ Conference for Negro 
Boys. High schools, church groups, 
Hi-Y clubs, employed boys’ organi- 
zations, Y. M. C. A. groups, college 
Y. M. C. A.’s, patrol groups, and 
CCC camp groups may send dele- 
gates. 

A program of activities, mingled 
with information, inspiration, rec- 
reation and service has been ar- 
ranged. Boys from the mountains 
to the seashore will come together 
to discuss problems which they con- 
front daily. 

The theme of the conference is, 
“The Challenge of the Cross.” On 
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Friday night the subject of the 
main address will be, ‘The Chal- 
lenge of the Cross.” A special event 
of the evening will be a play, “The 
Challenge of the Cross,” by Second 
Ward High School students. There 
will be welcome addresses and re- 
sponse addresses, accompanied by 
music from glee clubs of Second 
Ward High School and Johnson C. 
Smith University. 

Saturday morning the boys will 
be in charge of the conference fac- 
ulty. The whole conference will be 
divided into discussion groups, and 
each group will be under the super- 
vision of a member of the confer- 
ence faculty. The subjects of the 
discussions will be, “Facing the 
Needs of Life Through the Cross of 
Jesus,” and “Solving the Needs of 
Life Through the Cross of Jesus.” 

Saturday afternoon will be known 
as forum and musical hour. The 
general theme of the afternoon will 
be, “Elements Which Build Charac- 
ter.” Four speakers have been 
elected to talk on the subjects of 
clean living, clean speech, good 
manners, and Christian living as 
elements which build character. 
The program will be under the di- 
rection of H. C. Gore, conference 
director of music. 

Saturday night the banquet will 
be held and a representative from 
the State YMCA will give the ad- 
dress. Greetings also will come 
from Johnson C. Smith and the lo- 
cal white Hi-Y clubs. Immediately 
following the banquet there will be 
an outdoor service under the direc- 
tion of Milton Fletcher. executive 
secretary of the YMCA, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. The annual social will 
be held on Saturday night, starting 
at 9:00 o’clock, at the Armory, at. 
which time a classical-musical pro- 
gram and floor show will be ren-: 
dered. 

On Sunday morning the boys will 
have a conference Sunday school 
under the direction of the confer- 
ence faculty. At 11:00 o’clock the: 
entire group will attend church in 
a body, to hear the annual sermon 
on the subject, “The Cross of Jesus, 
a Radiant Guidance for Young 
Men.” After the closing luncheon, 
the eleventh annual Older Boys’ 
Conference will pass into history. 

The local plans of entertainment 


are under the direction of W. H.. 
(Continued on Page 16) i 


Progressive Education and the Negro 


Address delivered by W. A. ROBINSON, Principal, 


Atlanta University Laboratory School 


At the New Orleans meeting of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes. 


OMETIME during the 
last two decades, the 
term Progressive Edu- 
cation came into Ameri- 
can educational! lan- 
guage as a sort of gen- 
eral designation for the 

liberal movement in education that 

represented the revolt of the more 
advanced thinkers against the 
spirit of regimentation which dom- 
inated educational practice in 
American schools. 


The revolt itself was not new. It 
was as old as the spirit of democ- 
racy which represented the break 
which American political thinkers 
had made with the dominant polit- 
ical ideals of aristocratic Europe. 
Even though the ideals of a politi- 
cal democracy were far from being 
clear and well defined, and repre- 
sented a confused mixture of aris- 
tocratic and democratic patterns of 
thinking, pioneer life in this new 
country provided an ideal situation 
for the development of the fairly 
well defined political and _ social 
idealism of present-day America. 
It cannot be said of this political 
idealism that it is yet clearly de- 
fined, or that it is identical for all 
sections or groups in the American 
body politic. It can be said, how- 
ever, that there is in this country 
a species of political. and social 
thinking that is definitely Ameri- 
can. 

On the other hand, we have an 
interesting phenomenon. While not 
content with Europe’s political 
ideas, America was severely con- 
scious of its own inferior culture 
and held a high reverence for the 
superior culture of Europe. The 
history of the development of 
American educational practice has 
been a record of the successive im- 
portation from Europe of one idea 
after another; and, although these 
ideas have been to some extent 
adapted to America’s peculiar 
needs, they have not been funda- 
mentally changed in many in- 
stances. America has gone largely 
on the assumption that Europe’s 


S 


Cs 


superior culture was the result of 
Europe’s educational practices, and 
that if American culture were ever 
to equal that of the mother coun- 
tries, America must adopt the edu- 
cational ideas and practices which, 
in theory, accounted for Europe’s 
cultural superiority. But not all 
Americans shared this opinion. 
There were always those more or 
less independent thinkers who con- 
tended, in theory at least, that 
America must develop an educa- 
tional philosophy that was more 
consistent with America’s political 
and social philosophy, and it is in- 
teresting to observe that the think- 
ing of educational revolutionaries 
in Europe did much both to inspire 
and to implement the development 
of liberal ideas in America. 

There has been, then, from many 
angles, this more or less constant 
attack upon the dominant school 
practices, and, as in other situa- 
tions where discontent has been 
voiced against the established 
ideas, the mal-contents have by no 
means agreed among themselves as 
to what should characterize the 
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Education 
Vv 

{t is natural to be happy. It is 
unnatural to be sad. Four causes 
of sadness are poverty, disease, 
wrong doing, and ignorance. Four 
essential causes of happiness are 
prosperity, health, right doing, and 
wisdom or intelligence. In the past 
it was usually felt that the poor- 
house took care of poverty; that 
the doctor’s duty was to overcome 
disease and produce health; that 
the church would substitute right 
doing for wrong doing, and the sole 
purpose of the schools was to com- 
bat ignorance and produce wisdom. 
Our present view of education is 
that it not only produces intelli- 
gence but it gives prosperity, 
health, and right doing as well. By 
developing the latent powers and 
adaptabilities of American youth, 
education can do much toward the 
happiness of mankind.—Submitted 
by CHARLES L. BUTTERFIELD, Supt., 
Wayne public schools. 











change. However, to this general 
spirit of discontent can be account- 
ed much of whatever real progress 
in educational practice America has 
stumblingly and hesitantly made. 
It is not, however, until compara- 
tively recent years that this dis- 
content has become sufficiently gen- 
eral and vocal as to receive respect- 
able consideration, or of sufficient 
agreement as to be designated by a 
single term; so that while the term 
“Progressive Education” covers 
many philosophies and practices 
that are still more or less conflict- 
ing, it does represent the emerg- 
ence of a way of thinking that is in 
general opposed to the educational 
stereotypes and the educational 
regimentation that can trace their 
lineage back to the early ideals and 
practices which were more an in- 
heritance than they were the prod- 
uct of American thinking. 

It is not my intention in this 
statement to trace this develop- 
ment, but to show in general the 
main points of agreement among 
those who would bring about a 
change and what these changes 
may mean for the Negroes, among 
others, in the American population. 

It might be well to emphasize 
that there are still many points of 
conflict among those who would 
build a new educational pattern for 
America. One might even be safe 
in saying that the lack of respect 
which strict conformists have for 
those who characterize their ideas 
as ‘Progressive Education” is 
traceable to some extent to these 
sharply conflicting points of view. 
It may also be safe to say that 
many are inclined to characterize 
any break with the traditional as 
progressive, as if the mere fact of 
age disqualifies a practice or an 
idea; and, further, that among 
those who cast the greatest stigma 
upon the term are those tradition- 
alists who class themselves as pro- 
gressive because they are willing to 
accept any changes which do not 
materially affect the fundamental 
nature of those traditional prac- 
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tices to which thinking liberals 
have the most serious objections. 
However, out of the more or less 
conflicting philosophies of what 
may genuinely be termed “Pro- 
gressive Education,” have already 
emerged some fairly definite points 
of agreement. 

First among these is a reémpha- 
sis and a reinterpretation of the 
democratic nature of education. It 
is true that, as American social 
problems have become more com- 
plex, we in America are not entirely 
sure of what we mean by the dem- 
ocratic way of living, but our phi- 
losophers have achieved a consid- 
erable amount of agreement as to 
its fundamental tenets. They are 
sure, among other things, that it is 
opposed to authoritarianism; that 
it emphasizes sharing; sharing as 
one is capable, in making the poli- 
cies by which one’s behavior is gov- 
erned, sharing in the work for the 
welfare of one’s community; shar- 
ing in the building of criteria for 
the evaluation of that work and 
welfare, and a genuine faith in 
one’s fellows that develops a sincere 
respect and regard for them. From 
the application. of these democratic 
tenets to the practices of education 
there have emerged some new 
terms that are easily recited and 
frequently misunderstood, but, 
which already give promise of re- 
making our educational practice. 
The term “functional,” for in- 
stance, represents a reaction 
against the abstract drill of au- 
thoritarianism, and the term “so- 
cial sensitivity” describes a quality 
which educators believe is not only 
the right of individuals in a democ- 
racy, but the only true social end of 
genuine education. The meaning 
of the term is well described by a 
statement taken from a_ book re- 
cently published by the Progressive 
{ducation Association and entitled 
“Science in General Education,” 
which statement reads: ‘‘That indi- 
vidual is free who has disciplined 
himself to act through intelligence 
rather than through caprice or self- 
ishness. From this point of view, 
freedom is not a gift, but is won 
through the use of intelligence.” 

For the Negro, as for any minor- 
ity or submerged group in the 
American population, such inter- 
pretations of the nature of educa- 


tion have many far-reaching impli- 
cations. Sincere converts to the 
tenets of an educational philosophy 
built upon the principles of democ- 
racy no longer conceive the end of 
education. as a selfish sort of. indi- 
vidual or group culture detached 
from the realistic social world, and 
while their educational philosophy 
may be largely detached from their 
social practices, the two cannot rea- 
sonably remain mutually inconsist- 
ent and educational philosophy 
must sooner or later influence social 
thinking and, necessarily, social 
practice. It is not so surprising, 
then, that in the State of Georgia, 
where progressive educators have 
led in the building of the new cur- 
riculum revision, one should find, 
in what is known as the Georgia 
“Red Book,” this general statement 
of the “Aim of Education”: 


“Since we believe that a demo- 
eratic society offers the largest op- 
portunity for the free and full 
growth of the individual member of 
that society, the aim of education 
in Georgia shall be to help the indi- 
vidual to be the best possible mem- 
ber of such a society and prepare 
him to bear the responsibilities, to 
share the benefits, and to contrib- 
ute to the betterment of that so- 
ciety.”’ 


Or this somewhat more direct 
statement: 


“Segregation results in small and 
restricted interests, and the schools 
through their strong democratic in- 
fluence can do much to prevent this 
unhappy result, and to bring into a 
community of interests all groups 
in any locality.’’ 


Or this still more direct if ‘less 
liberal statement: 


“The people of Georgia must set 
their faces steadfastly against the 
continued exploitation of the Negro 
and give him enough attention and 
spend enough money on him to 
make him a contributor to the 
wealth of the State, rather than a 
drain upon it; to make him a good 
citizen rather than a poor one; and 
to raise him in the scale of decent 
living to the place where he will 
not be a constant menace to the 
health of the community, a con- 
stant threat to its peace and secu- 
rity, and ‘a constant cause of and 
excuse for the retarded progress of 
the other race. ... The schools can 
be an important agency in bringing 
about the changed attitudes neces- 
sary to a solution of this difficult 
and delicate problem.’’ 


Such statements as these are yet 
mere printed words in the curric- 
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ulum bible of Georgia and of a few 
other Southern states where pro- 
gressive education is dictating, at 
least, the statement of the State’s 
educational aims. But I quote them 
to show that two things are hap- 
pening: (1) The liberals are now — 
able in the accepted language of 
progressive education to formulate 
statements which previously would 
have brought upon them the active 
antagonism of the traditionalists; 
but the most rabid of the tradi- 
tionalists are, in theory at least, 
accepting these statements as their 
guiding aims because under the 
banner of progressive education 
they are somewhat too respectable 
to be challenged. In other words, 
progressive education has already 
begun the task of reémphasizing 
and reinterpreting the democratic 
way of life even in those parts of 
America where the democratic way 
of life has been most seriously chal- 
lenged, and it has frankly set up 
the tenets of democracy as the 
guiding principles of the education 
of all the people. What this implies 
for all the submerged groups in 
America, including the Negro, is at 
least the source of a new hope for 
a better day in social thinking. 


Even more important to the Ne- 
gro is the challenge of progressive 
education to the authoritarian na- 
ture of educational practices. Some- 
time ago a graduate student in so- 
ciology at Atlanta University made 
a study of the discipline practices 
in Negro schools. His findings were 
not surprising to us who know Ne- 
gro schools. Far from having any 
idea of their obligation to develop 
in their pupils the quality of social 
sensitivity, this study revealed that 
the discipline practices of many 
Negro schools in many states were 
not only not designed to liberate 
Negro pupils from the inhibitions 
of social pressure and repression, 
but they were actually still further 
enslaving the spirit of the Negro 
child through severe and, in some 
cases, even cruel punishment and 
making him a more likely prey to 
oppression in an unfriendly social 
world. In most of the schools stud- 
ied, corporal punishment was 
frankly practiced and defended by 
Negro principals as the only effec- 
tive means of curing unfavorable 


behavior in Negro children, even in 
(Continued on Page 14) ore 
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The Second Generation of Negro 


Leadership 


By Dr. KELLY MILLER 


Formerly Long-Time Professor of Mathematics at Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


EVERAL weeks ago, I 
promised releases upon 
Negro leadership of the 

|| second and third gener- 
ations. Current happen- 

Cs ings of timely interest 
and importance caused 

the postponement of this promise. 
My own generation was the crea- 
ture of philanthropy and was nur- 
tured on the milk of human kind- 
ness. Northern philanthropy built 
our schools and colleges and gave 
the first tuition which started us 
on the upward path of life. This 
philanthropy has been lamentably 
disappointed in that my generation 

did not produce an adequate group 

of consecrated and competent men 

and women to recruit the higher 
stations of leadership as guide, 
philosopher and friend to the 
masses. But a milk-fed generation 
is likely to be puny and to be want- 
ing in the vigorous qualities which 
effective leadership demands. My 
generation sought a place in the 
shade rather than in the sun; it 
has expected philanthropists to 
hold the umbrella over its head. 

The undergrowth which is shaded 

and sheltered by the overpowering 

oaks of the forest must pay the 
price of being shut out from the 
sun. 

A subject minority group with- 
out territorial control like the Ne- 
gro in America must needs play the 
secondary role in its own leader- 
ship. The political, economic and 
industrial life of the Negro is con- 
trolled by the white race. The Ne- 
gro leadership is confined to estab- 
lishing the modus vivendi between 
the races and to regulating certain 
segregated activities within his 
own race. No such leadership as 
that exhibited by Toussaint 

L’Ouverture is possible for the 

American Negro and his compeers 

because he lacks racial territo- 


riality.. Marcus Garvey’s futile at- 
tempt at an all-sufficient Negro 
leadership was magnificently ab- 
surd. 

My generation has produced but 
one outstanding, commanding, phil- 
anthropy-fostered Negro leader— 
Booker T. Washington, who be- 
came the Negro’s ambassador to 
the white world. He was fully ac- 
credited and for a quarter of a cen- 
tury was accepted as the spokes- 
man of his race and dictated the 
policy of action by which whites 
and blacks were guided. North and 
South alike regarded him as the 
law giver in all matters concerning 
the Negro. Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton decorated him with their 
most learned degrees. Millions of 
philanthropic dollars for the educa- 
tion of the Negro were spent ac- 
cording to his word and say so. 
The South shaped its school pro- 
gram according to his pedagogy. 
He became the outstanding educa- 
tor of his generation not only for 
Negroes but for whites as well. He 
did more than any other individual 
to make manual training a part of 
the educational procedure of his 
day and generation. So great be- 
came his influence and prestige 
that the President of the United 
States made him the spokesman in 
all political matters where the Ne- 
gro’s interest was involved. Negro 
politicians of every school of per- 
suasion were glad to eat rice out 
of his hand. Formally eschewing 
politics, he wielded more political 
power than any other Negro in our 
national history. His statesman- 
ship rested upon three unshakeable 
pillars—first, performance of duty 
should go hand in hand with de- 
mand for civil and political rights; 
second, education should shape it- 
self to the actual tasks of life; and, 
third, peace, harmony and goodwill 
between the races. His was the 
only race statesmanship which has 


commanded any considerable fol- 
lowing of the three elements in- 
volved—the North, the South and 
the Negro. 

Other would-be leaders of his 
day and generation will be known 
to history chiefly by dramatizing 
their antagonism to Mr. Washing- 
ton’s leadership, but there is no 
constructive proposal which stands 
on its own basis or which gained 
any considerable following among 
whites or among his own people. 
Such bitter antagonists as W. E. B. 
DuBois and William Monroe Trot- | 
ter either broke down or surrend- 
ered while the gospel according to 
Booker T. Washington goes march- 
ing on. 

A due meed of praise must be 
accorded the hundreds and thou- 
sands of upstanding, talented men 
and women of my day and genera- 
tion, but it is no disparagement to 
say that no single one of them 
gained the race-wide and inter- 
racial fame and following as the 
wizard of Tuskegee. Many contri- 
butions have been made in various 
fields of endeavor, but few if any 
have reached the commanding 
eminence of leadership. — 

Perhaps the chief energies of my 
generation were devoted to the 
field of education, and yet there is 
no name in the pedagogical world 
that takes rank beside his name. 

In moral and religious leader- 
ship, the race has been marking 
time if not actually moving back- 
ward. There has not appeared in 
my generation a single minister of 
the gospel of organizing genius or 
spiritual power to impress the 
masses of the race. My generation 
deserted the farm for the city and 
now finds its wisdom to be folly. 
In politics, the leadership is less 
virile and more venal than that of 
the generation which preceded it. 
Under its direction, the race had 
lost its political and civil rights, 
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vouchsafed by reconstruction. If 
recognition of those rights now 
seem to be recurring as the result 
of northern migration, it must be 
said that this movement is wholly 
unwilled by politicians and is a 
mere incident of events. From 
time to time there have been laud- 
able attempts at business enter- 
prise but, for the most part, these 
have come to grief. Notable among 
these should be mentioned W. W. 
Brown, organizer of the True Re- 
formers, from whose ashes Phoe- 
nix-like sprung hundreds of other 
succeeding enterprises, and Mad- 
ame C. J. Walker, whose business 
project still shows signs of luster, 


life and vigor. The few that have 
survived the late depression de- 
serve the fullest support and en- 
couragement of the race. But it 
must be noted that no industrial 
enterprise has been organized em- 
ploying large numbers of Negroes; 
no big business has been devel- 
oped; there is not a single business, 
corporate or individual, that is 
rateable among the great establish- 
ments of the country; there is 
probably not a single Negro mil- 
lionaire among twelve millions of 
us in the United States. Negro 
leadership in business during my 
generation must be pronounced a 
failure. 
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I have held up a picture which 
must be regarded rather as realis- 
tic than gloomy. “Ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make 
you free” at least from bigotry, 
conceit and shallow boasting. 

Against this gloomy background 
there projects one shiny eminence 
—the Negro press, which repre- 
sents the chief contribution aside 
from Booker T. Washington which 
my generation has made to the 
leadership of the Negro race. 

And so we pass this vast race 
estate on to the third generation. 
They must increase; we must de- 
crease. This will be the subject of 
my next release. 





National Be Kind To Animals Week 


April 24th Through 30th 
National Humane Sunday, April 24th 


By SEYMOUR CARROLL, Field Representative 
[ Written special to THE REcorD ] 


GE HE most outstanding move- 
>| ment in the educational pro- 
fe gram for the protection of 
animals in this country since 
the inauguration of the American 
Humane Education Society in 1889, 
with international headquarters at 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, is 
that known as “National Be Kind 
to Animals Week,” which was first 
celebrated in 1915. The dates for 
the celebration in 1988 are April 
the 24th through the 30th, with 
Sunday, April the 24th, set apart 
as “National Humane Sunday.” 
The annual celebration of the 
week affords a great opportunity to 
introduce humane education into 
every public school and college in 
North Carolina. It is the big hope 
and prayer of the workers of this 
humane movement that every week 
in the year, every day in the week, 
and every hour in the day will be a 
week, day or hour for you and your 
co-workers to disseminate humane 
education in your school. The fact 
remains that many of our schools 
can be reached more effectively 
during Humane Week. The pri- 
mary purpose of the national so- 
ciety and associated local city, 
county, junior societies in high 
schools, colleges and Bands of 
Mercy in our primary and elemen- 
tary schools already organized in 
many of our North Carolina schools 


is to establish and foster the spirit 
of kindness, justice, mercy and love 
in the hearts and minds of the 
youth of this and other lands. It is 
primarily the students in our col- 
leges, high, graded, elementary and 
primary schools in whom humane 
education is directly interested. To 
teach students and nations to be 
humane will bring world peace and 
will blot out injustice, prejudices, 
hatred, and will establish brotherly 
love. It will form in the souls of 
our little citizens of tomorrow the 
highest forms of living. It will 
make the best citizenship. The so- 
ciety is interested not only in the 
lower animals, but the higher ani- 
mals as well. It is interested in 
you. 

Not very long ago I was at the 
headquarters of one of our most 
active humane societies, and there 
I saw the picture of a dog with 
beautiful brown eyes painted by the 
artist. Under the picture were these 
touching words: 

“As I look into your big brown eyes, 
Where love and homage shine, 
I wonder where the difference lies, 
Between your soul and mine.”’ 

The appeal of the society is in 
the interest of others. I am asking 
for your support and cooperation in 
this humane movement in North 
Carolina. To organize a junior hu- 
mane society or Band of Mercy. A 
leaflet on “How to Form Bands of 


Mercy” in your school can be se- 
cured from Dr. Francis H. Rowley, 
the president, or Mr. Guy Richard- 
son, the secretary, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston. 

The national society is offering 
a very striking poster in colors for 
Humane Week and “Be Kind to An- 
imals” buttons with the pledge of 
the society on the back of the but- 
ton. The pledge is: “I will try to 
be kind to all living creatures, and 
try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” The butons are one cent 
and the posters are ten cents, the 
cost for printing. They teach a 
greatly needed lesson in kindness; 
they will uplift every person that 
sees the poster and those that wear 
the humane button. The poster 
merits your attention, as it will be 
widely circulated all over the na- 
tion. It should be in every class- 
room and library in the land. Both 
may be secured from the society. 
The supply is limited. It is nation- 
wide. Order today for your school, 
your college, your church, your 
Sunday school. 

In connection with the approach- 
ing celebration, Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, published by the national so- 
ciety, offers cash prizes to the 
schools of the nation in a poster 
contest. The appeal is to you to 
help in this international movement 
to stop cruelty to animals in North 
Carolina, to spread the teaching of 
kindness, justice, mercy and love 
for all of God’s creatures. 


Southern Field Headquarters, 

The American Humane Education 
Society, 

913 Oak Street, 

Columbia, South Carolina. 
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On Things Fundamental 


By ALPHONSE HENINGBURG, N. C. College for Negroes, Durham 
Address Delivered at The Piedmont District Teachers Meeting, December 4, 1937 


N this age of changing 
I social demands and 
shifting economic de- 
@ || mands and _ practices, 
D the work of the teacher 
(29) || is likely to be much 
more difficult than it 
was fifty years ago. It becomes 
increasingly more difficult for our 
children to learn how to integrate 
themselves into the life about 
them. In many homes, the eco- 
nomic demands which have been 
set up require that both father 
and mother should work. We see 
then a lessening of the very bene- 
ficial contact between the parent 
and the child. Commercial recrea- 
tion adds its alluring attractions 
to those forces which are already 
making for disintegration. We find 
ourselves living in an age 
which seems to be “more and more 
out of joint,’ and we come to real- 
ize the great challenge which faces 
the school: that of reéstablishing, 
in some measure at least, that bal- 
ance which has been lost as the 
result of these social and economic 
changes. It becomes necessary that 
the teacher should study more 
closely the individual needs and 
possibilities of each student in or- 
der that there should not be lost 
to society even one person who is 
capable of making a contribution. 
Teachers must also make a closer 
evaluation and a more searching 
analysis of their preparation for 
the significant work which they 
are doing. This becomes a heavy 
responsibility and a great chal- 
lenge, particularly when we real- 
ize that the income of the Negro 
teacher in this country is probably 
the lowest to be awarded any pro- 
fessional worker having compar- 
able training and experience. And 
yet, charged with these responsi- 
bilities; restricted by these limita- 
tions, we must realize that upon 
us depends whether the youth of 
today becomes the effective citizen 
of tomorrow. 
Sometimes in the great whirl 


and excitement of our modern life, 
in the age of the 100-horsepower 
automobile, and the ever-present 
radio, we lose sight of some of the 
most fundamental values of life. 
It is to be seriously doubted 
whether wé who have come this 
morning from a home in which 
there is a mechanical refrigerator ; 
with a gas range having automatic 
lighters; having listened while 
drinking our breakfast coffee to 
the voice of a man more than a 
thousand miles away; having 
seen our carpets swept by a de- 
vice which “beats as it sweeps 
as it cleans’”—it is to be doubted 
whether we are any happier than 
our mothers and fathers who knew 
nothing of these implements of 
modern civilization. Nomatter 
what might be our answer to this 
intriguing question, it remains in- 
controvertibly true that the fun- 
damental relationships of life re- 
main practically unchanged. There 
still must be truth and right and 
honesty. There still must be an at- 
tempt made toward a more com- 
plete spiritual development. If 
these things do not maintain, we 
are likely to know an age in which 
not only does the machine become 
the master of its creator; but an 
age in which the makers of the 
machine are actually destroyed by 
their own creation. For in the 
splendid technical advancements to 
be found on every hand, we see 
represented a portrayal of man’s 





Children of Yesterday 
v 


This enhanced interest in early 
childhood has resulted in part from 
the discovery that many of the 
adults who are involved today in 
serious social difficulties were the 
neglected, dependent, poorly nur- 
tured, or otherwise maladjusted 
children of yesterday.—From “Re- 
cent Social Trends in the United 
States.” 


restlessness. But there has been 
no great corresponding social prog- 
ress. It is possible that we have 
been too busy with THINGS, with 
the IMPLEMENTS of life, and 
not enough concerned about the 
building of a better people. 

I would invite you then, in this 
conference of teachers, to give 
some attention to the further de- 
velopment of what might be de- 
scribed as highly desirable social 
characteristics. 

In making an evaluation some 
years ago of reasons for failure 
among its graduates, one of our 
great technical institutions discov- 
ered these men had failed not be- 
cause they were not good archi- 
tects or good engineers; not be- 
cause they were inefficient as traffic 
managers or as builders of great 
bridges, but because they could 
not get along with the people with 
whom and for whom they worked. 
Recently some students of mine, 
men who are educational advisers 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
in the deep South, were invited to 
give their answers to this ques- 
tion: “Why do Negroes lose their 
jobs?” There came early in this 
discussion an answer in which all 
of us are interested. As one in- 
vestigator put it: “The Negro is 
the last man hired, and the first 
man fired.” But he also discovered 
that this man was frequently late 
on the job; sometimes he did not 
arrive at all. Too often his tech- 
nical preparation was of such poor 
order that he couldn’t be kept on 
the pay roll, and sometimes he had 
been tempted once too often to con- 
sort with old man John Barlycorn, 
and when the whistle blew, he 
found himself enjoying a pleasant 
but too transient escape from the 
realities of life. 

It is my belief that the success 
of our schools demands more at- 
tention to what we have often 
called character education. There 
is no question in my mind as to 
the wisdom of employing the best 
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known educational methods; all of 
us are eager enough to do that, 
but I am afraid that we lose much 
ground when we fail to consider 
that useful living demands a con- 
stant training program in the 
fundamentals of health; of hon- 
esty; of sincerity, and of integrity. 

I have often heard the story of 
an Oriental king who was on one 
occasion leaving the gates of his 
palace for a ride through the city. 
As the carriage passed the city 
wall, the king noticed a beggar 
crouched beside the gate. Some- 
thing which he saw in the man’s 
face quickened his interest. He 
had the carriage stopped, and the 
beggar was told to approach. So 
intrigued was the king by the 
story the beggar told him that he 
had him sent into the castle to 
await his return. It soon developed 
that this beggar had also been a 
great student; a man well versed 
in the laws and the traditions of 
the land. As he stayed on in the 
castle, he became more and more 
valuable to the king, and his ad- 
vice was frequently sought when 
difficult matters had to be settled. 
Finally, his services became indis- 
pensable; there was no important 
matter to which his attention was 
not invited. And the enemies of 
the man said: “Master, this man 
is steeped in witchcraft. If you 
do not believe us, follow him some 
day after you have asked him a 
question and you will see him en- 
gaged in studying the black magic 
which has so deceived you.” 

A few days later the king, still 
thinking of these accusations, 
asked his adviser’s opinion on an 
important matter. “Allow me to 
retire, master,” said he, “in order 
that I might meditate on this mat- 
ter.” The man left, only to be fol- 
lowed after a few moments by the 
king. When the king came upon 
his adviser, this man was stand- 
ing with his hands clasped behind 
him, gazing down intently into a 
long box which was placed on the 
table. So engaged was he that he 
did not hear the king as the latter 
approached. The king, too, looked 
down into the box on the table, 
but he still did not understand. So, 
placing his hand on the man’s arm 
he said: ‘Tell me, what it is?” 

The man, roused from a deep 
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A Native North Carolinian Makes 





WILLIAM BE. Hint 





dle as a ranking student in 
1921 and immediately en- 
tered the teaching profes- 
sion where he rendered acceptable 
service in the Second Ward High 
School, Charlotte. 

In 1926, through civil service ex- 


amination, he became a postal clerk 
in the New York City office. In 


R. HILL graduated from Bid- 
i 











revery, turned to the king and an- 
swered: “Master, this box contains 
the rags in which I was clothed on 
the day when you discovered me 
outside the gates of the castle. 
Whenever there arises for me a 
difficult problem, I come here to 
pray, secure in the belief that if 
I can keep before me at all times 
the background of that life from 
which I came, I shall be able to 
obtain the desired help.” 


I should like then to invite you 
to think of this story as you re- 
turn to your respective classrooms 
for we, too, must always remem- 
ber the fundamental things on 
which our procedures are based. 
We, too, must come often to pray 
at this shrine which represents the 
fundamental, basic values, for if 
these are greatly neglected, there 
can be no real growth. 


Good Abroad 


We Present a Cut and Sketch of 
Mr. Wm. E. Hill, a Young Man, 
Graduate of Our State Schools 
and of Biddle University (now 
J. C. Smith University) 


1929 he received the degree of 
Master of Arts in the graduate 
school of political science, Colum- 
bia University, and in that year 
made a special study of Porto- 
Rican settlements in New York 
City, and in the same year organ- 
ized and became the first executive 
secretary of the Broad Street 
Branch of the Y. M. C. A., Summit, 
New Jersey. 

In 1934 he was selected as in- 
dustrial secretary of the Pitts- 
burgh Urban League, rendering 
outstanding service until Decem- 
ber, 1936, when he was given a 
leave of absence by the League for 
travel and study of social and eco- 
nomic conditions on the Continent 
of Europe and especially in Russia. 
The trip was financed and spon- 
sored by a group of prominent 
white and colored citizens of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr. Hill has lectured upon the 
knowledge gained by his travel and 
has some definite and reliable 
knowledge of conditions on the 
Continent. 

At present he is with the techni- 
cal advisor of the State Adminis- 
trative Office of Pennslyvania. 

We bespeak a brilliant future for 
Mr. Hill, who has grown in knowl- 
edge and understanding through a 
career filled with unique experi- 
ences. 


® Scientists say that large fam- 
ilies are more apt to produce genius 
than small ones. In small families 
the children are likely to be shel- 
tered and cared for to the point 
of repression, while in larger ones 
they have to shift for themselves. 
Something in that, when you think 
it over. 


@ The secret of education lies 
in respecting the pupil.—Emerson. 
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“Talents and the Report Card 


By H. V. CHILDERSTON 


Superintendent, Julesburg Public School, Julesburg, Colorado 


HEN Christ gave to His 
disciples the parable of 


. F ing it to the men who 

|| were to be the teachers 

of Christianity through- 

out the world. That the 

parable could apply to the teachers 

in the school systems of today 

seems to have occurred to but a few 
of our modern educators. 

As the parable goes, the servants 
were given talents by the master, 
“every man according to his abil- 
ity,” and when the master returned 
he expected results according to the 
talents given to each. 

If we should apply this parable 
to the teacher and his pupils in the 
average school room of today we 
would probably find little agree- 
ment between the satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction as shown by the 
teacher in his grading system and 
that of the master in the parable. 
The master was satisfied with the 
servants in direct proportion to 
what they had accomplished 
through the use of what they had 
been given. On the other hand, the 
teacher expects exactly the same 
results from all pupils regardless of 
what the abilities of each may have 
been in the beginning. The large 
majority of grading systems of to- 
day are designed to show the rela- 
tive standing of pupils in a class 
rather than to show what each pu- 
pil has accomplished in the light of 
his ability and previous knowledge. 

Studies of report cards from a 
large number of city schools show 
that a large majority of the cards 
are designed to show the relative 
standing of pupils in a class. Such 
comparative ratings are usually 
based on he normal curve of distri- 
bution. Other studies have shown 
that teachers are not consistent in 
following this normal curve. Some 
teachers grade one sex higher than 
the other, and grades given on the 
same paper by different teachers 
vary widely. 

The inconsistency of teachers’ 
marks, however, is not the only 


a 


the talents He was giv-. 


fault to be found in the marking 
system based on the normal curve. 
Our whole system of giving grades 
or marks of any kind is based on 
false assumptions. Some of these 
assumptions are: that a mark is a 
student’s pay or reward for what 
he does in school, thus admitting 
that it is impossible to get the stu- 
dent to see the value in itself of the 
work to be done; that every child 
has an opportunity to achieve as 
high a mark as any other if he 
wishes to do so; that people in out- 
of-school life achieve success ac- 
cording to the normal curve, while 
in reality they are evaluated in 


-terms of the other members of 


their professional or occupational 
group; that the information upon 
which marks are based is accurate 
and reliable, the fallacy of which is 
proven by the inconsistency of 
teachers’ marks. Many other false 
assumptions might be mentioned. 
Other indictments have been 
brought against our present mark- 
ing system. Some of these are: 
marks as now used are unscientific ; 
marks are misleading; traditional 
marks promote superficial, insin- 
cere and spurious scholarship; 
marks are a temptation to poor 
teaching because they can be used 
in ‘place of proper motivation; 
marks have become so completely 
the motivation to study that inde- 





* * 


There are some things which we 
do because we must; these are our 
necessities. There are other things 
which we do because we ought; 
these are our duties. There are oth- 
er things which we do because we 
like; these are our play. Among 
the various kinds of things done by 
men only because they like, the 
fine arts are those of which the re- 
sults afford to many permanent and 
disinterested delight, and of which 
the performance, calling for pre- 
meditated skill, is capable of regu- 
lation up to a certain point, but 
that point passed, has secrets be- 
yond the reach and a freedom be- 
yond the restraint of rules——SIDNEY 
CoLvINn. 








pendence, self-reliance, and initia- 
tive are sacrificed; publication of 
marks tends to develop anti-social 
feeling of superiority and inferi- 
ority. 

Such criticism calls for an inquiry 
into the cause of such an unbal- 
anced condition in our school sys- 
tem. 

First, our changing philosophy 
of education has outrun our tech- 
nique of teaching, and especially 
our marking system. The old phi- 
losophy of education was to teach 
the subject matter to the child. 
Under this philosophy the subject 
matter was organized and submit- 
ted to the pupils. Naturally, under 
this method the student who mas- 
tered the subject matter to the sat- 
isfaction of the teacher received 
the high mark, while the student 
who did not master the material to 
the satisfaction of the teacher re- 
ceived the low mark. No considera- 
tion was given to the various abili- 
ties of the members of a class. 
Under this system the bright pupil 
would usually receive an “‘A,” while 
the slow pupil would probably re- 
ceive a “D” or “F,” in spite of the 
fact that he may have accom- 
plished, according to his ability, 
just as much or more than the pu- 
pil having greater “talents.” Un- 
der this philosophy the bright pupil 
might receive a high grade in a 
course without doing any work or 
adding to the knowledge which he 
already possessed, while the slow 
pupil might work very hard, add 
much knowledge to that which he 
already possessed, and still receive 
a failing grade. 

The modern philosophy of educa- 
tion is to teach the child by means 
of certain subject matter. Under 
this philosophy we try to develop 
the child physically, mentally, mor- 
ally, and spiritually into a worth- 
while citizen. In an attempt to do 
this we have changed our courses 
to fit the needs of the pupils, and 
have added courses to the curricu- 
lum in an effort to develop charac- 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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The Approaching Fifty-seventh Annual 
Session of the North Carolina Negro 
Teachers Association 


T Durham, within the elegant and spacious grounds 
and buildings of our North Carolina College for 
Negroes, on April 14, 15 and 16, the Association will 
begin and complete its fifty-seventh consecutive year, 
a remarkable achievement for any organization, but 
especially for a group who through the years had so 
many barriers to hurdle. 

President Shepard, the local committees, the heads 
of the various sections, and the executive secretary, 
working in complete harmony, are preparing an out- 
standing program. A rare treat is in store for those 
who are fortunate enough to attend. 

It will be worth while to attend the meetings aside 
from the inspiration and information that outstanding 
educators will bring to the general sessions—to see 
the splendid contribution, in fine buildings and equip- 
ment, the State has made to Negro education through 
the wise leadership of Dr. Shepard. 

Not in recent years has such an array of headliners 
of national note been selected to appear at the general 
sessions. 

On Thursday evening, April 14th, the Association 
opens with the first general session in the Duke Audi- 
torium. Teachers will be welcomed by brief addresses 
on behalf of the city by Mayor W. F. Carr; on behalf 
of the Durham County schools by the county superin- 
tendent, Captain L. H. Barbour, and on behalf of the 
city schools by Superintendent W. F. Warren and Mrs. 
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Cora T. Russell. Response to these addresses for the 
visiting teachers will be made by Professor Hugh V. 
Brown, supervising principal of the Goldsboro colored 
schools. 

Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, president of Howard Uni- 
versity, conforming to the convention theme, Educa- 
tion for Citizenship, will speak on, “Citizenship and 
Education.” 

Music for this session will be furnished by the 
Hillside Park Chorus and the Choral Club of the North 
Carolina College. 

Immediately following the close of the evening 
session, a formal reception will be tendered the visi- 
tors in the beautiful gymnasium of the college. 

The second general session will convene at 2:30 
e’clock Friday afternoon in the Duke Auditorium. 
Music will be furnished by the combined girls’ chorus 


ee 


of the Whitted and Walltown schools and by the Lyon | 
Park School. The session will present Doctor Robert — 


J. Maaske, professor of education, University of North 
Carolina, and Doctor C. L. Brownwell, professor of 
physical education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Mr. W. T. Murphy, area supervisor of WPA 
educational program, will make a brief presentation 
of the coordination of his program with other educa- 
tional activities in the State. 

The third general session will assemble Friday eve- 
ning at 8:00. Music will be rendered by the East End 
School Chorus, the boys’ chorus of the Whitted School, 
and by the chorus of the W. G. Pearson Elementary 
School. 

Our own Doctor N. C. Newbold will be the first 
speaker, and will undoubtedly bring a message of 
vital interest. The next speaker will be Doctor Rufus 


E. Clement, the new president-elect of the Greater © 


Atlanta University. President Clement is a native of 
North Carolina, born at Charlotte, N. C., and received 
his early academic training and rendered his first 
service to education in the State. We shall listen to 
him with pardonable pride. 


The last guest speaker on the evening program — 


needs no introduction to any North Carolina audience, 
Doctor Edgar W. Knight of the University of North 
Carolina. 

The business session will by constitutional enact- 
ment meet on Saturday morning—the final meeting. 
The ordinary business will take the time of the ses- 


sion, such as reports of committees, auditors, election — 


of officers, and selection of place for next meeting. 


The college alumni and the A. K. A. Sorority will - 
join in making the teachers’ stay pleasant. They will — 


entertain on Friday evening after the conclusion of 
the session and entertainment of the Association. It 
should be understood that this feature is not a part 
cf the Association’s program. 


Section Meetings 


ee 


yt le aT a 


As far as we are enabled to announce, the various 


section programs are being worked out satisfactorily, 


and the teachers attached to the various sections may 


expect intensely interesting programs. 


In the elementary sections we are able to announce © 


the following guest speakers. 
On Saturday morning, from 9:00 to 11:30, this sec- 


aD 


a 
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tion will present as speakers: Miss Anna M. Cherry, 
_ director of the Spring Hope Educational Experiment ; 
Miss Ada Valentine, teacher in the Educational Expe- 
riment, Spring Hope, and Miss Temple of the music 
department of The Teachers College, Winston-Salem, 
who will discuss, ‘““The Teaching of Music in the Ele- 
mentary School.” 

The Grammar Grade Department will present a 
panel discussion on “What Training for Citizenship 
Should Include,” and Mrs. 8. P. Sebastian and Mr. J. E. 
MeNair will speak. 

From the present cheerful outlook for a splendid 
meeting at Durham we feel that we shall be able to 
say: The meeting began on the evening of the full 
moon before Easter; the sessions were full and enthu- 
siastic; the speakers were magnetic; the weather was 
ideal; the attendance reached a new record; Durham 
hospitality was of a high order; local entertainment 
features were pleasing and perfectly carried out; the 
work of host committees was perfect and harmonious; 
the spirit of those attending the meeting was excel- 
lent. Finally, the 1938 convention was by every stand- 
ard a good meeting. All this we predict, so come to 
Durham and share with us all these delights. 

We shall expect you. And in order that your secre- 
tary may not be worked too hard receiving dues, please 
send them in and get your card and receipt before the 
meeting. There is no need of putting it off to the last. 

Teachers desiring homes and meals, must write at 
once to the chairman of the housing committee, Mrs. 
Mildred Amey, 521 Elm Street, Durham, who will ar- 
range rates for room and meals. 


KK 


Notes 


ROF. O. A. PEAY, principal of the Hyde County 
Training School, informs us that Hyde County 
paid State Teachers Association dues 100 per cent. 
We are glad to welcome Hyde County into the rapidly 
increasing number of 100 per cent counties. 
* * * 


It was our pleasure a few days ago to visit the 
high school at Sanford under the supervision of a 
wide-awake, efficient principal, Prof. W. B. Wicker. 

We were amazed at the progress made there in 
the last few years. The five-acre tract on which the 
school is located is on an elevation overlooking the 
city of Sanford. The grounds are terraced into gradu- 
ated plateaus in front, and each terrace is planted 
with well-placed shrubbery and sowed in lawn grass. 
The land in the back is level and lends itself to out- 
door activities. There is a commodious gymnasium 
for indoor ‘games. There is an agricultural and in- 
dustrial building well provided with tools and class- 
room equipment for teaching trades. The building 
is of brick, and steam heated. 

On the lower floor of the main building there is a 
cafeteria that would do credit to any school in the 
State. A new unit is soon to be erected to take care 
of the elementary school. There are three buses that 
care for county high school pupils. 

Professor Boone of Rockingham has made won- 
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derful strides in improvements there, but when I 
viewed this plant with its fine library and reading 
room and its physical laboratory, I was greatly en- 
couraged to see that in the State at large our young 
principals are giving the kind of service that is going 
to make Negro schools in North Carolina the pride 
of the South. Such men at the head of our schools 
verify the truth, “To him that hath shall be given, 
and from him that hath not shall be taken away that 
which he seemeth to have.” ‘Ask and it shall be 
given” if you can show you have used to good pur- 
pose what you have. 


Lee County, including the Sanford City Schools, 
has for the last six years been 100 per cent members 
of the association and probably longer. 

* * * 


The nineteenth annual State-wide conference of the 
North Carolina Interracial Commission will meet at 
Wilson May 5 and 6. His Excellency, Governor Clyde 
R. Hoey is to address the conference and the proceed- 
ings will doubtless be of far-reaching consequence, 
especially to the educational interests of the Negro. 
It is likely also that the conference may hear Mrs. 
Clyde Hoey, who is deeply interested in the program. 


Xk 


Notice 


HE art section of the Negro Teachers Association 

is planning an interesting program for their meet- 
ing on Friday morning, April 15th, 9:30-11 o’clock. 
Speakers have been carefully selected and there will 
be a demonstration in art at 10:30. We are especially 
urging all persons interested in art to be present. 
We are asking all schools sending work to get it to 
N.C. College at Durham by Thursday noon, April 14. 
If work is mailed, address it to W. A. Cooper, Secre- 
tary, Art Section. 

x 


The Degree Oétopus 


Are you in the coils and tentacles of the Ph.D. 
cctopus? 

In these days a degree is not necessarily a proof 
of scholarship. The completion of a thesis leading 
to a degree is no-incentive to further study. 

In many cases the candidate is only filling a re- 
quirement to get or hold a job. A real teacher may 
and really does increase his eminence or widen his 
horizon. Such a teacher without the degree is worth 
infinitely more in the profession than a degree minus 
the ‘‘aptness to teach.” The Ph.D. degree unmistak- 
ably has its place and value, but the fictitious halo 
and aura thrown about it in recent years has com- 
mercialized it. The real teacher prefers poverty and 
risk to opulence and security with supineness. 

Again, over-specialization in a given field often un- 
fits him for ordinary college and high school work. 

If your heart is not in your work, then all you want 
is “credit.” If your heart is really in your work and 
you are keeping up with educational methods and 
content—quit worrying and lying awake at night. 
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Making Natural Sciences More Practical 
In the High School 


By JOHN W. KING 


Biology Department, Williston Industrial School, Wilmington, N. C. 


ATURAL science teach- 
ers realize that the ma- 
jority of the students 

g taking natural science 

courses fail to relate the 

S || knowledge gained with 

the activities of their 
environment. Many of them learn 
the principles as they are discussed 
and taught in the classroom, but 
they are not able to connect these 
principles with actual life experi- 
ences. Often the student fails to 
make this connection because the 
subject is not made practical and he 
learns only for a month or semester 
instead of learning these principles 
for life. In natural science courses 
the student should be taught to use 
the knowledge in his daily living. 
The laboratory, which is the 
workshop for the natural science 
student, is a wonderful place in 
which to develop practical attitudes 
towards these subjects. The labora- 
tory should be seen as an isolated 
part of the environment. In the 
laboratory are found samples or 
representatives of what is found in 
the large environment. These or- 
ganisms or substances have been 
taken from the large environment 
in order that they might be ob- 
served and studied; therefore, they 
should be discussed in the light of 


their habitat or natural occurrence. ° 


In so doing, the student sees these 
materials beyond the four walls of 
the laboratory. Whenever oxygen 
is made in the general science or 
chemistry laboratory, the practical 
uses and natural occurrence of this 
gas should be brought out. The stu- 
dent should be made to see oxygen 
as it is to be remembered through- 
out his life, and surely this would 
not be in a test tube. Whenever 
plants and animals are studied in 
the laboratory, too much emphasis 
cannot be placed on the discussion 
of the natural habitat of these or- 
ganisms. As the results of this dis- 


cussion, the student sees the organ- 
ism beyond the dissecting pan or 
jar of alcohol. 

Identification quizzes also help to 
make the natural sciences more 
practical. For example, in a biology 
identification quiz, the student 
names the organism, tells where it 
is naturally found, and gives its 
economic importance. These tests, 
when given at various times 
throughout the school year, give 
the student much drill on two basic 
biological principles, habitat and 
economic importance. The student 
is, therefore, given the opportunity 
to see the organism as it actually 
exists in life. ; 

Every natural science teacher 
knows the results of well-planned 
field trips. Field work should rep- 
resent a continuation of the work 
done in the laboratory. Field work 
is the medium by which the phe- 
nomena observed in the laboratory 
are connected up with everyday 
life. The nature of the field trip 
will vary with the locality, but, in 
general, industrial plants, city wa- 
terworks, the weather bureau, mu- 
seums, a nearby stream, lake, zoo 
or wooded land afford excellent 
places for field work. A very inter- 
esting and practical biology project 
is one in which any number of stu- 
dents may participate in the mak- 
ing of a biological survey of the re- 
gion in which the school is located. 
Field work of this kind, when prop- 
erly directed, has the tremendous 
advantage of making students real- 
ize that biology is at their door- 
step. They cease to consider biol- 
ogy or general science as dry text- 
book subjects when they awaken to 
the fact that countless new and in- 
teresting happenings in the plant 
and animal world are taking place 
within the shadow of their school. 
In connection with this survey, a 
systematic collection of such forms 
as insects, fishes, amphibians, 


rocks, sand, ferns, fungi and flow- 
ers should be made for the school 
laboratory. This type of activity 
gives the student practical applica- 
tions of the principles he has 
learned. 

In attempting to make the natu- 
ral sciences practical, we find that 
the sixth “cardinal principal of sec- 
ondary education” comes to the 
fore. In natural science courses the 
students should be taught how to 
do many things as hobbies. 
Through this training they learn 
how to use their leisure in a worth- 
while manner, and at the same time 
they learn the desired knowledge 
and skills. In chemistry, picture 
making and developing give the 
students practical experience, and 
these activities may develop an 
avocation. Many activities in biol- 
ogy, such as mounting birds or in- 
sects, preparing skeletons, making 
herbariums or modeling organisms 
from clay, afford the students 
much pleasure and help to fix the 
knowledge of these organisms firm- 
ly in their minds. 


Many natural science classes 
have been made very dry and dead 
because the teacher failed to do 
some of the things discussed in this | 
article. They have failed to connect 
actual living experiences with what 
they are teaching. They have failed — 
to use those agencies which enable 
the student to get a practical 
knowledge of the subject. Some- 
times, by discussing and correcting 
some of the superstitions and mis- 
concepted ideas of students tends 
to arouse interest. When children 
start school, many misconcepted 
ideas are already deeply ingrained in 
their minds. Generally, they believe 
that there is a snake that puts his 
tail in his mouth and rolls down the 
hill like a hoop; they believe that 
snakes can charm; they believe 


that snakes do not die until the sun | 
(Continued on Page 16) ; 


Dal attain tid 


Pee: 


-their practical applications. 
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The Place of Physics 
In the High School Curriculum 


AN the subject of phys- 
ics be taught to yield a 

® more comprehensive 

y knowledge of natural 

() phenomena than is ob- 
tained from current 
courses in the subject, 
together with a richer first-hand 
experience of significant applica- 
tions through laboratory manipula- 
tion, and can such teaching be freed 
from unnecessary mathematical 
complications?” This is a question 
which was asked by a professor in 
one of our best technical schools; 
it is also a question, in my way of 


‘thinking, which has a definite and 


a very proximate relationship to 
the subject. First, we consider the 
place of physics in an integrated 
science program, as we all recall 
that such a course is left for the 
senior high school and presumably 
the student has had access to geog- 
raphy, general science, chemistry 
and biology. Therefore, the stu- 
dent has become familiar with tem- 
perature, thermometers, water ca- 
pillary action, osmosis, vapor pres- 
sure, absolute zero, Boyle’s Law, 
Charles’ Law, atmospheric pres- 


sure, planetary electrons, boiling 


points, ionization and malleability, 
specific gravity, wave motion, spe- 
cific heat, and many other phases 
which were introduced in previous 
courses. Now, what is the func- 
tion of the physics course? It must 
be a broad, general review course of 
the principles already taken with 
We 
then draw from the sciences, as bi- 
ology, chemistry, geology, astron- 
omy and the like, the various situa- 
tions as we find in our physics. 
Then it would be a question as to 
whether or not its name would 
loose its significance and be called 
a general survey of the physical 
sciences. It should be understood 
here that such a course is serving 


as a finishing course for the gradu-_ 


ates who will not enter college and 


By B. JOHN WESLEY GRIER 


Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, N. C. 


a transitional one for the freshman 
college entrant into the college sci- 
ences. It is then true that most 
students, before coming to the 
physics courses, know the general 
principles involved, but up to this 
time have never been called upon to 
use these principles in solving a 
really practical problem, which 
goes on to show that physics is just 
another step beyond _ general 
science. This necessitates that the 
student be familiar with the pre- 
ceding material, and in the reor- 
ganized course much time should 
be spent in teaching the pupil to 
apply the principles with which he 
is already familiar before continu- 
ing in the subject. This being true, 
the physics teacher, in order to do 
justice to the subject and the stu- 
dent, should not only be a master 
of the physics itself, but a master 
of all the sciences which physics 
attempts to apply; of course math- 
ematics occupies a very essential 
part. That is to say, that a teacher 
of such a subject should be versa- 
tile in all the sciences. This, of 
course, is unfortunately another of 
the difficulties in our schools: the 
teachers, in many cases, have such 
subjects thrust upon them without 
having sufficient knowledge of the 
material. This will never be ironed 
out as long as the profession is used 
as a stepping-stone to other -pro- 
fessions, the students being the vic- 
tims of such situations. 

It has been related that it is ad- 
vantageous to have the class-work 
coincide with the laboratory exer- 
cises; having none of the latter, the 
course would lose its meaning. The 
students should have available with 
them in the laboratory all the 
science books and material which 
connects it with the practical. Af- 
ter a solution of a problem is ob- 
tained by the student, the teacher 
should send him to the laboratory 
to verify his results. It is again 
questionable as to fact of over-em- 


phasizing either the solution of the 
problem or the verifications of the 
problems. Since the majority of 
students do not enter college—from 
statistics about 23 per cent to col- 
lege and 77 per cent to their several 
occupations—and for such practical 
applications are more essential. 
This also shows that physics is 
more of a finishing course than a 
preparatory course. 

For the group entering college, 
mathematics should be used more 
extensively, so that its transfer 
value would be more effective, and 
would facilitate him in future sci- 
entific undertakings. The other 
group would need the minimum of 
mathematical computations and 
more of the simple life practicali- 
ties. It is seemingly more and more 
prevalent that educators are advo- 
cating the dismissal of mathematics 
from the curriculum. This is not a 
wise step, and from the points pre- 
sented by many authorities it will 
defeat many of their purposes. It 
goes on to show the inseparability 
of physics and mathematics, since 
physics calls for measurements of 
energy, as it has to do with the 
laws of energy, and in the computa- 
tions involved, mathematics is the 
only science which will lend itself 
to such manipulations. I am of the 
opinion that our high schools do 
not sense a realization of the very 
essential position which a physics 
course should occupy in the science 
department and in the curriculum. 
If it has, it has done a poor job of 
manifesting such a realization; and 
if not, it should awaken to such and 
give it a larger place and allot more 
time to its cause. Due to the fact 
that physics occupies such a criti- 
cal point, it is likely that we neg- 
lect many of its essentials, and such 
should be manipulated with a 
greater degree of precision. After 
all, we attend school to be trained 
for life situations, and physics is 
the key of the sciences which at- 
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tempts to accomplish such a goai, 
which opens the doors of scientific 
investigations into the Room of 
Life and its practicalities. 

It is, in conclusion, that I hope 
the future of physics, the study of 
which will be a concentration of the 
knowledge of natural phenomena, 
more first-hand information and 
contact with significant apparatus, 
and that the whole may be taught 
without too great mathematical 
complications. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
AND THE NEGRO 


(Continued from Page 4) 
school systems where it was no 
longer used in the white system. 
Such practices as washing out chil- 
dren’s mouths with soap as a cor- 
rection for lying and cursing were 
not uncommon, and even in cases 
where student councils were organ- 
ized it was quite common to find 
them merely the means of trans- 
ferring to some extent from the 
principal to the pupils the right to 
convict and punish their fellow pu- 
pils. Military discipline still finds 
too many admirers, and faith in the 
ability of the school to produce in- 
telligent, self-directing members of 
society through the effort to de- 
velop in them the quality of “‘social 
sensitivity” still has too few 
friends. If progressive education 
gets no further into Negro schools 
than the office of administration, 
there is reason to hope that the 
Negro adult group will much sooner 
arrive at the point in its personal- 
ity development when it will recog- 
nize and abhor unreasonable re- 
pression and will take a more active 
part in freeing itself from the un- 
fair practices of society. Regimen- 
tation and the resort to coercion in 
the matter of preserving decorum 
is far easier and requires less time 
and intelligence of adults, but such 
practices result merely in decorous 
behavior and not in the production 
of decorous individuals. On the 
other hand, they too often result in 
giving to some children the belief 
that their interests are opposed to 
the ideals of the school and of ad- 
ults in general, and to others, that 
conformity for the time being with 
the imposed ideals of adults is de- 
sirable as the only means of escape 


from the unpleasant results of non- 
conformity. 

Revolting against the dominant 
European educational practice of 
regimentation, Rousseau, in 1779, 
wrote in his “Emilius and Sophia, 
or a New System of Education,” 
these words: 

“Let a child do nothing merely 
because he is bid; nothing is good 
for him which he cannot perceive 
to be so. You accustom him to per- 
mit himself to be always conducted 
and to become only a machine in 
the hands of others. In requiring 
him to be tractable when he is lit- 
tle, you prepare him to be a credu- 
lous dupe.’’ 

For all children the sort of intel- 
lectual freedom based upon such a 
philosophy of education is desira- 
ble; but for Negro children, who 
live in an atmosphere of constant 
repression from all sides, the only 
desirable educational practice is one 
which helps him to base his own 
behavior upon intelligence and to 
expect and demand intelligent be- 
havior from others. 


Contrary to what seems to be the: 


popular conception of progressive 
education that it is some ultra- 
fantastic type of school procedure 
which may only be the luxurious 
practice of some privately subsi- 
dized institution, I should point out 
here that a school does not need to 
be associated in an experimental 
group in order to be a progressive 
school, nor are progressive prac- 
tices confined to the so-called pro- 
gressive schools. Few schools are 
consistently progressive or conven- 
tional when we consider the several 
points of view of the staff members 
of any school or the impacts which 
these points of view have made 
upon the numerous practices of the 
school. Wherever the staff of any 
school has begun to make a critical 
appraisal of its educational task 
and, based on the emergence of a 
thoughtfully worked out philoso- 
phy of its own, has begun to liber- 
ate itself from the bonds of accept- 
ed conventional school practice, 
such a school has begun to be pro- 
gressive; and the extent to which 
the school staff attempts to follow 
through its own intelligent ideas as 
to how children may be truly edu- 
cated marks the extent of the 
school’s progressive practice. 

Such a philosophy will undoubt- 
edly lead a school staff into con- 
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flict with many prevailing school 
practices, and they must have both 
the courage and the intelligence to 
break with these practices wher- 
ever prevailing practices are op- 
posed to their growing philosophy 
of how children may truly be edu- 
cated. 

Some time ago, in reply to a let- 
ter from me inquiring about the 
strength and weakness of his Ne- 
gro principals as effective educa- 
tional leaders, a superintendent in 
a large Southern city replied that 
his Negro principals were naturally 
imitative and inclined to adopt 
practices without at all understand- 
ing the philosophies behind them. 
Such tactics, in my opinion, are 
merely defensive exhibitionism and 
are not at all confined to any group 
of school executives. No school, by 
adopting so-called progressive prac- 
tices, becomes progressive any 
more than by donning a full-dress 
suit a man becomes a gentleman. 
Where the adoption of a practice 
precedes the development of a more 
or less clear philosophy, the educa- 
tional results of the practice are 
not always desirable, and this sort 
of procedure is one of the most 
prevalent reasons why progressive 
practices seem fantastic and one of 
the greatest obstructions in the 
way of intelligent progress in 
changing prevailing school prac- 
tices. It is always the intelligent 
reason for the changes which is im- 
portant, and not the variation in 
practice. The philosophy which in 
one school may lead to one practice 
may in another school lead to a dif- 
ferent practice, and both or neither 
may be the answer to what should 
ultimately be done. It is the intel- 
ligence and courage of a principal 
and his staff, working together in 
frequent and regular staff meeting 
to formulate for themselves the 
guiding principles of a philosophy 
of education, that reaches clearly 
into all the practices of the school 
as a whole, and the additional cour- 
age and intelligence to apply this 
thinking to making such changes 
as seem necessary in any of the 
school’s practices, which places a 
school in the ranks of the truly 
progressive. 

If, for instance, we believe that 
the most important end of educa-. 
tion is to change the individual — 
himself, rather than merely to 
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change the individual’s behavior 
for the time being, such a belief 
will undoubtedly lead any school 
staff to examine its carefully built 
up and far-reaching system of re- 
wards and penalties for what it 
considers favorable or unfavorable 
behavior. Perfect attendance cer- 
tificates and tardy rooms, school 
marks and honor rolls, honor points 
for extracurricular activities—the 
whole gamut of rewards and penal- 
ties—must be examined, and when 
the only obstruction to sensible 
change is the fact of established 
precedent, we must have the sense 
to disregard precedent even at the 
risk of being called unpleasant 
names. If we believe with the col- 
leges that the possession of schol- 
arly ability is the only justification 
for school attendance or for steady 
progress through school, we will 
- continue both the practices which 
_ eliminate children from the second- 
ary school and the pretext that we 
are now permitting graduation only 
to a fortunate scholarly few. Or 
-. if, on the other hand, we believe 


_ that there is much more to be ac- 


quired in our secondary schools be- 
sides factual erudition, and that 
even those who lack scholarship in 
our generally subjective and tradi- 
tional interpretation of the term, 
have still the right to be guided 
through the years of the secondary 
school without embarrassing stig- 
ma and into as deep as possible an 
understanding of the moral, social 
and physical aspects of the world 
in which they live and to which 
they must contribute well or poor- 
ly, we will make some adjustment 
of school practice that will conform 
to such a belief. If we believe that 
children vary in their interests as 
well as in their capacity and speed 
of learning, and that educational 
practice should take this into ac- 
count, we may, still conforming to 
traditional practices of mass educa- 
tion, attempt to divide children into 
what we call, but know not to be, 
homogeneous groups, or we may 
follow the more reasonable if more 
difficult and radical procedure of 
learning to individualize our teach- 
ing practices to the extent of trying 
to provide for the varying needs 
and interests and capacities and 
learning rates of individual children 
in the same group. 


If we come to believe that learn- 
ing to use the tools of study and to 
work consistently and diligently 
and as independently as possible at 
a matter is as worth while as con- 
ning facts, lessons which are well 
on their way out of school practice, 
will give place in our schools to one 
or another of the more progressive 
classroom practices. If we believe 
that textbooks, no matter how well 
and beautifully written, are neces- 
sarily limited in their presentation 
of material, we will somehow de- 
vise ways of having children follow 
their various interests into a world 
of books and things without a feel- 
ing on our part that time so used is 
wasted. If we believe that cooper- 
ation is as important to effective 
social living as the constant strug- 
gle for supremacy, we will examine 
the contest technique which is pro- 
gressively getting control of so 
many intra-school as well as inter- 
school pupil contacts. If we believe 
that children should enjoy doing 
the things they ought to do, as well 
as the things they ought not to do, 
we will make the business of going 
to high school a joyous experience. 

If we believe that learning grows 
out of activity, we provide for pu- 
pils’ learning experiences based 
upon participation in activities. If 
we believe that all children, and 
especially Negro children, should 
develop free and unrepressed per- 
sonalities and the ability and desire 
to be frankly critical of their own 
behavior and of the behavior of 
others, in terms of thoughtful cri- 
teria, our schools will become dy- 
namic democracies. And so on 
through the whole gamut of school 
practices we will follow our beliefs 
with intelligence and courage, no 
matter how radical the changes 
may seem, to make whatever 
changes in school procedures as will 
allow us to provide children with a 
more reasonable opportunity to be- 
come truly educated. 

The implication for Negro schools 
is that many of these changes 
which may mark the vast differ- 
ence between the poor, the medi- 
ocre, the good school and a better 
school may be had only for the price 
of intelligence and resourcefulness. 
It is true that in many places in the 
South much progress must be made 
in securing for the Negro children 
a school situation that may respect- 
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ably be called a school before it is 
possible to go far in refining the 
educational practices within the 
school. Recently at a state educa- 
tional meeting a teacher said to me, 
“What would you do about my 
problem where I have eighty chil- 
dren enrolled in the first grade?” 
I was forced to say that I did not 
know; but I hastened to add that 
while a part of her problem was to 
continue to arouse the community 
to efforts to secure better school 
conditions, that, with a clear idea 
of her task, she would get further 
in accomplishing it by seeking rea- 
sonable solutions to her problems 
than by deciding that her inability 
to follow some accepted practice or 
some particular change in practice 
proposed for another situation, left 
her without any solution at all. 

It is this very impoverished con- 
dition of Negro schools that makes 
a resort to intelligence and re- 
sourcefulness so important. Be- 
cause of the increasing expenditure 
being made for elaborateness of 
building and equipment in many of 
the schools of America, there has 
developed a feeling that education- 
al effectiveness is largely a matter 
of things, and especially of expen- 
sive things. While I deplore the 
prevailing tendency of school offi- 
cials to neglect Negro schools in the 
matter of spending the public’s 
money, I hope for the day when the 
application of the principles cur- 
rently known as progressive educa- 
tion will point the way to the great- 
er capitalization of intelligence and 
resourcefulness in the improvement 
of the experiences which are of- 
fered Negro children in our schools. 

Those who have read Dr. Edwin 
W. Embree’s splendid statement in 
the November, 1937, issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly will see how bar- 
ren were the efforts to improve the 
educational experiences offered Ne- 
gro rural children by the mere im- 
provement of rural school build- 
ings, as important as that was, and 
how rich have been the returns 
from changing the point of view of 
the teachers in those schools where 
the principles of progressive educa- 
tion have begun to be applied. 

There is bound to be much mud- 
dling through of trial and error 
where independent experimentation 
is attempted, but even this should 
not prevent independent experi- 
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mentation based upon the large 
amount of available literature be- 
ing developed in the field of pro- 
eressive education. The technique 
of associating schools together for 
experimentation is undoubtedly 
more fruitful of steady progress. 
The combined efforts of a group of 
school men to think through their 
problems together and to evaluate 
together the results of their experi- 
mentation would give both value 
and prestige to the results. Proba- 
bly no movement has done more for 
secondary education in a similar 
length of time than the four years 
just completed of the eight-year ex- 
periment known generally as the 
“Thirty-School Experiment” spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Foundation. 
There is now proposed a Thirty- 
Three School Experiment in the 
South. How far organization of the 
latter has gone I do not know. I 
feel that there is little probability 
of one or more Negro high schools 
being associated in the group. But 
I am confident that there would be 
little disagreement with the idea 
that Negro schools could profit by 
such association. I am exceedingly 
fearful that in this, as was true in 
the movement for certification, Ne- 
gro high schools will be gravely 
neglected unless they themselves 
become active in their own behalf. 

I would therefore conclude this 
statement by expressing the hope 
that Negro secondary schools in 
America will make careful and seri- 
ous study of the progressive move- 
ment in education and, further, 
that the Commission on Secondary 
Schools will have the means and 
the wisdom not only to stimulate 
the interest in individual schools, 
but to secure by some means an 
association of Negro schools in se- 
rious experimental group for the 
careful and thoughtful formulation 
of an educational philosophy and 
for experiment with and evaluation 
of progressive school practices. 


Making the Natural Sciences More 
Practical in the High School 


(Continued from Page 12) 
goes down; they believe that seeds 
should be planted on a particular 
moon; they believe that one can 
contract warts by handling toads. 
These beliefs are some that must 
be corrected, and while they are 


being corrected, they should be 
carefully connected with living ex- 
periences. If some of these sugges- 
tions are carried out in the natural 
science classes, a more practical un- 
derstanding of the knowledge will 
be obtained. 


North Carolina Eleventh Older 


Boys’ Conference 
(Continued from Page 2) 

Moreland, Second Ward High 
School, Charlotte, N. C. The regis- 
tration fee for each group repre- 
sented is one dollar. The registra- 
tion fee for each boy is two dollars 
and fifty cents. This takes care of 
board and lodging and general con- 
ference expenses while in Charlotte. 
Any school may send as many boys 
as it wishes—the larger the delega- 
tion the better the results. The 
registration fee for each boy should 
be in the hands of Henry T. John- 
son, executive secretary of the con- 
ference, Washington High School, 
Raleigh, N. C., by March 28, 1938, 
that reservations may be made for 
them in Charlotte. 


“Talents” and the Report Card 

(Continued from Page 9) 
ter and citizenship. Under this new 
philosophy it should be possible for 
all children to progress and develop 
according to their individual capac- 
ities and abilities. In the average 
school of today, however, this is not 
possible, for we still find most of 
the teachers marking their pupils 
under the old philosophy of educa- 
tion. Most of the report cards of 
today contain marks for the mas- 
tery of subject matter. Very little 
mention, if any, is made to inform 
the parents as to the child’s devel- 
opment in character and citizen- 
ship. 

As stated in the beginning, the 
majority of schools are working 
under this old philosophy. We 
might inquire as to what the mi- 
nority are doing to remedy the sit- 
uation. 

Efforts to improve the grading 
system have extended from the de- 
velopment of elaborate cards in 
which grades are given for various 
citizenship and character traits, in 
addition to regular academic sub- 
jects, to the entire elimination of 
formal reports. 

Studies of trends in report card 


March, 1938 


making show: dissatisfaction with 

any comparative system of grad- — 
ing; a definite trend toward evalua- 
tion of traits other than subject 
matter achievement; report cards 
being displaced by notes or letters 
in which descriptive rather than | 
quantitative information is used in 
diagnosing pupil achievement; re- — 
ports sent at. less frequent intervals — 
and in some schools only when 
there is specific occasion for such 
communication; and pupils and 
parents being asked to cooperate in — 
devising report forms. 

A summarization of the results © 
reported by various schools in their 
experimentation show about the 
following: a better understanding — 
of the child by the teacher and the © 
parent; a better understanding of 
the school; a better understanding 
of the problem which the school 
has of reporting pupil progress; a 
stronger bond between the home 
and the school; elimination of un-— 
wholesome competition between pu- 
pils; avoids putting “on the spot” — 
those pupils not fortunate enough — 
to get an “A”; gives a promise of 
success to all alike—makes the pu- | 
pil compete with himself; promotes 
a greater degree of happiness in — 
school work; challenges the more 
able pupils to a superior quality of © 
scholarship; eliminates jealousies 
among pupils and develops a more 
wholesome relation between pupil — 
and teacher. ~ ‘ 

If such results as these seem to 
be worth while and more in keep- — 
ing with our modern philosophy of 
education, they should be a chal- 
lenge to every teacher and admin- 
istrator who has failed to observe 
the parable of the “talents” or 
who has failed to keep up with the 
modern philosophy of education in 
his grading and marking system. 


@ If we knew the devastating 
effects of slanderous words we 
would be slow to utter them. The 
Bible says “the tongue is a rest- 
less evil, full of deadly poison— 
it is set on fire of hell.” 





@ It is far more important that 
one’s life should be perceived, than 
that it should be transformed; for 
no sooner has it been perceived, 
than it transforms itself of its own 
accord.—Maeterlinck. 2 
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that life insurance is “death insurance.” Decidedly 
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We suggest investigating our Re- 
tirement Income Plan. Experience has proven that 
a financial program based on life insurance is the 
one sure way to guarantee a regular income after 
active days are over. 
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Sacredness 


HAT “Therests thats 07 

God in every man,” was 
spoken by George Fox, 

@ || the Quaker, almost 
three centuries ago; 
nevertheless it is no less 

true today. Man’s phe- 

nomenal strides in every field of 
endeavor, and especially in science 
and invention are concrete evi- 
dences of this super-human power! 


The above being true, where ex- 
cept in the mind, would such 
powers be invested? Reflecting up- 
on that foregoing fact, one marvels 
and despairs over many of the at- 
titudes and conditions found in 
the teaching profession. 

At the great over supply of per- 
sons willing to undertake the Her- 
culean responsibility of molding 
the psychic abode of God, the mind, 
one truly marvels. How aspiring 
youths, who find themselves in- 
capable mentally, physically and 
financially for other professions, 
finally decide upon teaching, causes 
one to despair for the warped in- 
tellectuality of future generations. 

That these persons are allowed 
to enter the sacred profession of 
teaching is not only an abominable 
reflection upon the standards of 
teacher qualifications, but is in its 
profoundest aspects—sacrilege. 





Teaching 


By MILDRED MARTIN HILL 


Lyon Park School, Durham, N. C. 


Who is guilty of this exploita- 
tion? The individual? The college 
institution that turns them out? 
Or the State which accepts them? 
The question is truly problematic; 
however, it appears that, in truth, 
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A Teacher’s Task 
. | 


By GERTRUDE NEAL 


A teacher’s task is a thankless task 
As the long days come and go, 


She wears a smile as a pleasant 
mask 


For the heartache that must not 
show. 


There’s always someone to chastise 
her, 


And tell her she’s doing wrong, 
But few are there who comfort her, 
Or help her to get along. 


Yet 





a teacher’s task is a thankful 
task 


As the long years come and go, 


For the eager souls within her 
grasp 
Need her to make them grow. 





In simple faith they trust in her— 
The Saint of a nation’s youth; 
And as she holds that trust in 
charge, 
She is paid for her tears, in 
truth, 








of 


all three are not above reproach. 
And while one is able to sympa- 
thize with the individual seeking 
existence at any cost; the college 
accepting inferior persons for 
material subsistence; the State’s 
certification of the unqualified in 
generous cooperation. Yet one’ 
sympathizes far, far more deeply 
with their victims, little children. 
This spring, another material- 
minded horde is going to be sent 
out from institutions with only a 
very slight concept of the true re- 
sponsibility which they take upon 
themselves. It is the duty of some- 
one to speak to them of the sacred- 
ness of the profession before they 
enter the field. For once in, they . 
cling callously, regardless of their 
detriment, like the parasites which 
they are—for mere existence. 


Ultimately, as is ever sure, the 
pendulum swings back revealing 
to the individual a life which has 
been spent in only bare, misfitted 
existence; the institution finds it 
has no immortal halo of intellec-. 


tual graduates to endear and re- 


flect its granduer the world over; 
the State finds it has nutured the 
canker worm, ignorance, and has 
thereby destroyed its most sacred 
treasure—the Godly intellectual 
opportunities of its youth! 





Problems Principals Have With Teachers 


And Suggestions As To What Colleges May Do 
To Improve Their Product 


T must be remembered 
if that what I say in this 
paper has developed 
& || from my contact with 
5 individuals, and their 
(84) || individualities. Hence, 
it is possible that the 
problems which I have had with 
teachers in my experience are not 
common to other principals. It 
should also be remembered, too, 
that it is possible and could easily 
be true that the teachers who have 
stimulated and produced the mate- 
. rial for this paper might develop 
an excellent paper on the same 
topic but with the two words prin- 
cipals and teachers transposed in 
the title of this paper. I am anxious 
too, that this one fact should not be 
overlooked: that while we write on 
problems which teachers them- 
selves produce—there are many 
teachers of our experience who 
not only produce little or no prob- 
lem, but who.on the other hand, 
aid in minimizing problems pro- 
duced by other teachers — How- 
ever, such teachers are not the 
concern of this paper. 

There is no attempt here to list 
in order of importance the various 
problems. But among the legions 
of problems mention is first made 
of codperative attitude, rather the 
lacking in the spirit of codpera- 
tion. To be specific, actions of the 
following type are cited: The 
school operates on a_ six-period 
schedule of one hour each. Three 
periods before the recess and three 
in the afternoon. In order that no 
pupil is over-loaded during our 
quarter and semester examination, 
our examination schedules are 
fixed and announced as follows 
(usually on Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays): First and 
fourth periods on Wednesdays, 
second and fifth periods on Thurs- 
days, and on Fridays third and 


By J. E. GRicsBy, Principal 
Second Ward High School, Charlotte 


sixth period classes take their 
tests. This schedule does two 
things: first it insures that no pu- 
pil carrying the normal schedule 
will have more than two examina- 
tions in one day; second, it gener- 
ally equalizes the classes on test 
materials the teachers receive dur- 
ing the three testing days. In most 
cases every teacher will get one- 
third of her papers each day. Even 
with this arrangement—and sound 
basis -for such arrangement—it 
has been discovered afterward that 
certain teachers have staged every 
one of their examinations for some 
one day. It is possible that some- 
one is already suggesting that such 
a teacher or teachers should be 
dropped—well that’s one way out 
—but that is not always the de- 
sirable thing to do. 


Another case of questionable 
type of codperation is seen in a 
situation of this kind: An out- 
standing lecturer is speaking at 
the neighboring university, offer- 
ing in illustrated lecture that 
which we at our school could not 
have paid for. Fortunately, we 
were invited to be the guests of 
the university for this occasion. 
Notice is sent out to this effect: 
“Any pupil taking European or 
American history and who cares 
to and brings bus fare, may attend 
the lecture at the university on 
that specified date. Although per- 
mission has been granted any pu- 
pil meeting the prerequisites to be 
absent from his class, it has been 
later discovered that specific types 
of class recitation have been ar- 
ranged following the announce- 
ment and carried out so that 
pupils, who attended the lecture, 
though warranted, would suffer 
heavy grade per cent penalties. 
Rather than lose in rank or points 
the pupil in many cases foregoes 
the special opportunity offered. 


This, I think, is a more subtle type 
of non-codperative attitude. 


Another type of non-codperative 
spirit and attitude is found in that 
teacher who feels that the entire 
school program should be adjusted 
about her special subject or field 
of interest, and she, when it is not 
so shaped, whines and pouts say- 
ing that since I can get no co- 
operation from the principal I am 
going to do the least I possibly can 
—just barely get by. 

Truthfulness, or the lack of it, 
produces another problem. A prin- 
cipal can hardly brand a teacher 
as being untruthful. There could 
be no desire for one to do so. In 
fact, it would be a most regrettable 
thing to do, but to state in writing 
that a particular program is be- 
ing carried out when nothing of 
the kind is being done, nor even 
attempted; reporting officially that 
only two pupils are absent on a 
certain day when in reality four 
were absent; reporting that the 
per cent of attendance for a given 
period was 95 when a careful 
check reveals it as low as 85 or 
lower ; such teachers surely cannot 
boast as being of the George 
Washington family tree. 

Jealousies among teachers, and 
even among men, serve to a rath- 
er damageable degree in our 
school. I have had to actually 
withhold the name of the creator 
of an excellent idea or suggestion, 
particularly when the suggestion 
has come from one against whom 
I am aware such a spirit exists. 
Usually such jealousies have been 
centered against those teachers 
who have been most helpful with 
their suggestions in administra- 
tive affairs. 

The inability or unwillingness to 
discipline their pupils adds to the 
many problems a principal must 
cope with in his school. Social 
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misconduct of teachers cannot be 
overlooked as a problem producer 
in public schools. In many cases 
the teacher’s social conduct is re- 
flected in the teacher’s control of 
her classes. I have known situa- 
tions where pupils have made 
statements to the effect that teach- 
ers would not bother or attempt 
to discipline them in any way, “be- 
cause I know too much on her.” 
Particularly in the matter of ques- 
tionable social conduct of teachers, 
I doubt that there is any other one 
factor which so weakens a teacher 
in her school and in her communi- 
ty as does this one. Numbers of 
teachers are unwilling to forego 
the pleasures, or what they call 
a good time, for the sake of the 
wholesome influence they may hold 
over their children. 

Social misconduct by teachers 
among pupils they teach develops 
a very delicate problematic situa- 
tion, one which gives the conscien- 
tous principal very grave concern. 
And more grave or serious when 
such a situation is created and de- 
veloped by teachers of years of ex- 
perience. More grave, I say, with 
the older teacher because where 
such develops with the novice 
teacher he or she doesn’t last long; 
that teacher isn’t a problem very 
long. But, its the older and ex- 
perienced one, the one who can in- 
terpret, translate and take advan- 
tage of every possible gesture that 
may have been either innocently, 
accidentally, or deliberately made. 

The lacking in definite lesson 
planning produces a far-reaching 
problem. Pupils soon classify their 
teachers on the basis of what they 
bring to them in the form of defi- 
nite preparations for each day’s 
work. 

Keeping accurate records and 
making reports on time by teach- 
ers in a large system, I’m sure, re- 
quires some extra time and con- 
sideration of the principal. Some 
teachers, I have learned, are sim- 
ply averse to keeping accurate 
records. 

Getting along in the community 
and in the school with other teach- 
ers must be listed as problem pro- 
ducing. The teacher who fails to 
make this adjustment in the school 
creates for the principal serious 
problems. 

The final problem stated here, 
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Book-keepers 


By Dr. JOSEPH Fort NEwTon 


Book-keepers are of two kinds, 
those who balance books and keep 
them straight, and those who bor- 
row books and keep them. 

The first class are able and use- 
ful folks, but the second class are 
sinners of deepest dye. Not one of 
them will ever get to heaven, un- 





but by no means the least in im- 
portance: The principal is faced 
with what I am calling “kitchen 
politics.” When a school develops 
just one case—it weakens his en- 
tire system. It may be noted at 
this point that every problem men- 
tioned can be classed as a moral 
issue and not an academic problem. 
There may be some academic prob- 
lem cases where teachers are not 
academically prepared, but in al- 
most all instances such teachers 
soon make the proper adjust- 
ments. It is in the direction of the 
moral phase of teaching and teach- 
er conduct that we make any sug- 
gestion to the colleges toward 
eliminating these problems with 
which principals have to contend. 
Only three suggestions: first, J am 
suggesting that some technique be 
worked out to be applied to all 
prospective teachers. That such a 
technique be of such nature that 
only those persons genuinely inter- 
ested in teaching will be willing 
to “stand the test.” Just what this 
technique should be would, of 
course, be beyond the scope of this 
paper. Second, I am suggesting 
that a more specific and all-em- 
bracing code of ethics be embodied 
in our professional training for 
teachers. In addition I make the 
suggestion that practical situa- 
tions be worked out for testing 
and the applying of these ethics 
rather than simply the acquisition 
of the knowledge of the code. 
Third, that the teacher training 
authorities scrutinize more closely 
their teacher product before rec- 
ommending them to school princi- 
pals. 


less he mends his ways and re- 
turns the books he is keeping. 


If not one of the original sins, 
book-keeping of the bad sort is 
hoary with age. Even famous men 
are victims of its depredations, as 
witness, the Bookplate of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, as follows:— 

“And please return this book. 
You may think this a strange re- 
quest, but I find that though many 
of my friends are poor arithmeti- 
cians, they are nearly all good book- 
keepers.” 


When John Wesley had finished 
his mission to Georgia, in 1737, and 
was preparing to return to his 
homeland, he posted the following 
notice in the public square at 
Savannah, as a reminder:— 

“Whereas John Wesley designs 
shortly to set out for England, this 
is to desire those who have bor- 
rowed any books of him to return 
them as soon as they conveniently 
can to John Wesley.” 


There was nothing hazy about 
that notice; it repeated the name 
to make sure the book-keepers did 
not forget it. Let us hope it had 
the desired results, but the facts 
are not known. 


One goes to look up a matter— 
that is, provided one is a saint or 
a scholar—only to find the book one 
needs is missing. Some friend bor- 
rowed it and has not brought it 
back! What one thinks had better 
not be uttered aloud—and it cannot 
be printed! 

Even the first class of book- 
keepers are guilty of mistakes— 
like the dear old monk, in the 
Thornton Wilder story, who tried 
to keep books for God. Naturally 
he got things terribly mixed up. 

Nor can one keep the books of 
his own life. The ledger is in the 
hands of God, who alone can bal- 


ance the account. At least, “when — 


the books are opened,” the record 
will be revealed! — Charlotte Ob- 
server. 
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The Problem of Negro Health 


ROM a standpoint of 
F health, our population 
can be conveniently di- 
g vided into two classes: 
8 The one, that class 
which utilizes all of 
their own knowledge to 
try to keep well, as well as the vast 
storehouse of knowledge made 
available by research through 
scientific investigation, and ac- 
cepted in the choice circles as the 
best at our command today in the 
form of prophylactic medicine. 
They seek periodical checks on 
their health from time to time, 
with the same enthusiasm which 
they seek surcease from hunger 
or other natural pleading of their 
bodies; they follow the logical and 
sensible procedure that to stay 
well, is far more advantageous 
than to get well. 

Unfortunately, this class repre- 
sents a very small minority of our 
population, and tragically, a much 
smaller per cent of our colored 
population. 

The other, that class whose phi- 
losophy of illness is woefully be- 
nign. That in their misconception, 
sickness is regarded as a mixture 
of necessity, predestination, honor, 
pleasure, and martyrdom from the 


diabolical chicanery, perpetrated 
on them by some _ undesignated 
enemy. 


The problem of an approach 
that will appeal to this multitude 
is the subject of much serious con- 
sideration, and is the goal of medi- 
cal forces today. The most unfor- 
tunate aspect, however, is that that 
group does not have a large rep- 
resentation in our public discus- 
sions of health; and it follows that 
a means must be devised to reach 
them. 

Are medical societies, churches, 
welfare organizations, social agen- 
cies and the like, working concert- 
edly together to bring within the 
reach of this vast fringe of our 
society, the elementary facts of 
health? Or are they relying on 
time to infiltrate within that group 


By MAX C. KING, M.D. 
Franklinton, N. C. 


the things essential to their social 
and economic salvation, or feign- 
ing that, concentrating on their 
spiritual well-being? 

From some quarters, Negro 
mortality is considered a blessing 
in view of our bi-racial set-up in 
America. 

May I quote an excerpt I 
chanced to come across; while 
shocking in its implications, yet, 
contains enough hidden truth to be 
provocative of a stirring effort on 
Negroes to urge them to redouble 
their energy in the salvation of 
this class. 

“The prolificacy of the Negroes in 
the American South is so great that, 
were it not largely off-set by an ap- 
palling infant death rate, the colored 
people would soon overwhelm the 
whites. If health officers and social 
workers put forth as much effort to 
lower the death rate of colored chil- 
dren as they do to lower that of 
white children, this overwhelming 
would actually take place. Is it the 
duty of whites to use their superior 
intelligence against their own expan- 
sion and in furtherance of Negro 
expansion?” 

This excerpt is taken from a 
book, The Outlines of Sociology— 
by Ross. 

As brutal and malicious as this 
statement is, yet it carries with 
it some implications which are in- 
escapable. It should stimulate in 
every Negro a fact-finding attitude 
and serve as a challenge to all of 
us to bend every effort to change 
the attitude and thinking of this 
group. 

It is a fact, undeniable, that we 
as a group, do furnish our share 
of the sickness. and premature 
deaths of the nation. And there 
are certain economic influences 
which work valiantly in helping us 
maintain this dishonor. Aside 
from that, there are certain atti- 
tudes which help us maintain this 
unchallenged position. To disillu- 
sion us from a sense of security 
is the prime motive of National 
Negro Health Week. 

I think the time has arrived 
when there should be serious 


thought given of the extreme vul- 
nerability of the race from an eco- 
nomic, spiritual and cultural stand- 
point. To be a successful competi- 
tor today, one must first make sure 
of his physical footing. Politics 
and favoritism no longer play 
such vaunted roles in the selection 
of men to transact the world’s 
business. Economic security de- 
pends largely upon the earning 
power, and the wise disposition of 
those earnings, than upon faith in 
fate or the slave-like service to 
hope. The reward of living is not 
to be found on yonder Elysium 
shore, but in the contentment and 
satisfaction of living our best to- 
day. 

The problem of health among 
Negroes is after all a personal 
matter. Our salvation from dis- 
ease will never come from with- 
out, but must in the last analysis 
be the product of our own under- 
takings. We have within our own 
group those essentials which have 
been the implements of success in 
the saving of every other race 
from the enthraldom of disease. 
The two main instruments neces- 
sary in realizing this salvation are 
cooperation and confidence. 


Then how shall we apply these? 
First, we must reconstruct our at- 
titude and thinking toward life 
and living. The whole world is 
one vast proving ground for vari- 
ous and dissimilar people. It is 
a place in which those who survive 
and succeed must do so by their 
own ingenuity. The great spirit 
is unalterably opposed to the des- 
tiny of the world being entrusted 
into the hands of those unable to 
save themselves from themselves. 

The leaders in all walks of life, 
and all agencies dedicated to the 
public welfare must agree to a con- 
certed course of action for foster- 
ing and disseminating the theory 
of better health. They should and 
must forego clannishness, class di- 
vision, and jealousies for the suc- 
cess of a program. The youth 
should receive intensive attention, 
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along with other learning, on his 
duty to understand his place as a 
citizen and the responsibilities that 
go with it, so that he may make 
safe the bridge over which he 
passes, for the security of those 
to follow. 

Confidence is the conjealing ele- 
ment in any unified program. Ne- 
groes must not expect physicians 
or any other group to be as solici- 
tous of their health welfare as 
are members of their race. 

Negro doctors know your prob- 
lems, because they are a part of 
you. They know your aspirations 
and desires because their’s are the 
same. 

Codperation for service, and 
service through confidence will 
spell the realization of our goal. 
Dr. Thomas Parran, a man of the 
South, in the April issue of Survey 
Graphic, writing as Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the United States, makes a 
belated confession that qualified 
physicians and nurses of the Ne- 
gro race are far better qualified 
to handle the problems affecting 
their own race than are the pro- 
fessionals of any other group. 

The slogan for the ministry and 
spiritual advisors, the social work- 
ers, the teachers of the developing 
youth, should possibly be more con- 
erete and more definite in regards 
to the philosophy of life. People 
should be taught to realize that 
they are not their brother’s keeper 
when they subject him to the pos- 
sibility of infection with its subse- 
quent period of illness and prema- 
ture death. That they stand con- 
demned with the blood of their 
brother on their hands when they 
jeopardize his safety by ill-health 
practices. This annual outburst of 
renewing our acquaintance with 
our health problems should be re- 
placed by a continuous, daily pro- 
gram in the home, school and 
churches of the evils and handicaps 
that befall those who are indiffer- 
ent to their health. They should 
be convinced that they are so inte- 
grally bound by interlocking: rela- 
tionship with society in general 
that many are inescapably affected 
by the indiscretions of the few. 

The old idea that health could be 
bought for cash and that the tak- 
ing of medicine was a sure cure for 
all affections has in the past few 


years undergone radical reverses, 
so that today preventive medicine 
is the keynote to all measures that 
are instituted for the restoration 
and preservation of health. A good 
slogan, therefore, should be, ‘Keep 
Well,’ and you need not “Get 
Well.” 

An old dress that is patched up 
is not so strong nor attractive look- 
ing as a whole dress, even if it is 
not new. The old theory that we 
can string along through our early 
life, our adult life, and middle age 
unmindful and uncautious of our 
health, and then become suddenly 
alarmed when our physical house 
begins to tumble in onus, and 
straightway rush for aid and per- 
manently get it, is a fallacy. This 
truth applies to recent enthusiastic 
but misguided attempts to rejuve- 
nate the body functions perma- 
nently in. those who are growing 
old. 

This idea is not a new one. Since 
and before the days of Ponce de 
Leon, in his quest for the elixir of 
life, man has continued to chase the 
rainbow. The man who has em- 
ployed a progressive family doctor, 
but not with fads, who is sincere 
and conscientious, has selected for 
himself an invaluable companion 
with whom to journey through life. 

The appalling death rate from 
the major diseases, termed the 
“Captains of Death,” is unbeliev- 
able. 

With 300 persons out of every 
100,000 dying annually from heart 
disease; 200 out of every 100,000 
from kidney disease; 200 out of 
every 100,000 from cancer; 150 out 


*« 
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@ You can interrupt the 
improvement of a road and 
ten years later go on with it 
about where you left off, but 
if you interrupt decent care 
of children and ten years 
later begin again to feel re- 
sponsible for them, you can 
by no means begin where you 
left off. You find them 
irreparably grown up, and 
grown up wrong — enemies 
and liabilities of their com- 
munity rather than friends 
and assets. — DOROTHY CAN- 
FIELD FISHER. 
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of every 100,000 from pneumonia ; 
150 out of every 100,000 from tu- 
berculosis; 17 out of every 275 ba- 
bies dying unnecessarily ; 225,000,- 
000 days lost annually from sick- 
ness in the United States; over one 
billion dollars unearned annually 
from sickness, not including the 
ravages of the so-called social dis- 
eases with syphilis as a major fill- 
ing our institutions with physical 
wrecks and blind, helpless human- 
ity, and other uncounted tolls in a 
situation which demands the most 
solemn consideration of every 
American citizen. 

We are gratified with the great 
advances made in reducing the 
mortality of tuberculosis in the last 
fifteen years; but our satisfaction 
from this angle must not lure us 
into a sense of security and cause 
us to forget the great task that lies 
ahead in our fight on the other 
fronts where the forces of disease 
and premature death are mar- 
shalled in great battle. 

Down through the roaring centu- 
ries have come the tales of blighted 
hopes; of decimated peoples; of an- 
guished mothers whose babies have 
been torn from them by exacting 
plagues; of sickness with its hench- 
men, poverty and want, smiling in 
derision at the futile efforts of hu- 
manity, beseeching their divers 
deities for surcease with no avail. 
And languishing made the supreme 
sacrifice with their lives to atone 
for the insult to an angry God. Yet 
pestilence and death rode on. 

But today, thanks to an inspired 
medical profession and other agen- 
cies for the common good, the 
forces of death and disease are on 
the retreat, and with the help of 
God and codperation and confidence 
of the people, we shall not sheath 
our sword until this world becomes 
truly a safe place in which to live, 
and the prophecy of the Great Phy- 
sician, that He came that we may 
have life, and life more abundantly, 
shall be real, and real indeed. 


@ Once open the door to trouble, 
and its visits are three-fold; first, 
anticipation; second, in actual 
presence; third, in living it over 
again. Therefore never anticipate 
trouble, make as little of its pres- 
ence as possible, forget: it as soon 
as past. 


—— 
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Western District of Colored Parents 
and Teachers Meets 


Holds Sixth Annual Session at Concord, April 9, 1988—New Districts Organized 


By MAUDE MITCHELL JEFFERS 


Jeanes Supervisor Colored Schools, Gaston County 


HE sixth annual session 
of the Western North 
Carolina District Con- 

® || gress of Colored Parents 

and Teachers was held 
in the new gymnasium 
of the Logan High 
School, Concord, on Saturday, April 
9, 1938. The theme of this meet- 
ing which was the largest and best 
in the history of the organization 
was “Education for Citizenship.” 

A special feature of the program 
which proved highly beneficial was 
a jury panel discussion on “The 
Development of Character,” led by 
Dean L. S. Cozart, of Barber-Scotia 
Junior College. The discussion lead- 
ers for the sub-heads were Mrs. 
J. H. Kyles, wife of Bishop Kyles 
of Winston-Salem and former 
Y. W. C. A. secretary, who spoke 
from the viewpoint of the home; 
Dr. G. E. Davis, executive secre- 
tary of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation—the school; The Rev. C. F. 
Rush, pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Charlotte —the church; 
Mrs. Kelsey, of Salisbury —the 
community. After these live dis- 
cussions were opened by such able 
leaders, the entire congress took 
an active part in making contribu- 
tions to the discussions with a re- 
sult that much light was thrown 
on this important subject. 

Other guest speakers included 
Mrs. G. S. Horn, president of the 
Parent-Teacher Council of Char- 
lotte and member of the city Board 
of Education ; Superintendent Haw- 
field, of the Cabarrus County 
Schools; Miss Marie McIver, State 
Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Education, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Mrs. L. B. Yancey, 
president of the State Parent- 
Teacher Congress, Henderson, N. C. 

Variety and zest were given to 


the program by the music and 
short plays presented by the pa- 
rents, teachers and children from 
local units throughout the district. 
Several selections were rendered by 
the children of the county and city 
schools of Concord and Cabarrus 
County. Mrs. E. D. Wilson, head 
of the department of music of Reid 
High School, Belmont, presented a 
unit of work on Negro music with 
her sextet and a piano student. 
During her scholarly talk on the 
Negro’s contribution in music, the 
children demonstrated many of the 
selections by piano and voice. 
The program opened promptly 
with appropriate welcome remarks 
by Supt. Hawfield of the county 
schools; Miss Marian Woods, 
Jeanes supervising teacher and 
principal of the Logan High School. 
They made the delegates and visi- 
tors feel as though their presence 
was highly appreciated. With such 
a cordial welcome they were ready 
for a full day of delightful work 
and pleasant memories. The hos- 
pitality was further expressed dur- 
ing the dinner recess when the en- 
tire delegation was served a sump- 
tuous dinner in the cafeteria by 
the county association and the offi- 
cers; speakers and Jeanes teachers 
were served a delicious repass by 
Miss Woods at her home. 
Superintendent Hawfield stated, 
during his talk, that the parent- 
teacher association was one of the 
most influential sources that a 
school could have and that it could 
do untold good in improving all 
phases of life. He further stated 
that the P. T.-A. could ask for’ the 
many things needed for the school 
that would help in the program of 
citizenship building. If these things 
were not given at the first request 
other requests could be made. 


Mrs. Horn spoke on the subject 
of “Child Welfare.” She made a 
plea for parents to know their chil- 
dren and to become acquainted 
with their needs. The greatest re- 
sponsibility for their training rest- 
ed with the homes, she said, as so 
many things were learned at home 
before the child entered school. 

After a musical selection, the 
jury panel discussion was opened 
by Dean Cozart, who stated that 
parents should work faithfully to 
develop character in children in or- 
der that the children may in turn 
be better parents and better citi- 
zens. He said that the one leading 
thing in child life was the develop- 
ment of character. 

Mrs. Kyles, in speaking of the 
character training in the home, 
listed these four objectives to be 
attained: 

1. A strong vigorous body. 

2. A trained, well-stored mind. 

3. A noble disciplined spirit. 

4. A pure heart. 

“Starting out with these objec- 
tives in training the family,” she 
remarked, ‘‘each generation should 
be one step higher than the one 
that went before it.” She told 
where valuable literature could be 
secured at a reasonable price to 
help on all phases of child training. 
She closed by stating that there 
has been too much teaching by 
words and too little teaching by 
example in the average home. 

Dr. Davis, in speaking of charac- 
ter training in the school, stated 
that there was a great overlapping 
in the subjects to be discussed in 
connection with the home and the 
school as they had many problems 
in common. He began by saying 
that we are exhibit “A” ourselves 
in the home if we are to help the 
children in character development. 
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The high points of his talk were 
that the new school—the child cen- 
tered school—offered a real oppor- 
tunity for the master teacher to 
find the open sesame of the child’s 
mind and correlate it with the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. 
“Here,” he said, “is an opportunity 
to interest the child in laws and 
customs in his own miniature so- 
ciety which will carry over in the 
larger society in which he finds 
himself in the world.” He said that 
the teacher may. develop coura- 
geous characters who will stand up 
for the right—teach them not to 
be “rubber children” who may be 
pulled any way. 

The Rev. Rush, in speaking of 
the church, said that what was 
needed most was a coordination of 
the forces that already exist—the 
school, church and home. He said 
that a great handicap to progress 
was that each tried to center the 
stage instead of working together 
for a common cause. He said that 
the Christian church gave the 
world the ideal of character and 
hence set the standard, but there 
is a tendency at present for the 
church to try to become popular 
and drift from the standard. The 
idea was advanced that the church 
has often taken the color of the 
community rather than given the 
community its color. He closed by 
saying that if the three institutions 
would codperate for the common 
cause of character building it would 
be possible to step up a quarter of 
a century. 

Mrs. Kelsey gave much light on 
the subject of building character 
in the community. She showed the 
relation to character building and 
the various clubs that could func- 
tion in live communities where 
there was good leadership. Some 
of the organizations mentioned 
were the YoMyGyA and WY WIC#AS 
the 4-H clubs, health clubs, art 
clubs, choral societies and recrea- 
tion centers. She spoke of strict 
observance of the Sabbath as well 
as church and Sunday School at- 
tendance. 

Hach discussion was followed by 
many reports of observations from 
the audience. The discussion 
proved. to be one in which every- 


one had a deep interest and was 
able to make a real contribution. 

Dean Cozart closed the discus- 
sion by stating that if the pro- 
gram discussed there would be put 
into effect it would be easy to have 
better homes, better churches, bet- 
ter schools, better communities and 
a better world. 

Miss Marie McIver, State Super- 
visor of Schools, said that it is 
time that we should come together 
as parents and consider our chil- 
dren. In speaking of ‘Elementary 
School Standards,” she said that 
the parent-teacher association had 
done many things for the schools 
that would have never been done 
without the codperation of this or- 
ganization. She gave figures which 
were enlightening and also appall- 
ing. For instance: the fact that 
there are 2,260 Negro elementary 
schools in the State and only 800 
for the white people who make up 
two-thirds of the population, caused 
everyone to see the need for larger 
centers and consolidated schools. 
Miss McIver said that there is a 
dire necessity for consolidation and 
larger units as it is impossible to 
do standard grade of work in the 
smaller schools. She said that the 
disadvantages. are so great in the 
very small schools that the teacher 
could not do a good job even if she 
is a super-teacher. She said that 
for the white people there are 566 
standard elementary schools and 
only 28 for Negroes. About 57 per 
cent of the white children attend 
school in standard elementary 
schools. The reason that she gave 
for the very small number of stand- 
ard elementary schools was that 
people had not been concerned 
about the elementary school— 
they have been satisfied with the 
lower standard. Most of the em- 
phasis had been placed on the 
standardization of the high schools 
and colleges, she explained, while 
the elementary school had had very 
little consideration. She said that 
the high schools and colleges build 
on the foundation laid by the ele- 
mentary school and that if that 
foundation is weak they are unable 
to do their best work. 

' She told the congress that the 
parent-teacher associations could 
play a great part by returning to 
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their homes and developing senti- 
ment for better elementary schools. 
By studying and understanding the 
public school law she said they 
would be prepared to help more 
effectively. 

In speaking of the seventh grade 
examinations, she said that many 
children made low grades and in 
spite of that they were passed on 
to the high school and crippled for 
life. They would be able to pass 
better if they had more reading 
material and better equipped 
schools. She mentioned much of 
the good library material in the 
ten cents stores that would meet 
partial requirements for standard- 
ization. Her talk awakened a new 
interest in better schools and con- 
solidation. ; 

Mrs. Yancey was present during 
the entire session. She made an 
encouraging talk, telling of the 
plans of the State congress and 
asking for support of the districts. 


She told that the State was being — 


divided into ten districts instead 
of five in order to carry the group 
meetings nearer to the parents so 
that more of them could attend. 
Mention was made of the nutrition 
camp that was operated last sum- 
mer and of the prizes being offered 
by the State congress for outstand- 
ing achievement and for high mem- 
bership enrollment in the State 
congress. 

The treasurer, Mr. U. S. Rey- 
nolds, made a report which showed 
the good use of the money raised 
and also gave the present status of 
the funds. 

The nominating committee re- 
ported the names of the counties 
in the two districts in which the 
Western District is divided. The 
8th district with Rowan as center 
has for the new president Principal 
Hall, of the Price High School, 
Salisbury ; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Ida Dunean, Salisbury, and 
treasurer, Mr. U. §S. Reynolds, 
principal of Fourteenth Street 
School, Winston. The counties in 
this district are Rowan, Iredell, 
Forsyth, Union, Cabarrus, Yadkin, 
Surry, Davie, Davidson and Stokes. 

The ninth district with Gaston 
as center has for the new president, 
Mrs. G. E. Davis, principal of Fair- 


view School, Charlotte, and former 
: (Continued on Page 14) 
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Minutes of Fifty-Seventh Annual M eeting 
of N.C. Negro Teachers Association 


Held April 14-16, 1938 


HE first general session 

of the fifty-seventh an- 

nual meeting of the 

® || North Carolina Teach- 

ers’ Association was 

held in the B. N. Duke 

Auditorium of North 

Carolina College for Negroes in 

Durham, Thursday evening, April 

14, 1938, at 8 o’clock, with Presi- 
dent James E. Shepard presiding. 

The meeting was opened with 
music by the Hillside Park School 
chorus and prayer by Dr. Mason. 

President Shepard stated the re- 
marks from the President on the 
program would be given in the next 
general session. He then introduced 
Mayor W. F. Carr of Durham, who 
welcomed the teachers in behalf of 
the city. 

Mayor Carr spoke with pride of 

the friendly relationship between 
the races in Durham, the leading 
city of a great State. “Education,” 
he said, ‘‘means to lead from igno- 
rance to light, and every teacher 
should consider it a duty to pro- 
mote peace and harmony.” 
' Capt. L. H. Barbour, superin- 
tendent of Durham County Schools, 
welcomed the teachers in behalf of 
the county schools. He emphasized 
the fact that after attending these 
meetings the teachers must return 
to their own communities and there 
meet the problems. From these 
meetings we should be inspired to 
carry on. 

In her address of welcome in be- 
half of the Durham County teach- 
ers, Mrs. Cora T. Russell made a 
plea for a concentrated effort on 
the part of all teachers to prepare 
the youth of today to make better 
citizens of the State tomorrow. 

Mr. W. F. Warren, superintend- 
ent of the Durham City Schools, 
welcomed the Association in behalf 
of the Durham City Schools. In his 
address Mr. Warren contrasted the 
old conception of education, which 


considered the mind only, to the 
new conception, which considers 
the whole child—mind, body and 
spirit. 

“Hducation today demands ex- 
perts, the heart and mind of a child 


‘is no place for amateurs. Teachers 


must be well, strong, business-like, 
yet possess those qualities that 
reach the heart of a child. Democ- 
racy will be saved or lost by the 
kind of education given to children. 
The education of the masses is the 
phenomenon of the world.” 

In response to the welcome ad- 
dress, Mr. Hugh V. Brown of 
Goldsboro stated that not only the 
words of those who had spoken 
gave a feeling of welcome, but the 
very atmosphere was one of wel- 
come. “Durham,” he said, “is a 
city of progress and when the his- 
tory of education in North Carolina 
is written the names of J. B. Duke 
and J. E. Shepard will stand out.” 

He called attention to the differ- 
ential in the salaries of white and 
Negro teachers, stating that the 
great State of North Carolina can- 
not in justice allow such discrim- 
ination against its Negro teachers 
and he has faith that together we 
shall face and solve this problem. 
He assured President Shepard that 
the membership of the association 
is backing his program. ‘We have 
our problems, but above all politi- 
cal or business interests is our ob- 
ligation to the children of North 
Carolina.” 

The chorus of the North Caro- 
lina College for Negroes sang The 
First Word and The Last Word 
from ‘‘The Seven Last Words,” di- 
rected by Mrs. Ruth Edwards. 

The guest speaker of the evening 
was then introduced by President 
Shepard. “We are fortunate,” said 
Dr. Shepard, “to have as our 
speaker a man of broad vision, un- 
usual wisdom and understanding, 
Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, Presi- 


dent of Howard University, Wash- 
INP LOMe Lye Cas 

Dr. Johnson chose as his subject 
“Citizenship and Education.” After 
introductory remarks in which he 
voiced his respect for the fine lead- 
ership in North Carolina and his 
appreciation of the friendly atti- 
tude of the white citizens, he 
opened his address with these 
words, “If I had my way, I would 
select the most mature, the best 
trained and the person of highest 
character to place in the elemen- 
tary school, for the teacher in the 
primary school is working upon the 
most elemental thing in American 
citizenship. No law is stronger in 
any state than the purpose of the 
people to keep that law.” 

The speaker referred to the 
school as the most important fac- 
tor in preserving the good that has 
come down through the ages and 
the teacher as the agent through 
which the State expects this to be 
done. More powerful than the ac- 
tual teaching is the molding of the 
attitude of the community. 

A brief review of the economic 
and political history of the South 
in which there was no place for the 
Negro and the poor whites, was 
given as an explanation of the 
present attitude of indifference on 
the part of millions in the South 
today. The black child has been 
made to feel that he is of no impor- 
tance to the State, so he has made 
very little effort to assume any 
responsibility. The white child has 
been led to believe that the su- 
preme excellence in life is in pos- 
sessing a white skin, so has felt 
no urge to be of service. In both 
cases the wings of legitimate 
aspiration are clipped. Here the 
teacher stands at the crossroads. 
She must teach the child that he 
may be the most important car- 
rier of what is best in life, that it 
is his privilege to commune with 
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the great and good of all the ages 
and think their thoughts. He must 
be taught to respect all people re- 
gardless of what they may have 
done to him, and above all to re- 
spect himself. He must be encour- 
aged to have homes, for a democ- 
racy cannot be built with a race of 
homeless people. He must be taught 
that every occupation is a holy 
calling and any activity important 
to maintenance of human life is 
honorable and worthy to be done as 
well as human skill can do it. 

In conclusion Dr. Johnson urged 
the teachers to teach the child that 
as a citizen he must not only re- 
ceive benefits from his State, but 
it is the duty of every citizen to 
serve the people of his State. 

A beautiful musical selection was 
rendered by the chorus of North 
Carolina College for Negroes and 
meeting adjourned with benedic- 
tion. 

* ES * 

The second general session was 
opened at 2:30 p.m. with President 
J. EK. Shepard presiding. 

Two musical selections were 
rendered by the combined choruses 
of the Whitted and Walltown 
schools of Durham. 

President Shepard introduced 
Dr. Roben J. Moaske, professor of 
education, University of North 
Carolina, who addressed the asso- 
ciation on “‘Educating for Citizen- 
ship.” 

“The term citizenship, has vari- 
ous meanings and implications,” 
said Dr. Moaske. “But it is after 
all just community living, and a 
good citizen is one who is inde- 
spensible to his community.” 

The following four means of 
teaching citizenship were outlined 
by the speaker: 

1. Teacher example. 

2. Improving the teaching—Good teach- 

ing is that process which inspires 

the pupil. We should teach less 
about things and more through ex- 
periencing things. 

3. Through the curriculum—Such 
changes should be made from time 
to time as will meet the needs of the 
child. 

4. The 
oping 


co-curriculum program—Devel- 
activities that will take care 
of leisure time, and help pupil to fit 
into community life. 


1 
i 


Dr. C. L. Brownell, professor of 
physical education, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New 


York, held the interest of the en- 
tire audience with his address on 
“Educating the Whole Child.” “A 
child,’ said the speaker, ‘cannot 
be separated into three parts— 
mind, physical body, social being. 
He is a unit.’”’ The speaker empha- 
sized the importance of utilizing 
life experiences in the educational 
process, giving as the four large 
areas of life experiences the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Health and personality. 

2. Work. 

3. Needs of 

clothing. 

4. Leisure time. 

More consideration should be 
given the teacher also, providing a 
normal life and opportunities for 
growth, such as some time of ab- 
sence with pay, sabbatical leave 
and better working conditions. 

Mr. W. T. Murphy, area super- 
visor of the W. P. A. Adult Edu- 
cation Program, gave the aims and 
objectives of the program. He told 
of the activities carried on in pub- 
lic and private schools, churches, 
prisons and reform schools, and of 
the great need of such a program. 

The president read invitations 
from city officials of Goldsboro for 
the 1989 meetings and appointed 
the committee on time and place 
as follows: 

Mr. L. H. HAL, Chairman 
Miss Marton Woops 

Mrs. HE. P. REID 

Mrs. HE. C. Horton 

Mrs. G. H. TAYLoR 

Mr. J. F. Gunn 

President Shepard then gave to 
the association his message and 
six-point program. 

On motion by the Rev. C. H. 
Williamson seconded by Mr. Mi- 
chael, the program was _ unani- 
mously adopted. The following leg- 
islative committee was then ap- 
pointed by the president and 
charged with the responsibility of 
presenting the cause of the teach- 
ers as outlined in this program to 
the next State Legislature: 


DEAN T. EH. McKInNeEYy, 


man—food, shelter, and 


ONT ee ee Charlotte 
Mrs: Rost Dy AGerty. 2) Salisbury 
DEAN (BAS BIANC Hie Winston-Salem 
PROES HieVe BROWNE eee Goldsboro 
PRORD SW ot COLLENS = === eee Smithfield 
DRAG) SC OZ7A a eee ee Concord 
PRES Ra 2a DANTE Sees eee Raleigh 
DRAIN RAG LD ER see ere Durham 
PROPS pon Eee LATS ON eee ee Wadesboro 
DRLAUNGEIVV is anlar Bee eee Greensboro 
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Prop. Ji, Eo (GRIGSBY = Charlotte 
Mrs. ESTHER HOLLOMAN.............- Greensboro 
PRor. DMs JARNIGAN == eee Warrenton 
PRESS DAVIDAD! JONES eee Greensboro 
Miss *Lo0vUIsH LiAt ey Aq ee eee Raleigh 
Drain J. BY MoRAn ee Fayetteville 
PROE. J. Hi. Mich Ani =e Asheville 
PROHS Had Se ROGERS..= ee Wilmington 
PROR d9 Ac WARP ILE Yi Greensboro 
PROFS J o7Le TAYLOR Durham 
PROF. W.. BS WiCKER =e eee Sanford 
DEAN S. D. WILLIAMG............ Hlizabeth City 
MRS. lia Ba YANO Yaa soeee ene Henderson 

CONSULTANTS 

PRES!) EY lia ATRKINS eee Winston-Salem 
Presi ds Hy BrAs = Elizabeth City 
Pres. F. D. BLUFORD Greensboro 





Dr. CHARLOTTE HAWKINS Browwn....Sedalia 


Mp. GC. Ms EIPPis eyes eres Greenville 
MRB.1O2 Ro POpnt = eee Rocky Mount 
PRES. JW SDABROOKS == eee Fayetteville 
PRES tJ eae Ee oo ECEA RD eee ee Durham 
MB2 Hie RIG Gia a eee Raleigh 


Mrs. C. M. Eppes offered the fol- 
lowing resolution which was also 
adopted by the body: 


“Whereas, North Carolina has 
done much to improve and encour- 
age Negro education for which 
we owe a lasting debt of gratitude 
to Dr. N. C. Newbold, director of 
Negro education, and his associates 
in the Negro division of education. 
To Governor Clyde R. Hoey and 
his administration, as well as ex- 
Governor Ehringhaus. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1937, and the 
present State School Commission 
in the use of their good offices in 
promoting the best interests of 
teachers and children of North 
Carolina. 


Therefore, we, the Negro State 
Teachers’ Association, in session 
extend a vote of appreciation and 
endorsement of their efforts in be- 
half of North Carolina’s Negro 
citizenship and assure them our 
hearty codperation in working to 
make North Carolina a worthwhile 
State in which to live. 


C. M. EPPEs, 
LS BaDYANGEY. 
* * * 


The third general session of the 
North Carolina Negro Teachers’ 
Association was held in B. N. Duke 
Auditorium Friday, April 15, 1938, 
8:00 p.m. with President Shepard 
presiding. 

The meeting opened with music 
by the East End School of Dur- 
ham. Prayer was offered by the 
Rev. W. A. Cooper of Charlotte. 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Address Accepting Welcome of State 


Teachers’ Association To Durham 


PROFESSOR HUGH BROWN 


Supervising Principal, Goldsboro Colored Schools 


Guests, Fellow - Teach- 
ers, Ladies and Gentle- 
@ 8g men: 
a f On behalf of the con- 
vention of teachers as- 
sembled in this audi- 
torium, and on behalf of the six 
thousand Negro teachers through- 
out the State, I accept the wel- 
come which the Mayor and the 
good citizens of Durham have so 
generously extended us. 

We have been made to feel wel- 
come not only by your kind ex- 
pressions, but also by the recep- 
tion with which even the atmos- 
phere of this splendid city seems 
charged. This evening, as teachers 
milled into this great metropolitan 
city from many points in the State, 
they were met by evidences of 
good will which you have expressed 
to us upon this platform. 

We are happy to come to Dur- 
ham, the friendly city; Durham, 
the seat of one of the South’s most 
richly endowed universities; Dur- 
ham, the seat of one of the State’s 
great Negro institutions which this 
year dedicated nine new buildings; 
Durham, whose slogan is, “All busi- 
ness up and no business down’; 
Durham, a city with such large re- 
sources of employment, a city 
whose products of tobacco reach 
every part of the world; Durham, 
the seat of the greatest Negro busi- 
ness enterprise in the world; Dur- 
ham, the city with such magnifi- 
cent hospital facilities for both 
races; Durham, a city of splendid 
interracial understanding, and Dur- 
ham, where Negroes truly codp- 
erate. 

When the history of this great 
city shall be finally written its 
pages will tell the story of two 
eminent citizens, benefactors of 
their respective races, viz., James 
B. Duke and James E. Shepard. 


- R. President, Honored 


Duke amassed a fortune and 
turned it into a great foundation 
for the promotion of education and 
medical research and development. 
Shepard amassed, not wealth in 
money, but wealth of educational 
ability, business acumen, and a 
statesmanship which has given to 
the Negroes of this State a leading 
institution which is calculated to 
render greater service to the State 
as the years come and go. 

As a sequel to these great men 
stand John Sprunt Hill, the em- 
bodiment of the spirit of Duke, and 
Charles Clinton Spaulding, whose 
name is synonymous with Negro 
business wherever Negro enter- 
prise is mentioned. 

It is because of the great influ- 
ences, added to the hearty welcome 
extended us, that we are happy 
to come to Durham. And, fellow- 
teachers, as we approach the great 
tasks before us, let us do so as we 
would approach the sacramental 
table. For, indeed, our task is a 
sacred one, for far above the rou- 
tine of public addresses and politi- 
cal activity lies our real duty to the 
children of all stages of develop- 
ment. 


eee 
@ “An everyday religion— 
one that loves the duties of 
our common walk; one that 
makes an honest man; one 
that accomplishes an intellec- 
tual and moral growth in the 
subject; one that works in 
all weather, and improves all 
opportunities, will best and 
most healthily promote the 
growth of a church and the 
power of the gospel.”—Hor- 
ACE BUSHNELL. 
¥ * 





Let no one be confused. Our or- 
ganization is back of its president 
in his program expressed in his 
recent message through the N. C. 
TEACHERS RECORD. We want the 
purchasing power of the Negro 
Teachers’ dollars increased just as 
much as the white teachers want 
theirs increased; but we want to 
recognize this as our problem, and 
not that of any outside agency. We 
want to face facts as they are and 
work out our destiny with our 
white friends in whose hands our 
destiny has been from Aycock to 
Hoey. 

Be not deceived; God is not 
mocked, and neither are our white 
friends deceived; but let them ever 
know that any system that fixes 
the cost of every commodity the 
same for both races and at the 
same time differentiates in the abil- 
ity of either race to meet that com- 
mon cost, is seriously in need of re- 
vision. 

We take the same time to secure 
the same certificate granted by the 
State. Many of us get the same 
training in the same classrooms, 
only to be compelled to accept a re- 
muneration thirty per cent less to 
purchase commodities at the same 
price. But despite all this, fellow- 
teachers, let us not forget our 
bounden duty to the thousands of 
Negro children from the mountains 
to the sea, and if God is still in 
Heaven, as we know He is, and if 
all’s right with the world, as we 
hope it is, North Carolina cannot 
and will not permit this condition 
to stand. 

Again we thank our friends for 
the warm welcome they have given 
us, and we shall go back home with 
the full assurance that North Caro- 
lina will do her duty by her colored 
teachers and in the spirit that “Did 
not our hearts burn while we so- 
journed in the city of Durham?” 
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Rounding Out Fifty-seven Years of Service 
To Education, the N. C. State Teachers 


Association Brings Its Session To 
a Brilliant Close 


EK take what the executive secretary said to the 
editor of this magazine as our point de départ: 
In the March issue he ventured the following: 


“Krom the present cheerful outlook for a splendid 
meeting at Durham, we think we shall be able to 
say at its close: “The meeting began on the evening 
of the full moon before Easter; the sessions were 
full and enthusiastic; the speakers were magnetic; 
the weather was ideal; the attendance reached a new 
record; Durham hospitality was of a high order; the 
local entertainment features were perfectly carried 
out; the work of host committees was perfect and 
harmonious; the spirit of those attending was ex- 
cellent.’ ” 

Finally, the 1988 convention by every standard, 
was a good meeting. Our prediction was verified to 
the letter. Even the moon lived up to its usual math- 
ematical exactness. What need we add further? The 
records show that the membership will be up to the 
36-37 standard; perhaps by October the 1938 list 
will be greater. Fifteen hundred teachers attended 
the sessions. The former officers were reélected. 

The new members of the executive committee to 
serve three years are: President David D. Jones, 
Bennett College for Women, Greensboro; Professor 
Harold L. Trigg, State Director Negro High Schools, 
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and Professor Charles M. Eppes, principal Green- 
ville Negro City Schools. The next meeting will be 
held at Goldsboro, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
before Easter Sunday. 

As we are publishing the minutes of the recording 
secretary, giving full account of the general sessions, 
we refrain from further comment. 


The Immanuel Lutheran College 


HIS excellent institution, as is well known, is an 

important agency in the moral and educational 

life of Greensboro, and through its student body and 

faculty of earnest Christian teachers, is exerting a 

wholesome influence upon the citizenship of the State. 

It is a co-educational school maintained by the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina. 

Founded in 1903 at Concord, N. C., it was moved 
to Greensboro in 1905. It was our pleasure to know 
intimately its first president, the Rev. N. J. Bakke, 
who in the nine years of his service laid an enduring 
foundation upon which his successors have progres- 
sively builded. The present head of the institution, 
the Rev. H. Nau, Ph.D., who has served since 1925, 
has wrought well in building up a fine student body, 
improving the scholarship rating of the college, add- 
ing new buildings and beautifying the grounds. 

We recently visited the college in company with 
Dr. J. H. Highsmith, State Director of High Schools, 
and Prof. Harold L. Trigg, State Inspector of Negro 
High Schools. 

We were greatly and favorably impressed with the 
work of the various departments and the sincere de- 
votion of the teachers to the task of training young 
men and women for practical living. 

It is preéminently a Christian institution. It is do- 
ing full duty in sharing the task of building the mate- 


rial, moral and spiritual life of Negro youth. We are © 


carrying in this issue a full page description of the 
college, showing some of the buildings and its thir- 
teen-acre tract on the outskirts of Greensboro. We 
show the Administration Building, including Men’s 
Dormitory, a women’s dormitory, and the Academic 
Building. : 

The institution maintains substantial growth and 
more and more is commending its services to the col- 
ored people in this and adjoining states. 


Notes 


On Sunday, May 1, dedicatory exercises were held 
in the fine new brick building, the Winchester Avenue 
High School, Monroe. A year ago, fire destroyed the 
original unimposing, poorly constructed building. 

The fire was not an unmixed evil. The building is 
well equipped, splendidly constructed. High praise is 
due to the principal, Prof. W. E. Knight, for the 
courage, patience, and energy put forth and to his 
fine group of teachers. They wrought well. 

Dr. J. Ward Seabrook made the dedicatory address. 
Dr. J. S. N. Tross presided. Quite a number from 
various sections attended the exercises. To share the 
joy of teachers and parents, the city and county offi- 
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cials of schools were present and expressed their 
pleasure in being permitted to have part in the erec- 
tion and dedication. We extend Professor Knight 
hearty congratulation. May he have long tenure in 
this monument of his devotion and work. 


* * 


We congratulate the Rev. Dr. W. H. Cooper, our 
noted portrait painter, upon new laurels recently won 
in the field of his art. 

He has just been notified and certificate sent of 
membership in the Eugene Field Society, a national 
society of authors and journalists. 

This month, in the Museum of Art in the City of 
Charlotte, his painting, “A girl with the fur collar,” 
won a cash prize and was given high rank among the 
exhibits. His five-year plan in art is in full swing 
with a number of subjects for his canvasses already 


selected. om 


) ‘ 


* * * 


On May 9 and 10, at Duke University and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, a series of conferences 
were held under the auspices of the Division of Co- 
operation in Education and Race Relations. Among 
outstanding speakers on the program were: State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction Dr. Clyde A. 
Erwin, Dean Wm. H. Wannamaker of Duke Univer- 
sity, Dean R. B. House, University of North Caro- 
lina; Dr. Howard Jensen, Dr. Edgar Thompson, Dr. 
J. E. Hillman. Among the topics discussed were: 
What can the universities do to aid in religious 
courses? To what extent have medical and dental 
clinics been useful in education and race relations? 
How are book collections on race relations now being 
used and suggestions for extending the service in this 
field. ““Associate Units” in colleges: What is being 
done, where and how? The discussions and ad- 
dresses were interesting throughout. 

* * * 


The Rockingham Colored High School on Tuesday, 
May 3, held its second annual College Day. All of the 
North Carolina institutions of higher learning were 
invited to send representatives to take part in the 
program. 

The specific objects of the college day program are: 
(1) To establish a more intimate fellowship between 
high schools and the several Negro colleges in the 
State; (2) To inspire members of the student body 
and further challenge their thinking along the lines 
of advance study; (3) To enable the seniors and 
upperclass students to get a perspective of the col- 
leges and thus be enabled to make the selection of the 
one they will attend. On account of sickness in his 
family, the editor of the RECORD was unable to be 
present. 

* * * 

On Friday, May 6, a conference of presidents of 
Negro State teachers organizations was held at the 
North Carolina College for Negroes at Durham. Ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. N. C. Newbold, W. J. 
Trent, Jr., acting dean of Bennett College; Dr. Edgar 
T. Thompson of Duke University, department of so- 
ciology. Among the subjects discussed were: Equal- 
ization of teachers’ salaries in the State of Maryland; 
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Responsibilities of teachers’ associations to the indi- 
vidual teachers; Building a progressive teachers’ 
journal. The writer regrets that conditions in his 
family prevented him from being present to perform 
the duty assigned him. 

* * * 

At the annual meeting of the Bennett College Board 
of Trustees, at which Dr. W. C. Jackson, vice presi- 
dent, presided, the work of the past year was re- 
viewed and a forecast of what trends the college 
should take in the years ahead was made. 

The high point of the meeting was the report on 
“Educational and financial goals toward which the 
college should work.” The report heartily commends 
the program of work as at present carried out by the 
faculty, especially commending the response which 
the faculty has shown in meeting the needs of the 
students and the community. Among the new educa- 
tional views which the board approved was a secre- 
tarial course on college level and the broadening of 
the present offerings in home economics, and in the 
field of the social sciences. 

The budget for the year 1938-39 was approved, call- 
ing for an expenditure of $152,470. Mrs. Julius W. 
Cone, chairman of the buildings and grounds com- 
mittee, presented the plans for the library, a gift 
from the general education board. The library is to 


be begun in June. 
* * * 


The editor made the commencement address at the 
Bessemer City High School May 10, and will speak 
at the closing of the Red Stone High School, Lumber- 
ton, May 31. 


ok * * 


Though the association has been unusually liberal 
in its gifts to various organizations, this is the only 
letter of appreciation we have ever received. I am 
sure failure to acknowledge our gifts does not can- 
note lack of appreciation. We are glad to publish the 
letter from Mr. Borders: 


Dear Dr. Davis: 


May I use this method to thank you for the donation 
of $50 made to the Colored Orphanage of North Carolina by 
the Executive Committee of the North Carolina Negro 
Teachers Association of which you are a member. 

I trust that it was made clear that the Orphanage is not 
a State institution, but is given a grant by the State to 
help in a worthy cause. The Orphanage is a non-profit 
corporation with a board of directors. We trust that you 
will continue to help us spread the word that the Orphan- 
age survives on the State grant, a grant from the Duke 
foundation, and from donations given by the public at 
large. If we are to do the type of training here that is 
most conducive to good citizenship and make the Orphan- 
age a real home for the orphaned Negro population of our 
State, it is going to be necessary for us to raise, by public 
donations, around $12,000 each year. Then, too, we would 
like for you to know that in the State there are twenty- 
seven white orphanages. Only one of these receives a 
grant from the State, and all of their maintenance comes 
from the public at large and the Duke foundation. So you 
can see that if our institution is to adequately serve its 
function, the public at large must be educated to our fune- 
tion-and needs. We ask your continued interest, and that 
as a leader in your community, you continue to help us 
make our people throughout the State, orphanage con- 
scious. 

Again, in the name of the little ones here and those who 
are yet to come, we thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. K. BORDERS, 
Superintendent, 
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Education for Earning a Living... 


Reported by CHARLES A, SEMLER, Principal, Benton Harbor High School 


MEMBERS OF PANEL: Frank Dalton, Assistant Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Department of Public Instruction; Harry Burnham, 
Director of Placement, Flint Public Schools; Cleve R. Bradshaw, State 
Director, National Youth Administration; R. T. Guyer, Principal, Cen- 
tral Junior High School, Muskegon, Chairman; George Fern, Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of Vocational Education, Department of Pub- 


lic Instruction, interviewer. 


HE following questions were 
raised and answered or com- 
mented upon. 


a 
1. Does education mean 


merely the teaching of specific 
skills, or does it include general cul- 
tural and attitude training? 

It was felt that all education con- 
tributed to the ability to earn a 
living but that this group was par- 
ticularly interested in that pro- 
gram of education which taught 
specific skills, apart of education 
which has probably been neglected 
in the past. 


2. Is it the function of the sec- 
ondary schools to give this specific 
training ? 

It was strongly urged that it was 
not only the function of the second- 
ary chools to give such training 
in their formal program but it was 
their duty to project their program 
beyond their formal program and 
include all individuals in the com- 
munity who are in need of such 
training whether they are enrolled 
in school or not. 


38. Does the general academic 
training offered in high schools 
give sufficient training for earning 
a living? It was readily conceded 
that general training was of great 
value but that in modern industrial 
society which requires a multitude 
of specific skills such training is 
entirely inadequate to meet the 
needs of the majority of the stu- 
dents who go through our high 
schools. 


4. The question of bridging the 
gap between the secondary school 
and employment in industry was 
next raised. 


It was felt generally that this 
was one of the greatest obligations 
of the high schools and one which 
they were meeting less success- 
fully. It was believed that the pro- 
gram of apprenticeship training be- 


ing sponsored in Michigan by the 
state department, in which schools 
and industry cooperate to train the 
student and place him in a job, 
shows great promise as a device 
for the solution of this problem. 
It was also felt that this program 
of training would greatly aid in 
solving the problem of giving spe- 
cific training for a multiplicity of 
jobs. 

The general conclusion of the en- 
tire group was that “training for 
earning a living’? must be consid- 
ered an integral part of the general 
education of the child; that the 
question of the interference of such 
training with the “regular” pro- 
gram of the school should never be 
raised for no part of the program 
could possibly be more “regular” 
than such training; and that we 
must continue to search for new, 
and improve our old, techniques for 
giving such training. Probably the 
most promising of such new tech- 
niques is some plan which involves 
the codperation of industry and the 
schools. 


Raleigh Elementary Principals and 
Teachers Make Yearly Study of 
Educational Methods Through 
Activities of Education Council. 


For the past four years there has 
existed among the teachers of the 
elementary schools of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, an organization 
known as the Elementary Teach- 
ers’ Council. This organization is 
of a democratic and independent 
nature. The officers are elected by 
ballot. One of its chief objectives 
is to aid the school to function in 
its effort towards helping individu- 
als to become well adjusted mem- 
bers of a large social group. 

This Council also represents an 
effort to develop a kind of situation 
in which the life of the schools is 
an emphasis on social coéperation 
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as opposed to individualism and au- 
thoritarianism. 


Under the efficient leadership of 
Mrs. Faye Maye as general chair- 
man, various demonstrations in 
classroom units and drill lessons 
are being given in the grades at the 
regular monthly meetings which 
are held at different schools each 
month. The discussions which fol- 
low these grade demonstrations 
have proven to be very helpful to 
individual teachers. 


Western District of Colored 
Parents and Teachers 
(Continued from Page 8) 


president of the Western District; 
corresponding secretary, Principal 
Greene, of John Chavis High 
School, Cherryville; treasurer, Mrs. 
E. W. Burke, president of Highland 
High School, Gastonia. The coun- 
ties in this district are Mecklen- 
burg, Gaston, Catawba, Lincoln, 
Cleveland, Caldwell and Wilkes. 


The tenth district has Buncombe 
County as acenter. All of the other 
Western counties are in this group. 
The delegation from these counties 
was not large enough to organize 
during the Concord meeting. It was 
decided that that district would be 
organized at another date. 


Mrs. G. E. Davis, president of 
the Western District for the past 
year, worked valiantly to make the 
meeting at Concord a success. As a 
result of her untiring efforts it was 
the best and most practical meet- 
ing that had been conducted by the 
congress during the past six years 
of its existence. Due to the severe 
illness of her son, Mrs. Davis was 
not able to attend the meeting, but 
her expertly planned program was 
conducted by the vice president, 
Mr. Brown, principal of the Wood- 
land School, Winston-Salem. 


Mrs. Davis was elected unani- 
mously as, president of her district 
for the ensuing year. The district 
feels honored to have her because 
of the fine contribution that she 
has made to the work. Her excel- 
lent background of experience in 
school work, civic, religious and 
social projects, make it possible for 
her to offer the leadership that is 
needed for the head of a Parent- 
Teacher Congress. 
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Johnson C. Smith University 
Founders’ Day Address 


By HERIOT CLARKSON 


Senior Justice of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, at the 71st Founders’ Day 
Anniversary Exercises of Johnson OC. Smith University, April 7, 1938 


SINCERELY appreci- 

I ate the invitation to be 

here and make the ad- 

& || dress on the 71st anni- 

5 versary of the founda- 

CLA) tion of this university. 

In Exodus we find 

that the Lord said unto Moses, 

“Speak unto the children of 

Israel that they go forward.” 

They went forward and crossed 

the Red Sea going into the Prom- 

ised Land. May I take as the sub- 

ject of my remarks, “Go For- 
ward.” 

I was reared near this univer- 
sity and as a boy knew every 
swimming pool and fishing hole in 
the vicinity and could even find a 
guinea fowl’s nest. I recall look- 
ing at the cornerstone on one of 
the first buildings many times. On 
it were these words, “Sit lux’— 
let there be light—to indicate that 
the purpose of the institution was 
to disseminate mental and spiri- 
tual light to our colored youth. 

“In the beginning God created 
the Heaven and the earth. 

And the earth was. without 
form, and void; and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep. And the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters. 

And God said, Let there be 
light: and there was light.” 

The light of all races is educa- 
tion. May I say Christian educa- 
tion. Efficiency lies in education. 
The founding of this university 
was a bold adventure—a romance 
in Christian education. It is to 
the glory of the Presbyterian 
Church that it has ever stood for 
education and missions. My 
mother, of Presbyterian heritage, 
after the War Between the States, 
when faced with dire poverty, in 
the section which Sherman devas- 
tated, always had a missionary 
box on the mantel. She was as 
frugal as she was religious and 


would never let us throw a crumb 
of bread in the fire. 

On April 7, 1867, on the corner 
of D. and 4th Streets in Charlotte, 
the seed of this great university 
was planted by two Presbyterian 
ministers — the Rev. Samuel C. 
Alexander aided by Rev. W. L. 
Miller. In this temporary loca- 
tion they were the first teachers. 
They had the vision; “Where 
there is no vision the people per- 
ish.”’ There were composite gifts 
to start with. The first site of the 
school, the present beautiful grove, 
was eight acres given by Col. Wm. 
R. Myers, and the school was first 
named “The Biddle Memorial In- 
stitute,” in honor of Major Henry 
J. Biddle, of Philadelphia, whose 
wife, Mrs. Mary D. Biddle, was the 
first generous contributor. In 
1877, the name was changed to 
“The Biddle University.” It was 
operated under that name _ until 
1923, when it was changed to the 
“Johnson C. Smith University.” 
The wife of Johnson C. Smith 
made remarkable gifts: Funds for 
the erection of a theological dormi- 
tory, a science hall, a teacher’s cot- 
tage, and a memorial gate. In ad- 
dition she made provision for a 
handsome endowment for the in- 
stitution in memory of her de- 
ceased husband, Johnson C. Smith. 
In recognition of these generous 
benefactions, the board of trustees 
voted to change the name of the 
institution to Johnson C. Smith 
University. From 1923 until her 
death in October, 1929, Mrs. 
Smith gave funds for the erection 
of five more buildings, including a 
church. 

The present site contains 75 
acres of land and 22 buildings. In- 
cluding the endowment, the pres- 
ent valuation is about $3,000,000. 
There were many other gifts too 
numerous to mention here. Be- 
tween 1921 and 1929, Mrs. John- 


son C. Smith donated around 
$400,000 for buildings and equip- 
ment and $302,500.00 for endow- 
ment. James B. Duke, in Decem- 
ber, 1924, gave an endowment esti- 
mated at $1,300,000. In 1932, 
Barber-Scotia Junior College for 
Women, of Concord, N. C., was 
affiliated with this university and 
became one of the undergraduate 
junior college divisions. The uni- 
versity is operated under the 
Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. It is denominational, but 
non-sectarian. Up to July, 1935, 
this institution had sent out 2,965 
graduates. The student enroll- 
ment, 1936-1937, grand total was 
1,062 in the three units of the uni- 
versity. These students coming 
from 20 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia and one from a foreign 
country. 

The university was operated for 
65 years for men only, but in 1932 
the charter was changed to admit 
women, and it is now a co-educa- 
tional institution. The pressing 
and urgent need now is for a girls’ 
dormitory, and may I suggest that 
it should be called “Mary Jackson 
McCrorey,” in honor of the wife 
of your president, who for long 
years has been a true help-meet to 
her husband and her work in be- 
half of the university has been a 
blessing and benediction. 

“Educate a man and you edu- 
cate one person. 

“Educate a woman and you edu- 
cate a family.” 

From the time of Dr. Stephen 
Mattoons’ administration (he 
served as first president), com- 
mencing in 1870, I have known all 
the heroic, self-sacrificing heads 
of this university. Time does not 
permit me to give details of their 
great and useful work. The 
Christian training shows forth in 
the lives of the students. Having 
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been an official for long years in 
this community, I can say with 
pride that the students of this 
Christian University have so con- 
ducted themselves that the courts 
have not had to deal with them. 


In January, 1931, the institution 
was elected to full membership in 
the Association of American Col- 
leges. In December, 1931, it was 
given class “B” rating by the 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. In De- 
cember, 1935, it was given Class 
“A” rating by that same accredit- 
ing agency, and in 1934, the insti- 
tution was elected to full member- 
ship in the American Council of 
Education. 

The graduates of this school by 
their Christian and educational 
training obtained here have gone 
out from these halls and been an 
inspiration to the colored people of 
our beloved Southland and else- 
where. Let me talk about my 
friend for over a third of a cen- 
tury — Dr. Henry Lawrence Mc- 
Crorey, president of this Univer- 
sity. He and I have signs—we are 
both from South Carolina. Like 
Samuel of old, the God of our 
Fathers raised him up to be a 
prophet to his people and to “go 
forward.’ For over 40 years as 
student and as president he has 
been connected with this univer- 
sity. At the death of President 
Sanders, in 1907, he was elected to 
the presidency. It is he who by 
the grace of God has accomplished 
great results from hard begin- 
nings. By tireless work, with faith 
and prayer, he has made this uni- 
versity’s light so shine that it is a 
beacon to our colored race every- 
where to give them courage and 
faith to go forward, and to do 
their duty ‘in that state of life 
unto which it has pleased God to 
call me.” He has a capacity for 
painstaking, called genius. He is 
gentle in manner and gracious. 
Dr. McCrorey, for your service 
and sacrifice for God and _ hu- 
manity, representing the law, I 
salute you for what you have ac- 
complished through the Gospel. 
Yours is a story of effort and 
achievement. 

The story of our beloved South- 
land is crowded with sorrow and 
tragedy, and we should look for- 
ward and not backward. May I be 


so bold as to say that I take pride 
in the fact that my people were re- 
ligious people and fully realized 
the responsibilities imposed, not 
sought, in regard to the colored 
race. I hold in my hand a little 
booklet ‘“Clarkson’s Catechism.” 
Perhaps there is none like it else- 
where. It was written in simple 
language and taught our colored 
people the truths of the Christian 


religion. My great-uncle, John 
Clarkson, who wrote it, manu- 
mitted his colored people. An in- 


teresting case in our law books is 
that of Johnson v. Clarkson, 24 
SiC. (8) Rich)2305>smilnerbas 
case, John Clarkson left his entire 
estate, valued at $116,500.00 (this 
included the value of his Negroes) 
to his brothers for the purpose of 
freeing them. The will was made 
October 2, 1840. Among the direc- 
tions given to his brothers was the 
following: “If the law forbidding 
the emancipation of slaves in 
South Carolina is then in force, so 
that all my Negroes must be re- 
moved, then the husbands or wives 
of any of mine belonging to other 
persons, must be purchased from 
monies of my estate not vested in 
lands, if there is a_ sufficient 
amount, but if there is not a suffi- 
cient sum, then so much as is 
necessary in addition, must be 
taken from the sale of the lands. 
.. . Husbands and wives must on 
no account be separated ... I wish 
no evasion of the law practiced, 
but the application to be made to 
the legislature to permit it to be 
executed.” 


John Lord of Stanford, Conn., 
who wrote ‘Beacon Lights of His- 
tory,” in 1858 visited Thos. Boston 
Clarkson (my grandfather) in Co- 
lumbia, S. C., and in Vol. 8, at pp. 
235, 236, speaking of his host, 
says: “He was a wealthy planter 
and showed how well a benevolent, 
Christian gentleman could care for 
two hundred Negroes. He had re- 
ligious services for them on Sun- 
day, at which a brilliant young 
clergyman officiated. The slaves 
seemed comfortable and happy, 
they sang their songs with great 
glee. . .. Christianity had worked 
on material ready for its reception 
— on a race naturally religious, 
affectionate and faithful. It took 
one thousand years to elevate the 
German barbarian.” It was Wil- 
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berforce and Clarkson who led in 
abolishing slavery in the English 
colonies. I notice that Francena 
Goodwin Clarkson, from Columbia, 
S. C. (my county), graduated here 
last year. The speaker helped 
establish the colored library in 
Charlotte, the first in the nation. 


In more recent years the trans- 
portation committee of the N. C. 
Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation filed a petition with the 
Corporation Commission to re- 
quire the bus operators to “pro- 
vide equal but separate accom- 
modations for white and Negro 
passengers.” The Corporation 
Commission refused this petition 
by the Interracial Committee and 
the Supreme Court of your State 
overruled this unjust conduct and 
opened the bus doors in North 
Carolina to our colored people. I 
wrote this opinion for the court 
sustaining the rights of the colored 
people. Was it not a natural se- 
quence? 

About 25 miles below Columbia, 
S. C., near Eastover, in our old 
plantation section, there has been 
carried on at St. Thomas’ Mission 
Church (Clarkson Memorial) al- 
most ever since the War Between 
the States, a church and school for 
our colored people by Rev. and 
Mrs. Thos. Boston Clarkson, who 
are dead, and it is now conducted 
by Miss Julia L. Clarkson, their 
daughter. The Christian teaching 
and trainings have been so fruit- 
ful that the comment is universal 
that there is little crime among the 
colored people in that section. As- 
sociation for generations have 
made ties of friendship between 
our white and colored people in 
the South, like bands of steel. May 
they abide. Parthenia Marshall 
for a quarter of a century was our 
trusted nurse in rearing my chil- 
dren. She was a Godly, good 
woman and lived in a room in my 
home especially built for her. 
When putting the children to bed 
at night she had them say their 
prayers, and who can tell but that 
the decision of one of my sons to 
become a minister of the gospel 
was influenced by her. 

Let us go forward. What has 
this great State of North Carolina 
done for her colored people? It 
is a remarkable story—a program 
of progress. The number of chil- 
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dren (figures for 1935-36) edu- 
-eated in public schools, eight 
months term or longer, is 893,839 
— white 633,090, and Negro 
260,749. Pupils in high schools, 
white 139,666; Negro 28,136 — 
total 167,802. Number of schools 
5,419, schoolhouses 4,635. Cost of 
maintenance for eight months’ 
school term, total estimated in- 
cluding nine months, $26,000,000. 
Eight months school for all white 
and colored children and not a cent 
of tax on land. 

White schoolhouses 2,383, Negro 
2,252; white teachers 16,505, Ne- 
gro 6,639—total 23,144. There are 
897 white and 194 Negro princi- 
pals. During the present biennum 
a little more than $1,000,000.00 is 
being spent on the development of 
plants at the five principal colleges 
for Negroes. 

In 1912-13, the length of term 
was 98 days; in 1935-36 the length 
of term was 160.6 days. The en- 
rollment from 1909-10 to 1935-36 
increased over 100,000—81.9 per 
cent. 

The value of Negro school prop- 
erty in 1909-10 was $677,448; in 
1935-36 it was $12,502,132. In the 
Negro schools in 1935-36 there 
were 748 libraries. 

In 1935-36 there were approxi- 
mately 365 school vehicles in use 
and nearly 19,000 children were 
hauled to and from schools. 


It is of interest to know that in 
1860 in North Carolina there was 
a Negro population of 30,463 who 
were free. 

Recently in Raleigh the new rec- 
reational center for the Negro race 
was named “John Chavis Memorial 
Park.” He was a genius, like 
Booker T. Washington and George 
Washington Carver, both Alabama 
Tuskegee Institute teachers. The 
Rev. John Chavis was born in 1763 
and died in 1838. He was a Pres- 
byterian minister and attended 
school at Liberty Hall, predecessor 
of Washington University. He had 
a school near Raleigh and instruct- 
ed the white children in the day 
and the Negro. children at night. 
Some of the most prominent men 
in the State were his students. One 
of whom was Gov. Chas. Manly 
and two sons of Chief Justice Hen- 
derson of the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina. I cannot fail to 


mention the great work done and 
being done at Hampton Institute. 

We have many hospitals for the 
colored people in North Carolina: 
St. Agnes, in Raleigh; Good Sa- 
maritan, in Charlotte; Gaston 
County Hospital; one is now con- 
templated in Wilmington, and 
there are others. The colored or- 
phanage of North Carolina at Ox- 
ford; Memorial Industrial School, 
Winston-Salem, and others for the 
care of unfortunate Negro chil- 
dren. May I say we must push 
this type of Christian endeavor; in 
the larger cities in the State there 
is nothing more important than 
the establishment of colored 
VYouNUn GA. s..elne liths annual 
Older Boys’ Conference for Negro 
Boys of North Carolina has just 
adjourned its meeting in Charlotte. 
It’s theme was “The challenge of 
the Cross.” 

I am greatly distressed at the 
lack of farm ownership among the 
Negro race. The census of 1935 
showed that 14,343 Negro farmers 
owned 666,708 acres of land. In 
addition there were 280,859 acres 
partly owned by 6,036 farmers. 
Nothing is more important than 
home-owning. “Be it ever so hum- 


- ble, there is no place like home.” 


It makes a stable, God-fearing peo- 
ple. We have governmental agen- 
cies and building and loan asso- 
ciations to give aid. 

I give notice of the following 
timely meeting: ‘The N. C. Asso- 
ciation, New Farmers of America 
will hold its 11th annual conven- 
tion at A. & T. College, April 13- 
15, according to announcement by 
S. B. Simmons, State supervisor 
of vocational agriculture education 
in Negro schools. Around 400 
members are expected for the 
meeting.” 

Dr. John W. Mitchell’s recent 
letter in March to Governor Hoey 
should bear fruit. He is a graduate 
of the A. & T. College, and Negro 
district agent of the codperative 
extension work in agriculture and 
home economics; he has written a 
letter to the trustees of the college 
reflecting his view as to what 
should be done in making the work 
of the colored people more effec- 
tive. He says, in part, “The beauty 
of the situation is that the State 
has four Negro institutions of 
higher learning to do other phases 
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of education while A. & T. College 
is left free to develop agriculture 
and trades to the point of making 
it practical as well as meeting 
technical standards. It is also true 
that A. & T. College is the only 
college in North Carolina where 
Negroes can get this type of col- 
lege training.” 

Selected by vote of 250 leading 
Negroes in the State, in response 
to ballots sent out by the State De- 
partment of Education, as being 
the seven Negroes in North Caro- 
lina who had contributed most to 
education, 1900 to 1925, were the 
following: Dr. S. G. Atkins, grad- 
uate of St. Augustine College, Ra- 
leigh; Dr. Jas. B. Dudley, president 
Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege, Greensboro; Dr. Jas. E. Shep- 
ard, now president N. C. College 
for Negroes in Durham; Mrs. An- 
nie W. Holland, supervisor of col- 
ored elementary schools in State 
in 1920; Dr. EK. E. Smith of Fay- 
etteville, graduate of Shaw Uni- 
versity; Mrs. Charlotte Hawkins 
Brown, president Palmer Memo- 
rial Institute, Sedalia; Dr. Geo. E. 
Davis of Charlotte, secretary N. C. 
Negro Teachers Association. Dr. 
Davis was professor at Biddle Uni- 
versity for many years; he was 
representative of the State De- 
partment of Education for over 10 
years and aided in building the 
Rosenwald Schools (over 800 in 
N. C.) at cost of approximately 
$5,000,000.00 

I have the story of the achieve- 
ment of each of the seven, but time 
only permits me to give what our 
own Dr. Davis has accomplished. 
We have many colored business 
men, too numerous to mention: Dr. 
Chas. C. Spaulding of Durham, a 
banker and insurance executive; 
Thad L. Tate of Charlotte, a busi- 
ness man of fine ability and splen- 
did Christian citizen, and others. 

The heads of the colleges for Ne- 
groes in North Carolina are: Agri- 
cultural and Technical College, 
Greensboro, F. D. Bluford; N. C. 
College for Negroes, Durham, Dr. 
Jas. E. Shepard; Winston-Salem 
Teachers’ College, Winston-Salem, 
F. L. Atkins; Fayetteville State 
Normal School, Fayetteville, J. W: 
Seabrook; Elizabeth City State 
Normal School, Elizabeth City, 
darlle.ias. 


Private colleges: Johnson C. 
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Smith University, Charlotte, Dr. 
H. L. McCrorey; Livingston Col- 
lege, Salisbury, W. J. Trent; Ben- 
nett College, Greensboro, D. D. 
Jones; Shaw University, Raleigh, 
R. P. Daniel; St. Augustine Col- 
lege, Raleigh, Edgar H. Goold 
(white); Barber - Scotia College, 
Concord, Dean L. 8S. Cozart; Pal- 
mer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, 
Dr. Charlotte Hawkins Brown; 
Immanuel Lutheran College, 
Greensboro, The Rev. H. Nau 
(white). 

I may make special mention of 
the fine Johnston County Training 
School of which Prof. W. R. Col- 
lins is principal. It has just cele- 
brated its 16th anniversary. 

Dr. Jos. C. Price founded Liv- 
ingston College, Salisbury, N. C. 
He was one of the greatest orators 
I have ever heard. Perhaps it was 
some half-century ago that I heard 
him over there in the old Court- 
house in Charlotte, speaking to a 
crowd which packed the Court- 
house. His subject was ‘‘Temper- 
ance,” and against the liquor traf- 
fic. He delivered wonderful lec- 
tures on various subjects here and 
in Europe, before the great of the 
earth. He was one of the strongest, 
sturdiest oaks that the race has 
ever had. Dr. Price frequently 
read this quotation to his students: 
“Tf there be any good that I can 
do, let me do it now, for I will pass 
this way but once.” 

You have State institutions for 
those whom the finger of God has 
touched. The insane, deaf, dumb, 
and blind, the feeble-minded, crip- 
pled children and others are cared 
for by proper agencies. The Mor- 
rison Training School in Richmond 
County, N. C., named for our pro- 
gressive Governor Cameron Morri- 
son, seeks to develop wayward Ne- 
gro boys into good citizens. It is 
one of the best in the land. The 
speaker and my friend, Thad L. 
Tate, a director, did much towards 
its establishment. Also we have 
the Efland Home. Composed of 
leading men and women, white 
and colored, it is the fine organiza- 
tion of the N. C. Commission for 
Interracial Coéperation. 

Our great and humane Governor 
says, in a letter dated March 16, 
1938: “It gives me great pleasure 


to endorse the work of the North 
Carolina Commission on Interra- 
cial Codperation and to express my 
appreciation of the fine service be- 
ing rendered between races in this 
State. The problem confronting 
the races is being approached in a 
common-sense manner and with 
the evident purpose of working 
out a solution for the good of all 
concerned and that will promote 
the common good of each race. 
North Carolina rejoices in the 
good relationship now existing be- 
tween the races and wishes to en- 
courage and promote this feeling 
throughout the State. — Signed, 
Clyde R. Hoey, Governor.” 

Dr. L. R. Reynolds is the com- 
petent and efficient director. 

The 57th annual conference of 
the North Carolina Teachers Asso- 
ciation will be held on April 14-16 
at the North Carolina College for 
Negroes in Durham. Dr. James E. 
Shepard, president of the North 
Carolina College for Negroes, is 
president of the teachers’ associa- 
tion. Dr. G. E. Davis is the execu- 
tive secretary, and Dr. J. A. Cot- 
ton is treasurer. The N. C. College 
for Negroes has just attained the 
coveted grade “A” rating among 
institutions of higher education in 
the country. 

There is a monument over there 
in Charlotte to my schoolmate, 
Lieut. Wm. E. Shipp. He met his 
death on San Juan Hill in the 
bloodiest charge of the War while 
leading colored troops. On the 
monument is this: “Amongst a 
grove, the very straightest plant.” 

We have had many fine colored 
messengers employed by our Su- 
preme Court, among them were 
George Alston, Robert Hinton and 
David Wright. They served the 
court for long years with loyalty 
and efficiency, and the members of 
the court attended their funerals 
in a body and paid tribute to their 
high character and noble service. 
The high court of your State is 
ever mindful of its duty and re- 
sponsibility to the colored race. 

I want to congratulate you on 
having so fine a director of the 
Division of Negro Education in 
the State, as Dr. N. C. Newbold. 
He started his work in the depart- 
ment June 1, 1913, under Dr. J. Y. 
Joyner. His interest in this work 
is marvelous and his knowledge 
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amazing. He says: “It has been 
my pleasure to have the opportuni- 
ty to codperate with seven gover- 
nors and many of the members of 
twelve legislatures. All the gov- 
ernors and many of the leading 
members of the legislature have 
been most generous in their atti- 
tude and in their willingness to 
help make progress, not only for 
the colored schools, but because 
they believed it would be for the 
good of the entire State.” He has 
aided me much in getting the facts 
and figures which I give you today. 
He says, “The Negro teachers have 
probably made the greatest prog- 
ress of any group in our State’s 
history. Fifteen years ago the 
average training of Negro teach- 
ers was a little less than high 
school graduation. At this time, 
the average training will, I feel 
sure, go a little beyond three years 
of college education. The average 
training of Negro teachers lacks 
about .87 of a college year of be- 
ing equal to the training of white 
teachers.” 

There are a great many reme- 
dies suggested for the ills of the 
day. Is there any philosophy of 
life to guide the children of men 
better than that given by God on 
Mt. Sinai— the Ten Command- 
ments? Thy shalt have no other 
God before me; Thou shalt not 
make unto thyself any graven im- 
age; Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord in vain; Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy; 
Honor thy father and thy mother; 
Thou shalt do no murder; Thou 
shalt not commit adultery; Thou 
shalt not steal; Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor; 
Thou shalt not covet.” 

Then came the Golden Rule: 
“Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so 
to them.” 

I see nothing in our Constitution 
that forbids the teaching of the 
moral code, the Ten Command- 
ments and the Golden Rule, in the 
public schools of the states. Of 
course, the first duty is to teach the 
moral code in the homes and Sun- 
day Schools, but not half go to any 
church or Sunday School. Let us 
teach the moral code in the schools 
of the country and follow the Ark 
of the Covenant and we will find 
that “Wisdom’s ways are ways of 
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_pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace.” 

Much more to encourage and in- 
spire you could be told, but time 
does not permit. Be God-fearing, 
be patient, be sober—work and you 
will win. Go forward, and may the 
Father of mercies and the God of 
all comfort be with you as you 
journey on. 


Minutes of the Fifty-seventh An- 
nual Meeting of the N. C. Negro 
Teachers Association, April 14- 
16, 1938. 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Music by Boys’ Chorus of the 
Whitted School. 

The president in presenting Mr. 
N. C. Newbold, spoke of him as a 
Christian statesman and a man of 
great understanding. 

In his address on “Yesterday, 
Today, and Tomorrow,” Mr. New- 
bold followed the progress of Ne- 
gro education in North Carolina 
from the first conference on Negro 
education held twenty - five years 
ago to the present, giving special 
attention to the growth of legisla- 
tive appropriations. 

The speaker showed that in 
many respects today the standards 
of white and Negro schools are 
the same, although there are differ- 
entials in the following: 

. Consolidation. 
. Transportation. 
High Schools. 
Equipment. 


. Salaries. 
. Opportunities of graduate study. 


Mr. Newbold stated that to un- 
derstand any human problem we 
must know the bases for these 
problems. To this end several 
studies have been made in North 
Carolina, such as the Bagley and 
Kline study of colleges and studies 
made by different committees and 
organizations. Special mention was 
made by the part of the Negro 
Teachers’ Association in its pres- 
ent work on the six points of dif- 
ferentials. With continued efforts 
there can be nothing to fear for 
the future. 

Three selections were here beau- 
tifully rendered by the W. G. Pear- 
son Elementary School chorus. Dr. 
Rufus E. Clement, president of 
Atlanta University, was introduced 
by the president. 


Dr. Clement expressed his great 
happiness in being back in his own 
home State and with his friends. 
In his address on “Education and 
Peace,” the speaker called atten- 
tion to the present situation in 
Europe and Asia as a condition 
deserving of our gravest concern, 
but not hopeless. 


He appealed to the schools to be- 
gin to educate for peace by facing 
the great economic, social, politi- 
cal, moral and spiritual problems. 
“Can America, with all its natural 
resources, use enough intelligence 
to wipe out want, unemployment, 
and relief in our own country?” 
asked the speaker. “Economic 
problems create social problems, 
which in turn cause friction, stim- 
ulate hate, generate war. The be- 
ginning of all wars is in the indi- 
vidual and the challenge to the 
teacher today is to think peace, 
teach peace and practice the prin- 
ciples of peace.” 

Dr. Edgar W. Knight, of the 
University of North Carolina, 
stated that he was just as confused 
as the audience about our many 
problems. The aims of life among 
any people anytime in any place 
have been the aims of education of 
that people. The biggest thing in 
education is the preparation of the 
teacher, and the great need of 
North Carolina is to give to every 
child an effective teacher in his 
classroom. 

Dr. Knight, speaking in a lighter 
vein, entertained and delighted the 
audience with several good jokes. 

The president then presented the 
following to the audience: 

Dean Pearson of the Graduate 
School of the University, Mr. G. W. 
Ferguson of the State Department 
of Education, Mr. C. C. Spaulding 
of the North Carolina Mutual In- 
surance Company. 


The following committees were 
appointed: 


RESOLUTIONS: 
Pres. J. W. Seasprook, Chairman 
Mr. O. R. PoPE F. J. Rocers 
Miss BESSIE SHIELDS J. W. MICHAEL 


DEAN W. T. GIBBS IRVING R. Boone 
Pres. F. D. BLUFORD W. B. WICKER 
Mrs. Rosk AGGREY TAS och. eA XLOR 
Mr. ANDERSON, Harotp HoL_MES 
Columbia Heights J. H. MicHarL 
Elementary School. G. A. Epwarps 
Miss Marion Woops Miss JEFFERIES 
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NOMINATIONS: 
H. V. Brown, Chairman 
A. E. MANLEY FOSTER PAYNE 
J. A. TARPLEY Miss Errig YEARGAN 
J. E. Griassy DEAN A. ELDER 
C. M. Eppes EH. D. MIcKLe 
L. R. Best Mrs. VipA BRANCHE 
S. D. WILLIAMS Pres. Davip JONES 


Miss FLossiz PARKER 


* * * 


The general business session of 
the North Carolina Negro Teach- 
ers’ Association was held in the 
B. N. Duke Auditorium, Saturday, 
April 16, 11:30 a.m. The presi- 
dent, Dr. J. E. Shepard, presided 
and opened the meeting with sing- 
ing by the audience and prayer. 

The report of the auditor was 
called for and given in detail by 
Mr. Redford, the auditor. This re- 
port was followed by the report 
of the executive secretary, which 
gave the amount of money on hand 
before the annual meeting, the 
amount paid in during this meet- 
ing and the amount in treasury to 
date. 

Mr. Fuller raised the question 
as to the authority to make an over 
expenditure on any item of the 
budget. President Shepard stated 
that the under expenditures were 
far less than the over expenditures 
and the total budget had not been 
exceeded. Dr. Davis, executive sec- 
retary, stated that the bills came 
in and if they were a few cents 
over he took the responsibility and 
if required would personally take 
care of the small amounts. No 
further discussion. Upon motion 
by Mr. Michael that both reports 
be adopted, seconded, and carried. 

A resolution from the School 
Masters’ Club of Robeson County 
was read. The president stated 
that he felt the requests in the 
resolution were just and fair. Res- 
olution accepted by the body. 

The president presented the bud- 
get for 1938-39. Motion by Mr. 
W. G. Pearson, seconded by Mr. 
Michael. Budget adopted without 
discussion. 

The report of committee on 
nominations was called for and 
read. Report called for reélection 
of all officers with the following 
persons replacing the members of 
executive committee, whose term 
expired: Dr. David B. Jones, Mr. 
C. M. Eppes, Mr. H. L. Trigg. The 
retiring members are Mr. W. R. 
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Collins, Mr. A. E. Manley, Mrs. 
E. E. Holloman. 

Mr. L. E. Hall asked if all sec- 
tions of the State should not be 
considered in electing members of 
the Executive Board. Mr. W. B. 
Wicker replied that he did not feel 
that geography should have any 
influence in the election, that per- 
sons should be chosen who can 
give the best service. 

It was moved by Mr. McRae that 
the report be adopted, seconded 
and carried. 

The committee on time and 
place was called and read by Mr. 
E. C. Horton. Since the report car- 
ried three sections, the president 
requested that it be read and acted 
upon in sections. 

Section I to accept the invitation 
of Goldsboro created discussion. A 
suggestion from the floor that the 
next meeting be held at State Nor- 
mal School in Fayetteville. Mr. 
Seabrook stated that Fayetteville 
would be glad to have the meeting, 
but had not extended an invitation 
out of deference to Goldsboro. 

Mr. Mooreland offered a motion 
that the meeting go to Fayetteville 
instead of Goldsboro. A standing 
vote was taken with 178 for Golds- 
boro; 141 for Fayetteville. 

Section II of report was tabled. 


Section III recommending a 
change in the date of the meeting 
called for discussion. Mr. McRae 
made a motion that the executive 
committee study the advisement of 
change of date and make recom- 
mendation at the 1939 meeting. 
Motion carried. (See report on 
separate sheet.) 

The report of committee of reso- 
lutions was read by Mr. J. T. Tay- 
lor. The report was adopted. 

Mr. Cooper called for some ex- 
planation of membership and rep- 
resentation in the N. E. A. Dr. 
Shepard explained upon question 
of Mr. Grigsby as to how mem- 
bership should be paid and how 
much. President Shepard request- 
ed that fees be sent to the record- 
ing secretary, $2.00 being the 
amount. 

Mr. Michael suggested that a 
letter be sent to Dr. Charlotte 
Hawkins Brown expressing the 
sympathy of the association in the 
loss of her mother. President so 
instructed the secretary, also that 
a telegram be sent to Governor 
Hoey at the close of the session in 
behalf of Mann Smith. 

Motion for adjournment was 
made. 


Dr. JAMES FE. SHEPARD, President 
(Mrs.) LELIA B. YANCEY, Sec’y. 
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“TST, ie lb i ee 
( OUR SCHOOL CODE | | 
st unousan a) 


(Revised by Lorus D. CorrMAN) 








1. This is my school where I am 
being educated to be a good citizen. 

2. The cost of my education is 
paid for in part by the taxes of my 
father and in part by the taxes of 
many other citizens. Education is 
thus a codperative civic under- 
taking. 

3. It is my duty and privilege to 
be a conscientious student; to co- 
operate with my teachers and fel- 
low students; to support discipline ; 
to obey the law; to be clean; to re- 
spect myself and others so that I 
may grow in self-control and cour- 
tesy. 

4. I must get the best education 
I can now. Once the opportunity 
passes, it is gone forever. I owe 
this to my parents, to myself, to 
my fellow citizens. 

5. Good government can not ex- 
ist when the citizens are unedu- 
cated. 

—J. W. Hamilton. 


Make every occasion a great oc- 
casion, for you never can tell when 
someone may be taking your meas- 
ure for a larger place.—Marsden. 





* 


This left a balance in his custody of $899.00. Of this amount 


¥ xt 
North Carolina Negro Teachers Association, 
Durham, N. C. 





GENTLEMEN:—Pursuant to engagement, I have audited the 
books. of your Executive Secretary, Dr. G. E. Davis and your 
Treasurer, Dr. J. A. Cotton, for the period from March 25, 
1937, to April 15, 1938, and submit herewith my report con- 
sisting of this letter and the following described statements: 


Hxuipir “A’”—Receipts and Disbursements, Executive Secre- 
tary, March 25, 1937 to April 15, 1938. 
Hxuipir “B’—Receipts and Disbursements, Treasurer, 


Dr. J. A. Corron, March 25, 1937 to April 15, 1938. 
Exurir “C’—Comparison of Budget Hstmates with Actual 
Hependitures, March 25, 1937 to April 15, 1938. 

Exhibit “A” is a statement of the Executive Secretary’s cash 
receipts and disbursements. This statement discloses that the 
Secretary received $4,656.00 in dues, and $126.50 from other 
sources. This added to the balance on hand March 25th. 
($172.13) makes a total of $4,944.63. In addition to $3,914.67 
turned over to the Treasurer, he made expenditures as fol- 
lows: 





Guest Speaker—Convention ...........2....20222222222-co2--- ee $ 90.00 
Districteineekinie.s j-2) ae ee ee 5.00 
Dishonoredschecks 3 5 = 2 ee eee 33.00 
Bank serviceecharees) =. eee 2.64 
State tax on bank balances.................... Ans es .o2 

Making ta total ongeecs... Bis oes ee $130.96 


$552.00 was on deposit with the Wachovia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Raleigh, North Carolina, and bankable funds in his 
possession amounted to $347.00. The amount on deposit was 
confirmed by telegraph and the cash funds were counted. 
Receipts for dues were evidenced by duplicates of the receipts 
issued and these funds were traced into the depository. All 


funds appeared to be properly accounted for. 


The Treasurer, Dr. J. A. Cotton, submitted his accounts for 
examination. With the exception of interest credited to the 
savings account, all funds received by him were turned over 
by the Executive Secretary. The funds were expended on 
properly executed warrants issued by the Secretary and ap- 
proved by the Recording Secretary and the President. The 
correciness of his accounts was evidenced by the bank state- 
ments from the First National Bank of Henderson and the 
savings book of the Mechanics & Farmers Bank of Durham, 
North Carolina. The details of his accounts are shown in 
Exhibit “B.” 

Exhibit ‘C’”’ is a comparison of the Budget Estimates with 
the actual expenditures during the period. No estimate was 
submitted as to the expected income but it is reasonable to 
suppose that the Association expected to receive the amount 
of its expected requirements. Acting on this assumption the 


following summary discloses an operating surplus in the 
amount of $503.67 for the period: 
Actual Over 





Expected Actual Expected 

RG VenWere. Sok ae $4,650.00 $4,772.50 $122.50 
Expenditures ............. 4,650.00 4,268.83 381.17 
Operating Surplus ..$............. $ 503.67 $503.67 


The examination was made in detail. All receipts and dis- 
bursements were evidenced as stated in the foregoing letter. 
While time did not permit the verification of any of the items 
by confirmations obtained from any independent sources, the 
internal evidence disclosed that such confirmations would 
establish the integrity of the records. 

While the bonds of the Executive Secretary and Treasurer 
were not on hand, warrants and checks were drawn for the 
payment of the premiums, and, as the checks bore evidence of 
having properly cleared through the bank, it is assumed that 
the bonds are still in force. These were as follows: 

Hi) emma © COMET O INSURE CLS Cfae tee aces cone wenn nave $2,000.00 
DreGeH. DAVIS, HVeciutive, SeCrerary.......-....- 1,000.00 

Based on this examination, it is my opinion that the at- 
tached statements give a true and accurate account of the 
cash transactions of the Association for the period. 

Yours truly, 
J. BevERLY ReEDFORD, 
Certified Public Accountant. 
Durham, N.C. April 15, 1938. 


EXHIBIT “A” 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Dr. G. E. Davis, Hxecutive Secretary 


March 25, 1937, to April 15, 1938 


Severn Caml eita lan ame OL O'S ieee eas ese tee BE eer se2 os Ssesceeaneeeoe $ 172.13 
RECEIPTS: 
Vranas List MCL UC Se weer ee ee es 25 esc eb $4,656.00 
PANG RO Isl es 10 Same ee see ee een ee ene cs 73.00 
[Deioeranrare. SIU WET HU Uy soe eee ane ne ee 23.00 
SOMO MeN AS AZIM Sites oe 2 Sec ce ek socks seccct ade 9.00 
[ONS UOVGL ONE Gog ORS) gUCKey se een ee 6.00 
US eel lal OU ampere ieee oon cok 3 a eee eee D0 
PRO UAMECO CEI CSimmeraeees tet eee ep Pere he ose $4,772.50 
FING Ure ee ose ce. oa cork Cv aye seers sca os nasesdeenaeve be $4,944.63 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
MransternnedatOrLrCaASULOl e.n.e-ceeres-- eco x ree=-=- $3,914.67 
Dr. Chas. A. Wesley, Guest Speaker............ 65.00 
Willa C. Burch, Guest Speakev............. st 25.00 





J. E. McKinney, District Meeting 5.00 


Return checks: 
T. J. Goodwin, Sec., Hillside School, 
SUT TT ee eet ate ee eC A taba aaen see 30.00 










Mary Jane Thompson, Warsaw... 1.00 
\yvaene, “AE ME OO) SS NCIS EI ee eases - 1.00 
Mary L. Thompson, Warsaw..........------------ 1.00 
ari lem SEI Vi GO GENT & Ceeceees sc oe noes ce cee eee 2.64 
Sr fee TOMI Elgon eee se ee ce ate es Nc wee 102 
BISON tel eee OV STD ULES © TG Sis eee eee ee eee eee ec nee 4,045.63 
HD SLUT Ce ND Iod lame Fy 1: od Caen tec eee ee eae oe eer snes > 899.00 
As FoLLows: 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
TE Reap SEU pet eee eer $ 552.00 
(OT aT OTe 10085 ieee ee eee 347.00 
TRY GY GHD ees os eee nee ie elec een eee co ene $ 899.00 


Exuipit “B” 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Dr. J. A. Corron, Treasurer 
March 25, 1937, to April 15, 1938 


Balance March 25, 19387......-..--.---------.-----2---0---s-2es0=------ $3,610.54 





RECEIPTS: 
From Dr. G. E. Davis, Executive 








SSC CIG Let Is ae eee Soe een eee pee oe eS COA" G7 

Interest on savings account 74.89 
LolalesRGCelp isis sae res eee Gave ee eke ee ee 3,989.56 
Amount to be Accounted For................................ $7,600.10 


DISBURSEMENTS: 
Warrants drawn by Secretary...................... $4,134.40 
Tax on bank balance: 
First National Bank, Henderson....$1.07 
Mechanics & Farmers Bank, 


Dur Han) eens = ee eee eee i ee 2.40 3.47 
sO Vales DUS C111 CT bs eee eee 4,137.87 
Balan emeA rr lime aa, 3 Seance ee een nen $3,462.23 


RECONCILEMENT: 
First National Bank, Henderson: 


Balance per bank statement.................... $1,110.71 
Outstanding checks: 
OA Git aeee re ne eee eee ne $50.00 
SA men se Rn OE Bul 
SO ree oe eS ee ee ee 13.79 
S15 0) ademas ee sane ee eae ee 40.00 
TRO Gay) ears & ON ee Wee oo Ores a RO 135.10 


Balance—First National Bank, 


ERGINCIEY, SO ill Nis Cy eee se res $ 975.61 
Balance—-Mechanics & Farmers Bank, 

UT eu sae Ne Ocean een ee ee 2,486.62 

GRA WM a i Br ack a ee a in a a $3,462.23 


HXEIB TTS C22 
COMPARISON OF ACTUAL EXPENSES AND BUDGET 
ISTIMATES FOR THE PERIOD 


March 25, 1937, to April 15, 1938 
Budget Over 





Budget Actual *Actual Over 
Resid eit: Se Ol CG Cuma $ 100.00 $ 100.00 Sa 
Recording Secretary ...............- 50.00 5.0200 eee 
AM TASEUDURE PSS ONGOKCS: nee 50.00 2 (30 
Publication and mailing 
RECORD A eae eae, tania 1,000.00 0.05 ()) nee 
Hxecutive Secretary’s office... 300.00 303.68 *3.68 
Executive Committee’s 
TINGE SUIS Ske ae ene oe eee cess 200.00 95.50 104.50 
Collesee Section ies sree eee 5 20) 0 i eee 50.00 
Bh SEoi@ell SewwlOin sete 50.00 59.31 * O30 
Elementary Section ee LOO200) OOL00 eee 
Home Economies Section ~.....- 25.00 14.75 10.25 
Convention Expense ..............-- 250.00 304.03 *54.03 
Salary—Executive Secretary . 1,500.00 He 0.000 ane eee 
INVER CNC Ygereeere ees eee 350.00 103.22 246.78 
TPS 61 0d ee) ae een me 200.00 2.000. 0) eee 
PAG ae) ED aun NIN@ IG eee eee renee 25.00 25.00 
Inter-racial Commission .... 100.00 100.00 es 
District Organization 225.00 148.91 76.09 
Negro Life and History 25.00 PASO) a eee 
National Association of 
Teachers in Negro Schools.. 50.00 50.00 
FIND AGL gees se- he, seme eet ee $4,650.00 $4,229.40 $420.60 
Nor Provipep For 1N BUDGET: 
Dishonored checks ............-.---- : eet CRY *$ 33.00 
Bank service charge .......-.--.------ 2.64 ¥*2.64 
3.79 *3.79 


State tax—bank balance ........ Be ee 


*$ 39.43 





BIG eye eee oe Be eres ast 
Total Budget and —__— 
Bee ee, 000000 








381.17 


a) 


Wie. 
FX PENSeS --7.--- $4,268.83 
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Immanuel Lutheran College 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Theological Department—Three-year course 
for young men preparing for the Lutheran 
ministry, based on completion of the Junior 
College course or-equivalent. 


Junior College—Two-year course for young 
men and women preparing for senior col- 
lege or for teaching. 


Academic Department—Standard four-year 
high school course. Fully accredited. 


Equipment — Three completely modernized 


and newly equipped buildings on a thirteen- 
acre campus. 


Expenses—Junior College: $145.00 per year 


for board, room, tuition, and all fees. Day 
students: $49.00. Books may be purchased 
at the college and will cost approximately 
$15.00. 


High School: $125.00, including everything. 
Day students: $28.00. 


Immanuel Lutheran College has been established since 
1904 and is under the auspices of the Lutheran Synodical 
Conference of North America. It endeavors to develop 
and deepen, by instruction and precept and by a whole- 
some Christian atmosphere, the physical, intellectual, 
moral, and religious life of a student in conformity with 
the ideals of the Lutheran Church. 


@ The General Catalog, containing 
detailed information concerning the 
institution, its regulations, fees, 
courses, etc., may be had upon appli- 
cation to the President, 


DRAINAGE 
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PRAYER 


a LORD, if fame should bless my life | 
Ano fortune walk with me, | 
Let me not look too much to them 
“hat I should not see hee. 
Let me not vain or haughty grow, 
Nor in myself rejoice; 
sk But rather let me stay close by + 
“Where I might hear “@hy voice. 








Let me not stray from those I love, 
Nor eer forget their worth; 
Nor grow so pomped by life’s success 
Io scorn an humble birth. 
Let me be keen to sense the need 
Of others in despair, 
And quick to lend a helping hand, 


1 Another’s cross to bear. v 

















If fame and power should take away 
One kind thought from my heart, 
‘ake fame and power from my life, 
© bid them fast depart! 





a . 
And let me humbly, kindly walk 
“With pious hearts and free: 
I would not prize one earthy god 
Chat would o’er shadow Chee. 
-DAISIE HASSON ADAMS, Gastonia. 
++ Mt > + 
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Ny Brain Child 


By DAISIE HASSON ADAMS, Teacher 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
& 
Thou art mine! 
I bore thee, Little Poem. 
Tho’ thru’ thy veins no grand and noble strain may course, 
Tho’ pure thy lines perhaps be not, 
I love thee. ’Twas thru’ me thou wert begot— 
Thou art mine. 
Thrw’ travail long I strove, 
And breathed into thy soul the very soul of me, 
And now at last to see thee whole 
Mounts pride in me to heights as vet untold 
Thou art mine— 
My love child—stolen sweets. 
What tho’ no other heart may surge to own thy name, 
Or cling to thee as now I cling, 
With heart a-soaring on the wing? 
Thou art mine! 
I mind me there will be 
A host at thy approach to raise a cynic eye; 
But open-armed I'll ever be, 
To rest, to soothe, to comfort thee— 
Thou art mine! 
No laurels grace thy brow, 
Nor now or ever shall men call thee grand or great. 
But in my heart, as e’er before, 
T'will make me love thee but the more 
Thou art mine, 
Thou lowly child of me— 
And as a queen might press her nursling to her breast, 
So press I thee unto my heart, 
For thou art mine 
To end—from start. 
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Special Interest To Elementary Teachers 


Contributed by MRS. ROSE LEARY LOVE, Teacher in the Schools of 


The Traveler 
Vv 


I like to pile a rocking chair 
With mama’s feather pillows; 

Then play I’m riding on a ship 
That sails the ocean’s billows. 


Sometimes I visit China 
That’s far across the sea. 

I eat some rice with Wu Lo Chang 
And sup his dainty tea. 


Again I choose another route 
And to the North I go, 
Where children wear thick furs all 
year 
And love the ice and snow. 


But though I travel far and wide 
I’m not the least afraid, 
And when the hour says, “eight 
o’clock,” 
Yow ll find me in my bed. 


Mecklenburg County, North Carolina 
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A Little Boy’s Longings 
Wi 


When I was but a one-year-old 

And wore wool “netties” to keep out 
cold, 

I longed to stand in my high chair 

And stretch my arms up in the air. 


the 


When four long years had passed me by 
And I wore @ blouse with a red neck-tie, 
I longed to climb up to the clock 

And see why it always said, “Tick-tock.” 


Now that I’m seven, I’m rather big, 

And for those whims don’t care a fig. 
I long to climd the tallest tree 

And see how close the moon will be. 


Maybe she'll see me and look down below 
And answer the questions I’d like to know: 
Is she made of silver or made of gold? 
And how many years is she old? 

£ 


fy 


A Visit to Grandma 
Vv 


When I can go to Grandma’s house 
I’m happy as can be. 

For always in her cupboard 
There’s a jar of jam for me. 


There’re cookies in her cooky jar 
All flavored with spice, 

And the cutest little biscuits 
That are so very nice. 


Then if I’ve been a real good boy 
I may get a surprise, 

Perhaps a@ big brown gingerbread man 
With raisins for its eyes. 


So you can very plainly see 

Why I delight to go 

To see the dearest Grandma 
That any child can know. 


THE LITTLE WEE PUMPKIN 


LITTLE wee pumpkin lay on its 
Mee in a corner of the garden fence. 

It was almost hidden by the big 
green leaves of the pumpkin vine, and 
if one didn’t look very closely, he would 
miss seeing the little golden ball. 


There were many other pumpkins in 
the garden but they were large ones. 
They could easily be seen as they had 
pushed their heads out from under the 
leaves so that the world would notice 
them. They were very proud of them- 
And really they had a right to 
for yesterday the farmer said that 

were the finest pumpkins in his 
garden. But when he saw the little wee 
pumpkin, he shook his head and said, “I 
wonder where the little runt came from.” 
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This made the little wee pumpkin feel 
very sad. It tried to crawl farther back 
under the leaves to hide itself from the 
world. There it stayed thinking that it 
would never be useful to anybody. 


But the little wee pumpkin didn’t 
know how happy it was going to be. One 
day a little boy came into the garden. 
He was looking for a pumpkin to make a 
Jack-O-Lantern. He walked among the 
pumpkins and looked at them. 


The large pumpkins were so glad. 
They almost knew that the little boy 
would take one of them for the Farmer 
had said that they were the finest in 
his garden. Hach one was proudly say- 
ing to itself, “I am going to be a Jack- 
O-Lantern.” 


But the boy only looked at them and 


said, “They are too big. I want a little 
wee pumpkin for my Jack-O-Lantern.” 

When the wee pumpkin heard this, it 
felt so happy. It pushed back the leaves 
and stuck out its little round head so 
that it could be seen. In a minute, the 
boy saw the little golden ball. 

“Oh! how lucky I am,” he cried. Here 
is the very pumpkin that I have been 
looking for. He took the wee pumpkin 
up in his arms and carried it into the © 
house. 

That evening he made his Jack-O-Lan- 
iern and put a lighted candle in it. Then 
he put it on the porch so that people 
could see its light as they passed by. 

The little wee pumpkin winked its eyes 
and smiled at everybody that looked at 
it. It was the happiest Jack-O-Lantern 
in the world. 
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Some Essentials of a Guidance Program 
for Negro Youth 


By HAROLD L. TRIGG 


Supervisor of Colored High Schools, State Department of Education 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


(Presented to The American Teachers Association, Tuskegee, Alabama, July 27, 1938) 


T is not the economic 
I plight of the Negro in 
America which is of 
5 8 || such grave importance 
CE UA so much as it is the 
carefree and almost to- 
tal unawareness with which he ac- 
cepts his plight. It is true that 
Negro youth looks at occupations 
in America, but he does not see 
them. He looks at them as man 
who faces a firing squad—blind- 
folded. They are obscured in the 
fog of conflicting philosophies of 
the Negro’s relation to American 
life. They are hidden by the cha- 
otic nature of our thinking with 
reference to procedures for inte- 
grating him into the American 
scheme of things economic—a 
scheme to which he enjoys a mar- 
ginal relationship or almost total 
exclusion at present. How can he 
see what is never exposed? 

Youth lacks the capacity to make 
wise choices of curricula, of sub- 
ject, of study, of life career, of col- 
lege for further study, of school 
activities, of ideals, and of numer- 
ous other major or minor things 
or lines of thinking or action. 

Wise choosing, deciding to do 
the things which are most desirable 
for the individual and the social 
group, and actually doing those 
things is the essence of self-direc- 
tion, and self-direction is the goal 
of guidance. Guidance has complet- 
ed its task and eliminated all neces- 
sity for its services, when the end 
product is the individual who 
chooses goals wisely, plans their at- 
tainment intelligently, directs him- 
self toward them economically and 
effectively, evaluates his own activ- 
ities and attainments accurately in 
the light of worthy social and per- 


sonal values, and maintains adjust- 
ment that is satisfying to himself 
and society. 

This ability to choose wisely 
comes with rich experience, abun- 
dant information, counseling, and 
actual practice in choosing. 


In high schools for our youth, 
experience possibilities are limited 
by the family environs from which 
the student comes, by the equip- 
ment and offerings of the school 
which he attends, by the absence 
of community agencies which are 
needed to supplement the work of 
the school, by the lack of sensitivi- 
ty to maladjustment on the part 
of the student, and by teachers who 
themselves lack experience which 
liberalizes and matures. The chief 
limitations to information are 
those of available financial re- 
sources, and of teachers who do 
not have the information and don’t 
know where to get it. As to coun- 
seling—guidance presupposes that 
the one doing the guiding is wiser 
and more experienced than the one 
being guided. Counselors are rare. 
The difference between good and 
poor schools is the difference be- 
tween good and poor teachers, who 
are the actual counselors in our 
schools. 

The prevailing smallness of our 
high schools provides a further 
handicap. The principal teaches 
as many classes as his teachers do 
in addition to administrative du- 
ties, and the teacher-load precludes 
the possibility of elaborate guid- 
ance organization as set forth in 
current professional literature. 

It is the purpose of this discus- 
sion to present the essentials rath- 
er than the details of a guidance 
program for our high schools so 


that Negro youth may not only 
look at but actually see occupations 
in America. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF NEGRO RELA- 
TIONSHIPS TO AMERICA AND OF 
EDUCATION FOR THAT RELATION- 
SHIP. 


1. The first essential of the 
guidance program is a philosophy 
of life and of education in America 
—an organized and consistent body 
of principles fundamental to clearly 
formulated ideas, in terms of which 
the purposes of education and of 
the school may be set, and objec- 
tives and procedures selected. 

Consistent and significant prog- 
ress in the education of youth is 
impossible until the faculty of any 
given institution agrees on some 
fundamental purposes of education 
itself, for the school in which it is 
provided, and for the curricular 
and extra-curricular activities 
through which desired educational 
objectives are attained. How many 
high school faculties agree upon 
these essentials before initiating 
the program of the school? How 
many agree upon where they are 
going and why? How many go 
somewhere without knowing where 
it is, and when they get there don’t 
know where they are? 

Education is a process. Guidance 
is one group of procedures for in- 
suring the direction of the process 
toward the desired objectives. In- 
telligent movement assumes defi- 
nite objectives which contribute to 
the attainment of definite purposes. 
When attained, these objectives be- 
come outcomes of values in the ex- 
tent to which they contribute to 
the accepted purposes. 

Guidance procedures and tech- 
niques assist this growth of the 
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immature being into the individual 
who chooses for himself,-makes his 
own decisions and directs his own 
activities in channels which are 
the unquestioned value to himself 
and society. Guidance (a) explores 
the individual’s interests, capaci- 
ties, abilities, and aptitudes by 
varying techniques for diagnosis, 
(b) helps him to explore and dis- 
cover himself, (c) reveals the re- 
quirements for success in the ac- 
tivity in which he has temporary 
or permanent interest by means of 
experience and information, (d) 
counsels him in the process of self- 
analysis and evaluation, activity- 
analysis and evaluation, and in the 
actual experience of making 
worthy choices and decisions; (e) 
renders only necessary assistance 
in gaining him entrance to the ac- 
tivity in which his interest, capa- 
city, and aptitudes have been dis- 
covered, and (f) aids him only 
when advisable in happy adjust- 
ment to the activity until he directs 
himself in continued growth, satis- 
factorily to himself and the group 
with which he acts. This applies 
alike to a course, a curriculum, a 
college, or a career. 


PRINCIPAL AND TEACHER AWARE- 
NESS OF NEED FOR AND PROB- 
LEMS IN THE GUIDANCE OF 
YOUTH. 


2. A second essential is aware- 
ness on the part of the teacher, 
the advisor or counselor and the 
principal of the need for organized 
and consistent guidance services. 
Many guidance programs lapse into 
mere mechanical and _ ineffectual 
procedures because the guidance 
functionary is doing what is ‘“‘mod- 
ern” in education rather than what 
is done because of an intensely felt 
need. 

This awareness can be produced 
by beginning the program as a 
study of individual differences for 
the purpose of discovering the pu- 
pil and helping him discover him- 
self. Guidance should “individual- 
ize the education process so that it 
works effectively for each pupil.” 
When the advisor has explored the 
capacity, interests, abilities and ap- 


titudes of each pupil, he will cer- 
tainly want to know what to do 
about it and how. 

Frequently one hears the popu- 
lar slogan, ‘‘meeting individual 
needs.”’ The progressive school offi- 
cial speaks of organizing schools to 
meet the needs of the individuals 
served.” There is a growing dan- 
ger here. Who is to determine these 
needs and how? If they are to be 
determined from adequate diag- 
nosis of individual needs, we will 
have better schools than any ex- 
isting at present. If, on the other 
hand, these needs are to be deter- 
mined arbitrarily on the basis of 
what one individual thinks the Ne- 
gro should do, we shall have a per- 
petuation of the current cramping 
economy. One need of every indi- 
vidual Negro is that he shall have 
in his community competent pro- 
fessional leadership. This means 
that an accredited high school is 
the minimum of availability to 
every community so that those stu- 
dents with promise may continue 
their education in institutions of 
higher learning with the smallest 
possible degree of maladjustment. 

The further functioning of the 
guidance program follows automat- 
ically. Studying individual differ- 
ences and doing something about 
them is suggested as an effective 
way to begin the guidance pro- 
gram. 


GUIDANCE PROGRAM MUuUST GROW 
OuT OF NEEDS OF INDIVIDUAL, 
SCHOOL, AND COMMUNITY. 

3. The third essential is that the 
school should build its own guid- 
ance program to serve its own 
needs and purposes as determined 
by a study of (a) its individual 
students, (b) the activities which 
it can offer, (c) the activities in- 
cluding occupations of the commu- 
nity and region, (d) the wider field 
of national and world activities in- 
cluding occupations, and (e) oppor- 
tunities for participation in these 
activities. 

The superimposition of the guid- 
ance program of Providence, Rhode 
Island or Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on 
the Richard B. Harrison High 
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School at Selma, North Carolina, 
means beginning with failure and 
ending with nothing. The program 
will grow out of itself in solution 
to problems which it explores, ad- 
hering steadfastly to the principles 
of guidance and adapting new or 
used techniques as needed and as 
they prove effective in the specific 
situation. 


TOTAL STAFF PARTICIPATION 

4. Necessarily the principal and 
all the teachers in the school must 
understand the program, partici- 
pate in it, and codperate with the 
guidance specialist if the school | 
affords specialists. In our many 
small schools there are no special- 
ists. Every teacher is a class ad- 
visor or home-room teacher and 
must necessarily function in the 
guidance program. Where one or 
more specialists try to run the pro- 
gram, the other members of the 
school staff may know nothing 
about it, may be too lazy to learn, 
and may compensate by knocking 
and blocking its effective function- 
ing. Participation of the whole fac- 
ulty assumes that each teacher is 
mature in judgment, wise in choice 
and decision, and desirably self- 
directing. Unfortunately, this is 
not true with teachers who have 
not been subjected to a process of 
selection before entering a train- 
ing institution, nor a process of 
maturing within the institution, 
and who constitute a much greater 
problem to the high school admin- 
istration than the student for 
whose benefit the high school ex- 
ists. The good principal can ma- 
ture these novices by directing 
them in guidance program, and by 
using some of the same techniques 
with them that they must use 
effectively with the students. 


STUDENTS LEARN TO CHOOSE BY 
CHOOSING 

5. Essential to this process of 
maturing into individually and so- 
cially worthy self-direction is the 
school situation which permits the 
individual student to make choices 
and decisions for himself. Guid- 


ance does nothing to the individual. 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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Educational Implications of the Social and 
Economic Conditions of the South 


By Mr. BEN L. SMITH 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Greensboro, N. C. 


(Delivered at the A. and T. College Commencement, August 23, 1938) 


COUNT it a great honor 

I to be privileged to par- 

ticipate in the exercises 

§ 8 || of this occasion. It is 

with genuine senti- 

Ces} ments that I congratu- 

late you upon your 

achievements and challenge you 

with the responsibilities of this 
high honor. 

It is my purpose to speak to you 
upon the Educational Implications 
of the Social and Economic Condi- 
tions of the South. I trust that 
what I have to say may stir the 
soul of some member: of this class 
to make his contribution toward 
the solution of the problems. 

The South has recently been 
called America’s economic problem, 
Number 1. Whether it is Number 
1, Number 2, or some other num- 
ber, matters little. That it is great, 
every one must admit. Without 
sentimentality or condescension I 
may say and without rebellion or 
servility you may hear that the 
Negro portion of the South consti- 
tutes the most aggravated and dif- 
ficult phase of the problem. It is 
that phase of the question with 
which you are most vitally con- 
cerned. It is to the remedy of that 
condition that I call you at this 
hour. 

It seems to me that recognition 
and acknowledgment of our plight 
is the first step toward solution. 
To pretend that a problem does not 
_ exist is to play the ostrich. To 
assert an ability we do not possess 
is to play the braggart. To sit 
idly by is to play the laggard. In- 
difference, false patriotic pride, and 
indolence stand in the way of cor- 
rection of ills and in the way of 
realizing possibilities. 

The problem needs help from 


many sources, but in all truth the 
young, educated Negro holds the 
largest possible contribution to the 
solution. 

Evidence of what can be accom- 
plished is at hand in the record of 
Booker T. Washington, George 
Washington Carver, James B. Dud- 
ley, and others. 

What are some of the social and 
economic problems with which the 
South is confronted? 

1. Low and inequitable financial 
ability. 

2. Disproportionately large edu- 
cational task. 

3. Great change to be effected. 

First, the rural section of the 
nation has only nine per cent of the 
income, but is responsible for 31 
per cent of the children. (The non- 
farm average income is $2,000; the 
farm average, $475.) The South is 
predominately rural. Here is 3.36 
per cent of the national income, 
but 17 per cent of the nation’s chil- 
dren. Each child in the Northeast 
has a per capita income three times 
as great as each child in the South- 
east. 

The non-farming Northeast has 
814 million children and 42 per cent 
of the income, while the South has 
414 million children with only two 
per cent of the income. In other 
words, the Northeast has 21 times 
the ability of the Southeast. 

Dr. Howard Dawson in speaking 
of the Southeastern States says: 
“These fourteen states all fall be- 
low the national average in tax re- 
sources per child, but thirteen of 
them exceed the average national 
effort to support public education.” 

Three Southern States expend 
less than $30.00 per child whereas 
three other states spend more than 
$120 per child, Yet, Mississippi 


strained three times as hard to 
spend its little as New York 
strained to spend its much. 


“Based on Chrism’s data for 
1930, Mississippi would have had 
to put forth six times as much 
effort as Nevada or to have de- 
voted 88.2 per cent of its tax re- 
sources for education as against 
14.6 per cent in Nevada in order to 
provide the defensible national pro- 
gram. ($60 per child). 

“Using Newcomer’s data for 
1930, Mississippi would have been 
required to put forth 55.1 times 
as much effort as Delaware in or- 
der to provide the defensible na- 
tional minimum program or to 
have devoted 181.8 per cent of its 
tax resources as against 3.3 per 
cent in Delaware. Next to Dela- 
ware, the state which would have 
needed to put forth the least effort 
was Nevada where less than one- 
fifteenth as much effort would have 
been required as in Mississippi.” 


ABILITY 


Application to states of the sec- 
ond model tax plan prepared by the 
National Tax Association shows 
that only one of the fourteen 
Southern States can raise as much 
revenue per capita as the average 
for the nation. 

Eight would require 100 per cent 
of all revenue for schools alone to 
reach an expenditure of $58 per 
child. 

The average expenditure per 
child in the South has a range of 
$24.50 in Mississippi to $51.50 in 
Texas. Even the latter is barely 
70. per cent of the national average. 

Salaries of teachers are the low- 
est in the nation. They have a 
range of $465 in Arkansas to $913 
in West Virginia. The national 
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average is $1,227 in the United 
States. 

The property average per child is 
less than half the national average 
except in four states. In only two 
states out of the South is the aver- 
age less than the highest of any 
Southern State. 

The inequalities among school 
districts within Southern States, if 
not as large, are almost as sure. 

Second, our educational task is 
disproportionately large. The num- 
ber of children per 1,000 adults is 
the highest in the nation. The bur- 
den is 30 per cent greater; the tax 
ability is onTy 50 per cent as great. 
We in the South have 29 per cent of 
the nation’s population, 3314 of 
the children 5-17, only 15.6 per cent 
of the total public revenue available 
for public schools. The number of 
persons 5-17 equals 10.75 per mil- 
lion. One-fourth of these are Ne- 
groes. This latter occasions a dual 
system of schools. The farmers of 
the South have 17 per cent of the 
nation’s children, but only 3.36 per 
cent of the nation’s income. 

Illiteracy in the South is more 
than double the national average. 
A great portion of our people have 
received meager and_ superficial 
training. Thousands of them still 
grope in darkness or stumble in the 
dim twilight of an educational day. 

Third, the South must pass 
through a greater readjustment 
and orientation than probably other 
sections must face. We are the 
victims and the beneficiaries of the 
technological changes just as are 
other sections. Moreover, we must 
rehabilitate agriculture. We must 
transfer to industrialization. We 
must catch up with the procession. 
Ours has been a case of exploita- 
tion. Our forests have been slaugh- 
tered. Virgin timber is gone. 
Naval stores are devastated. Ero- 
sion has carried away our soil. An 
area as large as South Carolina: is 
ruined, one as large as Oklahoma 
damaged, and one as large as Ala- 
bama covered with sand and gravel. 
A single-crop system has impover- 
ished our soil. till it takes $161,- 


000,000 worth of fertilizer annually: 


to produce a crop. Leaching takes 
each year 27,500,000 tons of nitro- 
gen and phosphorus. 

Human resources have suffered 
irreparable loss from slavery, illit- 
eracy, tenancy, disease, absentee- 
landlordism, and the like. 

This continues apace. A recent 
magazine article commended South- 
ern legislatures for authorization 
of provision for bond issues for 
buildings and equipment and tax 
exemption to induce foreign cor- 
porations to locate. To me it is 
sheer imbecility; it is certain sui- 
cide. Once again it is proposed to 
allow the rape of the forest, the 
exploitation of labor, and the devas- 
tation of the Southland. We must 
change to conservation and devel- 
opment. Ours has been a rural 
population. With the rise of indus- 
try, we shall be urbanized. Schools 
must keep up with the procession. 

What are the solutions to these 
problems of inadequacy, inequality, 
and instability? I shall name three 
trends which in my judgment 
promise aid and which merit our 
support: 

1. A broadened base of support. 

2. An extended scope of service. 

3. An enriched stock of offerings. 


First. The desirable ultimate 
base of support is Federal aid. In 
my judgment, it is just and neces- 
sary and, therefore, inevitable. In 
the meantime let us proceed with 
our own efforts at equalization. 
When and if Federal aid comes, we 
trust it will come with provision 
for local control. 

As long as costs were low, wealth 
consisted mainly of land and per- 
sonal property, and the population 
was scattered fairly uniformly over 
an agrarian state, there was little 
reason for questioning the oppor- 
tunity afforded or the responsibil- 
ity imposed by the common schools. 
However, with the coming of the 
industrial revolution, the whole 
character of living has been 
changed... Natural resources have 
been developed; marts of trade 
have supplanted small establish- 
ments and country cross-roads 
stores; and factory centers have 
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displaced home manufacture. Rail- 
ways have been built, world trans- 
port lines established, motor vehi- 
cles invented, and modern high- 
ways constructed. Even air traffic 
has come into extensive use. In 
the field of communication the tele- 
graph, telephone, and radio have 
come to be the common dependence 
of social, cultural, and business life. 
Hydro-electric generators and high- 
voltage transmission lines are re- 
cent innovations. Machinery has 
transformed production, transpor- 
tation, and manufacture. All this 
has resulted in the centralization of 
industry, of population, and of 
wealth. The poor farms have been 
left poorer; centers of trade and 
of manufacture and of transpor- 
tation have been made richer. The 
sparsely populated rural areas have 
been depopulated or left static, 
while the centers have grown by 
leaps and bounds. 


The district schoolhouse has 
been supplanted by the modern 
school plant. The meager offerings 
of the common school have receded 
before an enriched program of cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular activi- 
ties. Social and political needs have 
made education a greater state and 
national interest. Expenditures 
have increased, but opportunities 
and tax burdens have increased in 
inverse ratio to the centralization 
of population and centralization of 
wealth. 

With the development of large - 
corporations and the consequent in- 
vestment in stocks and bonds, * 
wealth has tended to become in- 
tangible and invisible, and there- 
fore more difficult to get on the tax 
books. Besides, the tax systems 
have not kept pace with technol- 
ogy, but have been bound by tra- 
dition to archaic forms of raising 
revenue; principally, to an ad valo- 
rem property tax. 

Such conditions and such neces- 
sity have given rise to the demand 
for equality of opportunity and 
equality of responsibility. The tra- 
vail of- giving birth to equalizaton 
is still upon us. 

“In an effort to evolve a better 
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system of apportionment with a 
view to relieving somewhat the ex- 
cessive burdens and to provide bet- 
ter and more uniform school facili- 
ties for all the children of the state, 
Cubberly said in 1905: ‘However 
be to provide more money with 
desirable and even necessary it may 
which to maintain the schools of 
the state, a still more important 
question is how to distribute this 
money so as to secure the best re- 
sults.’ He goes on to say: ‘There 
is little excuse for a system of state 
taxation for education if the in- 
come from such taxation for edu- 
cation is to be distributed in a 
larger proportion to those commu- 
nities best able to care for them- 
selves.’ ” 

“Mort says, ‘. . . whereas equali- 
zation of educational opportunity 
requires wealthy districts to help 
carry the burden of the poorer dis- 
tricts, the effort of payment for 
effort (‘Stimulation’) is the reverse 
of this. The result of the emphasis 
of reward for effort in a state-aid 
system is therefore to destroy, in 
some degree, the effect of provi- 
sions for equalizing educational op- 
portunity.’ ” 

It is not simply nor principally 
that more money is needed. Even 
wealthy New York is not without 
its difficulties. Akerly has recently 
criticized the New York plan in 
operation. He says: 


“In principle, both socially mind- 
ed laymen and professional educa- 
tionists believe in an equal educa- 
tional opportunity for every child 
in the land. An opportunity to in- 
tone this belief as a creed is seldom 
neglected. The expression is not 
mere lip service; it is accompanied 
by an ardent advocacy of substan- 
tial state and Federal subventions 
to assure an equal chance to every 
child. 

“A strange thing about this ap- 
parent consistency, and one gen- 
erally overlooked is the unrealized 
fact that probably recent expendi- 
tures in aid, under the most satis- 
factory plan yet devised, have not 
only failed to equalize educational 
opportunities, but have made them 


more unequal, and what is more to 
be regretted, have made increas- 
ingly difficult any significant prog- 
ress toward the goal of equality 
for years to come.” 

Judd is likewise critical of the 
plan in operation in New York and 
for the same reason. He attribut- 
ed “its fatal weaknesses” to the 
backwardness of the state in the 
consolidation of school districts. 
His statement follows: 


“It is not alone the states that 
have elective state superintendents 
and taxing systems which reek 
with decrepitude that have inade- 
quate methods of financing their 
schools. Let us consider the proud 
Empire State which boasts of 
everything, especially its system of 
distribution of state money to lo- 
cal communities for the mainte- 
nance of schools. New York State 
has, perhaps, more methods of 
equalizing assessments on property 
in different parts of the state than 
any other state. It has the largest 
state fund for education that has 
ever been provided by any state. 
It has a powerful and highly cen- 
tralized state education depart- 
ment. It commands the most ex- 
pert advice that is available in ad- 
ministering its revenue. It guaran- 
tees to each community $1,500 a 
year for the maintenance of each 
elementary school unit, requiring 
that only the community tax itself 
at a moderate rate. This state, 
while exhibiting the progressive 
tendencies enumerated, is one of 
the most backward states in con- 
solidation of school districts. Sub- 
ventions to small districts drawn 
from the state treasury have tend- 
ed to perpetuate the existing sys- 
tem. -Since the adoption of the 
law granting state funds to local 
school districts, efforts have been 
made to patch up its: fatal weak- 
nesses by administrative conces- 
sions. The people of New York and 
the Board of Regents are so little 
satisfied with the operations of the 
law within the state that they have 
instituted a sweeping inquiry into 
the efficiency of the whole state 
school system, 
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There are two generally accepted 
desiderata in the distribution of 
the public school funds; namely, 
equality of opportunity and equal- 
ity of responsibility. Whether it 
is sufficient may still be questioned. 
But that is a matter of adequacy 
of support which finds its realiza- 
tion through the coupling of ability 
to support with a willingness to 
support, neither of which is im- 
paired by a sound method of dis- 
tributing funds. 

Let it be said to the credit of 
Southern statesmanship that this 
section has led the nation in im- 
proving the unit of administration 
and the base of support. 

Dawson says: ‘The best organi- 
zation of local school administra- 
tive unit, with but few exceptions, 
is to be found in the South.” 

Fifty-six per cent of all consoli- 
dated schools in the nation are in 
the South. In eleven states the 
percentage of one-room schools 
falls below the national average. 
“The Southern States lead the na- 
tion in the extent to which they 
depend upon state support of pub- 
lic schools in contradistinction to 
local support. 

“At least nine of the fourteen 
Southern States can be classed as 
among the states of the Union that 
have done the most to modernize 
their system of taxation. ... They 
have far outstripped the rest of 
the nation in the proportion of 
taxes derived from non-property 
sources.” 

In spite of the fact that the 
South excels all others, with but 
few notable exceptions, there is 
still much to be done before equal- 
ity of opportunity and equality of 
responsibility prevail. I despair of 
complete adequacy apart from Fed- 
eral aid, but even that would not 
remedy some conditions that exist. 
There are still glaring examples of 
injustice and unequality between 
races and among districts. Not a 
little opposition to Federal support 
arises from the belief that such 
aid would tend to perpetuate inde- 
fensible-economie and. taxation sit- 
uations. 


—Continued on next page, 
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Arkansas and Mississippi have 
more committeemen than teachers. 
Oklahoma and South Carolina have 
more than half as many teachers 
as committeemen. 

Dr. Frank P. Graves, speaking 
from one of the wealthy states, 
says: “Our country schools are 
far from being what we should 
like to have them. The remedy— 
depends upon two more fundamen- 
tal features and until these can be 
realized through legislation and 
the hearty desire of all rural peo- 
ple to improve school conditions, 
little can be accomplished. These 
basal needs are a larger unit of 
administration and taxation and an 
equitable distribution of the bur- 
den of tax support. Practically all 
abuses are centered in the small 
district unit of administration 
which is out of date and archaic.” 

Second. An extended scope of 
service. Adult education is an idea 
whose hour has arrived. Nursery 
schools are just around the corner. 
Where there is a large child popu- 
lation, there is need for parent 
education. Where there is a high 
per cent of illiteracy and superficial 
schooling, there is need and oppor- 
tunity for adult schools. Where 
there is poverty both parents often 
work. Greensboro is perhaps 
above average in financial ability. 
Even here both parents of twenty- 
five per cent of the first graders 
regularly work outside the home. 
Industrialization, urbanization, so- 
cial change necessitate the inclu- 
sion of larger numbers of all ages. 
Reduced economic stress and raised 
cultural levels will bring in even 
larger numbers of pupils, particu- 
larly into high school. All our peo- 
ple on whatever age level, in what- 
ever intellectual capacity, in what- 
ever occupational or cultural field 
should have their educational 
chance. 


All this means that we are to 
help usher in nursery schools, kin- 
dergartens, higher percentages of 
attendance in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, twelfth grades, 
junior colleges, adult programs of 
instruction. 


Third. An enriched stock of offer- 
ings. This implies teachers whose 
training and characters are well 
rounded in the wholeness and com- 
pleteness of living. It means that 
nature must be taught, that there 
is imparted an awareness of cur- 
rent happenings, that the library 
displaces the textbook, that voca- 
tional subjects are available, that 
music, art, and literature are 
vouchsafed to all, that participa- 
tion is afforded in homemaking and 
citizenship responsibilities. The ra- 
dio and the moving picture must 
come to be a part of standard 
equipment. 

To facilitate the education of the 
South and calling for conservation 
and development, there are still 
vast resources in this area. 


Chief of the assets are our peo- 
ple. The thirteen Southern States 
have 36,000,000 people. Ninety- 
seven and eight-tenths per cent of 
them are native-born. The birth 
rate is the highest in the nation. 
The South is the only area produc- 
ing a surplus beyond the point of 
maintaining its present population. 
The climate is favorable. One-half 
the land that has a six months’ 
growing period is located in the 
South. Rainfall is abundant. Of 
the 27 per cent of the nation’s total 
land area with a precipitation of 
forty or more inches, two-thirds of 
it is in the South. 

The South leads the world in the 
production of cotton and tobacco. 


Forty per cent of the nation’s 
forests are in the South. With the 
discovery of the process of making 
paper and pine pulp, this may be- 
come the chief money crop. Thirty 
per cent of the land (200,000,000 
acres) is still in forest. Half the 
country’s second growth saw tim- 
ber is in the South. Despite the 
tremendous waste this section still 
leads the world in the production 
of naval stores. 

The South’s scenic beauty of 
mountains, coast, rivers, forest, and 
gardens make it a section for tour- 
ist travel. Warm winters of the 
lowlands and cool summers in the 
mountains, together with easy ac- 
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cessibility promise extensive resort 
development. 

The South has more than one- 
third the farm acreage. This is 
blessed with the finest climate and 
the most abundant rainfall. 


More than three hundred miner- 
als are found in the South. Here 
is found: 


One-fifth of the nation’s soft 
coal. 

One-tenth of the 
(mined). 

Twenty-seven per cent of the in- 
stalled hydro-electric generating 
capacity. 

Thirteen per cent of the unde- 
veloped hydro-electric power. 

Two-thirds of the nation’s crude 
oil (produced). 

Two-thirds of the natural gas. 

One-half of the marble output 
(1985) 

Florida and Tennessee supply 97 
per cent of all phosphates. 

Texas and Louisiana supply over 
99 per cent of sulphur. 


The soils of the South are said 
to be the most varied of the na- 
tion. They will grow a great va- 
riety of products. 


Louisiana is the largest raw fur 
producer. 

Livestock production has great 
possibility on account of grass- 
lands, mild climate, and water sup- 
ply. 

The South has a great future if 
we can properly synthesize our eco- 
nomic, social and educational life. 
Through conservation and develop- 
ment we may reclaim our eroding 
soil and make it to lift harvests of 
tobacco, cotton, grain. We may 
restore our despoiled forests and 
make them yield their wealth. We 
may harness our rivers and make 
them turn the wheels of industry. 
We may reinspire our people and 
help them to live their lives. Neith- 
er must our soil, our timber, our 
climate, our scenic beauties, nor 
our people be exploited. Each must 
serve the highest purpose. Thus 
education may make its hizhest 
contribution and come into its 


greatest appreciation. 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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Education Through Fine Art 


BEGIN the discussion 
I of this subject with the 
deepest respect and pro- 
8 || foundest reverence for 
4 2) the teaching profession. 
se And, from the standard- 
ized profession of today, I look 
backward and outward at many of 
the teaching influences and individ- 
uals and remember the saying of 
Christ: “For he that is not against 
us is on our part.” After having 
given seven years study to the 
value of art in our educational pro- 
gram, I am of the opinion that fine 
art is a more valuable ally to the 
teacher than has been generally 
recognized by the Negro teachers 
and that its influences have not 
been fully utilized in Negro schools. 
It is this opinion that prompts me 
to present this brief discussion of 
the educative influence of fine art. 


We look upon education today as 
that which develops in one, the 
group or society, consciousness and 
a desire to so live and work that he 
may make the greatest contribu- 
tion to the good of the whole group. 
Society in its rational planning 
places a great part of this responsi- 
bility on the school and in its neg- 
lect of duty forces the school to 
accept a still greater share of the 
responsibility. So generally is this 
true that it has now become a popu- 
lar saying that, “The function of 
the school is to fit men to live the 
life that they must live anyhow,” 
and educational psychology sug- 
gests the How: 

First, by supplying the individ- 
ual with the information needed to 
properly meet life situations. 

Second, by developing skill. 

Third, by creating environmental 
conditions that will lead to the 
shaping of proper ideals. 

Fourth, by developing in the in- 
dividual appreciation. 

Since I am presenting fine art 
as an ally to the teacher and not as 


By REv. W. A. COOPER 


the major course, I elect to discuss 
the following points: 


1. The informative value of fine 
art. 


2. The power of fine art in 
shaping ideals. 

3. Development of appreciation 
through fine art. 


The informative value of fine 
art has been recognized through 
the ages. On the tombs of the 
Egyptian rulers were stories of 
Egyptian life and progress told in 
pictures. The Roman Catholic 
Church used art as a means of con- 
veying religious truth to its com- 
municants by placing many pic- 
tures on the cathedral walls. They 
also placed statues in these cathe- 
drals. Nations have kept alive the 
memory of their heroes by the use 
of art. And, today, America is 
teaching the history of American 
development through mural paint- 
ings on the walls of public build- 
ings. A splendid example of this 
mural teaching is in the railway 
station at Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
writers of text-books have taken 
advantage of the informative value 
of. art by placing on or near the 
page presenting a fact a picture il- 
lustrating the truth taught, so that 
when the child reads of Washing- 
ton crossing the Delaware he may 
have that fact fixed in his mind by 
seeing the boat in which Washing- 
ton and his soldiers are crossing. 
The student can gain mastery of 
his subject through visual presen- 
tation. Art in this case becomes 
his second teacher and his study 
period supervisor. A great mind 
may thus speak out of the long past 
ages through this universal lan- 
guage and get an appreciative hear- 
ing. For example, “The Mill” by 
Jacob Van Ruisdael of the seven- 
teenth century may be used to raise 
the following questions in a history 
or geography class today: ‘Where 
is this scene?” “What suggests the 


country?” “What purpose did the 
windmill serve?” “How does the 
dress of the people of that country 
compare with that of the people of 
our own community today?” 
“What artist painted the picture?” 
“In what century did he live?” 
“What was his early training?” 
“What profession did he give up to 
become a painter?” “What was the 
result on his economic and social 
life while he lived?” “How is his 
work rated?” By the time the stu- 
dent answers these questions, he 
has definitely fixed in his mind the 
history of Ruisdael, the geographi- 
cal picture of Holland and the truth 
that creative spirits have not usu- 
ally followed the path of luxury 
nor received praise in their day, 
but their lives have enriched the 
world. 


If it is true, as Thurber contends, 
that ‘The children of the poor have 
relatively simple and low ideals,’ 
it is because they have been de- 
prived of the necessary environ- 
mental influences created by fine 
art and such agencies. The teacher 
and school organization have a glo- 
rious opportunity to supply them 
with this needed influence that pov- 
erty and lack of training deprived 
them of in the home. One great 
source of my information substan- 
tiating this argument is my own 
youth. I was born and reared in 
one of the most humble homes in 
North Carolina. As a small boy I 
attended the little grammar school 
at Hillsboro, North Carolina, oper- 
ated by Northern whites. Both re- 
ligion and art were emphasized and 
the pictures from the Sunday 
school lesson picture chart were 
given to me. With them I practi- 
cally papered the room in which I 
slept. I later find myself both a 
minister and an artist. I attribute 
much of this to the atmosphere 
created by the school in my school 
and home life. The study of paint- 
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ings must lead to a consideration 
of moral ideals. 

The paintings in many cases 
teach their own lesson without the 
aid of the teacher. In other cases 
the art-informed teacher may guide 
the student in his study and inter- 
pretation of the picture. In either 
case, the proverb, “One picture has 
more teaching value than twenty 
thousand words” has much merit 
in it if the painting is allowed to 
hang before the pupil’s eyes long 
enough. The great need today is 
the exposure of Negro youth to fine 
art. To be environed with beauty 
and truth in the home and school 
will lead to the formation of high 
ideals. For it is still true that our 
ideals are largely influenced by our 
environment. 

A widow with seven sons 
had only one large picture in her 
home. It was a painting of a large 
ship sailing at sea. Each of her 
seven sons became sailors. She 
wondered why none of them were 
professional men until one day the 
youngest son came home from a 
voyage, caught his mother by the 
hand and led her to the picture and 
said, “Mother, that picture sent me 
to sea.” Whither are we sending 
Negro youth? 

Fine art can be a valuable aid in 
developing appreciation and the 
right attitudes toward life. Paint- 
ings should be selected that bring 
out a clear, true picture of both 
races, with fairness toward all and 
bias toward none. That has not 
been the American practice. Good 
Negro paintings have not yet been 
generally used. They are available, 
but not used much by either group. 
The unfortunate presentations have 
been made by the whites and it has 
had its sad effect. I again tell the 
experience I had while painting a 
little Negro girl of very dark skin. 
She posed contentedly until the day 
of her final sitting, when she came 
around to peep at the painting and 
discovered that I was giving the 
painting her true complexion. She 
angrily exclaimed, “You’re putting 
black on me!” and our friendship 
ended. This general shame and 
hatred of black is caused by the 


burlesque presentation of Negro 
life to which Negro youth has been 
exposed, and the lack of exposure 
to fair presentation. 

I do not condone the mistake of 
centralizing on either group. We 
are part of a social order and must 
know all groups. I urge the mix- 
ing of paintings so as to bring out 
appreciation for the American life 
we must live. Such paintings as 
will lead to the appreciation of real 
manhood and womanhood. In the 
final analysis the important thing 
will not be whether I am a black 
man or a white man, but whether 
or not Iam a MAN. It will not 
matter whether I am a professional 
man or a laboring man, but whether 
or not lam a MAN. 

The educational program of 
North Carolina as it has actually 
gotten down to the Negro in the 
past has been commercialized edu- 
cation. How to make a living, and 
far too little of the cultural educa- 
tion—how to live. You answer, the 
whites and Negroes have the same 
textbooks, that the educational 
average of the Negro teacher com- 
pares favorably with that of the 
whites, that teaching load and 
school equipment are on par. Where 
lies the difference? It is here: the 
whites have sacrificed to supply 
the cultural side of their school life 
from sources other than State 
funds. Miss McDougald carried on 
as an extra project and for the love 
of the work, an art program for 
years. This was financed by the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
other friends of culture. Collec- 
tions of paintings were kept trav- 
eling over the State to schools. Pic- 
tures were made available for class- 
room study. Portraits hung in the 
halls and chapels. Art collections 


* * 


© | believe that any man’s 
life will be filled with con- 
stant and unexpected encour- 
agement, if he makes up his 
mind to do his level best each 
day, and as nearly as possible 
reaching the high-water mark 
of pure and useful living. — 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 
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have been built up and made acces- 
sible to students. You ask, How do 
I suggest meeting this problem in 
the Negro schools? I suggest that 
the teacher or principal, either 
through class projects or aid of 
Parent-Teacher Associations, get 
in hand a small fund, then order 
from The Owens Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City, prints of 
such paintings as: 


“ThepMill” 22. eeee eee Ruisdael 
“The Age of Innocence’’................ Reynolds 
“Christ Among the Doctors’’........ Hoffman 
“The 'Gleaners’?) (2s ee eee Millet 


“Sone tol the larkys ees eee eee Breton 


I recommend that through the 
Harmon Foundation you get the 
works of the following Negro art- 
ists: Tanner, Scott, Motley, Sar- 
gent Johnson and Henry Jones. 

If any of my paintings are de- 
sired, a committee will make prints 
available at very little cost, prints 
either of working people like “The 
Vanishing Washerwoman” or pro- 
fessional life like ‘Mr. C. C. Spaul- 
ding” or “Dr. 8. G. Atkins.” These 
can be framed for the walls or kept 
in folders for group study, or aids 
in teaching appreciation. 

I hope that in the next five years 
most of the schools will have at 
least one original portrait for in- 
spiration of youth. 


Educational Implications of the So- 
cial and Economic Conditions 
of the South 


(Continued from Page 8) 

Ours is a courageous people. We 
are possessed of democratic prin- 
ciples, and native intelligence. Edu- 
cation needs an intelligent atmos- 
phere even more than it needs fi- 
nancial support. We are challenged 
with a great responsibility and a 
great privilege. 

This institution with its educa- 
tion in agriculture, in technology, 
in general culture has equipped 
you to serve our people and to make 
the land yield its treasures. See 
to it that you are good stewards 
of the gifts wherewith thou hast 
been endowed. See to it that your 
class helps to obviate exploitation 
and secure conservation and devel- 
opment of its resources, both eco- 
nomic and social. 
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Elementary School Problems a Challenge 
To the Parent-Teacher Associations 


Miss MARIE MCIVER 


Supervisor Elementary Negro Schools of North Carolina 


(Address delivered at the mee-ing of the Western District of N. C.. Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers, Concord, N. C.) 


ARENT - TEACHER as- 
sociations all over the 
State have done work 
of which we are justly 
proud. Many things 
have been accomplished 
through your efforts, 

that could not have been done 
otherwise. Such accomplishments 
have required sacrifice and codper- 
ation. Your achievements in the 
past should encourage you to face 
and tackle the problems which con- 
stitute a real challenge. 

I am afraid that many parent- 
teacher associations have felt that 
their most important work was to 
raise money for the school. As far 
as the real work of the parent- 
teacher association is concerned, 
money is secondary. The fullest 
possible development of the child 
is the main objective. 

There are in North Carolina, 
2,260 elementary schools for Negro 
children with an enrollment of 
242,310. The State of North Caro- 
lina considers a standard elemen- 
tary school an effiective elementary 





school. Such a school must have: 

1. A six or seven-year course of 
study. 

‘2. A minimum term of eight 
months. 

8. At least one teacher per 
grade. 


4. A majority of teachers hold- 
ing class “A” certificates (college 
graduation). 

5. An adequate and sanitary 
building. 

6. An accurate scholastic, at- 
tendance and health record for each 
child. 

7. Anaverage attendance of 
from 30 to 36 pupils per teacher. 

8. Minimum equipment with ref- 
erence to library, supplementary 


readers, dictionaries, maps and 
globes, and special classroom or 
subject equipment for art, music, 
penmanship, etc. 

Of the more than two thousand 
elementary schools, only twenty- 
eight are accredited. According to 
School Facts, April, 1937, only 6.6 
per cent of the children enrolled 
in elementary schools have access 
to a standard school. If the divi- 
sion is made between rural and 
urban schools, 1.1 per cent of the 
rural children and 22.7 per cent of 
the children in urban centers are 
enrolled in accredited elementary 
schools. 

There are in North Carolina, 566 
standard elementary schools for 
white children ; 53.9 per cent of the 
white children are enrolled in 
standard elementary schools. 
Divided between urban and rural 
schools, 79.7 per cent of the white 
pupils enrolled in city units are in 
accredited schools and 45.4 per cent 
enrolled in rural schools are in ac- 
credited schools. 

The elementary school program 
is being retarded by the large num- 
ber of small schools. Parent-teach- 
er associations can do much to- 
ward educating parents up to the 
place where they can understand 
and appreciate the advantages of 
the large type school. The best 
teachers cannot be secured for one- 
teacher schools. The teacher de- 
termines, to a great extent, the 
kind of school you will have. I will 
grant that there are some advan- 
tages in the one-teacher schools 
but the disadvantages outweigh 
the advantages. 

Pupil-distribution is another 
problem we must face; 89.1 per 
cent of all Negro children enrolled 
in the public schools in North 


Carolina are in the elementary 
grades; 53 per cent of all Negro 
children enrolled are in the first 
three grades; 28.4 per cent of all 
Negro children enrolled are in the 
first grade. There are many rea- 
sons for the above condition but 
attendance may be put down as 
one of the major causes. 

Each parent-teacher association 
should study the attendance situa- 
tion in its own community and do 
everything possible to improve it. 
How much is done to develop pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of better at- 
tendance determines, to a certain 
extent, the progress to be expected 
of the pupil in a given length of 
time, the number of teachers to be 
allotted to each unit and the length 
of the school term. We have a con- 
stitutional school term of six 
months. The other two months are 
by legislative enactment. In other 
words, if you want the seventh 
and eighth months badly enough 
to keep your children in school, you 
may have the full time; if you do 
not, why waste money to keep the 
doors of the schoolhouse open? In 
this problem you have a real chal- 
lenge. Will you accept it? 

Are we concerned about our 
elementary schools? Do we really 
want better elementary schools? 
Do we consider the elementary 
school important? Are we con- 
cerned about our children before 
they reach the seventh grade and 
must face the State examinations? 
Are we interested in the develop- 
ment of correct habits, right ideals 
and proper attitudes? Are we con- 
cerned about the all-round develop- 
ment of the child? Do we want a 
lower standard than that set for 
other people? (I want to say, for 
my part, let the standard remain 
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and give us the opportunity and 
we will measure up to the stand- 
ard.) Haven’t we standardized 
from the wrong end? 

I am not pessimistic, the future 
is hopeful. The colleges and high 
schools are ready and willing to 
do their share in helping to solve 
the problems I have mentioned. 
I have raised the questions because 
I would like for you to consider 
them seriously and see what can 
be done about the whole situation. 

Parent-teacher associations 
should familiarize themselves with 
the school law. The principal and 
teachers are employes. Parents 
should make requests of school 
officials. If anything is done to 
change the situation in our ele- 
mentary schools, it must be done 
through the codperative efforts of 
parents and teachers. 

North Carolina is spending mil- 
lions of dollars in carrying out an 
educational program. She expects 
a return on the investment in 
terms of healthy, happy, useful 
citizens. Yours is an opportunity 
as well as a responsibility to help 
solve the problems I have men- 
tioned, and cause North Carolina 
to realize ample returns on her in- 
vestment. 

I would like to leave the thought 
contained in the following poem 
with you: 

An old man traveling a lone highway 

Came at the even cold and gray 

To a@ chasm vast and deep and wide. 

He crossed the chasm in twilight dim 

For the sullen stream had no fear for 
him 

But he paused, when safe on the other 
side 

To build a bridge to span the tide. 


“Good friend,” 
near, 

You are wasting your efforts in building 
Wena 

Your journey will end with the ending 
day 

And never again will you pass this way. 

You crossed the chasm deep and wide, 

Why build a bridge at eventide? 


cried a_ fellow-traveler 


The old gray traveler lifted his head 
“Good friend, on the way I have come,” 
he said; 
There followeth after me today 
A youth whose feet must pass this way. 
This stream that has been naught to me 
To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall 
be 
He too must cross in twilight dim 
“Good friend, I am building this bridge 
for him.” 
—ANONYMOUS. 


Some Essentials of a Guidance Pro- 
gram for Negro Youth 
(Continued from Page 4) 


Guidance directs him in the pro- 
gressive improvement of his doing 
for himself until he does for him- 
self. The amount of guidance need- 
ed varies with the individual and 
the capacity for choosing and de- 
ciding when he comes into high 
school. Necessarily, each student 
must be the responsibility of some 
advisor or counselor. 


MAJOR CONSIDERATION FOR ABIL- 
ITIES AND STRENGTHS OF IN- 
DIVIDUALS. 

6. The guidance program must 
give major consideration to the 
strengths and abilities of the indi- 
vidual. Weaknesses constitute a 
poor foundation for any structure. 
Teachers who see only the weak- 
nesses of the student develop prob- 
lem children. The individual needs 
guidance in bridging the gap be- 
tween what he is and what he 
wants to be. He must first want 
to be what he has the capacity to 
be. Mental health depends upon 
(1) choosing attainable goals, and 
upon (2) appropriate procedures 
in movng toward these goals. 


PARENT AND COMMUNITY 
GUIDANCE 

7. A frequently ignored essen- 
tial is knowledge of the family life 
of the child—the relationships with 
parents, brothers and sisters, other 
relatives, non-relatives residing in 
the home, and the many items in- 
cluded in the broad terms—eco- 
nomic status. An effective guid- 
ance program secures the improve- 
ment as well as the codperation of 
the home in the attainment of de- 
sired objectives of the school. Pu- 
pil guidance is futile without pa- 
rent guidance. 


SELECTION AND IN-SERVICE TRAIN- 
ING OF TEACHER-ADVISERS 

8. The selection of guidance per- 
sonnel resolves itself into the se- 
lection of teachers. This is the 
crux of the situation. We are ina 
stage of tremendous expansion of 
public school facilities for Negroes. 
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The parallel expansion in the de- 
mand for teachers plus the narrow- 
ing of the general occupational 
horizon for Negroes has trans- 
formed our liberal arts colleges in- 
to teacher training institutions 
which are neither liberalizng in the 
sense of that culture which 
through the ages has freed men 
from the restrictions of time and 
space nor artistic in the molding 
of poorly selected raw materials 
into a semblance of professional 
leadership which is expected of the 
teacher in any community. The 
supply of secondary school teach- 
ers exceeds the demand in some 
areas. This is probably a whole- 
some sign. It will permit a wider 
range of choice for employing 
authorities. It will force institu- 
tions of higher learning to find or 
create other channels of distribu- 
tion for their product. The princi- 
pal can alleviate this condition by 
(1) a more careful selection of new 
teachers, (2) an adequate inservice 
training program, and (38) codper- 
ating with the college personnel 
service in determining what is ex- 
pected of the entering freshman, 
and what is expected of the begin- 
ning teacher with consequent 
changes in organization and ad- 
ministration in both institutions. 


ECONOMY OF ADMINISTRATION 


9. Economy in administration 
needs neither description nor ex- 
planation. The average high school 
for Negroes has no money for an 
elaborate testing program, nor for 
copious records, nor even a fraction 
of the current literature in the 
field of guidance, nor any of the 
many items considered necessary 
to widely publicized guidance pro- 
grams. Fortunately, much can be 
done without these. 


If: tests for intelligence are not 
available the Progress Quotient 
may be substituted for the I. Q. 
The Progress Quotient is derived 
by dividing the standard (average 
or median) age for the pupil’s 
grade by his true age reckoned as 
of the middle of the term. A quo- 


tient of 1.00 is considered normal. 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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Vou. IX OCTOBER, 1938 No. 4 
Let Us Go Forward! 
HIS issue is the last of volume nine. THE 


RECORD has endeavored through the nine years of 
its service to the teachers to commend itself to them 
and to maintain the high ideals of what a teachers’ 
journal should be. How close it has been able to 
adhere to that standard must be left judged by those 
teachers whose loyalty to the Association member- 
ship has made the publication possible. 

It has constantly championed the cause of the 
teachers. 

It has kept an even keel when the weather was 
stormy, by weighing the issues with discretion and 
foresight. It has strived to consolidate our gains and 
to make friends for the cause of Negro education 
among those who are able to.help. So in this last 
issue of our ninth year, we are sending a copy to 
every member of the School Commission, the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and to many county 
superintendents. 

We still appeal for a more equitable division of 
funds allotted for teachers’ sustenence, a living wage 
for Negro teachers such as shall give them: 


(1) Opportunity for wholehearted devotion to 
their work, free from anxiety as to how they are to 
meet financial obligations in the struggle for decent 
living, 

(2) Opportunity to plan for professional growth 
over a period of time, because every cent of salary 
may not be spent to meet the bare necessities of life. 


(3) Opportunity for self expression and freedom 
from enforced humility, 
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(4) Freedom from the constant urge to seek a 
more lucrative type of employment, 

(5) The chance to live a natural existence com- 
manding respect of their fellows rather than pity. 


Through our president and our appointed com- 
mittees we shall again go before the legislature with 
the request for an obliteration of the differential in 
teachers’ pay in order that those five objectives may 
be met. As long as the differential exists, it belies 
the State’s escutcheon which asserts the principle 
“Eisse quam Videri,” by reading in the minds of many 
of its citizens Videri quam esse. 

The Negro teacher must grow in scholarship and 
teaching skill, in awareness of constant changes in 
our social life. 

The efficient teacher is of sufficient importance 
both to the local community and the child, to war- 
rant public and adequate support. 


The State must hold in service the really efficient 
teacher. To do so is to immediately raise the gen- 
eral level of the teaching profession, to discourage 
the unprepared, and, at the same time, give notice to 
those preparing to teach that they are to enter a real 
profession and not a vestibule to something else. 


We again remind the white men and women who 
are at the head of our educational program, of our 
claim for equity and justice for all teachers and all 
children in North Carolina. 


Notes 


HE editor was recently the guest speaker at the 

Plato Price High School, one of the splendid 
groups of high schools recently constructed for rural 
Mecklenburg, under the supervision of Superin- 
tendent R. L. Best. 

The building is a brick structure of nine rooms on 
a beautiful level tract on the Dixie Highway. It 
has many of the modern conveniences of a city school. 

A Denim electrical pump with deep well provides 
ample water for the drinking fountains inside and 
outside the building, for ample toilets inside for both 
boys and girls. 

The building has radiators in all rooms, including 
library, cafeteria and auditorium. There are over 
three hundred students brought by new school busses. 

The principal, Mr. G. E. McKeithen, is a wide- 
awake progressive college graduate. He is musical 
and has organized a band for wind instruments of 
which he is the leader. The building of this high 
school is largely due to Rev. Davidson who has 
worked through twenty years at this place. He has 
lived to see his dreams come true. 

We who were guests that day were favorably im- 
pressed by the fine spirit shown by Principal Mc- 
Keithen who gave Rev. Mr. Davidson, who is a mem- 
ber of his teaching staff, unstinted recognition as 
the pioneer in bringing to pass the splendid school. 
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The people of rural Mecklenburg are grateful to Su- 
perintendent Best for the number of splendid high 
schools he has planted: in several centers of the 
county. 


The commencement address for the closing of the 
summer session of the A. and T. College, at Greens- 
boro, Tuesday, August 28, was delivered by Mr. Ben 
L. Smith, superintendent of the Greensboro City 
Schools. . 

Mr. Smith discussed the social-economic problems 
of the South. We received so much of inspiration 
and information as we listened to his scholarly pres- 
entation of his subject that we wanted the readers of 
this magazine to share it with us. We are therefore 
publishing the address, in full, in this issue. It is 
worthy of study by every teacher. We will not dis- 
cuss the address. Twenty-three candidates received 
the degree of Bachelor of Science. Three in Agricul- 
ture, two in Business Administration, two in Indus- 
trial Arts and one in Commercial Industries. 


Mrs. Gladys D. Woods, principal of one of the city 
schools, was graduated Cum Laude. 


Much of the worthwhile poetry from the pens of 
native-born North Carolina teachers, graduates of 
colleges in the State, appear in this issue, worthy of 
study and appreciation. The story and poems of 
Mrs. Rose Leary Love are gems for elementary pu- 
pils. Mrs. Love has contributed to the Grade Teach- 
er, the Teachers Journal and other teachers’ maga- 
zines of national scope. She has wide experience in 
the elementary field where she has taught both in 
Greensboro and Charlotte city schools. 


The next meeting of the North Carolina Negro 
Teachers Association will convene at Goldsboro, 
April 6th, 7th and 8th, three days before Easter. 


Of Interest to the Members of the Distriéts - - 
Places and Times of Meetings 


E announce here the times and places of the 

meetings with the hope that they will be large- 
ly attended, and that all members come prepared to 
receive their membership cards, or send their dues 
by properly appointed officers to whom both receipts 
and cards will be given. 

This issue is the first to be sent to members who 
joined at the Durham meeting. They will receive 
on that membership, in addition, the following issues: 
January, March and May, 1939. 

The January issue will be the first edition of Vol- 
ume Ten. There is reason for all of us to con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the fact that we are be- 
ginning our tenth year of publication in January. 
THE RECORD has commended itself to our teachers 
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and to a large number of friends in and out of the 
State who are not members of the Association. 

We have on our rolls, as paid up members for 1937- 
1938, over forty-five hundred. 

It would be very encouraging if for 1938-1939 we 
could boast of at least five thousand. 

Investigation shows that in percentage of paid 
memberships our Association stands out in front 
among Negro associations. 

The Northeastern District will meet at Williams- 
ton, Saturday, November 12th, at 10 a.m. Dean S. D. 
Williams is the president and Prof. H. D. Cooper, 
secretary. 

The Southeastern District will meet at Fayette- 
ville, Saturday, November 19th, at 10 a.m. Prof. 
Hugh V. Brown is the president. 

The Western District will meet at Shelby Novem- 
ber 4th and 5th, Friday and Saturday. The Fri- 
day session will be held beginning at 8 pm. ‘The 
Saturday session will begin at 10 a.m. Prof. J. E. 
Grigsby is president and Miss B. Chambers, secre- 
tary. 

The Piedmont District will meet at High Point. 
Saturday, Dec. 3d. Session will begin at 10 a.m. 
Prof. D. M. Jarnigan is president and Prof. N. L. 
Dillard is the secretary. 

The Executive Secretary and his assistants will be 
on hand at all these meetings to help the local offi- 
cers in issuing cards and receipts. 


Keep a Good Conscience 


The teaching profession is hedged about with so 
many limitations and restrictions that the tendency is 
to produce a group of timid, hesitating people. Too 
often the teacher is afraid to obey his better judg- 
ment, which says with Pope: 

“What conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 


This teach me more than hell to shun, 
That more than heaven pursue.” 


Even parents will bfting pressure to bear upon timid 
teachers in the matter of children’s grades. In a re- 
cent survey, 89 per cent of parents admitted that 
grades caused pupils to like or dislike the teacher. Do 
you give high grades to keep parents friendly? It is 
a flagrant injustice to the pupil—to your own self- 
respect. Grades not honestly earned hurt now and 
worse hereafter. The writer taught at a well-known 
college for thirty-five years. He looks back with sat- 
isfaction on his work because he never withheld 
grades from deserving students nor gave to poor stu- 
dents high grades to enhance his popularity. 


Finally, degree or no degree— 


Thou must thyself be true 

If thou the truth would’st teach; 
Thy soul must overflow 

If thou another soul would’st reach. 
It needs the overflow of the heart 

To give the lips full speech. 
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Some Essentials of a Guidance 
Program for Negro Youth 


(Continued from Page 12) 


This quotient is easily computed 
and has the additional advantage 
of being flexible enough to allow 
for variations in average age from 
region to region. Informal objec- 
tive achievement test can be con- 
structed by the teacher. A health 
record can be kept for the child 
beginning with the first grade at 
least. Interests and special apti- 
tudes and abilities can be observed 
in an environment that permits 
their expression, if the teacher is 
able to recognize them in his or her 
own make-up. Likewise, charac- 
ter traits can be observed. Facts 
as to social-economic status, and 
work and leisure time experience 
can be secured by the tactful ad- 
viser from student and parent. The 
autobiography may provide much 
of this information. Family his- 
tories, samples of school work, in- 
terviews with students and confer- 
ences with other teachers may be 
used to supplement information 
from other sources. All of this can 
be entered on a single-sheet cumu- 
lative record form, and filed to- 
gether with the permanent record 
card in the individual folder which 
the school should have for every 
student. 

An economical way of securing 
varied information about occupa- 
tions is to codperate with a group 
of schools located in varied types 
of communities—industrial, agri- 
cultural, servant, fishing, etc. Oc- 
cupational analysis made by a stu- 
dent in one can be exchanged with 
the others and provide occupational 
information for a much greater 
variety of jobs. 

The vast possibilities of a co- 
operative program for schools in 
two or more counties need explor- 
ing and developing. Such a pro- 
gram has been initiated in one 
State. 

Needed information about stu- 
dents and occupations can be ob- 
tained and recorded at nominal 
cost. 

The first year of the guidance 


program might well be devoted to 
exploring individuals, activities in 
which they will participate, and 
opportunities for entry into these 
activities. This phase should con- 
tinue at least until teachers and 
students are aware of the need for 
going farther. 


INCLUDE ALL GUIDANCE 

10. The conception of guidance 
as a procedure for maturing the to- 
tal living of the individual is essen- 
tial. The isolation of vocational or 
recreational or moral or religious or 
health or other guidance into an 
air-tight sack means that the end 
product is matured in some fields 
of activity and infantile in others. 

No claim is made that these are 
THE TEN ESSENTIALS of a 
guidance program. They are mere- 
ly suggested as a working basis 
for initiating the program in a 
school with limited students, lim- 
ited teachers, limited equipment, 
limited finances, and situated in 
an environment with limited ex- 
perience possibilities. 

There are some additional ele- 
ments in the situation which pro- 
vide problems. In studying the 
Negro in occupations it is custom- 
ary to begin with figures taken 
from the most recent United States 
Census. This provides mainly a 
picture of distribution trends, and 
contents itself too frequently with 
a mere picture. 

Attitudes of other groups toward 
the Negro, and his attitudes toward 
himself are significant factors in 
producing the present occupational 
situation. The analysis and modi- 
fication of these attitudes are fun- 
damental to desirable change in the 
present situation and demand first 
consideration. 

The occupational situation in 
America which the Negro youth 
faces is not one of merely seeing 
jobs and getting them. It involves 
a confusion of elements, including: 

1. Traditional attitudes and re- 
sponse patterns which circumscribe 
the Negro in all of his efforts. 

2. The lack of widely accepted 
principles of adjustment in light 
of which thinking may be clarified, 
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purposes formulated, and objec- 
tives and procedures chosen. 

8. The lack of any significant 
share of the control in an economic 
situation whose favors are dis- 
pensed by those who control it. 

4. The rarity of organized guid- 
ance programs in institutions serv- 
ing Negro youth, and the difficulty 
in securing competent guidance 
functionaries. 

5. A racial mental ill health 
which manifests itself in the manu- 
facture of escape mechanisms. 

6. The obliteration of the charity 
attitude in the giver, and the per- 
sistence of the extended hand of 
the receiver of gifts. 

Other factors which contribute 
to the current confusion might be 
added. 

Not too much can be expected of 
the guidance program in the spe- 
cific school for Negro youth until 
leaders do some fundamental think- 
ing, resulting in agreement upon 
the broad channels of activity in 
which individual differences in peo- 
ple, schools, and communities may 
find happy expression and adjust- 
ment to the social whole. The 
school principal, however, cannot 
escape the necessity for initiating 
a guidance program for his indi- 
vidual students, school and com- 
munity. 

If Negro youth is to see the 
American occupational situation 
that he faces, his obscured vision 
must be cleared by a program 
which discovers him to himself and 
exposes the world of activity to 
him with its limitations as well as 
its opportunities, a program that 
assures his mental health, that 
gives him facility in the use of the 
technique of occupational and other 
activity analysis, that gives him 
practice in choosing wisely, that 
permits him to mature in the capac- 
ity to think through situations for 
himself. 


@ Reputation is in itself only a 
farthing candle, of wavering and 
uncertain flame, and easily blown 
out; but it is the light by which 
the world looks for and finds 
merit.—Lowell. 
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A Musical Unit 


Time: Six Weeks. 
Setting: First Grade. 


I. ORIGIN 

My first grade was asked by the 
principal to prepare a musical pro- 
gram for Open House Day. Natu- 
rally, my little folk became very 
eager to prepare for their pro- 
gram. The question was asked 
and discussed: ‘‘What shall we 
have?” Suggestions were made, 
but it was to be entirely musical, 
so many were eliminated. The 
children knew many songs, but 
they decided that they would like 
to learn some new ones as well as 
to try to make some of their own. 
Someone suggested that we needed 
something to play on. This sug- 
gestion led to the making of our 
home-made band _ instruments. 
Daily their interest in things musi- 
cal continued to grow until it be- 
came the keynote of our daily 
work. At the end of the six weeks’ 
period, we ended our study with a 
varied as well as interesting pro- 
gram. 


Il. TEACHER’S OBJECTIVES 


a. To have children sing proper- 
ly and become acquainted with a 
larger number of songs. 

b. Develop greater appreciation 
of music. 

c. Use own talent and ability in 
creating simple tunes. 

d. Increased skill in school sub- 
jects. 

Ill. APPROACH 

a. Singing songs. 

b. Musical games. 

c. Reading stories. 

d. Listening lessons. 

e. Poems. 

f. Discussion of pictures. 

g. Discussion of other subjects. 

1. Things in nature that make 
music if we listen for it: the trees, 
sea shells, the brook, etc. 

2. God has given man the 
finest voice of all. 


By Mrs. R. L. LOVE 
City Schools, Charlotte, N. C. 


3. Animals that sing; such as, 
birds, hens. 

4. The sweetest singer among 
the birds. 

5. Bands that we have seen. 
Instruments that we know. 


IV. SUBJECTS 
a. Reading. 
1. Stories made by individuals 
and cooperative groups and printed 
by teacher to be read to the class. 


A Bass Drum 
A bass drum is big. 
You beat it with one drum, stick. 
It says, “Boom, Boom, Boom!” 
We like to march by a drum. 


A Horn 
A horn can blow. 
It*says, “loot, loot: 
Boys like to blow horns. 
2. Silent reading. 
Draw six horns. 
Color three horns red. 
Color three horns blue. 
Put right word on blank. 
AHOLD Can ene 
AS Gru mica ns see ae 
Ag ciriicanmeee ae 
Aybellecanteeat ee 
ring—blow—sing—beat. 
3. Making of charts, labels, 
bulletins. 
b. Language. 
1. Conversation. 
2. Original poems. 
The birds have come. 
They like to sing, 
For it is spring. 
Original stories. 
Poem study. 
Picture study. 
Language forms. 
Use of capitals — proper 
names, be ginning sen- 
tences. 
Use of period. 
Use of question mark. 
c. Writing. 
1. Names of children. 
2. Names of instruments; 
such as piano, drum, etc. 


Saas 


3. Sentences; such as, “A bell 
can ring.” 

d. Spelling. 

1. Words used in unit; such 
as red, horn, bells, ring. 

e. Number work. 

1. Simple number stories; 
such as, three horns and two horns 
are how many horns? 

f. Art. 

1. Drawing pictures for mov- 
ing picture roll. 

2. Drawing musical 
ments. 

3. Cutting out pictures of in- 
struments and mounting. 

4. Coloring. 

5. Designing covers for drums 
and horns. 

6. Discussion of colors. 

g. Music. 

1. Songs learned: 

The Farmyard, The Postman, 
Bye-Lo-Baby Bunting, Indian Lul- 


instru- 


laby, Tiny Baby Brother, and 
others. 
Spirituals: The Gospel Train, 


Plenty Good Room, Couldn’t Hear 
Nobody Pray. 
2. Creative song: 


The Big Bass Drum 

“Boom, Boom, Boom!” says the 

big bass drum, 
As he marches down the street. 
The children sing a little song, 
And tap their little feet. 

(An interesting tune was devel- 
oped for these words). 


V. ACTIVITIES 
a. Our band—color scheme red 
and black. 
1. Triangles made of horse- 
shoes and struck with large nails. 
2. Drums made of oatmeal 
boxes, cheese boxes, big oil drum. 
3. Rhythm blocks made of 
wood covered with sandpaper. 
4, Horns made of paper and 
cardboard. ; 
5. Clappers made of shoetrees 
stuck together. 
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6. Bells. 


7. Tambourines made of pa- 
per plates with bottle tops at- 
tached by wire. 


8. Rattles made of tin cans 
with pebbles in them. 


9. Costume — Colonial hats 
made of brown wrapping paper 
with crepe paper tassels. 


b. Individual booklets. 


1. Large music book. The 
cover was made of oilcloth. Mate- 
rial in it consisted of original draw- 
ings, cut-outs, reading lessons, 
writing and language lessons. 


ce. Bottle piano—It was a num- 
ber of bottles strung on a wooden 
frame. Water in the bottles tuned 
them to the music scale. The water 
may be colored by the use of water 
colors. The children learned to 
make up simple tunes by striking 
the bottles with a small stick. 


d. Musical glasses—Water glas- 
ses are tuned to the music scale 
in the same manner as the bottles. 
Tones are produced by striking the 
glasses with a small stick. 


e. Frieze—Large drawings made 
with blackboard crayons on oak- 
tag were made. Illustrations were 
of different songs learned. They 
were used as a border for the room. 


f. A sound movie—This was our 
most interesting activity and a 
feature on our program. The movie 
was made of large pasteboard box 
and two broomsticks which served 
as rollers. The movie roll was made 
of a long strip of brown paper on 
which were drawn pictures illus- 
trating the different songs learned. 
The pictures were labeled with ap- 
propriate titles. After the movie 
machine was completed, it was 
placed at the front of a large table. 
A curtain was stretched from each 
side of the movie box around the 
table. Selected children got on the 
table behind the curtain. One 
turned the movie roll. As he turned 
the other children sang the songs 
in the order in which they ap- 
peared. Since the singers could not 
be seen, we called it, ‘our sound 
movie.”’ 
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Confessions of a College President 


SPRY?) 


ANONYMOUS — Condensed from Harper's 
Magazine, January, 1938. 


@ Asa college president, here is 
what I am supposed to do: Preside 
over a campus with a thousand 
students and a hundred teachers. 
Select new faculty members, six to 
ten a year, and keep them all se- 
rene. Preside at faculty committee 
meetings, which are often a time- 
consuming bore. Welcome student 
opinion on college policies and ap- 
pointments, but always with full 
loyalty to the teaching staff. At- 
tend all athletic contests and chap- 
eron many dances. Remember the 
name of every alumnus I meet any- 
where. Write an annual report on 
the college’s progress and prob- 
lems. Travel about twenty thou- 


VI. LEARNINGS OTHER THAN 
SUBJECT MATTER 


. Cooperation. 

. Neatness. 
Accuracy. 

. Obedience. 

. Thoughtfulness. 
. Self-reliance. 


hoa of 


VII. RESULTS 


a. Greater appreciation of mu- 
sic. 

b. Improved ability in singing. 

c. Improved ability in other 
studies. 

d. Increased knowledge of musi- 
cal instruments. 

e. Learned how to listen prop- 
erly. 

f. Pride in spirituals. 

g. Confidence in ability to create. 

h. Initiative developed. 


VIII. REFERENCES USED 

a. Kinscella Music Appreciation 
Series, Book I. 

b. Normal Instructor. 

ce. Hollis Dann Music Series, 
Book II. 

d. Progressive Music Series, 
Book I. 

e. Cable Music Book, Primarv 
Grades. 

f. Universal Music Series, Ap- 
preciation Book. 


sand miles a year, meeting alumni 
groups in forty localities from San 
Francisco to Boston. Make about 
one hundred addresses a year 
(Meiklejohn correctly termed col- 
lege presidents “peripatetic phono- 
graphs’). 

Questions which other presi- 
dents have told me have faced 
them include: Shall Professor 
Jones’ home, college-owned, be 
painted white or yellow? Shall I 
bail out the lad who, drunk, “stole’’ 
a car, or let him spend a night in 
jail to reflect? How can I best ex- 
plain over the long distance to 
John’s parent that their boy has 
just killed himself? 


SOME Look THE PART! 


We presidents are unlike in many 
ways. Some of us look like presi- 
dents; many do not—and the lat- 
ter enjoy it more. On the train 
from New York to Northampton, 
President Neilson was enjoying the 
banter in the smoking compart- 
ment. One of his companions said, 
“T sell autos; what’s your line?” 
“Skirts,” promptly replied the 
president of Smith’s two thousand 
girls. 

The job of college president is a 
twenty-four hour, twelve month’s 
job. There is a long summer vaca- 
tion, but I am at the office at least 
one day every week. Unlike the 
professors, the president gets no 
sabbatical leave; in thirty years, I 
have been away, entirely free from 
the office, only twice. 

It is never a monotonous job— 
and I would not swap it for any 
other. 


THE BETTER PART 


Better to be and dare and do 
Better to love and laugh and learn 
Better far to sacrifice, suffer and 


serve. 
Than to live unloved—though well 
preserved. — Alexia Calhoun 
New. 


® No duty done or light at- 
tained in any most obscure corner 
of life is wasted, but helps to the 
perfect duty and the perfect light 
that are to be.—Phillips Brooks. 
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Nore: The editor has been careful to see that the name of every member is properly recorded. 
In many cases social titles are omitted on roster sheets sent in. 


attention called to errors or omissions. 
for obvious reasons, omitted in this roll. 


ALEXANDER COUNTY 


Happy Plains School 
Miss Ruth C. Bass, Miss Lillie M. Newkirk. 
Miss Ellen B. Grace, Miss Willis McDougald, 
Miss Willia Mae Massey, Miss Dorothy I. John- 
son, Miss Gladys A. Hood, Mrs. Julia H. John- 
son, Mr. R. W. Johnson, Mr. J. A. Gibson. 


ALAMANCE COUNTY 


Alamance Training School 
Mr. J. F. Gunn, Mrs. J. F. Gunn, Mrs. Bessie 
Clarke, Miss Maggie C. Sellars, Mrs. Edna T. 
Perry, Miss Julia E. Dae, Miss Nannie A. Drew- 
ery, Miss M. L. Woods, Mrs. J. V. Sharpe, Miss 
Edna Leach. 


Jordan-Sellars High School 
Mr. B. A. Hall, Mrs. B. A. Hall, Mr. C. J. 
Johnson, Mrs. B. T. Hawkins, Miss Helen Boy- 
kin, Miss D. Sellars, Mr. T. I. Long, Mrs. Pearl 
W. Peace, Mr. W. H. Peace, Miss Grace Moore 
Whitted, Miss Mary Phillips, Mrs. Novella C. 
Ray, Mrs. W. A. Walker, Mrs. T. I. Long. 


Graham City School 
Mr. Dow Spaulding, Mr. P. D. Mitchell, Miss 
Grace Thomas, Miss Sarah Walden, Mrs. Maude 
Ivey, Mrs. Geneva Ingram, Miss Eva B. Everett, 


Mrs. Mabel H. Poole. 
County Group 
Miss Sallie B. Fitzgerald, Miss Annie Day 
Harris, Miss Bessie A. Miller, Miss Margaret 


Hazel, Mrs. Suella S. Hayes, Mrs. Pluma L. Fos- 
ter, Mr. L. E. Borden, Mr. W. R. Warren, Miss 
Thelma McVae, Miss Corrinne Witherspoon, Miss 
Nannie J. Cooper, Mrs. Ava H. Wallington, Mrs. 
Dorothy B. Smith, Mr. J. J. Lanier, Mrs. F. E. 
Keck, Miss Juanita M. Day, Miss Victoria Wade, 
Miss Madeline Turner, Miss Laura Sellars, Mrs. 

E. Trollinger, Mrs. Augusta C. Lee, Mrs. 
Mary Barnes, Mrs. Merle D. McRae, Miss Doro- 
thy Holt, Mrs. Mary M. Glover, Miss Mary J. 
Holt, Mrs. Mabel H. Gant, Mr. H. H. Faucette, 
Mrs. Erma Graye, Miss Maggie McKoy, Mr. 
Dempse Pettway, Miss Loraine Turner, Miss Eu- 
nice Faucett, Mrs. Alice Murray, Miss Minnie 
Donnell, Mrs. Alberta P. Mebane, Mrs. Zora K. 
Dillard, Miss Zola M. Black, Rev. J. W. Albright, 
Miss M. U. Robinson, Miss Clara B. Cranford, 
Miss Aurelia McPherson, Mr. F. R. Worth, Mrs. 
Annie P; Rogers, Miss Eliza C. Holt, Mrs. Fan- 
nie B. Kirk, Mrs. Lillie B. Johnson, Mrs. Dorothy 
Griffin, Mrs. Frances M. Johnson, Miss Kathrine 
Dillard, Miss Sadie M. Bowes. 


ANSON COUNTY 


Anson County Unit 
Miss Susie Massey, Miss Mamie Taylor, Mrs. 
B. O. Williams, Mrs. Ephania Williams, Mr. 
George Williams. 


Anson County Training School 
Rev. J. R. Faison, Miss M. E. Elliott, 
P. L. Michael, Mrs. L. M. Leak, Miss 
Thomas, Mr. Thomas Bennett, Mrs. 
rington, Mrs. Ethel Westbrooks, 
Steward, Mrs. Belle C. Price, Mrs. Mabel F. 
Dargan, Mr. M. M. Daniels, Miss Pauline In- 
gram, Miss Zelma Green, Miss M. M. Bridges, 
Mrs. EH. L. Thomas, Mrs. T. D. Boyd, Miss 
Helen Smith, Mrs. Martha Crockett, Mrs. Sudie 
N. Cowan, Mr. L. M. Massey, Mr. W. M. Mor- 
gan, Mrs. C. H. Hooper. 


Ansonville High School 
Mr. J. A. Blount, Mrs. J. A. Blount, Mr. 
N. A. P. Richardson, Mr. W. V. Elliott, Mr. 
Wendell Morgan, Mr. W. O. MeNair. 
BEAUFORT COUNTY 


Pantego High School 


Mrs. 
Mae 
Alton Har- 
Mrs. Annie B. 


Mr. John C. Bias, Mrs. Carolyn Bias, Miss 
Annie §. Hawkins, Miss Justina Holley, Mr. 
John W. Smith, Mr. Earl White, Mrs. Effie E. 
Barnes, Miss Rsoa L. Stanley, Miss Ola Belle 
Stanley, Mrs. Florence L. Keyes, Mrs. Gertrude 
L. Godley, Mrs. Georgia Twine Bunche, Mrs. 
Georgia Forbes, Mrs. Lovie L. Whitley. 


Beaufort County Group 
Mrs. Etta Spells, Miss R. I. Riddick. 
Belhaven School 
Mr. G. T. Swinson, Jr., Miss Irma E. Alex- 
ander, Miss Alice E. Dulin, Mrs. Delilah S. Clark, 
Miss Ernestine M. Hayes, Mrs. Addie M. Turner, 
Mrs. Caroline R. Hooten, Mrs. Romaine G. Swin- 
son, Mrs. Ruby M. Westbrook. 
Washington City Schools 
Mr. W. Q. Wyche, Mr. Wm. M. Daniels, Jr., 
Mr. C. L. Clark, Mr. Thomas Tucker, Miss KE. M. 


Evans, Miss Melba W. Cherry, Mrs. Della R. 
Whittington, Miss Helen Cooper, Miss B. C. 
Jones, Mrs. Maude P. Beebe, Miss Marion B. 


Blackmon, Miss B. P. Simpson, Miss P. M. Gas- 
ton, Miss C. V. Griffin, Miss H. F. Simpson, Mr. 
P. S. Jones, Miss J. B. MelIver, Miss O. V. 
Dunston, Miss Helen T. Wade. 


Washington Administration Unit 
Mrs. E. S. Grimes, Mrs. Clemmie Perkins, Miss 
Alice Peyton, Mrs. Katie Bailey, Mrs. Alice Bai- 
ley, Mrs. Della Braddy, Miss Nellie Dawson, Mrs. 
Amanda Keyes. 


BERTIE COUNTY 


Bertie County Training School 

Mr. C. G. White, Mr. Wm. B. Turner, Mr. 
Alexander A. Smith, Mr. James W. Moore, Mr. 
Naurice W. Coleman, Miss Martha L. Robinson, 
Miss Dorothy M. Sweeny, Mrs. Annie E. B. 
White, Miss Mary J. White, Miss Mattie L. Tay- 
lor, Miss Martha L. Martin, Rev. I. B. Brink- 
ley, Mrs. Lucile C. Brinkley, Mrs. Clara Mae 
Blount, Mrs. Pearl Young. 


Windsor High School 
Mr. W. G. Etheridge, Mr. B. O. W. Outlaw, 
Mrs. B. M. W. Day, Mrs. M. Ramsay, Mr. J. W. 
Bond, Miss Elizabeth Bond, Mrs. T. E. Pritch- 
ard, Miss L. Trapp, Mrs. Eva Ward. 


Graded School Powellsville 
Rev. D. L. Simons, Miss Sarah E. Bond, Mrs. 
Flora E. Simons, Miss Mabel D. Pritchard, Mrs. 
Mary K. White, Mrs. Daisy M. McIntire. 


Bertie County Group 
Mrs. R. A. Louton, Mrs. Elouise Pate, Miss 
Elizabeth Pitt, Miss S. C. Cherry, Miss Annie 
Watford, Mr. L. M. Johnson, Mr. L. M. Jack- 


son. 
BLADEN COUNTY 


Miss Fannie Lee Sheridan, Mr. Robert L. Nel- 
son, Mrs. Mary A. Paige, Mr. Clarence McDonald, 
Mr. Roscoe McMillan, Mr. Cressie Thigpen, Mr. 
C. F. Galbreath, Miss Frankie Shaw, Miss Helen 
Singletary, Mr. P. W. Moore, Mrs. Geraldine 
Council, Miss Eliza Beebee, Miss Lessie McLaurin, 
Miss Maggie McDowell, Mr. J. C. Baugham, 
Mrs. Naomi Pridgen, Mr. B. E. Merrick, Mrs. 
C. M. Gaither, Miss Marion Lawrence, Miss Ethel 
Lewis, Miss Dorothy McLaurin, Miss Sarah L. 
Murphy, Mr. A. S. Gaston, Mr. E. T. Simpson, 


Mrs. Roxie Simpson, Mrs. Ellen Beatty, Miss 
Beatrice Johnson, Miss Olivia Swendell, Mrs. 
Maggie Murphy, Miss Henrietta Hinton, Miss 
Mary McKoy, Mrs. Mary E. Saunders, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia H. Beaufort, Mr. Fernando Oger, Miss 
Edieth Dunham, Miss Frances Council, Mrs. 


Edieth Douglass, Miss Lucille Newkirk, Mr. D. L. 
Williams, Mrs. Mary S. Robinson, Miss Sallie M. 
Underwood, Mr. Alton Ellison, Rev. J. F. Mce- 
Laurin, Miss Emma J. Johnson, Mr. C. Manuel 
McCall, Mrs. C. Aquilla McCall, Mrs. Carrie 
Shepard, Mrs. Georgia K. McDowell, Mr. Carl- 
ton Barber, Miss M. Eliza May, Miss Mildred 
Jones, Miss Corrie Harris, Miss Mary M. Whit- 
field, Miss Janice Nicholson, Miss Evelyn M. Fos- 
ter, Miss Helen K. Boulware, Mr. Herbert E. 
Brown, Mrs. Emma Hill Brown, Mr. T. T. 
Branch, Mrs. Catherine Williams, Mrs. Christine 
B. MeKoy, Miss Fannie Lee Sheridan, Mrs. Mary 
Anders Paige, Mr. Clarence McDonald, Mr. P. L. 
Nelson, Miss Ruth Allison. 


BRUNSWICK COUNTY 


Brunswick County Training School 
Mrs. Estelle Swain, Miss Roberta Ellis, Mr. 
Rendell Howell, Mr. A. C. Caveness, Mr. Alfonso 
Williams, Mr. Albert Gore, Miss Ann ‘Thomas, 
Miss Alberta L. Roseboro, Miss Cora Lee Frink, 
Mrs. Eva Lee, Mrs. Mabel B. Morgan. 


Brunswick County Unit 
Miss Helen Stephenson, Mr. E. O. Gandy. 


BUNCOMBE COUNTY 


Buncombe County Unit 

Mrs. J. B. Kebe, Mrs. L. R. Lowery, Mrs. E. F. 
Dowling, Mrs. R. E. Fortune, Mrs. L. B. Brog- 
den, Miss Wilfong, Mrs. I. James, Mrs. J. H. 
Weaver, Mr. J. C. Daniels, Miss Inez Ray, Mrs. 
J. C. Daniels, Miss Daszelle Williams, Miss Peggy 
Murray. 

Hill Street School, Asheville 

Mr. J. H. Michael, Mrs. J. H. Michael, Mrs. 
L. T. Reid, Mrs. V. Canty, Miss E. Murray, 
Miss B. Darden, Miss S. Jones, Mrs. C. Hayes, 
Mrs. W. O. Moore, Miss H. Patterson, Miss B. 
Chambers, Mrs. H. Goodwin, Miss S. Bowman, 
Miss L. M. Harrison, Mrs. P. R. Dusenbury, 
Miss V. Hicks, Mrs. V. C. Cooper. 


Mountain Street School 
Miss M. Martin, Mrs. L. D. Moore, Miss W. M. 
Stokes, Miss J. Givens, Miss C. Slaughter, Miss 
M. G. Jackson, Miss F. B. Reinhardt, Mrs. M. R. 
Hall, Mrs. R. F. Young, Miss W. H. Knuckles, 


Mrs. C. M. Hammond, Mrs. D. Glover, Mrs. H. E. 
Swan. 


He will appreciate having 
They are therefore, 


Stephens-Lee High School 

Mr. A. E. Manley, Miss Elenora Martin, Mrs. 
L. S. Herring, Mrs. A. W. Kelly, Miss M. J. 
Rumley, Mrs. A. P. Martin, Miss C. E. Peeler, 
Miss Alda Fortune, Mrs. M. W. McCaine, Miss 
Anna Porter, Miss Ruth Chambers, Mrs. O. M. 
Reynolds, Miss Lucille Pearson, Mrs. H. C. 
Smith, Mrs. E. M. Walker, Mr. V. D. Cowan, 
Mr. P. R. Dusenbury, Mr. J. A. Dusenbury, Mr. 
J. E. Hairston, Mr. Luther Hardin, Mr. L. T. 
Haith, Mr. C. H. Moore. 


Stephens-Lee Hlementary 
Mrs. E. S. Carter, Mrs. E. E. Anderson, Miss 
A. B. Logan, Miss M. M. Young, Miss E 
Russell, Mrs. E. P. Marsh, Miss F. L. Saxton, 
Mrs. P. L. Jordan. 
Livingstone Street 
Battle, Miss J. Few. 


Burton Street 
Mrs. H. Love, Mrs. T. P. White, Mrs. 
Pharr, Miss Dixon, Mrs. A. M. Lipscombe. 


Allen Home School 


Mrs. 


Cae: 


Miss Edna Witt, Miss Clara F. Sykes, Miss 
Carmen Lowery, Miss J. R. Jones. 
BURKE COUNTY 
Olive Hill, Morganton 
Miss J. B. Dixon, Miss S. F. Witcher, Miss 


I. Reynolds, Mrs. L. F. Horne, Mrs. L. G. Wat- 
son, Mrs. W. B. Gibson, Mr. P. E. Corpening, 
Mrs. C. S. Hamilton, Mrs. F. D. Dennis, Mrs. 
M. M. Corpening, Mr. J. A. Arnold. 


CABARRUS COUNTY 


Logan High School 

Miss M. E. Banner, Mrs. E. B. Baucom, Miss 
Ruth E. Blake, Miss Lizzy Boger, Mrs. L. 
Bost, Miss L. H. Brice, Miss Lena Council, Miss 
Emla Gaines,, Miss G. P. Hayley, Mrs. A. E. 
Hayley, Mrs. E. O. James, Miss K. E. Jones, 
Miss Bessie Newsome, Miss F. M. Onque, Miss 
Marjorie Redding, Miss Louise Spencer, Mrs. 
Missouri Wilson, Mr. J. E. Boger, Mr. E. L. 
James, Mr. R. H. Toole, Mr. M. M. Woodson. 


Cabarrus County Unit 


Miss Marion E. Woods, Miss Mildred L. Miller, 
Mrs. Margaret Evans, Miss Lillian Simmons, Mrs. 
Janie M. Young, Miss Eleanor Clay, Mrs. Annie 
Sanders, Mrs. Rosella F. Johnson, Mrs. Rosa B. 


Phifer, Mrs. Carrie R. Pharr, Mrs. Mabel H. 
Rhoden, Miss M. BE. Scott, Miss Ethel Davis, 
Miss Amanda Bost, Miss Lucille Wyke, Miss 


Ethel Williams. 


Barber-Scotia College 
Miss Fannie L. Allen, Mrs. Thelma M. Colston, 
Mrs. T. F. Cozart, Mr. L. C. Cozart, Miss Lucille 
E. Davis, Miss Olive N. L. Denniston, Mrs. Wini- 
fred S. Dickerson, Mrs. E. Scott Eason, Miss 
Robbie L. Goodloe, Miss Marie R. Hilton, Mis 
Vivian Joseph, Mrs. Margaret W. Montgomery, 


Miss Julia A. Moore, Miss Charlotte A. Per- 
cival, Miss Caroline A. Silence. 
CALDWELL COUNTY 
Freedman High School 
Mr. J. J. Spearman, Mrs. M. D. Spearman, 


Mr. C. F. Erwin, Miss E. D. Carson, Miss Ber- 
tena Huntley, Miss M. Evelyn Bethea, Miss EK. I. 
Carson, Miss Edna Rogers, Miss Z. J. Pinkstone, 
Mr. J. H. Jones. 


CARTERET COUNTY 


Beaufort High School 
Mrs. Cora M. Hodge, Miss Aneita Fauntleroy, 
Miss Mabel Joyner, Miss Ella Louise Sparrow, 
Miss Helen M. Davis, Miss Justina U. Tutt, Mr. 
William McClain, Miss Ruth Whitworth, Mr. 
Carl DeVane, Mr. John M. Hodge. 


Morehead City School 


Elva Duffield Hester, Miss Sudie Fennell, Miss 
Mary I. Mitchner, Miss Sadie McNair, Mrs. Lu- 
cylle Bush, Luther B. Tillery, James W. Camp- 


bell. 
Stella School 
Mary E. Price, Virginia Tillery, 
houn. 


N. C. Cal- 


Carteret County Unit 


Nellie Louise Ward, Ethel F. Whittington, Rosa 
B. Lassiter, Nettie H. Tate, Olive B. Davis. 


CASWELL COUNTY 


Miss Dorothy Penn, Mr. B. T. McCullum, Miss 
Claudia Graves, Mrs. Bessie Martin Nanse, Mrs. 
Mattie L. Crowe, H. K. Griggs, N. L. Dillard, 
Miss W. M. Floyd, Rev. W. L. Compton, Mrs. 
Lena McMillan, Miss Lois Currie, Mrs. Carolyn 
Turner, Mrs. Roberta Benjamin, Mrs. T. C. Beam, 
Mrs. Florence Casino, Miss Vivian Pickard, Miss 


October, 1938 


Ethel Stokes, Mrs. Clara Stanley, Mrs. E. A. 
Hunt, Rev. C. C. Harvey, Mrs. Nellie H. Geary, 
_ Miss Sadie Meador, Mrs. Leugene Davis, Miss 
Lena V. Jones, Mrs. Mattie Wilson, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Smith, Mrs. Ida Simmons, Miss Mary Dod- 
son, Mrs. Agnes McRae, Miss Lizzie Palmer, Miss 
D. Lena Palmer, Mrs. Ella Whitworth, Miss 
Wilphia Carrington, Miss Anna D. Jeffries, Miss 
Amanda Borden, Miss Carrie Blackwell, Miss 
Grace Gilreath, Mrs. Essie Wise, Mrs. Matilda 
Williams, Miss Olivia Dobson, Miss Clara Penn, 
Miss Zelma E. Belton, Miss Ella Belle Vaughn, 
Miss Ruth G. Thompson, Miss H. L. Jeffers, Miss 
Essie Wilmer, Mr. J. E. Belton, Miss Mabel 
Haith, Mrs. J. I. Jones, Mrs. Gladys Brown. 


CATAWBA COUNTY 
Catawba County Unit 


Mr. Curtis Lewis, Mrs. Marian Lewis, Mrs. 
Gretta Brown Gray, Miss Ethel L. Howard, Miss 
Ivey England, Miss A. M. Rayford, Mrs. E. E. 
Moore, Mrs. Dorcia Forney, Mrs. Luola Hackett, 
Mrs. Annie Westbury, Mr. P. Pearson, Miss 
Hortense Cornelius, Mr. C. C. Smith, Mrs. Mary 
Smith, Mr. A. L. Tutt, Mrs. Mamie Tutt, Mrs. 
Sarah Hooper Smyre, Miss Fannie Headen. 


Ridgeview High School 

Miss Naomi Anglin, Miss Elmira E. Bell, 
Mr. A. W. Booker, Miss Annie L. Cherry, Miss 
Allie E. Cox, Mr. J. A. Dillard, Mr. D. E. For- 
ney, Mrs. Marie P. Greene, Miss Mary E. John- 
son, Miss Anna L. Joyner, Miss Frankie B. Mc- 
Curry, Mrs. Carolyn H. Booker, Mrs. Ellen E. 
McFall, Mr. E. T. Moore, Miss Mary L. Shuford, 
Miss Dorothy E. Utley, Mr. J. T. Wilson. 


CHATHAM COUNTY 


Chatham County Training School 
Miss L. E. McNeill, Miss M. C. Grier, Miss 
D. L. Edwards, Miss Anna Marsh, Miss Mary 
Brower, Mr. W. H. Whitted, Mr. A. S. Kennedy. 


Horton High School, Pittsboro 
Mr. B. J. Lee. 
CHOWAN COUNTY 


Edenton Local Unit ‘ 
Mr. D. F. Walker, Mr. A. Blaine, Mr. R. L: 
Kingsbury, Mrs. Santoria Reeves, Mrs. M. M. 
Tillett, Mrs. Fannie Badham, Mrs. Dorothy M. 
Walker, Mrs. F. S. Wilson, Mrs. E. D. Heritage, 
Mrs. J. T. Holly, Mrs. A. B. Slade, Miss F.. -L. 
Hines, Miss B. M. Capehart, Miss O. A. Smith, 
Miss Tamar McClenny, Miss Mary E. Harvey, 
Mr. Roger D. Russell, Miss E. E. Foreman, Mr. 
B. F. Holley. 


CLEVELAND COUNTY 


Cleveland County Association 

Mr. J. H. Coles, Miss Susie E. Cooper, Rev, 
D. P. Holley, Mrs. Martha Jones, Miss Beulah 
Long, Miss Glendora Rudisill, Mr. A. J. Taylor, 
Miss Duella Webb, Mrs. Ophelia T. Wheeler, 
Mrs. Dora Green, Mr. T. M. Pass, Mrs. Bessie 
Pass, Mr. C. G. Wilson, Mrs. Mary E. Croom, 
Mr. Henry Allen, Miss Lois E. Briggs, Mrs. 
Lillian C. Greene, Miss Lyda S. Gailbraith, Rev. 
N. J. Pass. 

Kings Mountain 
Mrs. L. L. Adams; Miss Ina Brown. 


Bessemer City High School 
Mr. C. B. Stewart, Mrs. E. J. Stewart, Mrs. 
E. V. Tilman, Mrs. M. G. Patterson, Miss B. F. 
Seales, Miss H. F. Bryant, Miss F. C. Floyd, 
Mr. C. E. Greenlea, Miss J. M. Dowe. 


Douglas High School 
Mr. Z. S. Hargrave, Mr. A. D. Belton, Miss 
G. G. Plair, Miss Sheila Williams Mask, Miss 
Gaynell W. Harris, Miss L. R. Walls, Rev. A. W. 
Foster, Mrs. Geraldine Y. Weathers. 


Cleveland High School Shelby 

Mrs. C. S. Mack, Mr. E. C. Horton, Miss E. A. 
Bridges, Miss P. J. Gregg, Mr. M. K. Pass, Miss 
L. Warren, Miss R. McBrayer, Mrs. C. G. 
Burton, Miss H. C. Belton, Miss W. L. Smith, 
Mr. A. L. Flagg, Mr. B. D. Roberts, Mrs. A. W. 
Roberts, Mr. J. D. Hoskins, Mr. M. G. Foster, 
Mrs. M. T. Ezell, Mr. W. C. Young, Miss N. M. 
Ferrell, Miss Susie Wilson, Miss Louise Wilson, 
Miss O. D. Case, Mr. R. B. Wyche, Mr. Herbert 


Gidney. 
Davidson High School 
Mr. R. J. Davidson, Mr. J. W. Linch, Mr. J. G. 
Costner, Miss S. A. Archie, Miss M. B. Ledbetter, 


Miss M. L. Jackson, Mrs. R. P. Tribble, Miss 
Mattie Giddney. 
COLUMBUS COUNTY 
East Arcadia School 
Miss T. H. Payne, Mrs. S. B. Whitens, Mrs. 


M. B. Spratley, Mr. W. R. Davis, Jr., Miss W. B. 
Howze, Mr. G. W. Groves, Jr. 
Columbus County Unit 

Mrs. C. B. Hicks, Mrs. Sudie R. Cheek, Mrs. 
Viola Campbell, Mrs. Bettie Lennon, Mrs. L. D. 
Pierce, Mrs. A. R. Mitchell, Mrs. M. N. Fuller, 
Mrs. F. E. Johnson, Miss Amnie L. McCoy, Mrs. 
Rosa McDougal), Mrs. W. D. Brown, Miss Carrie 


B. Powell, Mr. W. W. Jacobs, Mrs. W. W-~ Ja- 
cobs, Mrs. C. G. Melvin, Miss Ruth Peacock, Miss 
Selina Carter, Mr. F. I. McDugall, Miss E. O. 
Clay, Mr. Donnie Graham, Mrs. Annie §. Henry, 
Miss Odessa Powell, Mrs. Maggie Jones, Mrs. 
Lena P. Stewart, Mrs. Lillie M. Graham, Miss 
Cora L. Best, Mr. J. D. Pridgen, Mrs. L. M. 
Sutton, Miss E. L. Gordon, Miss Elizabeth Law- 
rence, Mr. A. L. Williams, Mr. Henry Ingram, 
Mr. D. S. Pridgen, Mrs. Annie W. Pridgen. 


CRAVEN COUNTY 


West Street School, New Bern 
Mr. J. T. Barber, Mrs. Esther M. Powell, Mrs. 
Mary R. R. Bryan, Mrs. Willie G. Mumford, Mrs. 
Carrie R. Fisher, Mrs. Mary Danyus, Mrs. Blanche 
Rivers, Mrs. Lautetta Smith, Miss Mary Dent, 
Miss Adelaide M. Fisher, Miss Kathleen Martin, 
Miss Lucille Adams, Mr. F. R. Danyus, Mrs. 
Mary Styron, Mrs. C. E. O’Hara, Mrs. Gladys 
Redding, Mrs. Ruth Houston, Miss Wilzetta John- 
son, Miss L. M. Jennings, Miss Willie Cordon, 
Miss Geraldine Scales, Miss E. Buchman, Miss 
E. C. Mials, Miss Eva Gibbs, Miss Mary Bryant, 

Miss Katherine Triplett, Mr. Ray Harrison. 


Craven County Group 

Mrs. Clara D. Mann, Mrs. Mary Mitchell, Mrs. 
J. H. Johnson, Mr. J. R. Hill, Miss Carrie Keyes, 
Miss Annie Walker, Miss Annie Holloway, Miss 
Lydia Spencer, Mr. T. L. Bynum, Mrs. Julia 
Bynum, Mr. Robert Johnson, Mrs. Harriet Law- 
rence, Mrs. Augusta Brown, Miss Missouri Cut- 
ler, Miss P. B. Hawkins, Mrs. Lillian Thorogood, 
Mrs. J. Q. A. Martin, Miss Geraldine Best, Mrs. 
G. L. Harper, Mr. G. L. Harper, Mr. A. D. 
Smith, Mrs. Mary Dent, Mrs. Rebecca Whitehead, 
Miss E. G. Moye, Mrs. Rosa Keyes, Miss Matilda 
Godette, Miss Ruth Adams, Mrs.. Mary Wynn; 
Miss Sarah Edwards, Mrs. Rebecca Davis, Mr. 
W. W. Ryder, Miss Essie Mae White, Mrs. 
Frances G. Lawson, Miss Janie V. Jackson, Miss 
M. F. Roberts, Miss Juliette Gibbs, Mrs. Martha 
Butler, Miss Charlotte Johnson, Mrs. Rosa Dun- 
ston, Mrs. Mary Daniels, Miss Queenie King, 
Miss Mary Kinsey, Mrs. Katie DeKillian, Mrs. 
Hattie T. Scott, Mrs. R. B. Hill, Mrs. Edna K. 
Tucker, Mr. A. B. Moseley, Mrs. Cora Moseley, 
Miss Carrie Johnson, Mr. G. F: Scott. r 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


_. Southside School, Fayetteville 

Mrs. Amelia Avent, Mrs. Emily McMillan, Miss 
Lessie Baldwin, Mrs. A. B. Sides, Mrs. H. H. 
Williams, Mr. Robbie Wright, Mrs. J. C. Lewis, 
Miss. Mallie McNeill, Mrs. Beulah Melcher, Miss 
Selina M. Melvin. 


Fayetteville State Normal 

Mr. W. T. Armstrong, Miss Thelma L. Barnes, 
Mrs. Florence B. Brown, Mr. R. D. Brown, Mrs: 
Vidi R. Branche, Miss Mattie J. Chavis, Miss 
Sylvia E. Coleman, Mr. J. E. Coppage, Miss Mary 
C. Dorsey, Miss Jennie L. Douglass, Miss Julia 
C. Elliott, Miss Annie R. Floyd, Miss Katie V. 
Freeman, Miss E. Bell Grigsby, Mrs. Lena P. 
Henderson, Miss Annie Mae Houston, Miss Helen 
A. Hucles. Miss Lonora T. Jackson, Mr. E. J. 
Martin, Mrs. Mildred F. Miller, Miss E. Louise 
Murphy, Mr. J. B. MacRae, Miss Ethel V. Mc- 
Iver, Mrs. Anna J. Rogers, Mr. N. A. Royal, 
Mr. W. D. Scales, Mr. J. B. Scott, Dr. J. W. 
Seabrook, Mrs. Mae H. Seabrook, Mrs. Rachel 
Simpson, Miss Catherine L. Smith, Miss Mary E. 
Terry, Miss Nannie M. Travis, Miss Joana H. 
Williams, Mrs. Marie T. Williston. 


Cumberland Oounty Training School 

Mr. E. A. Armstrong, Mr. Jerry Hollingsworth, 
Mr. P. N. Robinson, Miss Dock Sarah Brown, 
Mrs. B. W. Glover, Miss Mary E. Perry, Mrs. 
Theora J. Wade. 


EL. H. Smith High School 
Mr. A. J. Blackburn, Mr. H. A. Black, Miss 
I. B. Cogdell, Miss A. T. Elliott, Mr. Edward 
Evans, Miss C. L. Holden, Miss S. W. Langhorn, 
Miss M. H. McKay, Mr. E. E. Miller, Miss M. L. 
Moss, Miss L. T. Williston, Miss N. A. Wilson. 


Cumberland County Unit 

Mrs. Meta Evans, Mr. A. C. Simmons, Mrs. 
Lorena G. Coppage, Miss Lucretia Williams, Mrs. 
Rosa E. Goins, Mrs. Sallie J. Thigpen, Mrs. Nan- 
nie C. Gill, Mrs. Pinkey McMillan, Mrs. Janie 
Bugg, Mrs. Helena S. Perry, Mrs. Edna L. Al- 
ston, Mrs. J. G. Smith, Mrs. Bertha Gillis, Mr. 
Thelmer Siler, Miss Velva S. McNutt, Miss Ruth 
Allison, Miss Rosa B. Williams, Mrs. Eugenia J. 
Scott, Mrs. Laura H. Williams, Mrs. Nora Bebee, 
Miss Margaret McKoy, Mrs. Marta Merrick, Mrs. 


Charity M. Smith, Miss Susie E. Evans, Mrs. 
Hattie J. Norris, Mrs. Bertha Stephens, Miss 
Thelma Black, Mrs. Katie Webb, Mrs. Odessa 


Love, Miss Pearl Jerman, Mrs. Eunice Sherman, 
Miss Carrie Lofton, Mrs. Retha Manley, Miss 
Marion Hodges, Mr. Joseph Drake, Mrs. Irene 
Montague, Mrs. Henrietta Moore, Miss Juanita 
Logan, Miss Ethiline Smith, Mrs. Annie M. 
Evans, Mrs. Mary B. Chavis, Mrs. Louise T. 
Mitchell, Miss Sarah Chestnutt, Miss Annie W. 
Crump, Miss Nellie M. Smith, Mrs. Edith Dupree, 
Miss Velva McNutt, Mrs. Naomi Humphrey, Mrs. 
Mittie R. Clark, Miss Eva M. Slater, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth ©. Walden, Mr, J. H. Lewis, Miss Gladys 
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McMillan, Mr. W. N. McGuire, Mrs. Mattie M. 
Anderson, Miss Thelma Blackman, Miss Minnie 
McLaughlin, Mr. Thelmer Siler, Miss Doris Al- 
lison, Miss Mary Ann Dancy, Mr. Woodson Mc- 
Koy,. Mr. Charles H. Thigpen, Mr. N. R. Harper, 
Mr. L. G. Dodson. 


CURRITUCK COUNTY 


Mrs. -Ernestine Fulford, Miss Mabel Harold, 
Miss. Cleopatra Wilson, Miss Alice I. Booker, 
Miss Annie E. Stanford, Mrs. Naomi B. Baxter, 
Mrs. Myrtle S. Felton, Mrs. Inez H. Bolden, Mrs. 
R. E. Marshburn, Miss Hattie E. Allen, Mr. 
Sherman J. Williams, Mrs. Judy P. Johnson, 
Mrs. Alberta D. Hare, Mrs. Ruth Glover Mullen. 


Currituck County Training School 
Mrs. Mildred P. Jones, Miss Mildred Cooper, 
Miss Marie Cooke, Mr. Joseph C. Belton, Mr. 
James A. Brown, Mr. Joseph L. Jones. 


CAMDEN COUNTY 


Rosenwald School 


Mr. Milton C. Calloway, Mrs. Katherine Callo- 
way. Mrs. Ruth Creecy, Mrs. Emma Chamberlain. 


DARE COUNTY 


Roanoke School, Manteo 


Mr. S. C. Bethea, Mrs. G. H. Scarborough, Miss 
T. E. Tillet, Miss: E. B. Armstrong. 


DAVIDSON COUNTY 


Chureh Street School, Thomasville 
“Mrs. L. H.’ Waddell, Miss Dorothy A. Burton, 
Miss Beulah V. Scott, Mrs. Nannie K. Bryant, 
Mrs. Lillian Hart, Mrs. Helen K. Kanoy, Mr. 
J. H. Brackett, Mrs. Ruby W. Thomas, Miss 
Annie B. Miller, Mrs. Louise Peterson, Mr. E. L. 
Peterson. . 
Davidson County Unit 


Miss Alice Brindle, Rev. A. T. Evans, Miss 
Mamie O. Sullivan, Rev. L. A. Brown, Mrs. D. M. 
Evans, Mrs.. Nellie B. Roan, Miss Willie F-. 
Dixon, Rey. H. N. Sullivan, Miss Genevieve Kyer: 


DURHAM COUNTY 


Hillside Park High School 

Prof. W: G. Pearson, Mrs. Annie Alston, Miss 
Jane Avant, Miss Jonnie Bass, Mr. Frank Bur- 
nett, Miss Elizabeth Catlett, Miss Catherine 
Chapney, Miss Tearesa Claggett, Miss Inez Cole- 
man, Miss Doreas Croom, Mrs. Martha Dooms, 
Mrs. Louise Elder, Miss Mary L. Fisher, Mrs. 
Florence Holmes, Miss Vurgie Jones, Miss Grace 
Lanier, Mrs. Grace Massey, Mr. Isadore Oglesby, 
Mr. Benjamin Page, Mrs. Winella Peddy, Mr, 
John Peele, Miss Rachel B. Pratt, Mr. Herman 
Riddick, Mr. J. M. Schooler, Mrs. Mae B. Spauld- 
ing, Miss Mary ‘Tonkins, Mrs. Minnie Turner, 
Mrs. Georgia S. Walker, Mr. Blake Williams, 
Mrs. Gertrude Winslow. 

Lyon Park, Durham 

Mrs. A. D. Artis, Miss E. B. Clegg, Mrs. P. F. 
Dame, Mr. J. W. Davidson, Miss A. M. Faulk, 
Miss R.’ B. Grissom, Mr. H. A. Hill. 

Hast Durham School 

Mrs. F..K. Watkins, Mrs. Mabel Watson, Mrs. 
Georgia Whitted, Mrs. Elizabeth Pratt, Miss 
Annie Dunigan. 


North Carolina College for Negroes 


Mr. W. F. Burghardt, Mrs. C. Ruth Edwards, 
Miss C. V. Harris, Miss K. L. Kelly, Mr. J. T. 
Taylor, Mrs. E. L. Jackson, Miss S. A. Holloway, 
Miss P. F. Newton, Dr. J. E. Shepard, Mr. C. C. 
Amey, Miss M. A. Shepard, Miss Hope H. Hunter, 
Mrs. F. M. Eagleson, Dean A. Elder, Mrs. J. W. 
Harris, Prof. C. L. Holmes, Mrs. L. P. Kimble, 
Prof. iH? Knox, . Profi2R.- W. Mitchell, Dr. 
Vv. V. Oak, Dr. ©: G. O’Kelly, Dean Ruth R. 
Rush, Mrs. A. P. Washington, Miss P. R. Wat- 
son, Prof. C. T. Willis, Mr. R.. L. McDougald, 
Mr. A. Henningburg. 


Hickstown School 
Rev. J. Lee White, Mrs. Rosetta B. Humber, 


Miss Madge Tucker Hargrove, Mrs. Martha H. 
Williams. 
East End School 
Mrs. M. H. Brewington, Miss J. W. Cotton, 


Mrs. R. D. Holloway, Mrs. B. W. Jones, Mrs. 
E. R. Jones, Miss J. E. Lewis, Mrs. A. W. Mayer, 
Miss B. B. Meadows, Miss I. T. Moffit, Mrs. 
M. G. Nance, Miss E. F. Perry, Mrs. E. B. Plum- 
mer, Mr. F. G. Sowell, Miss A. C. Tillie, Mr. 
F. D. Marshall. 
Walltown School 

Mrs. Cora T. Russell, Miss Clio M. Russell, 
Miss Eddye B. Hicks, Mrs. Lulu S. Jackson, Mrs. 
Lyda F. Wray. 

James A. Whitted Elementary 

Mr. W. M. Allen, Mrs. M. W. Alston, Mrs. 
S. V. Austin, Mrs. N. L.: Baldwin, Mrs. E. T. 
Bradshaw, Mrs. N. B. Clay, Mrs. M. W. Gilmer, 
Mrs. L. J. Hancock, Miss I. E. Horton, Mrs. 
H. S. Kennedy, Mrs. E. H. Marshall, Mrs. A. W. 
Morris, Mrs. M. L. Newby, Miss S. J. Pratt, 
Miss G. M.° Roberson, Miss Hortense Wilson, 
Miss C. S. Young, Dr. G. A. Edwards. 
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Pearson Elementary 


Mr. E. D. Mickle, Annis Kirby, Mrs. Mildred 
W. Amey, Bernadine S. Bailey, Emma W. Butler, 
Sallie H. Cannady, Geneva R. Cheek, Sadie KE. 
Christmas, Nannie G. Cooper, Pearl H. Cordice, 
Celia T. Davidson, Floretta W. Dunston, Helen R. 
Durham, Bettie L. Foster, Ethel R. Hubbard, 
Hattie M. Jenkins, Nettie L. Johnson, Jeannette 
C. Lynch, Ethel Maloy, Bessie L. McKelvy, 
Alaska M. Montgomery, Janie E. Moore, May D. 
Norris, Adella W. Payne, Lucy A. Royster, M. 
Ora Sneed, Margaret E. Stephens, Mattie E. 
Trice, Naomi Walker, Badie S. White, Mattie W. 
Whitehurst, Harry M. Whitted, Edythe M. Wil- 
son. 

Durham County Unit 

Miss Maude Turrentine, Earl F. Hill, Mrs. 
Gladys McNeill, Mrs. G. R. Hankins, Miss Julia 
Sowell, Mrs. Pearlie Swann, Mrs. Helen R. Whit- 
ted, Mrs. Essie S. Curry, Miss Jockebed Christ- 
mas, Mrs. Pearl L. George, C. B. Nixon, F. D. 
Curry, Bryan E. Davis, J. L. Moffitt, Mrs. Ger- 
trude E. Taylor, Mrs. Lillian Hamme, Miss Flora 
Carlton, Mrs. Laura A. Parker, Mrs. Sallie B. 
Harris, Mrs. Rosa B. Branch, Mrs. Lola H. Solice, 
Mrs. Lucile P. King, Miss Lillie M. Rogers, An- 
drew O. Williams, Miss Gladys Harrington, Mrs. 
Madge Turner, Preston Tate, Mrs. Margaret 
Allen, Mrs. Addie C. Gatewood, Mrs. Mamie G. 
Dawson, Mrs. L. L. Smith, Mrs. Mabel Strud- 
wick, Mrs. Annie L. Smith, Mrs. Minerva W. 
Evans, Mrs. Gladys Dawkins, Rev. G. W. Avant, 


Mrs. Lina R. Ward, Mrs. Nonie Johnson, Mrs. 
Dora B. Atwater, Charles G. Campbell, Mrs. 
Emily G. Washington, Miss Celesta Jones, Mrs. 
S. L. Dunlap, Mrs. Augusta M. Rogers, Mrs. 
Marie C. Moffit. 
DUPLIN COUNTY 
Wallace High School 
Mrs. Mattie N. Pierce, Mrs. I. B. McGowen, 
Miss Catheryne Clossen, Miss Mary F. Lewis, 


Miss Jettie V. Summerset, Mrs. 
Miss Visel Savage, Mr. J. H. Draughon, Mr. 
Francis Larkins, Mrs. Edna W. Robinson, Miss 
Flossie Kirby, Mr. C. W. Dobbins, Beatrice Brew- 
ington. 
Douglass High School, Warsaw 

Rev. M. S. Branch, Mrs. I. M. Branch, Mrs. 
F. D. Lennon, Mr. E. W. Burnett, Mr. P. E. 
Williams, Miss L. B. Truzerls, Miss Emma Poole 
Creecy, Mr. J. V. Highsmith, Mrs. P. Grimes, 
Miss N. Cooper, Mrs. M. D. Stanford, Miss M. E. 
Kornegay, Mr. W. E. Smith. 

Magnolia School 
Mr. H. E. Williams, Miss Lucille Branch, Miss 


I. A. Williams, 


Etta Monk, Miss Othonia Smith, Miss Othel 
Faison, Miss Lillian D. Johnson, Miss Hattie 
Carlton. 
Calypso School 
Mrs. Frada E. McLamb, Miss Cornelia Best, 


Mr. George R. Jordan, Miss Lucy B. Davis, C. A. 
Boney, Maud Harrison, Hattie Royal, Lucy Man- 
ley, Jinkie B. Herring, Tabitha Stephens. 


Duplin County Training School 
Mrs. M. J. Chalmers, Mrs. E. V. Everette, 
Miss E. T. Middleton, Mrs. J. M. Normile, Mr. 
John T. E. Normile, Miss A. D. Singfield, Miss 
Al. Thompson, Mrs. Mary L. A. Thompson. 


Kenansville School 
Mr. J. E. Cromartie, Mr. Charles G. McKoy, 
Miss Mildred L. Smith, Mrs. Margaret S. Turner, 
Mrs. Rossie Blackmore, Miss Willie T. Newkirk, 
Mrs. Marie E. Ashford, Miss Dora L. Merriott, 
Miss Beatrice Powers, Miss Daisy Hill, Miss 
Annie M. Kenion, Miss Lillie Frederick. 


Duplin County Group 
C. A. Dixon, R. H. Smith, Miss F. Hill, Miss 
E. Henry, G. I. Sanders, W. W. Williams, Mag- 


gie Stokes, Bessie Creecy, Mrs. G. Hill, F. H. 
Murray, Daisy Brinson, Beulah Bryant, Ernes- 
tine Smith, Lue D. Hall, Florence Kelley, Mrs. 


D. L. Frazier, Mrs. Gertrude Wright, Mrs. Lucy 
G. Faison, Mrs. Carrie Batts, Mrs. Mildred J. 
Boney, Mrs. Narcissus Wells, Luetta Bryant, Ozie 
Best, Laura Brunson, Bessie L. Beaty, Taritha 
Middleton, W. F. Johnson, J. B. Dafford, Lillie 
B. Hall, Mrs. M. L. Turner, Robert A. Marriott, 
Miss Lena Mae Branch, Mrs. Minnie Branch, 
Miss Eva Mae Brooks, Miss Annie Frederick, Mr. 
Walter Giles, Miss Mollie Smith, Joseph C. Wal- 
ters, Mrs. Annie J. Wells. 


EDGECOMBE COUNTY 
Brick Tri-County High School 

Prof. T. 8. Inborden, J. W. Eaton, Mrs. J. W. 
Eaton, Miss Gladys Harmond, Mrs. Julia Gordon, 
Mrs. Esther White, Miss Katherine Green, Miss 
Dorothy Baily, Mr. I. C. Rogers, Mr. Eugene 
Brice, Mr. Robert Earle. 

Tarboro City Schools 
High School 
Mr. W. A. Patillo, Miss Lois MeNeill, Mr. 


E. C. Burnett, Mr. Wm. C. Patillo, Mrs. E. T. 
Parker. 


Hlemeniary Schools 
Miss Laura Hammonds, Mrs. E. O. Jones, Mrs. 
E. G. Burnett, Mr. W. G. Byers, Miss Reba E. 
Mayo, Miss P. J. Ward, Mrs. S. J. Patillo, Mrs. 


N. W. Bryant, Mrs. M. G. Woodley, Mrs. H. M. 
Garnes, Mrs. M. M. Bullock, Miss Ruby A. 
Graves, Miss Helen A. Walston, Mrs. Lucy M. 
Dunn, Miss F. O. Bridgers, Miss Eula M. Bryan, 


Mrs. Ella W. James, Mrs. V. M. Smith, Miss 

C. M. Anthony, Mrs. Mamie H. Fuller, Miss 
V. L. Hodges, Miss Arnie M. Johnson. 

EDGECOMBE-NASH COUNTIES 

Rocky Mount City Schools 
Washington High School 

A. R. Lord, Mrs. Mary L. Backus, Anna E. 

Brown, Mrs. Annie W. Bryant, Mrs. Ernestine 


B. Davis, Onelia Davis, Georgia Mae Dawson, 
Samuel L. Dudley, James A. Hubbard, Esmeralda 
Rich, Edythe Robinson, Mrs. Martha B. Town- 
send, Lois P. Turner, William R. Tweedy, Ethel 
O. Wyche. 

Lincoln School 


C. T. Edwards, Mrs. C. A. Battle, Ella L. 
Battle, Nannie E. Battle, Mrs. Mattie S. Bowen, 
Petty L. Brown, Alexander H. Bryant, Mrs. Net- 
tie W. Drake, Annie K. Flournoy, Ethel Lucas, 
Mrs. Mary M. McKoy, Mrs. Coralease F. Morgan, 
Vinie O. Murray, Mrs. Annie W. Neville, Mrs. 
Helen C. Redding, Essie M. Setzer, Mrs. Ruth 
E. Spencer, Fannie L. Taylor, Mrs. Georgia T. 


Walker. 
Annie W. Holland School 
B. L. Ancrum, Mrs. Lendora Y. Brown, Mabel 
B. Coote, Mrs. Lossie Lee Credle, Mrs. Lucille 
Battle Davis, Martha Evans, Julia O. Pitt, Mrs. 
Mary R. Wimberly, Mrs. Lillian Wells Reeves. 
Holly Street School 
Mrs. Lucy Pridgen, Mrs. Susie A. Hagans, Min- 
nie Lawrence, Lizzie Pittman, Mrs. Theresa Pitt- 
man, Ila K. Wood. 
South Rocky Mount School 
Mrs. Annie Williams, Mary C. Porter, Lillian 
I. Smith, Mrs. Lillian P. Thigpen. 
Mount Herman School 
Lena R. Daves, Mrs. Sarah W. Sorrell. 
Edgecombe County Unit 


Mr. P. B. Bullock, Mrs. Mary Venerable, Miss 
Beatrice Arrington, Mrs. Ethel Baker, Mrs. Ber- 


Mrs. 


tha B. Williams, Mrs. Sarah B. Pittman, Mr. 
Moses Williams, Miss Martha Baker, Mrs. Ruth 
W. Price, Mrs. Addie C. Grant, Mrs. Marie B. 


Heggirs, Mrs. Evelyn Swann, Mrs. Bertha Wor- 
sely, Miss Alice L. Hines, Mrs. Janet C. Hunter, 
Mrs. Catherine W. Smith, Mr. Rora B. Smith, 
Miss Annie M. Cruse, Miss Mabel Braswell, Mr. 
R. O. Kornegay, Miss Eleanor Murray, Mrs. 
Causey Shelly, Miss Mae Ethel Singleton, Mrs. 
Mary Newby Stevenson, Mrs. Annie M. Harren, 
Mr. S. V. Brown, Miss Naomi C. Parker, Mrs. 
Pallie R. Covington, Mrs. Marguerite Wimberly, 
Mrs. Annie M. Battle, Miss Annie B. Carey, Miss 
Janie Elliott, Miss Katiebeth Mills, Mrs. Laura 
N. Coley, Miss Annie O. Walston, Mrs. Olive S. 
Eason, Mrs. Hazel S. Parker, Mrs. Laura B. 
Holley, Miss Naomi Newby, Miss Blanche Holley, 
Mrs. Beatrice Summerville, Miss Elma Lawrence, 
Mrs. Viola Walker Fitzgerald, Mrs. Maggie B. 
Chase, Miss Eula Chambers, Mrs. Pauline M. 
Pridgen, Mr. A. B. Whitlock, Mrs. Lula J. Sail- 
man, Miss Lucille Allen, Miss Maude O. Hart, 
Miss Janye Overton, Miss Effie Ree Batts, Mrs. 
Lena J. Jones, Miss Dorothy Grant, Miss Mamie 
Hammonds, Mrs. Thelma Q. Gross, Mrs. Mary P. 
Mack, Miss Mary Perry, Miss Tyress M. Wilkins, 
Mrs. Marion W. Spence, Mr. Isidor F. Gross, 
Mrs. Mary P. Mack, Mrs. Lillian S. McCoy, Mrs. 
Dollie L. Patillo, Miss Chetsnia Hill, Mr. G. D. 
Hawkins, Miss Helen B. Lee, Mrs. Lois Pattaway, 
Mr. Samuel G. Gilliam, Mrs. Olivia Austin, Mr. 


Frank Davis, Jr., Mrs. Louelle Dickens, Miss 
Ximena Pitts, Mrs. Leola Cotton, Mr. Maurice 
Bullock, Miss Florence D. Thorpe, Mrs. Beulah 


M. Griffin, Mrs. Effie Saunders, Mr. R. B. Taylor, 
Miss Violet L. Perry Miss Sallie A. Elliott, Mr. 
Nolan Little, Miss Nollie Luper, Mrs. Ella L. 
Palin, Miss Susanna Matthewson, Miss Susie 
Thorpe, Miss Georgia Mullins, Mr. Kelly Bryant, 
Mrs. Lorelle Holley, Mrs. Marion Wells Beasley, 
Miss Flossie J. Parker, Mrs. Etta G. Haywood, 
Miss Emma Grant, Mrs. Emma A. Kates, Mrs. 
Ethel Sessoms, Miss Virginia Poole, Miss Annie 
M. Lyons, Mrs. Theodosia M. Johnson, Mrs. Ada 
P. Williams, Miss Lucille Rogers, Mrs. Mary P. 


Stancil, Mrs. R. P. Roberts, Miss Helen G. 
Smith, Miss Gertie Phillips, Miss Annie lL. 
Shepard, Miss Katie Bryant, Miss Georgia A. 
Bryant. 


FORSYTH COUNTY 


Woodland Avenue—Winston 
Prof. R. W. Brown, Mrs. E. E. Bingham, Miss 
E. Faye Cash, Mrs. M. C. Haith, Miss O. C. 
Howell, Mrs. N. L. Lewis, Mrs. M. K. McCurry, 
Miss M. E. Osborne, Mrs. M. L. Pitts, Mrs. M. L. 
Ross, Mrs. B. G. Robinson, Mrs. N. L. Taylor, 
Mrs. G. B. Tonskins, Miss Lucile Wesley. 


Winston-Salem Teachers College 


Prs. F. L. Atkins, C. J. Parker, W. F. Butler, 
Miss Hortense T. Temple, B. A. Bianchi, E. A. 
Ingram, Mrs. Pauline J. Williams, George L. 
Johnson, Harold Taylor, Miss Louise B. Terry, 
T. J. Brown, Ella F. Ellott, A. B. Raynolds, 


October, 1938 


R. M. Spurlock, J. H. Wortham, Miss Roberta O. 
Peddy, J. A. Atkins, J. Relfred Holmes, Jr., Miss 
Fannie E. Story, A. I. Terrell, C. I. Withrow, 
Miss Alice A. Smith, Mrs. Mamie Adams Elam, 
Mrs. Frances Ross Coble. 


Atkins High School 

Mr. J. A. Carter, Mrs. S. J. Baker, Mrs. M. D. 

Turner. 
Columbia Heights Elementary 

A. H. Anderson, Miss E. L. Carter, Mrs. H. L. 
Christian, Miss Anna M. Cooke, Miss R. E. Diggs, 
Miss E. B. Duffy, Miss L. E. Dugas, Mrs. I. B. 
Ellis, Mrs. E. D. Fitch, Mrs. G. A. Gill, Miss 
T. M. Hargrave, Mrs. W. H. Kennedy, Miss E. M. 
Neal, Mrs. E. M. Paisley, Miss W. E. Parker, 
Miss J. E. Phillips, Miss M. W. Phillips, Mrs. 
F. T. Reynolds, Miss E. M. Shelton, Mrs. E. G. 
Simpson, Miss E. C. Spencer, Miss E. L. Wentz. 


East Fourteenth Street School 

Mr. U. S. Reynolds, Miss Janie L. Adams, Mr. 
John D. Ashley, Miss Irma L. Banks, Miss Ernes- 
tine Brown, Miss Evelyn E. Carter, Miss Inez 
DeVane, Mrs. Essie O. Donohue, Miss Mamie B. 
Faithful, Miss Arneize Fitch, Miss Zetta E. 
Gabriel, Miss Lizzette Hairston, Mrs. Hazel Gar- 
rette, Mrs. Ella D. Haith, Mrs. Eleanor G. Hall, 
Miss Alma P. Hight, Miss Mamie A. Howell, 
Mrs. Mary Jeffreys, Miss Doris Jenkins, Miss 
Sallie E. Lash, Mrs. Esther R. Lassiter, Mrs. 
Agnes M. Lee, Miss Viola Lynch, Mrs. Cornelia 
McConney, Miss Viola McKnight, Miss Ida M. 
Mauney, Miss Glennie C. Miller, Miss Victoria 
Morris, Miss Piccola Morrow, Mr. Ackneil Mul- 
drow, Mrs. Rosa B. O’Kelly, Miss Rebecca Oren- 
der, Miss Eva R. Patterson, Miss Juanita E. 
Penn, Miss Bernice Phillips, Miss Hazelle Ran- 
som, Mrs. Letha B. Ridley, Miss Myra Roseman. 


Forsy’h County Group 

Mrs. Mamie R. Cummings, Mrs. Marion Black, 
Mrs. A. P. Green, Mr. Jesse Eggleston, Miss 
Florence E. Hairston, Mr. E. E. Hill, Miss Thel- 
ma Johnson McKoy, Mrs. Ethel Upthegrove, Mrs. 
Clara Douglass, Mrs. Evelyn Phillips, Miss Curtis 
Taylor, Mrs. Irene Pace, Miss Annie Beck, Mrs. 
Annie Rivera, Mrs. Estelle Eaton, Mr. Roscoe 
Anderson, Miss Dolly B. Patterson, Mrs. Lovenia 
Penn, Miss Beulah Fitch, Mrs. Virginia Turner, 
Mrs. Beulah Evans, Mrs. Mabel Green Wise, Mrs. 
Edmonia Henderson, Mr. Walter Henderson, Mrs. 
Emily Wentz, Mrs. Lovie Eaton, Mr. Joseph Yar- 
borough, Mrs. Medora White, Mrs. Willie Nesbitt, 
Mrs. Jessie Young, Mr. Samuel Hamlin, Miss 
Marion Lock, Mr. D. D. Patterson, Miss Barbara 
Alexander. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 


Franklin County Training School 


Miss Elizabeth Baptiste, Miss Madie White, 
Miss Mary L. Hill, Miss Lillie Price, Miss Mary 
Perrin, Miss Mary Littlejohn, Miss Carmen Mc- 


Knight, Mr. Thomas E. Conway, Mr. James E. 
McNair, Miss Annie Mitchiner, Mrs. Morning 
Leonard. 


Franklin County Group 


Rev. M. E. Neil, Miss Bertha Mangum, E. D. 
Hawkins, Mr. J. P. Mangum, A. O. Haywood, 
Mrs. Sarah Williams, Mrs. Morning Leonard, Mr. 
Harold Jones, Mr. F. B. Holt, Miss Ethel Symns, 
Mrs. Ellis S. Alston, Mrs. Carrie B. Young, 
Mrs. Euralee C. Smith, Mrs. Lucy Yarborough, 
Mrs. Mabel Yarborough, Mrs. Josephine Ridley, 
Mrs. Sarah J. Williams, Mrs. Novella B. Crudup, 
Miss Emily Fuller, Miss Gertie L. Alston, Miss 
Martha Foster, Miss Annie Joe Ridley, Miss Lu- 
cinda Bowden, Miss Lula Fogg, Miss Priscilla 
Murray, Rev. C. C. Clark, Mr. B. J. Hayes, Rev. 
Earlie Brodie, Mrs. Chlora E. Holt, Miss Sadie 
Thorpe, Miss Etheleene McKnight, Mr. Emanuel 
Wilson, Rev. James T. McKnight, Mrs. Addie 
Parry, Miss Wyomia Perry, Miss Edna Bierly, 
Miss Estelle McKnight, Miss Athalee White, Mrs. 
Euralee Alston, Mrs. Bertha Wilson, Rev. T. M. 
Alston, Mr. Zollie Hill, Miss Mary Livingston, 
Miss Matilda Littlejohn, Wyvette Malone. 


GASTON COUNTY 


Reid High School 

Mr. C. J. B. Reid, Mr. H. S. Blue, Mr. R. M. 
Grier, Miss Margaret W. Wilson, Mrs. M. M. 
Jeffers, Miss Virgie A. Webber, Miss Dorcthy 
Hinton Brown, Miss Doretha Forney, Miss Ar- 
sula B. Reid. 

Gastonia High School 
Miss: Ellen Allen, Miss Pauline J. Biggers, 


Miss Minnie Blue, Miss Zelma B. Caldwell, Miss 
Sara Costner, Miss Mary Dendy, Mr. E. L. Dunn, 


Miss B. M. Fleming, Miss Druella F. Galloway, 
Miss Francis Glasco, Miss Marie E. Humphrey, 
Miss Ruth Jackson, Miss E. Velma Jones, Miss 


Hazel Mallette, Mr. T. M. Martin, Miss Elnora 
Mills, Miss Blanche Pagan, Miss Helen Eugenia 
Powers, Miss Myrtle Pryor, Mr. J. R. Robinson, 
Miss Armeta Regina Shehey, Miss Alberta T. 
Stinson, Mr. C. R. Hamilton, Mr. T. C. Tillman. 


John Chavis School, Cherryville 


Mr. W. H. Green, Mr. W. E. Best, Mr. H. G. 
Sullivan, Mr. E. L. Smith, Mrs. Charlotte Byers, 
Miss Katie E. Gray, Miss Wilmer C. Levister, 
Mrs. L. S. Abernethy, Miss .D. M. Smith, 


October, 1938 


Gaston County Group 


Mrs. Isabel Mauney, Miss Virginia Payseur, 
Mrs. Melissa Mauney, Mr. C. F. Gingles, Mrs. 
Flora C. Adams, Mrs. S. E. Costner, Miss Fre- 
zula Cousar, Miss Odessa Boulware, Mr. D. A. 
Spencer Mrs. Mary Reaves, Miss Nellie Wright, 
Mrs. Lucile Morgan, Mrs. D. A. Webber, Mrs. 
Cornella Dunn, Miss J. A. Costner, Miss Fannie 
McClain, Mrs. Lulu Montgomery, Mr. A. M. Rol- 
lins, Mrs. A. M. Rollins. Miss Johnsie Crawford, 
Miss Kate Cavanaugh, Miss Ruth Adams, Mrs. 
Mabel A. Boyce, Mrs. E. E. Mitchell, Mrs. Lula 
C. Davis, Mrs. Isabel Wilkins, Miss Odette Goode, 
Mrs. M. J. Whitehead. 


GATES COUNTY 


Gates County Training School 
Miss Lena M. Archer, Mr. David Braxton, Miss 
Ophelia Briggs, Mr. Richmond P. Carr, Prof. 
T. S. Cooper, Miss Elizabeth O. Manley, Miss 
E. Bernice Polson, Mrs. Lillie M. Smith, Miss 
Celestine G. Spellman, Miss E. R. Jenkins, Miss 
Helen Moore, Mrs. Carlee Berry, Mrs. Rosa Rid- 


dick. 
GRANVILLE COUNTY 


Orange Street School, Oxford 

Miss Annie O. Lassiter, Mrs. B. H. Rogers, 
Mrs. B. B. Green, Mrs. A. K. C. Broadhurst, 
Mrs. Marie Cureton, Miss Hallie S. Barnes, Miss 
Sadie Ridley, Mrs. Ollie Johnson, Mrs. E. C. 
Anderson, Mrs. Nora D. Hicks, Mrs. Francis J. 
Haw.ey, Mrs. Ruth H. Payne, Mrs. B. A. Ran- 
som, Mr. James W. Hall. 


Mary Potter Memorial School, Oxford 
Rey. H. S. Davis, Mr. G. R. King, Miss V. O. 
Reed, Mr. Frank Stewart, Miss E. M. Johnson, 
Miss M. A. Tucker, Miss D. E. Peace, Mrs. C. C. 
Lindsay, Miss M. P. Sharpe, Miss D. T. Murphy, 
Mr. J. E. Tuck, Miss Ruth Williams, Mrs. M. B. 
Williams, Mrs. H. S. Davis, Mrs. D. H. Banks. 
Oxford Orphanage ‘ 
Mrs. L. G. Smith, Mrs. Elizabeth G. Cousins, 
Mrs. M. Taylor Geer, Mrs. Catherine McGee, Mrs. 
Laura J. Cheatham, Mrs. Cornelia T. Greene, 


Mrs. Rosa Cousins, Mr. Madison C. Lennon, Mr. 
Charles A. Alston, Mr. T. K. Borders. 


Granville County Unit 

Miss Nancy Mayes, Mrs. Irene Tyler, Miss Le- 
thia Jones, Miss James Cheatham, Mr. William 
Baptiste, Mrs. Lelia V. Short, Mr. G. C. Hawley, 
Miss Ola P. Holloway, Mrs. Willa V. Tate, Miss 
Christine Townes, Mrs. S. P. Herndon, Miss 
Mellicent Grant, Miss Maggie Moore, Miss Willie 
Hunt, Mrs. Ludie B. Green, Mrs. Eva B. Young, 


Mrs. Lenora Jenkins, Miss Pearl Daniels, Miss 
Fannie H. Howard, Miss Lorena Smith. 
GREENE COUNTY 
Greene County Unit 
Miss Viola Welch, Miss Rosa L. Suggs, Miss 
Carrie B. Joyner, Mrs. Maude Williams, Mrs. 


Annie Moye, Mrs. Mary L. Barnes, Mrs. Louise 
C. Joyner, Mrs. Cora Artis, Mrs. Lillian M. Mose- 
ley, Mrs. Emma L. Parker, Mrs. Agnes Taylor, 
Mrs. Narcissus Evans, Mrs. Nettie Turner, Mrs. 
T. M. Peoples, Miss Nishia Edwards, Miss 
Lurania McMurren, Miss Cora Alexander, Miss 
Etheline V. Edwards, Miss Mary Joyner, Miss 
Minnie Suggs, Miss Carrie J. Joyner, Miss 
Dorothy A. Williams, Miss Ella L. Suggs, Miss 
Mary E. Brown, Miss Helen Speight, Miss Martha 
Parker, Miss Lossy J. Holly, Mr. Isaac Jordan, 
Mr. George Williams, Mr. Raymond Morris, Mr. 
George W. Joyner, Miss Melva Lee Jones, Miss 
Julia Moye, Miss Nell E. Suggs. 


Greene County Training School 

Miss M. Inez Edwards, Miss Ernestine Evans, 
Miss W. D. Carroll, Miss V. J. Holland, Miss 
R. L. Suggs, Miss Anna L. McDuffie, Mrs. 
Johnnie K. Boatwright, Mrs. G. S. DeVane, Mrs. 
Hattie T. Joyner, Miss M. L. King, Mr. A. J. 
McKoy, Mr. L. A. Paige, Mr. John Walter Jones, 
Mr. L. H. Smith, Jr 


GUILFORD COUNTY 


William Penn High School, High Point 
Mrs. Ethel P. Wilson, Mrs. Ethel J. Cobb, Mrs. 
Ophelia T. Griffin, Mrs. Mabel S. Beale, Miss 
Loretta A. Foust, Miss Clara E. Humphrey, Mr. 
James E. Reid, Mr. Thomas B. Smith, Miss Lo- 
rena EK. Yokeley, Mr. S. E. Burford. 


Fairview Elementary School, High Point 

Miss Mytrolene L. Graye, Miss Annie L. Jones, 
Mrs. Marie B. Sneed, Mrs. Elizabeth R. Williams, 
Mrs. Eva A. Townes, Mrs. Lessie E. Flowe, Mrs. 
Martha P. Nightengale, Mrs. Pearl P. Burford, 
Mrs. M. M. Hart, Miss Bertha B. Lomax, Miss 
Mattie C. Robinson, Miss Nettie C. Moss, Mrs. 
Jessie B. Neal, Mrs. Janie K. Williams. 


Leonard Street School, High Point 

Mrs. Melzetta Adams, Miss Florida M. Atwater, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Baker, Mrs. Eunice V. Balswin, 
Mrs. Mary H. Blackburn, Mrs. Thenia Brince- 
field, Miss Maggie M. Brooks, Miss Willie Marie 
Carter, Mrs. Julia Irvin Hall, Miss Willie Mae 
Hagler, Mrs. Callie V. Holmes, Mrs. Dahla D. 
Ingram, Mrs. Lillian S. Merritt, Mrs. Willa H. 


Michael, Mrs. Ophelia R. Morgan, Mrs. Margaret 
J. Simmons, Mr. Gordon Lee Starks, Mrs. Cor- 
nelia B. Reid, Mrs. Blanche W. Whitted, Mrs. 
Terra Whitted, Mr. Shepard S. Whitted. 


A. and T. College 

President F. D. Bluford, Mr. J. C. McLaughlin, 
Mr. S. B. Simmons, Dean W. T. Gibbs, Mr. H. F. 
Arnette, Mr. M. B. Towns, Dr. W. N. Rice, Mr. 
J. A. Breaux, Mr. F. A. Williams, Dr. W. L. 
Kennedy, Mr. W. T. Johnson, Mr. F. J. Johnson, 
Mr. C. R. A. Cunningham, Mr. B. B. Banks, 
Dean J. M. Marteena, Mr. R. S. Poole, Mr. W. L. 
Mitchell, Mr. R. M. Harris, Mr. F. A. Mayfield, 
Prof. Esther Hicks, Mr. Geo. A. Roddy, Mr. H. 
Clinton Taylor, Mr. L. A. Wise, Mr. A. Gordon, 
Mr. W. T. Daniels, Dr. C. L. Cooper, Mr. A. C, 
Bowling. 

Bennett College for Women 


Pres. David D. Jones, Mrs. Susie W. Jones, 
Miss Lydia Jetton, Mr. W. T. Trent, Jr., Dr. 
F. P. Kittrell, Mr. James Morton, Mr. Brooks 
Dickens. 

Greensboro Schools 

Dudley High School 


Mr. E. L. Raiford, Miss M. A. Colson, Miss 
H. B. Whittaker, Mr. I. E. Johnson, Mr. W. W. 
Johnson, Miss N. L. Davis, Miss G. T. James, 
Mrs. G. A. Rogers, Mrs. KE. B. Falkner, Mrs. 
A. E. Farrison, Mrs. E. L. Penn, Mrs. I. G. 
Minor, Mrs. C. K. Spicer, Mrs. E. D. Holloman, 
Miss F. K. Gordon, Mr. L. C. Nixon, Mr. V. H. 
Chavis, Mr. . F. Taylor, Mrs. A. P. White, 
Miss B. M. Taylor, Mr. N. E. McLean, Mr. D. L. 
Boger, Mrs. D. W. Hall, Miss N. Artis, Mrs. 
L. L. Humphrey, Mr. W. A. Goldsborough, Mr. 
J. A. Tarpley. 

J. C. Price School 

Mrs. H. H. Carter, Miss C. B. Minor, Mrs. 
M. H. Allen, Mrs. L. D. Holt, Mrs. M. Y. Hair- 
ston, Mrs. A. B. Moore, Mrs. A. A. Melton, Mrs. 
Lops Dyson) tMre.9 MT. tHortony «Mrs, “CH. 
Humphrey, Mrs. A. J. Alexander, Mrs. G. M. 
Hammonds, Miss C. L. McCullough, Mrs. O. S. 
Grandy, Miss N. B. Bolden, Mr. C. C. Miller, 
Miss L. H. Dillard, Mr. A. H. Peeler. 


Jacksonville School 
Mrs. P. W. Tillman, Mrs. M. V. Pope, Miss 
L. J. Nelson, Mrs. H. Booker, Mrs. G. G. 
Brown, Mrs. F. L. Pookrum, Miss L. L. Rober- 
son, Mrs. G. D. Woods. 


Washington Primary 

Mrs. D. E. Enoch, Mrs. C. E. Forney, Mrs. 
L. J. Gregg, Miss I. S. Jones, Mrs. D. L. McNair, 
Miss M. F. McConnell, Mrs. B. C. McLean, Mrs. 
S. G. Newby, Mrs. V. A. Peeler, Miss I. E. 
Simpson, Mrs. G. T. Simpkins, Miss A. F. West, 
Mrs. O. P. Womack, Mrs. M. L. Scarlette. 

Charles H. Moore School 

Miss C. E. Hill, Mrs. S. E. Ruff, Mrs. S. E. 

Byarm, Miss W. E. Greene. 
Washington Grammar School 

Mrs. L. E. Avery, Mrs. E. M. Barnes, Mrs. 
N. G. Bowling, Mrs. B. C. Barksdale, Mr. F. J. 
Brown, Mrs. A. C. Chavis, Mrs. A. L. Denny, 
Mrs. N. C. Jones, Mrs. L. E. Morrow, Miss L. C. 
Miller, Mr. J. A. McKee, Mrs. L. C. Tarpley, 
Miss K. H. White, Miss R. C. Vaughn, Mr. W. L. 


Jones. 
Terra Cotta School 


Miss P. M. Scarlette, Mr. T. W. Cowan, Mrs. 
M. H. Hill. 
Jonesboro School 


Mrs. M. H. Jones, Mrs. E. L. Holmes, Mrs. 
Pp. A. Donnell, Mrs. E. M. Elliott, Mr. J. S. 
Leary. 


Immanuel Lutheran High School 
Immanuel Lutheran College 
Dr. H. Nau, Mr. L. Buckheimer, Mr. E. Runge, 


Mr. A. Pemmekamp, Mr. H. Meibohm, Mr. Wm. 
H. Kampschmidt. 


Palmer Memorial Institute 

Dr. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, Miss Helen 
Merriweather, Mr. Charles E. Grant, Miss S. A. 
Harper, Miss Cecie Jenkins, Mr. N. F. Ryder, 
Dean Amy P. Bailey, Mr. Daniel B. Scott, Mr. 
Walter H. English, Rev. John H. Brice, Mr. Ken- 
neth R. Williams. 

Guilford County Unit 

Mrs. Beatrice H. Coles, Mrs. Mary Manley, Mrs. 
Priscilla Shuford, Miss Rachel Paylor, Mr. F. B. 
Morris, Mrs. B. J. Morris, Miss E. M. Garrett, 
Mrs. Connie Mebane, Miss Carrie Mebane, Mrs. 
R. M. Bullock, Mrs. D. M. Laughlin, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Headen, Mrs. Ellen Reeves, Miss Annie 
Robinson, Mr. C. M. Winchester, Miss Mary 
Bond, Miss W. A. Mclver, Mrs. W. Webb, 
Mrs. Oves Bigelow, Mrs. M. R. Cooper, Mrs. Bes- 
sie Reddick, Mr. C. O. Howell, Miss Myrtle 
Foust, Mrs. Josephine Holt, Miss Floy Taylor, 
Mrs. Theron Bigelow, Mrs. Margaret Beavers, 
Mrs. R. V. Hopkins, Mrs. B. J. Avery, Mrs. 
Irene Strickland, Mrs. E. P. Bradford, Mrs. 
Clara B. Reeves, Mrs. Eunice Cotton, Mrs. Bea- 
trice Jones, Mrs. Anne Reynolds, Miss Viola M. 
Boone, Mrs. Willie A. Clapp, Mrs. Ada Tonkins, 
Mrs. Helen Chapman, Mrs. Gonzallia Tillman, 
Mrs. Annie Foster, Miss M. C. Wallace, Miss 
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Sallie I. Jones, Mrs. N. G. Bynum, Mrs. Della 
Lee, Mrs. M. A. Moffit, Miss Charlotte Smith, 
Mrs. M. B. Setzer, Mrs. F. R. Alston, Miss L. M. 
Shaw, Miss V. M. Toy, Miss J. T. Wells, Mr. 
W. I. Morris, Mr. James A. Streator, Mr. James 
E. Whitley, Mrs. Lina Smith, Miss A. E. Sellars, 
Miss G. A. Frazier, Mrs. L. B. Whiting, Mr. 
V. C. Stroud, Mr. W. E. Sapp, Mrs. Carrie Ellis, 
Miss Fannie McCallum, Mrs. C. M. Brooks. 


HALIFAX COUNTY 
John A. Chaloner School, Roanoke Rapids 


Mrs. Clementine Simmons, Miss Clara Yorke, 
Miss Osia Lee Yarborough, Prof. D. P. Lewis. 


Hnfield Graded School 


Mr. M. Davis, Mrs. B. E. Bullock, Miss M. J. 
Phillips, Miss J. V. Burke, Mr. W. A. Bryant, 
Miss D. L. Shepard, Mrs. Vernon Thornton, Mrs. 
C. E. Whitaker, Miss M. C. Murphy, Mrs. F. W. 
Hunter. 


Halifax County Unit 


Mrs. Viola Pittman, Miss Almyra Pittman, Mr. 
Calvin Paschal, Mr. C. J. Jones, Mr. A. L. 
Finch, Mr. A. R. Dees, Mrs. Virgil Meekins, Mr. 
Dandee Clarke, Mr. Charles Robson, Mrs. V. M. 
Ancrum, Mrs. L. E. Shields, Mrs. Iowa B. John- 
son, Miss Louzianne Cobb, Mrs. M. M. Weston, 
Mrs. Roxie Brewer, Mr. B. D. Hardy, Miss Ethel 
B. Smith, Mrs. O. K. Finch, Mrs. Ida Warwick, 
Mrs. Hattie Mayo, Mrs. Gallie G. Smith, Mrs. 
Lula Lynch Robinson, Mr. James W. Johnson, 
Miss Bettye Bailey, Miss Irene Barnard, Mrs. 
Irene S. Jones, Mrs. Westie Willis, Miss Sallie 
Hardy, Mrs. Hattie Solomon, Mr. Luther Gilliard, 
Mr. G. G. Avent, Jr., Mrs. Susie A. Jones, Miss 
Susie E. Ford, Mr. W. A. Holmes, Mrs. Ruth 
Ward Jones, Miss Jessie E. Stewart, Mrs. Bessie 
Wilson Jones, Miss Frankie Myrick, Mrs. Mabel 
G. Williams, Mrs. Blanche Smith, Mrs. Lillie B. 
Hill, Mrs. Leroy Wilson, Mr. Julian Lyons, Miss 
Bessye T. Shields, Mr. F. P. Shields, Mrs. M. R. 
Collins, Miss Lugenia Exum. 


HARNETT COUNTY 


Shawtown High School 


Miss Iola G. Black, Mrs. Rolister McKoy, Mrs. 
Viola McNeill, Mr. P. H. Williams, Jr., Miss 
Carrie E. Bailey, Mrs. E. G. Rhue. 


Harnett County Unit 


Miss Elsie Allen, Miss Ida D. Matthews, Mr. 
Victor Blackburn, Miss Nelia Clark, Rev. J. E. 
Marks, Miss Naomi McLean, Mrs. A. B. McLean, 
Miss Mary Williams, Mrs. Lake Erie Ferguson, 
Mr. Henry M. Stuart, Miss Mary Copling, Miss 
Mary Beatty, Mr. Leslie Parker, Mr. L. B. Hamp- 
ton, Miss Ida Mae Wright, Mrs. Wilma Swann 
Prince, Mr. H. M. Devan, Mr. ©. L. Walker, 
Miss Virgil Hicks, Miss Lacola McLean, Miss 
Addie Swann, Miss Winnifred Allen, Mrs. Mary 
M. Watson, Miss Cassie E. Spence, Mrs. Minnie 
Lewis Cameron, Mrs. Carrie B. McKoy, Mrs. 
B. G. Rhue, Mrs. Mary Cromartie, Mrs. Mary 
J. Forte, Mrs. Sadie Hinton, Mrs. Rosa McDowell, 
Mrs. Rose Birdsol, Miss Helen Birdsol. 


HENDERSON COUNTY 
Hendersonville City School 


Prof. W. M. Robinson, Mrs. Eula B. Owens, 
Mrs. Fordham F. Patton, Miss Helen G. Prince, 
Mrs. Joyce Mills, Mrs. Addie M. Miller. 


HERTFORD COUNTY 
Ahoskie High School 


Mr. H. D. Cooper, Mrs. M. S. Colson, Mrs. 
Maria Newsome, Mrs. S. N. Cooper, Mrs. L. B. 
Patterson, Mrs. D. A. Newsome, Mrs. D. M. 
Peele, Mrs. M. N. Bond, Mrs. O. N. Yeates, Mrs. 
J. E. White, Mrs. C. C. Holloman, Mrs. V. M. 
Hart, Mrs. C. A. Mitchell, Miss G. E. Hall, 


J. W. Futrell. 
Hertford County Unit 


Mrs. K. M. Hart, Mrs. Lillian N. Everett, Miss 
Emma D. Lassiter, Miss Josephine Valentine, 
Mrs. Fannie R. Sawyer, Mrs. Ola Scott, Miss 
Irene Royster, Mr. John Wells, Miss Theodore 
Hall, Mrs. Isabel Riddick, Miss Mollie O. Wat- 
son, Mrs. Agnes Weaver, Mrs. Lovenia Harrell, 
Miss Hattie Beverly, Mrs. Annie Gay, Miss 
Dessie Chavis, Miss Trolie Brown, Mr. Edward 
Gatling, Miss Catherine Weaver, Miss Fannie 
Vaughn, Mrs. Ruth Watford, Hall, Mrs. Amphia 
B. Spruell, Mrs. Dallas T. Spruill, Mrs. Dora T. 
Porter, Miss Annie L. Watford, Mrs. Annie S. 
Tyler, Miss Ardelle Garrett, Mr. Earl Brown, 
Miss Fostina Worthington, Mrs. Caora W 
Ramsau, Miss Aurie Keene, Mr. Percy G. Las 
siter, Mrs. Emma H. Freeland, Miss Wray Gar- 
rett, Miss Dounia M. Hill, Miss Athalia Porter, 
Miss Dice J. Hall, Mrs. Amanda L. Cherry, Miss 
Fannie P. Cofield, Mrs. Theora Stallings, Miss 
Sarah Simons, Miss Ola Butler, Mrs. Viola H. 
Chavis, Mrs. O. J. Collins, Miss Virginia Jones, 
Miss Lucy Gatling, Mrs. Gladys Lawrence, Mrs. 
Hattie F. Everette, Mrs. Bernice P. Flood, Miss 
Mary Saluda Mitchell, Miss Lizzie A. Askew, 
Mrs. Kate Sears Hill, Rev. E. D. Harrell, Miss 
Levister Scott, Miss Ruth Manley. 
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Waters Training School 


Mr. B. C. Freeland, Mrs. Addie L. Weaver, 
Mrs. Alice J. Scott, Mrs. A. S. Brown, Mrs. 
A. B. Beaver, Mrs. Flora Collins, Mrs. Addie 
Lawrence, Mrs. Agnes Mitchell, Mrs. M. H. Fu- 
trell, Mrs. Mary Boley, Mrs. Thelma Scott 
Hodges, Miss Sallie Y. Bizzell, Miss C. L. Harri- 
son, Miss Thelma Tuck, Miss Doris A. McGlohn, 
Miss Esther Brett, Mr. C. S. Yeates, Mr. W. D. 
Jameson, Mr. S. F. Lewis, Mr. Robert W. Boley. 


Murfreesboro Graded School 
Miss Gertrude Strayhorn, Miss Cora V. Lee, 
Miss Claudia Reed, Miss Orethia Garris, Miss 
Louise Flood, Miss Flossie Stephenson, Mr. G. T. 
Rousen, Mrs. Mary E. Sills. 


HOKE COUNTY 


Upchurch High School, Raeford — 

Prof. D. P. Scurlock, Mrs. D. P. Scurlock, Miss 
M. E. Fonville, Miss S. M. Truzerls, Miss G. 
Codrington, Miss A. G. Smith, Miss R. L. Jones, 
Miss S. E. Williams, Miss L. S. Watkins, Mr. 
H. E. Goore, Mr. M. R. Smith, Mrs. C. B. Nor- 
man, Mrs. C. E. McKoy, Mrs. S. P. Russell, Miss 
G. A. Foushee, Mr. E. A. Simmons. 


Hoke County Unit 
Mr. G. Coleman, Mrs. L. M. Coleman, Mr. 
W. C. Campbell, Miss V. Davis, Miss H. M. Ship- 
man, Mrs. V. S. McCormick, Mr. J. Chalmers, 
Miss K. M. Broadway, Mr. Thomas McLaughlin, 
Mr. T. V. Williams, Mrs. Ida McDuffie, Mrs. E. K. 


Williams. 
HYDE COUNTY 


Hyde County Unit 

Mr. O. A. Peay, M. E. Peay, J. R. Spencer, 
Mrs. J. A. Gray, Mrs. Senia Shepherd, Miss 
Bessie R. Parrish, Miss Hallie V. Jones, Mr. 
B. W. Barnes, Mrs. Sophia M. Perkins, Miss 
Nannie M. Erwin, Mr. A. Y. Slade, Miss Lula 
M. Weston, Miss Katie Marsh, Mrs. Hattie E. 
Gibbs, Miss Elizabeth Blount, Mr. W. F. Bowser, 
Miss Caroline Cleaves, Mrs. Helena Maye, Mr. 
Johnson Spruill, Miss L. J. Allen, Mr. James 
Hardy, Miss Marietta Wilson, Mrs. E. F. Clark, 
Miss Pinkie Green, Mrs. Annie Bonner, Miss 
Thelma Tuten, Mrs. Maggie Bryant, Mrs. Carrie 
Whitaker, Miss Evelyn Robbins, Miss Henrietta 


Montague. 
IREDELL COUNTY 


Mooresville Graded School 


Mr. N. F. Woods, Mrs. Geneva B. Miller, Miss 
Cleona Thomas. 
Morning Side High School, Statesville 
Mrs. Louise Ables, Mrs. Connie Abernathy, Mr. 
J. Royal Browning, Mrs. Laurea Croom, Miss 
Louise Ellis, Mrs. Alma Foushee, Mrs. Lillian 
Hamilton, Miss Maggie Holley, Mrs. Mozelle Hol- 
lowell, Miss Ethelyne Lewis, Miss Alma Little- 
john, Miss Francis Maxwell, Mr. Alan D. Ruther- 
ford, Miss Bertha Sherill, Mrs. Ruth Suggs, Mrs. 
Annie Tolliver, Mr. Frank A. Tolliver, Miss Clara 
C. Williams. 
Iredell County Unit 

Miss Francis Evans, Miss Mary Anne Williams, 
Mr. J. Leslie Hollowell, Miss Ester Hill, Mrs. 
Mildred R. Hollowell, Miss Margaret E. Harris, 
Miss Gladys King, Miss Leslie Truesdale, Mr. 


Troy A. Johnson, Mr. H. H. Blackburn, Mrs. 
Bessie R. Riggs, Mrs. Lois C. Twitty, Miss 
Lumicia Sherrill, Miss Fleecy M. Griffin, Miss 


Estelle Younge, Mr. Macon C. Miller, Mrs. Daisy 
B. Burke, Mrs. Mildred Holt, Mrs. Mary N. Mor- 
rison, Mrs. Sadie P. Murdock, Mrs. Euva L. Man- 
gum, Mrs. Thelma A. Chambers, Mr. William 
Littlejohn, Miss Beulah Spann, Mrs. Mildred Lit- 
tlejohn, Miss Vivian L. Allison, Mr. M. M. 
Harrington, Mrs. Emma M. Lackey, Mrs. Jettie 
Davidson, Mr. James R. Walker, Miss Marie S. 
Goodman, Miss Willie M. Haley, Mr. John A. 
Ramseur, Mrs. Hattie Y. Brooks, Mr. Quincy 
Davidson, Miss Allie Cable, Rev. Harry T. Henry; 
Miss Miriam Smith, Miss Mildred Feimster, Miss 
Eulalia Hall, Mrs. Flax Harrington, Miss Joe 
Evelyn Hanum, Mrs. M. A. C. Holliday. 


JOHNSTON COUNTY 


Four Oaks School 

Mrs. Minnie A. Martin, Mrs. Selina M. Smith, 
Miss Leona V. V. Murray, Miss Eliza Yates Jen- 
kins, Mrs. Lillian N. Futrell, Mrs. Blondina N. 
Brooks, Miss Ruby Mae Jones, Mrs. Lillian F. 
Williams, Mrs. Mildred W. Willson, Mr. M. L. 
Wilson. 

Johnston County Training School 


Miss Elsie Bryant, Miss Amelia J. Parks, Miss 
Naomi L. Smith, Miss Lettie A. Mitchell, Miss 
Olive Wilson, Miss Lillian A. Bailey, Miss Ben- 
nie A. Grice, Miss Ruth J. Frink, Miss Hattie 

30 Miss Lottya L. Graye, Miss Bessie L. 
y, Miss Mattie Hammonds, Mr. George D. 
Vinson, Miss Lucile Haywood, Mr. H. K. Wil- 
son, Miss C. D. Brown, Mrs. G. L. Johnson, Mrs. 
Julia C. Joseph, Miss Ruth Jordan, Mr. J. G. 
Hayes, Mr. J. S. Winstead, Mr. W. R. Collins. 


Kenly Graded School 
Mr. Paul E. Watson, Miss Eula White, 
Addie G. Johnson, Mrs. Pauline S. Watkins. 





Mrs. 


Richard Harrison School, Selma 


Miss T. R. Armstead, Miss I. E. Atkinson, 
Miss E. Y. Greene, Miss E. V. Hamilton, Miss 
I. A. Johnson, Miss P. P. Jones, Miss N. B. 
Moore, Miss Ruby Peacock, Miss M. L. Rand, 
Miss E. J. Sasser, Miss E. M. White, Mrs. R. L. 
Dean, Mrs. F. J. Holt, Mrs. A. A. McLean, 
Mrs. S. A. Richardson, Mrs. L. T. Stanley, Mr. 
Edward C. Bostic, Mr. Wallard J. McLean. 


Short Journey School 


Mrs. E. J. Cooper, Mrs. M. C. Hall, Miss 
Dollie E. McNeil, Miss Nonie S. Merritt, Mrs. 
A. B. Ransome, Mrs. Ruby Robinson, Mrs. T. C. 
Taylor, Mrs. Elizabeth Vinson, Miss Ione Vin- 
son. 

Princeton Graded School 


Mr. G. W. Bryant, Maggie J. Bryant, Mary E. 
Vinson, Lois E. Davis, Lottie M. Holt, Ernestine 
Wilson, Maude E. Stephenson. 


JACKSON COUNTY 


Miss M. B. Davis, Miss Mattie S. Hooker, Miss 
Marion E. Howell, Rev. J. H. Davis. 


JONES COUNTY 


Cc. C. Franks, A. E. Respass, M. B. Hines, 
D. D. Williams, V. C. Beckham, M. E. Wilder, 
D. E. Carter, G. L. Trotter. 


Jones County Training School 


Mr. J. W. Willie, Mrs. M. E. Joyner, Miss 
R. E. Gregory, Mrs. N. M. Thurston, Miss E. S. 
Smallwood, Miss O. M. Armstrong, Mrs. L. F. 
McDaniel, Mrs. M. M. Brown. 


LHEH COUNTY 


Lee County Teachers Association 


Mr. W. B. Wicker, Mr. J. R. Henry, Mr. E. H. 
Gaston, Miss C. E. Dawson, Miss Margie L. 
Starks, Miss Priscilla P. Jordan, Miss Josie M. 
Wells, Mrs. Hattie B. Bell, Miss Robbie L. Ham- 
mond, Miss Emma K. Bland, Mrs. Patsy Robin- 
son Alston, Miss A. O. Whitfield, Miss Loleria T. 
Martin, Miss Eleanor L. Pitts, Miss Irene D. 
Blackwell, Mr. R. G. Perry, Mrs. A. P. Perry, 
Mrs. Maria D. Emerson, Miss Jessie M. Williams, 
Mr. Fredrick J. Quick, Mrs. Callie Tuck, Mrs. 
Christine Clarke, Mrs. Margaret Cox, Mrs. Eva 
M. Bland, Miss Estelle Murchison, Mrs. Ava Tay- 
lor, Mrs. Etta Crutchfield, Miss Marea Bates, 
Mr. W. H. Monroe, Miss Helen Waddell, Mrs. 
Martha Godston Fouchee, Mrs. M. V. Wicker, 
Mrs. S. J. McMillan, Mrs. Cleopatra M. Blue, 
Miss Martha M. Wallace, Miss C. Christine 
Crumpton, Miss R. F. Jamerson, Miss M. E. 
McKoy, Miss Julia Taylor, Mrs. Clara Jamerson, 
Miss Theresa M. Payne. 


LENOIR COUNTY 


LaGrange High School 


Miss Sarah Loftin, Miss Alberta Steele, Mrs. 
Arlena Parks, Mrs. Almeta Pridgen, Mrs. C. R. 
B. Hardy, Mrs. Clarice P. White, Prof. A. E. 
Murrell, Mrs. A. M. Frink, Mr. E. B. Frink, 
Miss Lena Hill, Miss Jennie Dawson, Mrs. Ruth 
B. Bryant, Miss Mattie G. Alrdidge. 


Adkins High School, Kinston 


Mr. KE. J. Baker, Mr. Usher Best, Mr. George 
Busby, Mr. S. Carraway, Miss Annie Q. Dafford, 
Mr. C. §. Devane, Miss Esther Green, Mrs. 
J. A. Harper, Miss Rosa B. Lassiter, Mr. Wil- 
liam McElrath, Mr. T. A. Parker, Mr. W. W. 
Parker, Miss Ruth Pope, Mrs. O. R. Roper, 
Mrs. H. T. Tucker. 


Tower Hill School, Kinston 
Mrs. C. A. Albritton, Mrs. V. D. Battles, Mrs. 
S. K. Coward, Mrs. Elaine Fletcher, Miss Melissa 
L. Newkirk, Mrs. J. H. Sampson, Mrs. B. E. 
Strong, Mrs. M. E. Williams, Miss Esther Wyatt, 
Miss Elizabeth Wynn, Miss Marion Womack. 


Lincoln City School 
Miss Dora Green, Mrs. William McElrath, Mrs. 
L. P. Mitchell, Miss B: Lee Williams, Mrs. N. C. 
Williams. 
Kinston Unit 
Mrs. Mamie Smith, Miss Kathryn Allen, Mrs. 
C. H. Byrum, Mrs. Margaret Fisher, Mr. A. E. 


Houston. 
LINCOLN COUNTY 


County Unit 

Miss Annie E. Wade, Supervisor, Mrs. Nora 
Hedrick, Mr. A. G. Holland, Mr. W. L. Mason, 
Mr. George Moore, Miss Lucile Barron, Miss 
Carrie Carson, Mr. V. M. Sumner, Miss Pauline 
Lander, Mrs. Lucy Holland, Mr. Robert Moore, 
Miss Anna B. Hart, Miss Rose Gaston, Mr. S. E. 
Biggers, Wiss Lottie Adams, Mrs. Susie Mason, 
Mr. U. L. Whitener, Miss Rosa E. Massey, Mrs. 
Mary A. Donnell, Miss Rosebud Link, Mrs. Annie 
Loritts, Mrs. Derr McCullough, Miss Geneva Tur- 
ner. 


Macon County 
Mr. Homer R. Kemp, Miss Emma Euland, Miss 


Adelaide E. Respass, Miss Thelma G. Saunders, 
Miss Verna L. Humphery. 
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McDOWELL COUNTY 


Rev. F. M. Beaver, Miss Effie I. Heritage, Miss 
Mary C. Shaw, Mrs. Bernice Crisp, Miss Bessie 
L. Montgomery, Miss Fannie R. Rhufin. 


MARTIN COUNTY 
Martin County Local Unit 

Mr. N. W. Slade, Mrs. N. W. Slade, Mrs. Ruth 
A. Downing, Mrs. Beatrice Evans, Mrs. Edna B. 
Andrews, Mr. James Faulk, Mrs. Reuben Barnes, 
Mrs. Louise James, Miss Willie R. Blue, Mr. 
E. J. Hayes, Mr. Walker, Mr. Bernard Cole, Mr. 
James Holley, Miss Alma Duer, Miss Nora 
Cherry, Miss Eulah McLeod, Miss Blonnie Ellison, 
Miss L. S. Chambers, Miss Eurie Andrews, Mrs. 
A. L. Hayes, Mrs. Mary S. Gray, Mrs. Ethel 
Simmons, Mrs. R. N. Jackson, Mrs. Doretha 
Chance, Mrs. Basher Andrews, Miss Mary E. 
Andrews, Mrs. N. A. Highsmith, Mr. J. W. 
Grimes, Mrs. Magdeline Grimes, Mrs. Annie Mae 
Boston, Mrs. Arbutus Freeman, Mrs. Mamie S. 
Knox, Mr. John S. James, Miss Rheta High- 
smith, Mrs. Clara R. Owens, Prof. BE. D. Ar- 
mistead, Mrs. Geneva Smith, Mrs. Rosalia An- 
drews, Miss Daisy Chance, Mrs. Caroline Shirley, 
Mr. M. L. Armistead, Miss Doretha Dafford, Miss 
Katie Bunn, Miss Pearl Burnett, Miss J. M. 
Dowdy, Miss Louella Slade, Miss Ethel Walker. 


Parmele Training School 
Prof. W. C. Chance, Mr. W. R. Hooper, Mr. 
Milton Armistead, Miss Fredrica Young, Mr. 
A. B. Wynn, Miss M. C. Taylor, Mrs. Julia J. 
Chance, Miss Pearl V. Modlyn, Miss Virginia I. 
Johnson, Mrs. Carrie L. Bratcher. 


MECKLENBURG COUNTY 


Charlotte City Schools 
Biddleville School - 

Miss Lenora E. Byers, Miss Alyce F. Brown, 
Mrs. Doretha H. Dusenbury, Miss Willie Mae 
Foster, Mrs. Juanita S. Gray, Miss Corrie E. 
Hart, Miss Evelynne D. Hill, Miss Doretha May- 
field, Mrs. Aarabella M. Peace, Miss Savella Mc- 
Combs, Mrs. Edna S. Robinson, Miss Ionia L. 
Shute, Mrs. Lulu G. Warren, Mrs. Francis H. 
Witherspoon, Mrs. Sterleta P. Sasser. 


Isabella Wyche School 

Miss B. D. Moore, Mrs. C. F. Booton, Miss 
Gertrude Cabiness, Miss Mary Lee Cousar, Mrs. 
G. L. Greene, Mrs. L. M. Hamilton, Mrs. T. H. 
Hunt, Miss L. N. Kirkland, Mrs. G. F. Moreland, 
Mrs. I. M. Newkirk, Mrs. E. G. McKeithen, Miss 
L. M. Perry, Mrs. F. M. Nash, Miss R. V. Smith, 
Mrs. K. L. Wyche, Miss V. F. Grier, Mrs. G. W. 
Wylie. : 

Fairview Junior High School 

Mrs. M. G. Davis, Mrs. D. L. Ferguson, Miss 
J. M. Croom, Miss F. P. Eaton, Mrs. G. E. 
Yancey, Miss M. J. Jackson, Miss M. L. Andrews, 
Miss F. H. Partee, Mrs. H. P. Moreland, Mrs. 
L. E. Donnell, Mrs. D. F. Steele, Miss E. E. 
Morris, Miss R. L. Douglass, Miss C. M. Cathey, 
Mrs. Q. C. James, Mrs. B. C. Seales, Miss M. M. 
Reid, Mrs. O. J. Tate, Miss P. H. Funderburk, 
Mr. S. A. Moore, Mr. E. H. Bolan, Miss C. J. 
Jackson, Mrs. H. D. Williams, Mrs. M. M. Con- 
nor, 

Alexander Street 

Mrs. J. Wallace Hemphill, Mrs. H. B. Givens, 
Miss B. W. Tyson, Mrs. S. L. Wyche, Mrs. L. G. 
Harris, Mrs. M. L. Brewington, Miss R. V. 
Ezell, Mrs. D. P. Currie, Mrs. B. W. Mullins, 
Mrs. L. G. Harris, Miss W. M. Price, Miss A. E. 
Stevenson, Miss V. M. Gullick, Miss I. Kyle, Miss 
S. E. Scott, Mrs. H. Q. Maberry. 


Myers Street School 

Mrs. G. R. Alston, Miss Estelle Arthur, Mrs. 
A. Boyden, Miss H. E. Brodie, Mrs. Lelia M. 
Davis, Miss K. W. Evans, Mrs. Marie Flowe, 
Miss W. M. Gist, Mrs. F. B. Graham, Miss 
Lenora Grier, Miss R. E. Mayfield, Miss A. M. 
McKee, Miss F. Maurice Miller, Miss M. E. 
North, Mrs. B. C. Patterson, Mrs. Willie Perry, 
Miss B. F. Phifer, Mrs. P. HE. Phillips, Miss 
L. Ray, Miss H. T. Russell, Miss F. H. Sampson, 
Mrs. Ella Vorice, Mrs. A. W. Warner, Mrs. 
D. E. Williamson, Miss M. A. Wyche, Miss Dollie 
Young, Miss L. L. Rudisill, Miss Elsie Robinson, 
Mrs. I. E. Byers. 

Second Ward High School 

Miss Minnie Banner, Mr. C. L. Blake, Miss 
M. A. Brodie, Mr. F. H. Brown, Mrs. W. R. Car- 
son, Mrs. K. M. Chresfield, Mr. O. W. Clarke, 
Mr. K. H. Diamond, Mr. A. E. Farmer, Miss 
Hattie M. Hall, Mr. H. D. Johnson, Mr. L. E. 
Levi, Mrs. L. S. MaMenos, Miss D. E. Moore. 

Morgan School 

Mrs. E. R. Anderson, Mrs. Mildred Alexander, 
Mrs. Mildred P. Brodie, Miss Grace J. Crawford, 
Miss Florenia F. Frazier, Mrs. Floretta D. Gunn, 
Mrs. Luvenia D. Jeans, Miss Zilla F. Ledbetter, 
Miss Willie Mae Rudisill, Miss Vivian B. Shute, 
Mrs. Catherine H. Stinson. 

Mecklenburg County Unit 

Mrs. Nelly B. Dykes, Rev. W. R. Mayberry, 
Miss Ruth Powell, Mr. G. E. McKeithen, Rev. 
W. H. Davidson, Mrs. Willie Mae Owens, Mrs. 
Mary Hill, Mrs. Estelle Smith, Miss Wilma 
Powell, Mrs. Francis Thomas, Mrs. Rose Leary 
Love, Mr. C. E. Graham, Mrs. Mary Neal Carraway. 
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Johnson C. Smith University 


Mr. Harold S. Adams, Mr. T. E. McKinney, 
Mr. Joseph J. Adams, Dr. R. L. Anderson, Miss 
Carrie Ramseur, Dr. C. F. Atkins, Mr. W. C. 
Donnell, Rey. A. O. Steele, Mr. E. L. Rann, Dr. 
Thomas A. Long, Mrs. H. L. McCrorey, Dr. 
H. L. McCrorey. 


MOORE COUNTY 


Pinckney High School, Carthage 
Mrs. Dayte W. Blue, Miss Nezza M. Jackson, 
Miss Emma L. Barrett, Mr. J. T. Penman, Mr. 
R. O. Taylor, Mr. McHenry Norman, Mr. S. G. 
Calvert, Miss Beatrice Franklin, Miss Annie 

Hodge, Mr. T. A. Culler, Mr. B. M. Calvert. 


West Southern Pines High School 
Miss Pauline L. Watson, Miss Wilma G. Hasty, 
Mrs. Mary K. Hill, Mrs. Louise H. Lockhart, 
Mrs. Otelia J. Saunders, Mrs. Ada C. Jones, 
Miss Cora E. Steele, Mrs. C. H. Curry, Miss 
Novella E. Pearsall, Miss Bertha M. Pitts, Mrs. 


D. Shelton Harris, Mr. J. T. Saunders, Miss 
Addell M. Beattie, Mr. E. L. Sanders, Miss 
Geneva J. Torrence, Mrs. J. S. Brown, Miss 


LaSenia M. McCrimmon, Mr. T. U. Connor, Prof. 
P. R. Brown. 
Berkley High School 

Mr. J. F. McRae, Mr. T. B. Hayes, Mr. H. G. 
Faucette, Mrs. M. L. McRae, Miss Helene E. 
Biggers, Miss Ruby V. Dusenbury, Miss Geneva 
R. Evans, Miss Bertha P. Brown, Miss Cleo 
Clark, Miss M. Theresa Byrd. 


Moore County Unit 
Mrs. Dora Dowdy, Mr. S. J. McKeithan, Mrs. 
G. M. McKeithan, Miss Verona Byrd, Miss At- 
lanta Byrd, Miss Margurite Watkins, Mrs. L. D. 
Harris, Miss Louvenia McKenzie. 


NASH COUNTY 


Nash County Training School 

Mr. W. L. Greene, Mrs. Georgia R. Greene, 
Mrs. Dorothy Anderson Gray, Miss Leah Gorham, 
Miss Rosa E. Jones, Miss Arcelia M. Spivey, Miss 
E. Juanita Alston, Mr. R. E. Fitzgerald, Mr. 
James L. Lassiter. 

Spring Hope School 

Mr. D. A. Thomas, Mrs. B. J. Thomas, Mrs. 
V. E. Virgo, Mr. Melvin A. Bullock, Otis E. 
Lily, R. L. Schooler, Miss Eleanor G. McAllister, 
Miss Sadie One McLean, Miss Fannie R. Gorham, 
Mrs. Helen B. Payne, Miss Geneva M. Tysor. 


Nash County Unit 

Mr. Randolph Armstrong, Miss Mary C. Cor- 
bett, Miss Lucille Hinton, Miss Martha Macklin, 
Mrs. Maude B. Hubbard, Miss Annie Mae John- 
son, Mrs. Sarah P. Hartley, Miss Celia Pettiford, 
Miss Christine Wells, Mrs. Annie E. Singleton, 
Mrs. C. F. Rich, Mrs. Blanche K. Bostic, Mrs. 
Cora E. Grant, Rev. W. D. Burgess, Mr. Robert 
J. Johnson, Miss Emma T. Dawson, Miss Eliza- 
beth Ivey Pittman, Rev. H. E. Williams, Miss 
Zilphia Boylan, Mrs. Carrie L. Spalding, Miss 
Nellie L. Pittman, Miss Eura Ruffin Smith, Miss 
Bettie Mae Bryant, Miss Westry K. Hill, Miss 
Rosanna Knight, Mrs. Lucille Ricks, Miss Cath- 
erine Pitt, Miss Mattie C. Gay, Mrs. Mabel Jones 
Brown, Miss Sallie M. Arrington, Miss Armedia 
E. Hilliard, Miss Aileene F. Wade, Miss Althea 


W.. Avant. 5 
ah Middlesex School 
Mrs. Margaret A. Forte, Miss Carrol R. Perry, 
Miss Dean E. Tyson, Mr. H. B. Wilson. 


NEW HANOVER COUNTY 


Williston Primary School, Wilmington 
Mrs. A. J. Bailey, Mrs. M. N. Belden, Mrs. 
Daisy B. Bryant, Miss Katherine S. Crawley, 
Mrs. Vivian Haithman, Miss Margaret A. John- 
son, Miss Mary A. Johnson, Miss Carrie H. 
Lane, Miss Ida A. McIver, Miss Annie L. Moore, 
Mr. Lee A. Shelton, Miss Sarah A. Sullivan, 
Miss Marie M. Tucker, Miss Gladys L. White- 
man, Miss Lenora A. Williams, Miss Rosalie Z. 
Williams, Mr. B. T. Washington. 


Peabody School 
Miss H. E. Cannady, Miss C. S. Carter, Miss 
D. Dodd, Miss R. L. Franks, Miss A. M. Gill, 


Mrs. A. A. Devaughn, Miss L. M. Hardy, Miss 
K. L. Hooper, Mrs. ee eLacirige | Wire. Ne. 
Green, Mrs. Z. C. Lane, Mrs. S. H. Mallette, 


Miss M. McGhee, Miss E. F. Moore, Miss A. L. 
Ormond, Mrs. S. L. Perkins, Miss I. B. Randall, 
Mrs. M. J. Rogers, Mrs. M. S. Scott, Mrs. I. M. 
Sparrow, Mrs. E. B. Telfair, Mrs. A. W. Wat- 
kins, Mr. C. H. McDonald. 


Williston Industrial School 


Mr. Charles Bryant, Miss Bettie Graves, Mrs. 
N. R. McDonald Cotton, Miss Ruby Mitchell, Miss 
Doris Telfair, Miss Frances Payne, Mrs. L. C. 
Allen, Mrs. Ardell Shaw, Miss L. J. Green, Miss 
Jaynie Burnette, Miss H. M. Story, Mrs. Lucille 
S. Williams, Mrs. A. W. Lofton, Mrs. E. T. 
Harlee, Miss B. B. Leonard, Mrs. A. C.. King, 
Miss S. B. Hooper, Miss A. E. Sadgwar, Mrs. 
A. Ruth Brown, Mr. J. W. King, Miss Rosa A. 
Seott, Mr. E. P. Robinson, Mrs. H. E. Kelly, 
Mr. James A. Johnson, Mr. Arthur Johnson, Mrs. 
C. J. Robinson, Mr. C. M. Haithman, Miss E. E. 
Green, Mr. Robert H. White, Jr., Miss F. P. 


White, Mr. Richmond Wall, Miss Sarah E. Avant, 
Prof. F. J. Rogers, Mr. F. R. Webber, Mrs. B. 
Yancey Jervay. : 


New Hanover County Unit 


Prof. W. H. Blount, Miss Elsie H. Colvin, 
Miss Katie Mae Davis, Miss Lulu Cobb, Mrs. 
Louise Lee, Miss Esther Sharpless, Mrs. Eliza 
Johnson, Mrs. Mary N. McFarland, Mrs. Annie 
E. Webber, Mrs. E. B. Wolst, Mrs. Lucille Lof- 
ton, Mrs. Lillian McKoy, Mrs. Fannie McCombs, 
Mrs. Martha Emanuel, Mrs. Isabella Barnhill, 
Mrs. Sarah Snead, Mrs. Lula Mack, Mrs. Ruth 
Ferguson, Mrs. Elsie Miller, Miss Christold Dodd. 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 


Willis Hare High School 
Prof. B. M. Darden, Ruth E. Hare Jacobs. 


Jackson Graded School 
Mr. J. M. Lawrence, Miss Catherine Lassiter, 
Miss Eunice Randolph, Mrs. Alma Earl, Mrs. 
Kate V. Brown. 


Woodland Graded School 
Miss Willie M. Jeffries, Mr. Wendel R. Jones, 
Miss L. V. Alston, Mrs. Bernice Ashe, Mrs. 
Emma B. Powell, Miss Geneva Jones, Mrs. P. M. 


Jordan. 
W. 8S. Creecy High School 
Prof. W. S. Creecy, Mr. W. S. Creecy, Jr., 
Miss Blanch G. Reid, Mrs. P. S. Griffin, Mr. 
Earl L. Easterling, Miss M. Frances Carr, Miss 
Miley F. Welch, Miss Myrtle Crockett. 


Training School, Garysburg 
Mr. J. W. Wiley, Miss Nell Burwell, Miss R. I. 
Payton, Mrs. L. L. Cheatham, Miss Gladys Kee, 
Miss D. L. Johnson. 


Seaboard High School 

Mrs. Mary J. Murphy, Miss Lillie M. Pierce, 
Miss Annie L. Foriest, Miss Hattie L. King, Mr. 
J. N. Gill. 

Northampton County Group 

Miss D. Brewer, Mr. C. R. Page, Mrs. De- 
volia Gordon, Miss Ernest Maggette, Mrs. Ruth 
G. Boone, Miss Bertha Lambertson, Rev. E. B. 
Sugg, Mrs. Ollie Sugg, Mr. A. A. Judkins, Miss 
Sophia Vicks, Miss Claude Drew, Miss Ruth Jor- 
dan, Miss Carrie B. Dean, Mr. W. F. Washing- 
ton, Mrs. Ethel Newsome, Mr. George N. Reid, 
Mrs. Hester B. Reid, Mrs. Mary Johnson, Miss 
Pauline Tann, Miss Thelma Lawrence, Miss Ruby 
Scott, Miss Claudia Stevenson, Mrs. Essie Scott, 
Miss Annie Parker, Mrs. Joana Maggette, Mrs. 
Elnora Malton, Mrs. Hester Jordan, Miss Viola 
Mack, Miss Eloise MHextall, Miss Catherine 
Jeffries, Mrs. Cherry E. Clark, Mrs. Ada Tann, 
Mrs. Eva Overton, Mrs. Amaza T. Magette, Mrs. 
Lessie Harrell, Mrs. Novella Branch, Miss Helen 
Saunders, Mrs. Corine V. Lassiter, Miss Lottie 
Foreist, Mrs. Lillian Chace, Mrs. Eliza A. Young, 
Mrs. Clyde P. Edwards, Mr. J. N. Rice, Miss 
Mary L. Maggette, Miss Virlie Coker, Mr. Jo- 
seph Taylor, Mrs. Callie F. Johnson, Mrs. Florida 
Parkins, Miss Helena Sykes, Mr. Lonnie E. Har- 
rill, Mrs. C. R. Paige, Mrs. Blanche L. Edwards, 
Miss Claudia Lee, Miss Hazel Cobb, Mrs. Mittie 
Johnson, Miss Johnsie Mae Harris. 


ONSLOW COUNTY 


Georgetown High School 

Mr. S. R. McLendon, Prof. J. W. Broadhurst, 
Mrs. F. M. Bell, Mrs. Alice B. Kerr, Mrs. 
Josephine Thompson, Miss Susie R. Hammond, 
Miss Willie V. Skinner, Mr. James R. Brown, 
Miss Viola King, Mr. A. B. Parker, Miss Mary L. 
McRae. 

Onslow County Unit 


Maggie Cornegay, Miss Belinda Jones, 
Miss Dorothy Hardison, 
Miss Mary Newby, Miss 
Lillian Parker, Rev. D. W. Holt, Prof. W. A. 
Jordan, Prof. Hill F. Murriel, Miss Mattie B. 
Williams, Miss Ethel Davis, Mr. John H. Hum- 
phrey, Mr. Albert H. James, Mr. William James, 
Mrs. Ruby P. McDowell, Mrs. Alma B. Smith, 
Miss Cotsie M. Davis, Miss Al Golden Baker, 
Miss Annie Ruth Graham, Miss Esther Murphy, 
Miss Louise Blount, Miss Helen Montford, Mrs. 
Nettie V. Hardison, Mr. W. F. Marshburn, Mrs. 
Pearl M. Parker, Miss Mae D. Foreman, Mrs. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. Georgia Fonville, 
Miss Julia Richardson, 


Ellen Cox, Mrs. Mary M. Hawkins, Miss 

Phyllis Parker, Miss Carrie Mae Holmes. 
ORANGE COUNTY 

Mrs. Clementine S. Walker, Mrs. Richard 


Trayham, Mr. Montford Lewis, Miss Clara Mor- 
row, Mrs. Louise Lacey, Mrs. Laura T. Merrott, 
Miss Novella Evans, Mrs. Francis Snipes, Mrs. 
Rosa Holloway, Mrs. Hassie V. Brooks, Mrs. 
Lara P. Vanhook, Miss Annie Miles, Miss Ethel 
Stanfield, Mrs. A. O. Whitted. 


Orange County Training School 


Miss Ellen Humphrey, Miss Pearl Smithwick, 
Miss Esther C. McLean, Miss Maggie N. Rodgers. 
Mrs. M. Norma Snipes, Miss Josephine Jones, 
Mr. E. P. Sparks, Miss Bernice D. Swain, Mr. 
James T. Snipes, Jr., Mrs. Lucile R. McDougle, 
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Miss Maudelle J. Scarlett, Miss Melba E. White, 
Mrs. Felice W. Holmes, Prof. H. M. Holmes, Mr. 
Charles A. McDougle. 


PASQUOTANK COUNTY 


Pres. J. H. Bias, Prof. C. F. Graves, Mrs. 
C. W. Brown, Mrs. J. H. Butler, Mrs. M. B. 
Williams, Dean S. D. Williams, Mr. W. C. Hun- 
nicutt, Mrs. Willie R. Martin, Miss Jessie V. 
Brown, Mr. L. G. Dabney. 


PENDER COUNTY 


Burgaw High School 
Prof. C. F. Pope, Mr. Oswald W. Harris, Mr. 
John Dixon, Miss Francis L. Murray, Miss J. 
Wilsonia Butler, Mrs. Clara A. Moore, Miss Mary 
P. Rhodes. 


Pender County Training School 
Prof. John T. Daniel, Mrs. Vennetta W. An- 
derson, Mr. Calvert B. Jeffers, Mrs. Annie C. 
Oldham, Mrs. H. V. Gattison, Mrs. Cora P. 
Ringer, Miss Ira D. King, Miss Eleanor Moore, 
Mrs. Anna C. Williams. 


County Unit 
Mrs. Lillian P. Shaw, Mrs. Maggie L. S. 
Moore, Mr. Stephen A. Fennell, Prof. W. R. 
Parker, Miss Sadye E. Ringer, Mrs. Vivian W. 
Johnson, Mrs. Ruth E. Faison, Mrs. Mary N. J. 


Powers, Mrs. Janie N. Bannerman, Miss Lena 
Walker, Mrs. Annie Williams Carr, Mrs. Pearl 
B. Larkin, Mrs. Ludia D. Washington, Miss 
Mamie Ruth Moody, Miss Rebecca J. Simpson, 
Mrs. Claudia C. McAllister, Mrs. Margaret B. 
Loftin, Mrs. Helen F. Hall, Miss Wilhelmena 


Lamb, Mrs. Clora A. Pickett. 


PERSON COUNTY 


Person County Training School 

Mrs. P. A. Williamson, Mrs. P. E. Burton, 
Mrs. F. S. Humphrey, Miss R. E. Moore, Mrs- 
E. C. Brooks, Miss E. D. Hester, Miss B. C. 
Johnson, Mrs. H. H. Fountain, Miss M. E. 
Owens, Mrs. A. B. Ford, Miss R. R. Talley, Miss 
L. A. White, Mr. S. R. Cockrum, Miss S. Jeffers, 
Mr. A. W. Jones, Mr. H. L. Price, Miss B. E. 
Saunders, Miss Saloma Jeffers, Miss M. U. John- 
son, Mr. R. J. Douglas, Jr., Mr. L. W. Brooks. 


Person County Unit 

Rev. O. W. Hawkins, Mr. Clarence Lytle, Mr. 
Harvie Wilson, Mrs. Rosalie Clay Dixon, Mrs. 
Lucy Mason, Mrs. Cora Lytle, Mrs. Lillie D. 
Harris, Mrs. O. B. King, Mrs. P. H. Pittman. 
Miss Willie Roberts, Miss Virgie Sneed, Mrs. 
Mable Haskins, Miss Ester Owens, Miss Foy 
Williams, Miss Lucy Brooks, Miss Ruth Jeffers, 
Mrs. Lottie Vellines Palmer, Miss Mozella Roys- 
ter, Mrs. Charlotte Webb. 


PERQUIMANS COUNTY 


Perquimans Training School 
Mr. K. A. Williams, E. L. Fair, B. C. Jones, 
P. E. Perry, I. E. Rogerson, P. E. Bembry, W. D. 
Williams, L. C. Perry. 


Perquimans County High School 

Mrs. J. L. Privott, Mrs. M. B. Morris, Mrs. 
A. H. Eason, Mrs. I. B. Dail, Mrs. W. C. Rid- 
dick, Mrs. J. S. Thompson, Mrs. G. B. Lowe, 
Mrs. E. S. Perry, Mrs. A. N. Kingsbury, Miss 
M. L. Felton, Mr. W. J. Thompson, Mr. W. R. 
Privott. 

County Unit 


Mr. D. Newby, Mr. A. Jordan, Mr. E. Daugh- 
try, Mrs. A. F. Skinner, Mrs. D. G. Brothers, 
Mrs. C. B. Thompson, Mrs. L. M. Lowe, Mrs. 
Cc. Z. Felton, Mrs. E. O. Blanchard, Mrs. S. H. 
Brothers, Mrs. I. H. Hollowell, Mrs. Mary Newby, 
Mrs. Annie Simons, Mrs. Evora Newby, Mrs. 
Edna Zachery, Miss Mary Sumner, Miss Elnora 
Nixon, Miss Nellie Holley, Miss Rosa Reid, Miss 
Hazel Overton, Miss Addie Hoffler. 


PITT COUNTY 


Greenville Graded and High Schools 

Mrs. Annie H. Armstrong, Mrs. C. F. Artis, 
Miss M. A. Barnes, Miss Olga L. Battle, Miss 
Doris M. Belle, Mrs. N. W. Cherry, Mrs. D. 
Riddick Daniels, Mr. W. H. Davenport, Miss 
B. C. Donnell, Miss O. P. Dover, Mr. C. M. 
Eppes, Miss Mildred S. Graves, Miss Madeline T. 


Harris, Miss Ruth E. Johnson, Miss Dolie A. 
Keyes, Mr. Geo. C. Mabry, Miss R. A. Mc- 
Comas, Miss Louise A. Morgan, Mrs. C. Myrtle 


Norcott, Mrs. Evelyn P. Norris, Mrs. Rosalyn E. 
North, Mrs. M. B. S. Parker, Miss Flora Phillips. 
Miss Sadie I. Saulter, Mrs. L. Stokes Simmons, 
Miss Lena V. Smith, Mrs. R. Lillia Taylor, Miss 
Minnie P. Turner, Miss Elizabeth E. Williams. 


Pitt County Unit 


Miss I. M. Donnell, Miss Sallie Phillips, Miss 
Martha Boyd, Miss Rebecca Ellington, Mrs. Lulu 


Coburn, Miss Vivian Dudley, Mrs. Dora Tillett, 
Mrs. Mattie Strong, Mrs. Winnie Godette, Mrs. 
Ethel Terry, Mr. W. A. Sharp, Mr. Herbert 


Skinner, Mrs. Beatrice Newell, Mrs. Lillian Per- 
kins, Mr. W. E. King, Miss J. M. Anderson, Miss 
Thelma Smith, Mr. Matthew Lewis, Mrs. Chris- 
tine Lewis, Mrs. Anna Mason, Mrs. Selena Long, 
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Mr. EB. S. Parker, Mr. A. C. Hill, Miss Lillian 
Alexander, Mr. H. R. Reaves, Mrs. Josephine 
Reeves, Mr. Charles M. Anderson, Mrs. Ella An- 
derson, Miss Stella Dixon, Mr. F. S. King, Miss 
Willie M. Goham, Mrs. Maggie Woodard, Mrs. 
Hattie Forbes, Miss Fannie Highsmith, Mr. Chas. 
Cc. M. McGlore, Mrs. Elizabeth McGlore, Mr. 
Lafayette Williams, Miss Sudie Paige, Miss Ma- 
mie Paige, Mr. W. H. Robinson, Miss Essie Tim- 
mons, Miss Essie Payton, Miss Martha Forbes, 
Mrs. Pearl Gardner, Miss Evelyn Harris, Miss 
Maybelle Clemons, Mrs. Fannie Parker, Mr. Ste- 
phen H. Bowe, Mrs. Delzora Gibbs, Mrs. L. E. 
Latham, Miss Zenobia Turnage, Miss Cathryn 
Wilson, Mr. Abner R. Bowe, Miss Nellie M. Cox, 
Mr. Clarence Bembry, Miss Esther L. Cherry, 
Mrs. Mary L. Newton, Mrs. Aquilla Jenkins, 
Mr. C. M. Suggs, Mrs. Ethel Hebron, Mr. Isaac 
Artis, Mrs. Vivian Smith, Mrs. A. B. Taft, Miss 
D. L. Braswell, Mrs. Flora Price, Miss Lula 
Garrett, Mrs. Mamie Garrett, Mrs. Mabel Wil- 
son, Miss Annie R. Ebron, Miss Cherry Bell, Miss 
Henrietta King, Mr. Alonzo Winslow, Miss Hat- 
tie Gatlin, Mrs. Sara Bradley, Mrs. Mary Knight, 
Miss Harriet Holly Miss N. M. Stokes, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Hill, Mrs. Samuel Cox, Miss Sallie Dupree, 
Prof. J. W. Ormond, Mr. E. A. Blliott, Mrs. 
Thelma Long Elliott, Mr. Randolph A. Ricks, 
Miss Annie M. Wilson, Mrs. Louise Ormond, 
Mrs. Della Bennett, Miss Alberta Purnell, Mrs. 
Madie Murphy, Mr. Golden Roland, Mr. Samuel 
Cox, Mrs. HE. S. Loyd, Mr. J. R. Lowery, Miss 
Rosa L. Harris, Mrs. Peggie Chance, Miss Melba 
McKinney, Miss Bettie Savage, Mrs. Laura Carr, 
Miss Eunice Pridgen, Miss Bessie Adams. 


POLK COUNTY 
County Unit 
Miss Georgia Ann Lyles, Miss Ophelia P. Car- 
son, Miss Myrtle S. Johnson, Miss M. B. Hoyle, 
Miss Orine Wiggins, Mrs. Helon Jackson Wells, 
Mrs. Regina Hannon Patton, Mrs. Helen H. Han- 
non, Mrs. Esther Ramseur Wilkins, Mrs. Sadie 
Brownlee McIntyre, Mrs. A. B. Tucker, Mrs. 
Lola Jackson, Mrs. Della Davenport, Mr. W. M. 


Massey, Mr. Louis W. Thompson, Mr. L. R. 
Wells. 
RANDOLPH COUNTY 
Mr. Robert Green, Mr. J. R. Thomas, Miss 
Addie Tate, Miss Donnie Wooten, Miss Odessa 


Leach, Miss Effie Hill, Miss Mary Harrison, Mr. 
VY. H. Carnes. 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
Reidsville High School 
Mr. J. A. McRae (deceased), Mr. Curl C. 
Griffin, Mr. Lorenza E. Powe, Mr. J. W. Sapp, 
Miss Portia N. Jenkins, Miss Cornelia F. Hunt, 
Mrs. Anne McAden Johnson, Mrs. Ethel M. 
Rogders, Mrs. Margaret W. Stewart, Miss Mil- 
dred G. Gunn, Miss Catherine M. Dobson, Miss 
Elouise M. Watson, Miss Daisy G. Davis, Mrs. 
Gwendolyn R. Balsley, Miss Teanna A. Moir, Miss 
Vella A. Lassiter, Mrs. Hula V. Cummings, Miss 
Bertha Carter, Miss Odessa Saunders, Miss 
Sadie M. Wilkerson, Miss Sarah B. Penn, Miss 
Susie N. Dillard, Miss Lelia Sharrs, Miss Cozzett 
I. Friende, Mrs. Thelma E. Poe, Miss Mary A. 
Thrift, Mrs. Ida F. Thomas, Mrs. Ida B. Lesueur, 
Mrs. Hattie P. Zoller, Mrs. Annie B. Miller. 


Douglass High School, Leaksville 

Miss M. L. Hoffman, Mrs. B. M. Boyd, Mrs. 
C. B. Barnhill, Mrs. O. R. Simpson, Miss L. M. 
Ward, Miss P. A. Matthews, Miss M. Roberts, 
Miss P. B. Hoover, Miss G. Shaver, Miss M. A. 
Johns, Mrs. R. N. Fisher, Mrs. D. B. Jackson, 
Mrs. C. M. Hayes, Mr. J. W. Pennington, Mr. 
W. F. Jordan, Mr. E. H. Bayless. 


RICHMOND COUNTY 
Hoffman High School 
Mrs. Estelle Frazier, Miss Katye Stancil, Miss 
Theola Bethea, Mrs. E. J. Perkins, Mr. A. W. 
Perkins. 
Hamlet City Administration Unit 
Miss C. C. Wyatt, Miss A. J. Kennedy, Mr. 
J. H. Cobb, Miss C. I. Fort, Miss S. E. Rich- 
ardson, Miss C. V. Lawson, Miss C. R. Branch, 
Miss A. L. Foreman, Mrs. Laura §. Robinson, 
Mrs. Vela D. McHachern, Mr. ©. E. Robinson, 
Mrs. F. P. Mask, Mrs. J. C. Hillian, Miss C. L. 
Harris, Mrs. N. T. Robinson, Miss N. V. Doug- 
las, Miss R. C. McNeill, Mr. Roland Clark, Mrs. 
C. J. Lawson, Mrs. R. M. McEachern, Miss G. E. 
Sneed, Mr. Fred Douglas, Mrs. Alma McRae, Mrs. 
Bernice Lassiter, Miss Tero Martin, Mrs. A. T. 
Nelson. Rockingham Oity Schools 


Prof. R. Irving Boone, Mrs. Vivian CG. Boone, 
Miss Willie Mae Hines, Mrs. Nezzie Southerland, 
Mrs. Amanda Pemberton, Mrs. Elmer Jones, Mrs. 
Blanche Wooten, Miss Clara Lilly, Mr. C. H. 
Stevenson, Mrs. Mary Spencer, Mrs. Flora Wil- 
pest Mrs. S. E. Covington, Rev. J. F. Sawyer, 

rs. 


_ Mae Evans Frierson, Mrs. Pearl Stoney 
Martin, Miss Manzella Richardson, Mr. O. M. 
Moore, Mrs. Sallie Dove, Miss Virginia Wall, 


Mrs. Elsie Steele, Mrs. Sallie Christmas. 
ROBESON COUNTY 
Fairmont Rosenwald Institute 


_Mrs. Eva Peace, Miss Ruby P. Bradshaw, Miss 
Blanche N. Bradshaw, Mrs. Emma King, Mrs. 


Mamie McKeller, Miss Bernice B. Haggins, Miss 
Carage Pittman, Mrs. Emma A. Ford, Mrs. Rose 
L. White, Mr. H.-F. Hayes, Mr. Bruce C. New- 
son, Mr. R,. D. Cunningham. 


Robeson County Training School 
Miss Ruth Nicholson, Miss Bertha Anders, Miss 
Eva C. Holloway, Miss Frances Nicholson, Miss 
Louvenia Bell, Mr. John H. Carson, Mr. W. T. 
McAllister, Mr. S. B. Peace, Mr. R. B. Dean, 
Miss Louise Bell, Mr. James H. Penn. 


Lumberton City Unit 

Prof. W. H. Knuckles, Mrs. Carletta McNeill, 
Mrs. Inez MeNeill, Mrs. Katie Anderson, Mrs. 
Georganna Toon, Miss Maggie McLean. Miss 
Corean Ingram, Miss Emmie Harrison. 

Red Springs Unit 

Mr. J. T. Peterson, Mrs. K. M. Peterson, Mrs. 
P. V. Graham, Mrs. Q. E. Thames, Mrs. M. B. 
Hairston, Mrs. E. C. McNeill, Miss G. E. Lomax, 
Miss E. E. DeVane, Miss B. M. Cox, Miss C. G. 
Brown, Mr. T. A. Medford, Mrs. Penella De- 
Vane Davis. ' 

Red Stone High School 

Miss Vivian Harris, Miss D. M. Dusenbury, 
Mrs. A. M. Bryan, Mr. McKinley McNeil, Rev. 
J. H. Hatswood, Mr. J. E. Bryan, Miss Isadora 
Spearman, Mrs. A. B. Lewis, Mrs. M. L. Morrisy, 
Mrs. E. T. Hayswood, Mrs. Ruth S. Moseley, 
Mrs. J. E. Allen. 


Oak Ridge High School 
Mrs. R. T. Debnam, Mr. E. C. Debnam, Mr. 
James Singletery, Mr. B. T. Maids, Miss Freddie 
Williams, Miss Joanna McPhaul, Miss Lessie Mc- 
Neill, Miss Inez Young. 


Horn Camp School 
Miss Rosa McCallum, Miss Katie McCallum. 


Robeson County Group 
Mr. George Green, W. H. Debnam, Louis V. 
Jones, Laurence Elliote, Catherine Curry, John 
L. James, Henry Gorton, Jr., Magie Green, 
Bertha Thompson, Miss M. A. Smith, Mr. J. F. 
Lessane, C. W. Walker. 
ROWAN COUNTY 
Livingstone College 
President W. J. Trent, Prof. W. H. Hannum, 
Prof. E. J. Pierce, Prof. J. H-. Miller; Prof. 
S. W. Garlington, Mrs. H. D. Nelson, Mrs. 
Josephine Nelson, Miss Carolease Faulkner, Miss 
Julia B. Duncan. 


Monroe Street School 

Miss Annie R. Lowery, Mrs. Marie A. Davis, 
Miss Nellie M. Clingman, Mrs. Beulah R. Gib- 
son, Miss Rose R. Johnson, Miss Naomi S. John- 
son, Miss Laura McKay, Miss Adeline Jones, Mrs. 
Myrtle S. Pemberton, Miss Callie Montgomery, 
Miss Lottie Mae Smith, Miss Vina HE. Wilson. 

Lincoln Grammar School 

Mr. C. A. Carson, Mrs. Julia Rouse, Miss Jose- 
phine Thirdgill, Miss Corene Austin, Miss Min- 
nie Fitzgerald, Miss Annie L. Pitts, Miss Ada 
Porch, Mrs. Creola B. Sumner. 

Price High School 

Mrs. I. H. Duncan, Miss Mildred Jordan, Prof. 
L. H. Hall, Mr. D. B. Delaney, Mrs. Abna A. 
Lancaster, Mr. S. W. Lancaster, Miss A. E. 
Weeks, Mrs. N. J. Lash, Miss E. Beatrice Riggs, 
Miss Ruth Miller, Mrs. Grace C. Teamer, Mr. 
O. C. Hall. 

Rowan County Group 

Mrs. Maidie R. Gibson, Mrs. Makepeace Long, 

Mrs. Adelaide Carson, Mrs. Odessa C. Carr, Rev. 


William Wyatt, Mrs. Lillian Wilson, Mrs. 
Claudia Caldwell, Miss Winema Campbell, Mrs. 
Constance Little, Isaiah McClain, Miss Myrtle 


Peake, Mrs. Willie Davis, Mrs. Beatrice Powe, 
Miss Maggie L. Knox, Rev. Thomas Powe, Mrs. 
Alma Ross, Miss Ollie Lee Carr, Mrs. Mary 
Biggers, Mrs. Mabel Payden, Mrs. Laura Moore, 


Mrs. Geneva Oglesby, Mrs. Bessie Smith, Mrs. 
Corinne Tutt, Miss Winifred Parker, Mrs. Cora 
Knox White, Robert Dalton, Miss Ada Mae 
Smith, Mrs. Theodosia Clement, Miss Hazel 


Craige, Miss Thelma Christmas, Mrs. Portia Bar- 
field, Miss Rosebud Aggrey, Mrs. Gladys Lewis, 
S. W. Whittington, Mrs. Clara Day, Mrs. Lillian 
Evans, Mrs. Sallie B. Robertson, Mrs. Edward 
Ellis, Mrs. Essie Goudelock, Robert Long, Mrs. 
Edmonia Hall, Mrs. Berthenia Gibson, Mrs. Ma- 
mie Todd, Mrs. Mary J. Ramseur, Rev. William 
Watson, Mrs. Rose D. Aggrey. 


RUTHERFORD COUNTY 
County Unit 
Miss Hester Walker, Mrs. Lossie M. Logan, 
Miss Helen Hoewell, Miss Emma Miller, Mr. 


J. Reid, Miss M. B. Brown, Miss Myrtle Free- 
man, Miss Eleanor Burton, Mr. W. D. Ledbetter, 


Miss Florence Mills, Mrs. F. E. Darity, Mr. S. 
Peyton Manning, Mrs. Wilma Manning, Miss 
Fannie Watkins, Mrs. Elsie Lomax, Miss Edna 


Freeman, Mrs. Bertha Miller Gadson, Miss Vir- 
ginia C. Henry, Mrs. L. M. Meachem, Miss 
Bertha Plummer, Mr. W. J. Bobo, Rev. F. H. 
Jones, Mr. J. O. Gibbs, Mrs. M. D. Gibbs, Miss 
Wilmar Beebe, Miss Lottie L. Daniels, Mrs. 
Henrietta T. Twitty, Miss Hannah Murphy, Mrs. 
M. S. Gardner, Rey. Thomas Gilgore. 


October, 1938 


New Hope High School, Rutherfordton 


Mrs. H. C. Walker, Mrs. A. R. Wellmon, Mrs. 
E. Flemming Avery, Miss Thomasena N. Miller, 
Mrs. Duane King James, Mrs. Mattie Tillman 
Carpenter, Mrs. M. Martin Pettiford, Miss Queen 
E. Palmer, Mrs. B. H. Thornton, Mrs. Janie 
Walker Davis, Mr. A. W. Fisher, Jr., Mr. L. C. 


Meachem. 
SAMPSON COUNTY 
Sampson County Training School 


Prof. M. D. Coley, Mr. C. B. Campbell, Mr. 
Crumby, Miss M. E. Daniel, Miss L. B. Corbin, 
Miss Ruth Mason, Mrs. Kate Royal, Mrs. B. V. 
Williams, Mrs. Estelle Sampson, Miss Mabel Fai- 
son, Miss Alice Rodgers, Miss M. A. Johnson, 
Miss Ida Stevens, Miss Mozzele Crawford, Miss 
Lulu Summerville, Miss Juanita Elliott, Miss 
Willa Jones, Miss Mary Boylan. 


Sampson County Unit 

Mrs. Maggie Allison, W. H. Ashford, Miss Ada 
G. Battle, Miss Mildred Beaman, Jas. E. Bennet, 
Mrs. W. M. Bennett, Mrs. Mary E. Perry, Miss 
Mary Lily Best, Mrs. Claytie Blackman, Miss 
Anna Lou Boykin, Miss Blonnie Boykin, Mrs. 
Estelle Boykin, Joseph V. Boykin, Miss Josephine 
Boykin, Miss Rosa E. Boykin, Miss Jeddie O. 
Bryant, Miss Sudie May Bullard, Mrs. Esttelle 
Butler Brown, Miss Lily Mae Caldwell, Miss 
Blenna Carr, Mrs. Mattie J. Cobb, Mrs. M. D. 
Coley, Mrs. Rosa W. Cooper, James E. Davis, 
Miss Mary Davis, Cato DeVane, Miss Eva De- 
Vane, Mrs. Marjie DeVane, W. K. DeVane, Miss 
Flora DeVaughn, Miss Quay Bell Eliott, Mrs. 
E. M. Faison, Mrs. Mamie Faison, Mrs. Mary A. 
Fennell, Mrs. Arletha Graham, Miss Victoria 
Harrison, Miss A. Herring, Rev. G. B. Herring, 


Mrs. Jaunita Hill, Rev. J. M. Holmes, Mrs. 
Maggie Ireland, Mrs. Katie B. Jones, Miss 
Martha Kelly, Mrs. Callie D. Kirby, J. I. Kor- 


negay, Rey. P. M. Lee, Miss Allie Mathis, Mrs. 
Hattie Mathis, Miss Wilma McKoy, W. M. Mc- 
Lean, Mrs. Josie B. Moore, M. D. Moore, Albert 
Melvin, Mrs. Laddie Melvin, Mrs. Sadie Merritt, 
Rev. W. E. Merritt, Miss Elvie Monroe, Mrs. 
Pauline Newton, Geo. F. Peterson, Miss Isabella 
Peterson, Miss Macerine Peterson, Rev. Charles 
E. Perry, Mrs. Emma Perry, Miss Selina Pierce, 
Mrs. Emma Powell, Mrs. Lila C. Powell, Mrs. 
Mabel Powell, Mrs. Rachel M. Reid, Mrs. Daisy 
B. Rich, Mrs. Estella Robinson, David L. Robin- 
son, Mrs. Pearl Royal, Mrs. Annie Sampson, 
Miss Fannie W. Sampson, Miss Minnie L. Samp- 
son, Miss Lottie Sellars, J. Milton Smith, Mrs. 
Mary Smith, Mrs. Pauline M. Solice, Miss Mamie 
Spicer, Mrs. Helen B. Stewart, Rev. J. T. Stew- 
art, Mrs. Gertrude V. Summerville, Mrs. Bettie 
B. Tatum, Mrs. Bertha Thompson, Miss Lillie 
Troublefield, Mrs. Eva Walton, Mrs. Blanche C. 
Weeks, Miss Bertha West, Mrs. Essie William- 
son, Mrs. Effie Butler Wright, Mrs. Francis 
Wright, Mrs. Hattie F. Wright, Miss Minnie 
Williamson, Mrs. Eva FE. Williams, Mrs. Ger- 
trude C. Murphy, Miss Sarah A. Smith, Prof. 
J. N. Bennett. 


SCOTLAND COUNTY 
Scotland County Unit 


Mr. L. W. Townsend, Mrs. Marcella Bethea, 
Mrs. Hallie McRae, Mrs. L. B. Wade, Rev. S. 
Ewing, Miss Wittoinia McKoy, Mr. H. M. Lane, 
Mr. J. T. Speller, Mr. Philmore Hall, Miss 
Thelma D. Pugh, Prof. I. Ellis Johnson, Miss 
Essie L. Grier, Mrs. J. H. Wallace, Mr. J. C. 
Melton, Mrs. V. T. Lane, Miss Iva C. McDuffie, 
Mrs. W. S. Sanders, Miss Mildred Leak, Mrs. 
Wille P. McHachin, Mr. Geo. A. Page, Miss 
Madeline Dent, Mr. Milton Gainey. 


STANLY COUNTY 
Kingsville High School 


Miss Margaret Reid, Miss G. Covington, Mrs. 
C. A. Whittaker, Mr. J. P. Dennis, Miss W. V. 
Lash, Mr. C. A. Whittaker, Mr. H. C. Gore. 


Badin High School 
Prof. J. D. Bean, Miss Estelle Torrey, Mrs. 
Pauline Barringer, Mrs. A. H. Taylor, Mrs. Lucy 
W. Donaldson, Mrs. B. W. Lowe, Mrs. G. A. 
Johnson, Miss Cozelle Raiford, Mrs. Rosalie M. 
Richardson, Mr. L. C. Colson. 


SURRY COUNTY 
County Unit 


Mrs. ‘EK. B. Bacote, Mr. C. T. Burney, Mr. 
Robert Caesar, Mrs. P. M. Cunningham, Mr. 
Fred Davis, Miss Laura J. Johnson, Mrs. Lola 
Morgan, Miss F. M. Oakley, Mrs. M. Osburn, 
Miss Ruth Young, Mrs. Dorothy Rutledge. 


UNION COUNTY 
Winchester Avenue High School, Monroe 


Miss L. C. Creft, Mr. W. W. Strudwick, Mrs. 
P. C. Barlowe, Mrs. E. M. Carter, Miss A. A. 
Chresfield, Mrs. C. B. Brown, Mrs. E. M. Alston, 
Miss Venest M. Perkins, Mrs. D. E. Simmons, 
Mrs. Mary A. Simpson, Mrs. M. Hasty Oglesby, 
Miss Wilma B. Johns, Miss M. L. Thomas, Mr. 
J. W. Graham, Miss H. M. Dawson, Prof. W. E, 
Knight. 


Union County Unit 


Mrs. Emma R. McManus, Miss Melvina Blount, 
Miss Odessa Blount, Mrs. Blanch J. Blount, Mrs. 
Luella Asberry, Mr. D. A. Oglesby, Miss Aurelia 
Williams, Mr. J. W. Brown, Mr. P. W. Baucom, 
Mr. J. W. Dowdle, Miss Esther Alexander, Mrs. 
Mary Crowder, Mrs. Flora G. Perry, Mrs. Bon- 
nie L. Barnes, Mrs. Mamie Carr, Mr. Howard 
W. Hill, Mrs. Emma Crawford, Mrs. Mary W. 
Chambers, Mrs. Mary J. Staton, Miss Conavies 
Perry, Miss Marguerite Williams, Mr. Lee Baker, 
Mr. H. B. Perry, Miss Clytie Brooks, Mrs. Peari 


Chambers. 
VANCE COUNTY 


Henderson Institute 


Miss M. G. Taylor, Mr. O. T. Robinson, Dr. 
J. A. Cotton, S. M. Derick, L. E. Spencer, Miss 


Bernice Cooper, F. A. Robinson, Rev. C. H. 
Williamson, Miss N. V. Mitchell, Rev. J. R. 
Dungee. 
Central School, Henderson 
Prof. Edwin D. Johnson, Mrs. S. A. Eaton, 


Miss Alma G. Davis, Mrs. Adelaide Bullock, Mrs. 
Marion L. Poole, Mrs. Gladys Ward, Miss Jessie 
Foster, Miss Vivian O. Steele, Miss S. P. Eaton, 
Miss Mildred J. Hight, Mrs. L. G. Jordan, Miss 
Estelle Nichols, Mrs. Mary Haton, Mrs. Josephine 
Yarborrough, Mrs. Mamie Williamson, Mrs. V. B. 
Harris, Mrs. M. I. Stamper, Mrs. Iola Branch 
Hawkins, Miss Lollie Mae Allen, Mrs. Mary 
L. Harris. 
Vance County Group 

Miss Cassie Allen, Mrs. J. R. 
Miss Violet N. Bell, Mrs. 
Edna E. Bryant, Miss Esther Bullock, Mrs. 
Meedith Burwell, Mrs. E. V. Clements, Miss 
Gladys Cash, Miss Queenie Davis, Miss L. A. 


Barnes, 
Elnora Brown, Mrs. 


Eaton, Mr. J. H. Faulkner, Mrs. Sallie Floyd, 
Mr. C. R. Frazier, Miss Annie M. Gill, Miss 
Alice P. Greene, Miss Elizabeth Harris, Miss 


Maggie Harris, Mrs. Mary Hodges, Miss Flossie 
Kelly, Miss Arie Lewis, Mr. P. H. Lewis, Mrs. 
i. EH. Markham, Miss M. L. Mills,-Mrs. C: D. 
Mitchell, Miss Mabel L. Parlin, Mrs. Lucy J. 
Perry, Mrs. Carrie Swett, Mrs. Katie M. Smart, 
Miss Maggie Tucker, Miss Merlyn Weeks, Mr. 
W. EH. Williams, Mrs. L. B. Yancey, Miss J. J. 
Young, Miss G. C. Thorpe. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


Eva Stewart, Azzelia Ferebee, Teresa Hill, 
J. J. Clemons, Annie Hurdle, Mildred Walker, 
Elizabeth Witherspoon, Darius Spruill, Daisy 
Clark, Elmer Wilkins, Maggie L. Boyd, Reunice 
Walker, W. W. Walker, Ernest Owens, Gladys 
Ferrebee, Lillian Hill, Emma Walker, Mildred E. 


Garrett, Sadie F. Bell, |Irvin B. Honablew, 
P. W. Little john, Cora R. Honablew, Mariah 
Baum, Lucile Baum, Minnie Freeman, Rosetta 


Honablew, Montrose Bias, J. H. Bias, Jr., Min- 
nie Flood, Margaret Heath, Eunice Leak, Ethel 
Rodgers, Sophia Spruill, Eloise Simmons, Henry 
C. Hankins, Annie Minor, Madelyn Watson, Wil- 
liam Berry, Charles V. Bell, Abbie Brandon. 


WAYNE COUNTY 


Goldsboro City Schools 


Dorothy Adams, Rose L. Atmore, Mr. C. I. 
Bland, Mrs. T. S. Bland, Catherine Bond, Josie 
M. Boney, Margaret Boothe, A. H. Brown, Prof. 
H. VY. Brown. M- V. Brown, A. E. Bunn, M. W. 
Carney, Mis M Christian, R. C. Christian, 
Geneva Councn, Julies A. Croom, V. H. George 
Collins, Mrs. Ruth © Everette, V. L. Faison, 
S. M. Faucette, W. A «voster, Lillie B. Fredrick, 
Nannie J. Fredrick, Susan B. Fredrick, Mary L. 
Gavin, S. B. Grantham, Rosa Gray, J. E. Green, 
Flora P. Griffin, Esther Guess, Charity Hatcher, 
Alice S. Hogans, Mrs. Mabel B. Holt, S. Y. Holt, 
M. K. Jackson, F. M. Johnson, T. S. Johnson, 


Wilma IL. Jones, .......:... McDougald, M. S. Oak- 
ley, Geneva Parker, Clyde W. Pickett, Arlena 
Riggsbee, Valnolia Scott, Samuel C. Smith, 
Alicia W. Stitt, James B. Tyler, B. E. Under- 


wood, Eulah B. Watts, Hattie B. Whitley, A. E. 
Whittington, L. G. Williams, Valera E. Wooten, 
Roberta H. Wright, Eugene A. Brown. 
Fremont School 

Prof. N. A. Cheek, J. H. Baker, Miss L. Keen, 
Miss Gladys Stinson, Miss Francis Owens, Miss 
Irene Simms, Miss Ruth Ferdinand, Miss Mabel 
Hill, Miss Wanza Proctor, Miss Pauline Woodard, 
Miss Elnora Kornegay, Miss Ida B. Evans, Miss 
A. G. Chippey. 

Carver High School 

Mr. C. H. McLendon, Mrs. C. H. McLendon, 
Mr. W. H. Watson, Mr. L. A. Keiser, Mr. P. D. 
Glover, Miss Rosa V. Taylor, Miss Mary D. Wil- 
kins, Mrs E. T. Jordan, Miss P. L. Durham, 
Mrs. P. W. Connor, Miss K. M. McKenzie, Mrs. 
F. E. Bryant, Mrs. A. B. Bizzell, Mrs. A. B. 
Hughes, Miss V. V. Leak, Miss Elizabeth Arm- 
wood, Miss S. O. Sykes, Miss A. L. Cobb, Mrs. 
Cc. D. Brock. A 

Wayne County Unit 

Miss Sarah B. Nixon, Mr. W. M. Reinhardt, 
Miss Nina L. Holt, Miss Lillian Fennell, Miss 
Mamie Washington, Miss Martha Wyche, Mr. 
C. J. Daniels, Miss Mary L. Barnes, Mrs. Della 
Finlayson, Mrs. Pauline Mattison, Miss Pauline 
Scott, Mrs. Effie B. Holt, Mrs. Annie B. Ward, 
Miss Bessie Moses, Mr. Clarence Thompson, Miss 
Geneva Bass, Miss Natalie Pierce, Miss Thelma 


P. Atkins, 
Carter, Mrs. 


Mrs. Mabel Watkins, Mrs. Lavenia 
Mattie Arrington, Mrs. Mary Car- 
ter, Mrs. Maude Kornegay, Mr. Ezekiel Tyson, 
Mrs. Bessie Hawkins, Miss Beulah Hines, Miss 
Lettie Boney, Mrs. Vivian Williams, Miss Mary 
Elliot, Mr. Greenville Harris, Mr. Ruben Cherry, 
Miss Christine Outlaw, Miss Alma Hicks, Miss 
Helen Hill, Mrs. Ara Atkinson, Miss Essie Pearl 
Martin, Miss Mignon Ethridge, Mr. J. H. Carney, 
Mrs. Ida Montague. 


WARREN COUNTY 


Warren County Training School 
Mr. G. E. Cheek, Mrs. E. C. Bolden, Miss L. P. 
Davis, Miss M. P. Watson, Miss B. L. Alston, 
Mrs. M. H. Davis, Miss G. T. Perry, Miss S. F. 
Swayze, Mr. A. E. Teele, Mr. W lL. Green, Mr. 
J. L. Bolden, Mrs. M. L. H. Peede, Mr. J. F. 
Lane, Mrs. A. R. Lane, Mrs. P. F. Mallory. 


John R. Hawkins High School 


Miss Tina M. Ellis, Miss Lula B. Ingram, Miss 
Isabel Johnson, Miss Chestine McNeil, Miss Nina 
Anthony, Miss Iona Johnson, Miss Naomi Leach, 
Miss Lucile Whitty, Miss Emma Hunt, Mrs. L. 
Haywood, Mrs. B. H. Peters, Mrs. H. E. Fort- 
son, Mrs. B. L. Bond, Mrs. L. E. McGrier, Mrs. 
R. BH. Ransom, Mrs. A. M. Alston, Mr. C. H. 
Brown, Mr. H. E. Fortson, Mr. A. T. Kelly, 
Mr. J. H. McDougle, Mr. Thomas Pettway, Mr. 
H. G. Rose, Mr. W. W. Harris, Mr. D. M. Jar- 
nagin, Mr. E. B. Davis. 


Warren County Unit 


Mrs. Cora D. Harris, Miss Mary Hlizabeth 
Harris, Mr. C. A. Harris, Mr. J. E. McGrier. 


WAKE COUNTY 


Shaw University 
Dr. Robert P. Daniel, Miss Florence Butler, 


Miss Marguerite Frierson, Mr. Samuel Carter, 
Mr. William H. Houston, Mr. Arthur A. Jewell, 


Mr. C. A. Jones, Miss Minnie D. Hall, Dean 
Foster P. Payne. 
Washington School, Raleigh 
Miss M. B. Bugg, Miss J. M. Evans, Mrs. 


J. M. Clanton, Mrs. G. EH. Harris, Miss A. HE. H. 
Herndon, Miss J. E. Hicks, Mr. W. B. Inborden, 
Mrs. F. V. Latham, Miss L. M. Latham, - Mr. 
J. ©. Livington, Mr. J. L. Levister, Miss HE. M. 
Lexing, Miss M. E. Ligon, Miss E. M. Morgan, 
Mrs. i Perrin, virs= S> Ve Berry. Mr. IVE) Wi 
Smith, Miss E. M. Yeargin, Mr. M. W. Akins, 
Mr. Henry T. Johnson, Mrs. M. E. Akins, Mrs. 
B. E. Branch, Mrs. G. P. Brown, Miss H. B. 
Davis, Mrs. L. P. Haton, Mrs. N. W. Fuller, 
Miss O. W. Hayes, Miss P. M. Love, Mrs. F. P. 
Maye, Miss L. A. Mitchell, Mrs. I. M. Mitchell, 
Miss N. H. Morgan, Mrs. M. Y. Melver, Mrs. 
AY PS? (OcKelly, Mrs; ©. P. Prather, Miss EF. J: 
Simms, Mrs. K. L. Thomas, Mrs. E. Wiley, Mrs. 
M. P. Young, Miss J. B. Christmas, Miss A. C. 
Herndon. 
Oberlin School 

Mrs. EH. C. Brewington, Miss M. B. Flagg, Miss 
A. B. Rhone, Mrs. M. T. Haywood, Mrs. M. M. 
Kelly, Miss M. R. Harris, Miss R. EH. Manly. 

Crosby-Garfield School 

Prof. W. H. Fuller, Mrs. G. D. Watts, Miss 
L. M. Hunter, Mrs. C. T. Prince, Mrs. M. A. 
Smith, Miss C. L. Christmas, Miss M. A. Artis, 
Mrs. A. J. Dunston, Mrs. W. A. Watson, Mrs. 
A. T. Williams, Miss M. E. Elliott, Miss M. T. 
Brooks, Mrs. M. A. Gorham, Mrs. Nanton, Mrs. 
Leake. 

Zebulon-Wakefield High School 

Miss E. G. Smith, Miss M. B. Stanley, Mrs. 
A. H. Carroll, Miss C. C. Shuford, Miss Ruth 
Price, Miss Cecelia R. Miller, Miss Virginia M. 
Morgan, Mrs. R. H. Malone, Mr. A. A. Jones, 


Mr. B. O. Wilcox, Mrs. Marie S. Wilcox, Mr. 
J. N. Locke, Mrs. E. W. Adams, Mr. R. A. 
Carroll. 


Fuquay Springs Schooi 
Mrs. Cora H. Davis, Miss Benita O. Hawkins, 
Miss Lucille Hope Jones, Mrs. Harriet E. Gill, 
Mr. Joseph C. Atwater, Miss Minnie Slocum, 
Miss Sarah A. Rogers, Miss Mary A. Alexander, 
Mr. James E. Speed, Miss Lula Pearl Thorpe, 
Miss Margaret Hall, Mr. Joseph S. Davis. 


Berry O’Kelly School, Method 
Mr. E. A. Johnson, W. D. Moore, Mr. George 
Lee, Miss Rosemary R. Curley, Miss Annie Mae 


Mangum, Mr. Everhardt, M. Ligon, Miss Ethel 
M. Blanks, Miss Mildred E. Brown, Miss Wini- 
fred L. Morris, Miss Isabelle Robinson, Mrs. 


Q. Victoria Moore. 
Wake County Unit 
Apex Hlementary School 

Mrs. Sadie F. Baldwin, Mrs. Ethel P. Beasley, 
Miss E. Louise Cain, Miss Mary E. Harris, Miss 
Eula I. Haywood, Mrs. Mabel M. Mathews, Mr. 
Plummer A. Williams. 

Garner School 

Mr. Charles A. Merriott, Miss Louise M. Hin- 
ton, Miss Elizabeth Mae Jordan, Miss Effie H. 
Ballentine, Mrs. Bessie W. Blue, Mrs. Mayme H. 
Pate, Mrs. Bessie W. Moore. 

Springfield Hlementary School 

Mrs. O. H. Roberts, Mrs. B. O. Barrie, Mrs. 
Effie Fort Young, Miss Mable L. Debnam, Miss 
A. D. Turner, 


County Unit 


Mrs. Blonnie Harris, Mrs. E. H. Wright, Mrs. 
Easter Saunders, Mrs. Roberta Williams, Mrs. 
Maude V. Risby, Mrs. Eva B. White, Miss H. 
Nora Evans, Mrs. Lovie M. Davis, Mr. J. W. 
Meadows, Mrs. Beatrice Moore, Mrs. Antoinette 
Massenburg, Mrs. Lillian W. Logan, Mr. J. H. 
Smith, Miss Ethel Johnson, Mrs. Elizabeth Wil- 
son, Miss Vivian Tony Harris, Mrs. Lemeta An- 
derson, Miss Mabel Moore, Miss Marie Simmons, 
Miss Edna Smith, Miss Bianche Atwater, Mrs. 
S. B. Sharper, Miss Catherine Edgerton, Mamie 
N. Perry, Mrs. Nellie B. Snipes, Mrs. Pearl 
Wilcox, Mr. J. A. Watkins, Mr. George H. Young, 
Mrs. Laura Jones, Miss Mattie H. Dunn, Rey. 
H. HE. King, Mrs. Mary Jones, Mr. Major Ward, 
Mrs. Lillie S. Murray, Mrs. Beulah Robinson, 
Mrs. J. D. Cheek, Mrs. L. N. McClain, Miss 
G. C. Laws, Mrs. K. M. Haywood. 


State School for the Blind 


Miss Ann E. Bowers, Miss B. M. Coltrane, 
Mrs. H. M. Edmondson, Miss A. O. Harris, Miss 
G. M. Hayes, Miss B. L. Kearney, Miss M. G. 
Laws, Miss S. L. Morten, Mr. S. W. R. Slade, 
Mrs. E. C. Whitaker, Mrs. M. W. Williams, 
Mr. M. W. Williams. 


Lucille Hunter Elementary 


Mrs. Julia Amey Williams, Mrs. A. G. Logan, 
Mrs. Lucile Bryant, Mrs. A. E. Somerville, Mrs. 
C. B. Ligion, Mrs. Ora Lee Hardie, Mrs. C. J. 
Wortham, Mrs. H. F. Mitchell, Mrs. A. G. Gray, 
Mrs. A. E. Jones, Mrs. M. W. Easterling, Mrs. 
J. H. Stredwick, Mrs. D. B. Evans, Mrs. BE. Allen 
Davis, Mrs. N. P. Frazier, Miss D. S. Lane, Miss 
M. EH. Phillips, Miss R. H. G. McCauley, Miss 
E. H. Hayes, Mrs. Mary Jones, Mr. Major Ward. 


WILSON COUNTY 


Vick Elementary School, Wilson 
Miss E. E. Brodie, Mrs. Julia B. Harrell, Mrs. 
E. Courtney Fitts, Mrs. Eva J. Coley, Mrs. Julia 
Hunter, Mrs. Cecelia Norwood, Mrs. Addie D. 
Butterfield, Miss Ivary M. Langley, Miss W. A. 


Gilmore, Miss Floretta J. Walson, Mrs. H. D. 
Whitted, Mrs. D. V. Walker, Mr. M. D. Wil- 
liams. 


Hlm City Graded School 


Mrs. Mary B. Gaston, Mr. Robert A. Johnson, 
Miss Florence V. Branch, Miss Clara Cooke, Miss 
Alice M. Nicholson, Miss Grace MeNeil, Mrs. 
O. W. Barnes, Miss Goldye Parker, Miss E. G. 
Cooper. 

Sallie Barbour School, Wilson 


Miss Louise Cherry, Miss Annie B. Daniels, 
Miss Myrtle Lane, Miss Elsworth Sadler, Miss 
Martha Robertson, Miss Lillian Whitfield, Mrs. 
Annie Barnes, Mrs. Lucy Davis, Mrs. Margaret 
Hines, Mrs. Tempie Jones, Mrs. Marie R. 
Mitchner, Mrs. Willie Smith, Mrs. George Wyche, 
Mrs. Florence Whitley, Mrs. Lurean Zachary, 
Mrs. E. P. Reid. 


Chas. H. Darden High School, Wilson 


Mr. E. M. Barnes, Mrs. Estelle Shade, Mrs. 
Rosa L.. Williams, Miss Sallye M. Taylor, Mrs. 
Alice H. Jones, Mrs. Annie E. Dupree, Mrs. 
Mary G. Harris, Mrs. Mamie E. K. Whitehead, 


Mrs. Pricilla K. Spellman, Mrs. J. Elinor Foster, 
Mrs. Hazel M. Davis, Mrs. Flora C. Bethel, Miss 
Margaret Edwards, Miss Marian A. Howard, Mrs. 
Juanita P. Morrisey, Miss Cora M. Washington, 
Mr. Spencer J. Satchell, Mr. J. M. Miller, Mr. 
A. A. Morisey, Mr. Carl W. Hines. 
Wilson County Rural Teachers 
Mrs. Ruth Jones Plater, Mrs. Rosa Foster, 
Mrs. Ruth H. Coppedge, Miss Mary E. Barnes, 
Mrs. Eleanor J. Hooker, Mrs. Viola J. Knight, 
Mrs. Bedford 8. Lucas, Mrs. Maggie White, Mrs. 
Mary Diggs, Mrs. Ada Reid, Miss Archa Fuller, 
Mr. Matthew Hinnant, Miss C. Louise DeLorme, 
Miss Jennie Parker, Miss Pattie M. Ricks. 


YADKIN COUNTY 
Mr. W. H. Gill. 


TEACHERS WITH W.P.A. 


Mrs. Eula Sampson, Mrs. Olive S. Harper, 
Mrs. Emma Morrow, Mrs. Viola McMillan, Mrs. 
Callie Wooten, Mrs. Elizabeth Kearny, Miss 
Esther M. Rich, Miss Allie Gray Sutton, Mrs. 
Frances Banks, Mrs. Phylis Turner, Mrs. Amelda 
Sharpe, Mrs. Australia Gorham, Mr. J. J. Ward, 
Mrs. Mary White, Miss Mary Glover, Mr. W. T. 
Murphy, Miss Annette Brown, Mrs. Alma Fitch, 
Minnie M. Bloomfield, Lonnie T. Lindsay, Robie 
C. Games, Calvin L. Gidney, Wilhelmena Hap- 
poldt, Elizabeth Hickenbottom, Olivia L. Coleman, 
Rose R. Moncrief, Sumie McBrayer, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Whitener, Antoinette Mason, Miss Hattie 
Smith, Miss Agnes Hunt. 

AT LARGE 

Mr. W. E. Hill, Dr. Walter Hughes, Mr. Lee 
Hatton, Mrs. E. B. Coleman, Rev. W. A. Cooper, 
Prof. S. D. McRae, Mrs. M. V. Lassiter, Mr. 
Harold L. Trigg, Mrs. H. L. Trigg, Mr. G. H. 


Ferguson, Dr. N. C. Newbold, Miss Marie M. 
Melver. 
ADDRESSES UNKNOWN 
Mr. P. D. Davis, Mr. B. B. Banks, Mr. R. C. 
Cunningham, Mr. M. F. Gordon, W. T. John- 


son, Ennie M. Priggen. 
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eae GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Theological Department—Three-year course 
for young men preparing for the Lutheran 
ministry, based on completion of the Junior 
College course or equivalent. 


Junior College—Two-year course for young 
men and women preparing for senior col- 
lege or for teaching. 


Academic Department—Standard four-year 
high school course. Fully accredited. 


Equipment — Three completely modernized 
and newly equipped buildings on a thirteen- 
acre campus. 


Expenses—Junior College: $145.00 per year 
for board, room, tuition, and all fees. Day 
students: $49.00. Books may be purchased 
at the college and will cost approximately 
$15.00. 


High School: $125.00, including everything. 
Day students: $28.00. 


Immanuel Lutheran College has been established since 
1904 and is under the auspices of the Lutheran Synodical 
Conference of North America. It endeavors to develop 
and deepen, by instruction and precept and by a whole- 
some Christian atmosphere, the physical, intellectual, 
moral, and religious life of a student in conformity with 
the ideals of the Lutheran Church. 


ern 


® The General Catalog, containing 
detailed information concerning the 
institution, its regulations, fees, 
courses, etc., may be had upon appli- 
cation to the President, 


DR. H. NAU. 
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